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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages aim at giving some idea of the progress and present 
mdition of the seven colonies of Australasia, such as may be gathered 
m an account of which statistics are the basis, Although in some 
es the information given extends back to the very beginning of 
mt, the year 1861 has been chosen as the starting-point of most 

e comparisons that serve to illustrate the text, That year has 


adopted for two reasons—first, because it may be taken as con- 
ntly introducing the present system of Australasian colonization, 
h began to take shape after the subsidence of the excitement 
gon the great gold discoveries of the fifties; and, second, 
it was the first census year after the acquisition of responsible 
pment by all the colonies except Western Australia. 


the close of the year 1861, the population of Australasia, ex- 

ng the uncivilised native races, numbered 1,265,898, which is less 
that of New South Wales at the present time, and but little 
than that of Victoria, ‘The increase of population from 1861 to 

595 has been at the rate of abont 3°62 per cent. per annum. During 
greater part of this period the country largely gained by immigration; 
deed, the stream of population was fairly well maintained until the 
‘of 1891, when it almost ceased. It is a noteworthy fact that the 

ms of the greatest prosperity of Australasia have aluo been those when 
be country received the largest ‘accession of population from abroad ; 
id though it cannot be said that the influx of population brought 
ity, it may fairly be assumed thatthe stream of immigration 

h was induced by the prosperity of the colonies tended to keep alive 
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and stimulate the conditions without which national progress would have 
been impossible. The following is a statement of the population at the 
clove of the years stated :— 

1861 1,265,398 

1871 1,970,066 

1881 2,823,459 

1891 3,899,036 

1896 ... 4,238,369 


The conditions of life are more favourable in Australasia than in any 
other country. The excess of births over deaths is somewhat more than 
20 per thousand inhabitants, For the United Kingdom, it is a little 
over 12 per thousand, while the average European rate hardly reaches 
10 per thousand. 


‘The tonnage of shipping entered from and cleared for Great Britain 
and other ports outside of Australasia has very largely increased :— 


1861 1,076,856 
1871 1,279,416 
3,153,087 
6,457,050 
6,859,936 


Equally rapid has been the increase in the intercolonial shipping 
entered and cleared :— 


1861 .. 
1871. 
1881 .. 
199) .. 
1895 300,401 


The value of exports and imports is greatly relied upon by statistickans 
ay giving a measure of a country's progress. The external trade of 
Australasia—that is, the value of imports and exports taken together— 
was :— 

£ 
1861 .. . 35,061,282 
1871 .. - 39,729,016 
1881 .. 64,554,678 
1891 . $4,651,488 
+ 67,606,523 





‘The fall shown between 1891 and 1895 is due to a decline in values, 
and not to « decrease in the quantities of goods exchanged. The decline, 
however, has been over the whole period, as will be seen below. The 
figures represent the value of a like quantity of exports in various 
years, the prices of 1895 being taken as equalling 1,000 :— 

2,279 
1,969 
1,642 
1,261 
1,000 


Tt will be seen that what would have brought 45s. 7d. in 1861, 398. 5d. 
in 1871, 32%, 10d. in 1881, and 25s, 3d. in 1891, brought only 20s. in 
1895, 


‘The trade between the colonies suffered also from the fall in values, 
it the volume was well maintained. The imports and exports, taken 
together, were :— 

£ 
17,166,925 
20,745,068 
37,166,289 
60,114,797 
ty 47,231,380 
From the earliest days wool has been the great staple of Australasia. 
The wool clip is nearly all exported, and the total for each period was:— 
Ib. 
1861 : .. 84,636,800 
1871 « 216,394,365 
1881 +» 378,738,600 
1891 707,253,689 
1895 + 710,637,792 


Australasia is eminently a pastoral country. It contains nearly one- 
fourth of the sheep of the world, as well as more cattle and horses in 
Proportion to the population than any other country, while the numbers 
of its flocks are still increasing :— 


Sheep. Cattle, Horses, Swine. 
23,741,706 9 459,97 362,417 
49,773,584 713,820, 737,477 
78,063,426 § 1,24 908,271 
124,647,937 5 3 1,154,553 
111,626,874 435 1,144,628 








jes 


vit 


‘The total value of pastoral property, excluding land devoted to grazing, 
is £240,116,000, while the value of stock alone, including swine, is | 
£111,700,000. Australasia has long maintained with Europe a trade in 
preserved meats, but the more important industry of chilled or frozen 
meat was initiated in 1882. The value of meat products exported was:— 

sio.2s 
1,725,322 
2,973,543 
‘The description of the export was :— 
Chilled or Frozen, 


Sutton and Lamb. Preserved Meats, 
ewt. Ib. 
1881. Ja 9,980 18,817,200 
1891, 1,150,730 16,415,821 
1895... 1,687,044 52,891,375 


Dairying for export is also an industry of recent establishment, and 


one which has the promise of a great future. The growth of the trade 
may be gauged from the following figures, showing the export of butter 


Ib, 

$15,541 

7,440,577 

34,207,627 

+ 80,488, 982 

‘The area devoted to the plough has increased sixfold since 1861 :-— 
Acros under crop. 

1861... B 1,868,076 

: 2,686,618 

5,551,518 

6,790,462 

= 7,700,623 
Té to the land under crop be added that laid down under permanent 
artificiallysown grasses, the area would be more than doubled. The 
grass lands sown during the same years covered the following areas >— 

Acres. 

1861... Re 178,144 

1871 ; 919,497 

1881 4,348,742 

8,112,485 

9,921,708 
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| The principal cultivation is wheat, which covers more than half the 
under crop. The following figures, which include permanent 
relate to 1895-6 :— 
Acres. 

Wheat for grain <s. 8,780,799 

Osts 693,161 

382,623, 

148,656, 

139,015 

59,670 

1,649,385 

907,509 

703 


e+ 17,622,326 
Though exporting in an average season not more than 13 million 


ashels of wheat, Australasia ranks sixth amongst the export countries 
if the world. 
| The present annual yield of the mines may Le set down at £13,500,000, 
the average for the lust forty years has been somewhat over cleven 
sterling a year, From 1852 to 1895 there has been a total 
tion of £489,246,620 thus made up :— 


3,557,761 


£ 
11,543,000 
11,063,000 
18,450,690 


0 for 1895 averaged £25 4s, 4d. per head of total population, 
previous years this figure has been greatly exceeded. The following 
the total values of production for the years named :— 


£ 
1s7t ss 56,439,000 
Issh 87,606,000 
1891 117,604,900 

103,672,000 





The fall from 1891 to 1894-5 is due tor a fall in prices, as the 
actual quantities produced have largely increased. Distributing the | 
return for 1894-5 under the generally recognised branches of produc- 
tion, the value assignable to each was :— 

£ 
15,976,000 
34,304,000 
11,695,000 
13,476,000 
2,915,000 
25,307,000 


£103,672,000 


Compared with the population, the production of Australasia is not 
exceeded, or even closely approached, by any other country ; and in 
regard to total value is surpassed only by the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, and Spain in Europe, and by the 


United States of America. 


The revenue of the governments of the seven colonies falls little 
below £30,000,000, which is about one-third that of Great Britain 
and Treland, although the population of the colonies is hardly more than 
one-tenth. In Australasia, however, practically all the railways belong 
to the State, and the revenue from this source is over £9,000,000. 


The total public revenue was :-— 
£ 
1861 6, 196,440 
1871 .. »269,7 
1881 .. 
1891 .. 
1895-6 


The principal sources of revenue may be summarised as follows — 
£ 
Taxation—Customs and Excise ... 7,970,876 
3,221,084 
9,204,662 
2,296,212 
3,702,420 
2,123,126 


ov £28,689, 239 





‘The public debt of the colonies is very heavy, averaging £52 1s 4d. 
per inhabitant; however, the greater part of it wax incurred for the 
purpose of providing funds for the construction of railways and other 
revenue-yielding worka The following shows the use to which the 
borrowed money was put :-— 

£ 
sos 128,197,706 
<+ 19,959,333 
$3,718,741 


18,549,617 
35,960,903 


206,376,200 


‘The annual interest and charges upon the public debt amount to 
£5,765,000, while the net revenue obtained from works constructed 
from loan funds is about £4,022,000, leaving « net liability of £4,743,000 
perannum. The increase of Australasian indebtedness may be traced 
in the following figures :— 

£ 
1861 siccessseseeese 11,899,951 
1871 $ ssso 99,040,871 
1831 95,965,582 
1801 < 193,962,687 
1895 : .- 222,795,865 

‘The deposits in ordinary banks and savings institutions now reach a 
total of £130,246,495, which, however, is somewhat smaller than in 
1891, owing to losses and withdrawals consequent on the financial panic 
of May, 1893. The total deposits in all banks were :— 

£ 
1861 sssseese 16,067,584 
1871 28,8 
18st a ea 
1891 4 2 138,402,730 
1395-6 é esses 130,246,495 

The increase over the whole period has been marvellous, and the 
accumulation of £31 per head is not equalled in any other country. 

Aastralasin now boasts railways open to the extent of 13,814 miles, 
nearly all of which are the property of the State. The length of line 
just mentioned is equal to 1 mile to every 223 square miles of territory, 
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and to every $10 inhabitants. Compared with population, Australasia 
is better served than even the United States, and equally served with 
the Dominion of Canada. The mileage open was :— 

1861 43 

1871 1,136 

1881 .. 5,626 


1891... 12,405 
1896 . i 13,814 


Equally rapid has been the progress of telegraphic construction, but 
the following figures must be accepted as approximate only -— 


1861 ‘ ans 4,100 
1871 .. a . . 12,800 
1881 .. 29,428, 
1891 . 44,855 
1896, ane 47,618 


‘The number of messages received and despatched in 1895 was, in 
round numbers, 8,500,000, or two per inhabitant, In the United 
Kingdom the average is 1°. No other country approaches these figures. 


The facilities afforded by the Post Office are very largely availed of. 
Nearly 200,000,000 letters and post-cards, 104,000,000 newspapers, and 
$7,000,000 packets are annually carried—figures which, when taken 
together and compared with the population, are largely in excess of 
those of any other country; but in the matter of letters alone 
Australasia is surpassed by the United Kingdom. 


In regard to social condition, there has been a very material improve> 
ment in the population of these cdlonies, From 1861 to 1895 popula- 
tion increased between three and four-fold, while serious crime, as 
evidenced by convictions in the Superior Courts, has only increased 
one-fourth. % The spread of education has been very marked. Out of 
every 10,000 children between 5 and 15 years, there could read and 
write in — 

186) . 4,637 
1871... 5,911 


1881 7,058 
1891 7,565 
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If the marriage registers be turned to, still more convincing testimony 
to the spread of education will be found. Out of 10,000 persons married, 
the illiterates were :— 

1861... pee 2,400 

IBTD .ossecee Peeemeericiere:, NN 

isi . eoee . 538 

1892 . ee eek 

MOOI csi saasaas: tase 168 
and even of the present small residuum of illiterates, the largor number 
Were not born in Australasia. 


The foregoing figures illustrate some of the phases of Australasian 
progress dealt with in this book. The general plan adopted in previous 
editions has heen followed in the present issue. The reader's attention 
is directed to the appendix, which comprises a set of tables correspond- 
ing with the various sub-<divisions of the work, and forming a synoptical 
View of the progress of each colony since 1861. In some eases these 


tables contain later particulars than it was found possible to embody in 
the text, 


TALC. 
Sydney, September 10, 1896. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


‘HE first settlement in New South Wales, the oldest of the seven 
colonies of Australasia, was effected by an expedition under the 
command of Captain Arthur Phillip, who landed at Botany Bay on the 
19th January, 1788, and formally took possession of the whole continent. 
Botany Bay being found unsuitable, the fleet was brought round to Port 
inckson, and the city of Sydney founded on the 26th January of the 
fame year. New South Wales was proclaimed a colony on the 7th 
of the month, and its boundaries were defined as extendin; 
, the northern extremity of Queensland, 10° 37’ sou 
the most southerly point of Tasmania, 
latitude, and from the 135th degree of east longitude to 
east coast, including the adjacent islands. The boundaries thus 
include the whole of the territories now known as New South 
Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, and about half of the area 
South Australia. Though the colony was originally a penal settle- 
‘ment, there was an influx of free immigrants from the first, and after the 
abolition of transportation in 1840 all traces of the penal element were 
idly lost. The Constitution Act of New South Wales was assented to 
axis the 16th peeps , 1855, and proclaimed on the 24th November of the 
the first representative Parliament was opened on the 
Mind ,, 1856. ‘The boundaries of the colony at the dato of proclamation 
included that portion of the continent now known as Queensland, but did 
not take in Victoria, which had been made a separate colony in 1851. 
‘Tasmania, formerly known as Van Diemen’s Land, was colonised from. 
New South Wales, of was intended to serve the purpose of a subsidiary 
settlement. Lieutenant Bowen, in charge of an expedition des- 
from Sydney, took possession of the island on the 12th September, 
‘and formed « settlement on the east bank of the Derwent River, at. 
Risdon ; but the actual commencement of colonisation dates from Feb- 
ruary, 1804, when Lieutenant-Colonel Collins establi: himself at Sulli- 
*van's Cove, and laid the foundations of th: if 


sere was administered from Sydn: 
month of December, ‘Van Diemen’s Land was uly onstituted an inde- 
“pendent province. In May, 1853, it was ofticii 
had ceased, and in the following year iy 
from Van Diemen’s Land to Tasmania. Royal assent to the 
Constitution Act was proclaimed on the 24th October, 1855, and 
the 2nd December, 1856. 





POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


‘The foundation of the colony of Western Australia dates from the) 
year 1826, when Major Lockyer landed at Albany in charge of an expe- 
dition from Sydney, consisting of a detachment of the 39th ‘ime 
and a number of prisoners. In 1827 Captain Stirli i 
Suecess, and explored the Swan River, with a view to establishing 

wanent settlement on its banks; in June, 1829, Captain Fremantle 
Finded near its mouth; and in the same year the town of Perth was, 
founded, The Swan River Settlement, as it was known originally, 
was made a separate colony, under the name of Western Australia, on 
the 1st June, 1529, Captain Stirling being appointed the first Governor; 
and it remained a Crown colony under the direct control of the British 
Government until the 20th October, 1890. The present Constity 
Act was assented to on the 15th August, 1890 ; it was proclaimed 6 
the 21st October; and the first representative Parliament was opened 
the 30th December in the same year. 

The first attempt to settle Victorin was made in 1803. On the 
October of that year Licutenant-Coloncl Collins arrived from Engls 
with the intention of founding in Port Phillip a convict setth 
similar to that which had been established at Sydney. The expedit 
Janded on the shores of Port Phillip, near Sorrento, and several explora 
tions of the country were made, but in the course of a few months the 
attempt at colonisation was abandoned, as the place was believed to be 
unsuitable for scttlement. For twenty years thereafter the District of 
Port Phillip continued to be noglected. In 1824 Hume and Ho 
undertook an exploration of the territory to the south and west of 
land then known to the settlers, reaching, it is believed, the west 
arm of Port Phillip, not far from the present town of Geelong. 
1826 another expedition, under Captain Wright, was sent from Syd 
to form a settlement at Western Port, but returned by order of Gov 
Darling after one year’s trial, although the reports of Hume and Ho 
and of the officers of the military were favoural o a continuation of 
the occupation. The first perm Jement was made in 1834, 
Portland Bay, by Edward Hent: lay 
at Port Phillip from Launceston, Tasmania, and obtained from the 
aborigines tracts of land covering an area of 600,000 acres on the sh 
of Port Phillip and the banks of the Yarra, but these grants were 
wards disallowed by the Imperial Government. In August of the 

another party, under the leadership of J. P. Fawkner, also fi 

unceston, arrived in the Yarra, and formed a settlement on the 
now occupied by the city of Melbourne, In 1836 Captain Lonad 
who bore the title of Resident Magistrate of the District of P 
Phillip, and was accompanied by a party of soldiers as well as 
necessary civil officials, was despatched from Sydney by Sir Ric! 
Bourke, Governor of New South Wales, for the purpose of establl 
regular government. In 837 the Governor himself arrived 
‘Sydney, and gave the name of Melbourne to the new settlement, 
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the purpose of treating with the natives for the purchase of land. The 
members of this ‘ition arrived in September of the same year, and 
established themselves at Port Nicholson; and on the 2ist January, 
1840, the firat body of immigrants arrived. Eight days later, Captain 
Hobson, R.N., arrived at the Bay of Islands, and on the following day 
the islands were placed under British rule, and became a de; of 
New South Wales. On the 2Ist May of the same year the whole of 
the islands were declared to be under the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
and on the 3rd May, 1841, New Zealand was established a separate 
colony. Five immigrant-ships arrived in 1540, and settlements were 
made at Wellington and Auckland. By the treaty of Waitangi, which 
was signed on the Sth February, 1840, the native chiefs ceded the 
sovereignty of the islands to the British Crown. Disturbances, howe 
ever, soon occurred between the Maoris and the white settlers, and for 
about @ quarter of » century matters were in a more or less unsettled 
state. chief events may be thus summarised i 

sacres occurred in June, 1843; rising headed by Honi Heki in July, 
1844; rebellion of Wiremu Kingi in M: , 1860; general war with 
the Maoris commenced in 1863; serious British reverses, including the 
Gate Pah disaster, in 1864; outbreak of the Haw-hau heresy in March, 
1865; death of the chief, William Thompson, which practically closed 
the war, in 1867; rebellion under Te Kodti in November, 1868, which 
was not finally quelled until July, 1870; submission of the Maori King 
to the British Government in February, 1875. G institutional Govern- 
ment was conferred on New Zealand in 185: a system by which 
the local governing power was vested in Pro Councils, presided 
over by elective superintendents, continued until November, 1876, when 
it was abolished by an Act of the General Assembly, and Parliament 
took over the administration of all affairs other than those of a local 
charactor, The Constitution provides for two Houses of Legislature, ag 
in the other Australasian colonies, ‘Tho first session of the General _ 
Assembly was opened on the 27th May, 1854, but the members of the” 
Brecutive were not responsible to Parliament. ‘The first Ministers mndet 
4 system of Responsible Government were appo' on the 18th April, | 
1856. In Ss 1865, Wellington was established as the seat of 
government, and has: remained so ever since. 

Queensland, like Victoria, is an offshoot of New South Wales In 
1825 the first convict establishment was formed at Eagle Farm, in the 
Moreton Bay district. The penal settlement came to an end im the 
year 1842, and the district was proclaimed open to free settlement 
From that it date to December, 1859, the territory was under the contral 
of the New South Wales Government, the local administration 
entrusted to a Government Resident. Its separation from New 
Wales took place in 1859, and its Constitution was proclaimed om the | 
10th December of that year. The first representative Parliament was 
opened on the 29th May, 1860. 





AREAS AND BOUNDARIES. 


Australasian colonies comprise the continent of Australia, 

2 the adjacent island of Tasmania, and the islands of New Zealand. 

‘The group is eat subdivided into seven colonies, which, with the 
ara of each, are as follow :— 





| 
Area in acres. = 





3,077,377 





British Empire, exclusive of territories under protectorates and 

‘of influence, extends over an area of 9,093,865 square miles, so 

more than one-third of its area lies within the limits of the 

colonics. Australasia is more than twenty-six times as large 

United Kingdom ; more than fifteen times as large as France ; 

‘than half as large again as Russia in Europe; and almost equal in 
it to the continent of Europe or to the United States of America. 

mainland of Australia lies between 10° 39’ and 39° 114’ south 

de, and the meridians of 113° 5’ and 153° 16’ east longitude. 

is 2,400 miles from east to west, and its greatest 

h, 1,971 miles from north to south. Its area may be approx- 

stated at 2,946,691 square miles, and its coast-line at 8,850 miles, 

L mile to each 333 square miles of land—the smallest proportion 

shown by any of continents. Tasmania, to the south of 

is separated Strait, about 150 
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New South Wales lies principally between the 29th and 36th 
parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st and 153rd meridians 
of east longitude. The length of the colony, from Point Danger on th 
north to Cape Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, 
along the 29th parallel, the breadth is 760 miles; while di 
from the south-west corner—where the Murray passes into h 
Australia—to Point Danger, the length reaches 850 miles. The seaboard 
extends over 700 miles, There are no islands of importance on the 
coast of New South Wales. Lord Howe Island, some 400 miles north. 
east of Sydney, forms a portion of the colony. Norfolk Island does 
not yet belong to New South Wales, although the Imperial Government 
proposes to hand it over to the colony for administration. { 

Victoria is situated between the 34th and 39th parallels of south 
Jatitude, and the I41st and 150th meridians of east longitude. 
dividing line between Victoria and South Australia was fixed as the 
I4Ist meridian of east longitude, but through an error in survey the 
present recognised boundary falls about 14 miles west of the 141st- 
meridian, The mistake tells against South Australia, and the authorities: 
of that colony have been demanding for many years 9 re-adjustment of 
territory, but there seems little prospect of the present arrangement 
being disturbed. The extreme length of Victoria from east to west is 
miles, and the breadth 250 miles, The const-line is about 600 
miles, 

Queensland extends from the 11th to the 29th parallel of south: 
Intitude, and from the 138th to the 153rd meridian of east longi i 
‘The boundary line separating the colony from South Australia ex 
northwards along the 141st meridian of east longitude as far as the! 
26th parallel of south latitude, and thence along the 138th meridian af 
east longitude to the seaboard. This line also requires readjustment, 
the present reputed boundary being in all probability too far eastward, 
‘The test Jength from north to south is 1,300 miles, and the greatest 
breadth is 800 miles, he coast-line is about 2,550 miles. The coast 
of Queensland in some parts is studded with islands. The largest are 
Stradbroke and Moreton on the south-east coast ; while Thursday 
Island, on the far north coast, is an important place of call, and has 
been strongly fortilied as one of the lines of defence for the colonies of 
the eastern seabor 

‘The island of New Guinea lies close to the northern extremity of 
Queensland, being separated from the mainland by Torres’ Straits. It 
is occupied by Dutch, English, and German colonists, The British 
colony of New Guinea embraces all that group of islands lying within 
the 141st and 155th meridians of east longitude, and the 5th arid 
12th parallels of south latitude. ‘The government is vested in an| 
Administrator and an Executive Council ; and towards the expenses of 
government the three colonies on the eastern seaboard of Australia, 
contribute cach £5,000 annually, By an Act passed in 1887 Quoens 
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8 
58,525 square miles, and its coast-line measures 2,000 miles. Stewart 
island, New Leinster, lies off the southern extremity of South 


or 
fsland, and hasan area of 665 square miles; its greatest length is 30 


by a breadth of 25 miles. 
1887 a proclamation was made declaring the Kermadee Islands, lyi 
tween the 29th and 32nd parallels of south latitude, and the ira 

and 180th meridians of west longitude, part of the colony of New 
Zealand. A protectorate is exercised by the Imperial Government over 
the Cook Islands or Hervey Group. The British Resident is appointed 
on the recommendation of the New Zealand Government, which also 
defrays the cost of administration. 

Including the Chatham Islands, the Auckland Islands, the Campbell 
Islands, the Bounty Islands, and many others which are dependent, the 
fouls area of the colony of New Zealand is estimated at 104,471 square 
mil 
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T= of Capricorn divides Australia into two parts. Of these, 
the northern or inter-tropical portion contains 1,145,000 square 
ing half of Queensland, the Northern Territory of South 
and north-western divisions of Western Australia. The 
of New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
Australia proper, half of Queensland, and more than half of 
Western Australia, comprising 1,932,000 square miles, are without the 
fropies’ ‘In a region so extensive very great varieties of climate are 
naturally to be expected, but it may be stated as a general law that 
climate of Australasia is milder than that of corresponding lands 
the Northern Hemisphere. During July, which is the coldest month 
southern latitudes, one-half of Australasia has a mean temperature 
ing from 40° to 64°, and the other half from 64° to 80°. The 
the areas subject to the various average temperatures 
th referred to :— 
Ares in aq. miles, 


‘The temperature December ranges from 50° to above 95° Fahr., 
Iuaif of Australia having « mean tompersture below 83°. Dividing the 
land into zones of averige summer temperature, the following are the 
areas which would fall to each :— 
dren in ag, len 
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a meeded that a con- 
arta of the continent is not adapted for colonisation by European 
races. Tho region with a mean summer temperature in excess of 95° 
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Fahr. is the interior of the Northern Territory of South Australia north of 

the 20th parallel; and the whole of the country, excepting the seaboard, 

lying between the meridians of 120° and 140° and north of the 25th 
lel, has a mean temperature in excess of 90° Fahr. 

Climatically, as well as geographically, New South Wales is divided 
into three marked divisions, ‘The coastal region, which lies between the 
parallels of 28° and 37° south latitude, has an average summer tem- 
perature ranging from 78” in the north to 67° in the south, with a winter 
temperature of from 59° to 52°. Taking the district generally, the 
difference between the mean summer and mean winter temperature met 
be set down as averaging not more than 20°, a range smaller than 
found in most other parts of the world. The famed resorts on the 
Mediterranean seaboard bear no comparison with the Pacific slopes of 
New South Wales, either for natural salubrity or for the comparative 
mildness of the summer and winter. 

Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme points of the 
colony, in latitude 33° 51’ 8., has a mean temperature of 62:9", cor- 
responding with that of Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and 
of Toulon, in France; the former being in latitude 41° 22’ N., and the 
latter in 43° 7’ N, At Sydney the mean summer temperature is 71’, 
and that of winter 54°. The range is thus 17° Fahr. At Naples, where 
the mean temperature for the year is about the same as at Sydney, the 
summer temperature reaches a mean of 74-4*, and the mean of winter is 
47°6°, with « range of 27°. Thus the summer is warmer, and the winter 
much colder, than at Sydney. The highest temperature in the shade 
experienced in Sydney until the year 1896 was 106-9", and the lowest 
winter temperature was 35-9°, giving a range of 71°. At Naples the 
range has been as great as 81°, the winter minimum falling sometimes 
below the freexing-point, ‘The mean temperature of Sydney for a long 
series of years was—spring 62°, summer 71-, autumn 64°, and wintor 54". 

Passing from the coast to the tableland, a distinct climatic region is 
entered. Cooma, with a mean summer temperature of 65-4° and a mean 
winter temperature of 41-4", may be taken as illustrative of the climate 
of the southern tableland, and Armidale of the northern. The first: 
named town stands in the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation 
of 2,637 feet above sea-level, and enjoys a summer as mild as either 

or Paris, while its winters are far less severe. On the New 
England tableland, the climate of Armidale and other towns may be 
considered as nearly perfect as can be found, The yearly average tem- 
perature is scarcely 56°", while the summer only reaches 67°7", and the 
winter falls to 444", a range of temperature approximating closely to 
that of the famous health-resorts in the south of France. 

The climatic conditions of the western districts of the colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have often 
been cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature 
of the coastal district or of the tableland, there may appear some 
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As about one-half of the colony of Queensland lies within the tropics, 
it is but natural to expect that the climate should be very warm. 
‘The temperature, however, has a less daily range than that of other 
countries under the same isothermal lines This circumstance is due 
to the sea-breezes, which blow with great regularity and temper what 
would otherwise be an excessive heat. The hot winds which prevail 
during the summer in some of the other colonies are unknown in 
Queensland. Of course, in a territory of such large extent there are 
oe oor ies of climate, and the heat is greater along the coast. than 
on elevated Jands of the interior. In the northern parts of the 
colony the high temperature is very trying to persons of European 


The mean temperature at Brisbane, during December, January, and 
February, is about 76°, while during the months of June, July, and 
August it averages about 60°. Brisbane, however, is situated near the 
extreme southern end of the colony, and its average temperature is 
considerably fess than that of many of the towns farther north. Thus 
the winter in Rockhampton averages nearly 65°, while the summer heat 
vises almost to 85°; and at Townsville and Normanton the average 
temperature is still higher. 

The w rainfall of Queensland is high, especially along the 
Sarises ‘cones where it ranges from 60 to Me te we pie At 
Brisbane 50-38 inches is the average of thirty-three years, and even on 
the plains of the interior from 20 to 30 inches usually fall every year. 
During 1894, 44-019 inches of rain fell in Brisbane, the number of wet 
days being 143. 

South Australia, extending as it does over about 26 degrees of latitude, 
naturally presents considerable variations of climate. The southern 
pees. have a climate greatly resembling that of the coast of Italy, 

coldest months are June, July, and August, during which 
temperature is very agreeable, averaging for a series of years 53-6", 51:77, 
and 54° for those months respectively. On the plains slight froste 
oceasionally occur, and ice is sometimes seen on the highlands, The 
summer is the only really disagreeable portion of the year. The sun at 
that season has great power, and the temperature frequently reaches: 
100° in the shade, with hot winds blowing from the interior. The 
weather ae ails is remarkably ay At Adelai x 
a 120 rain: annum; during the last 
Set rntcsall has been 21-08 inches per Padi while fi 
quantity recorded was considerably less, ‘The country is naturally 
healthful, and in evidence of this it may be mentioned that no great 
epidemic has ever visited the colony. 

‘The climate of the Northern Territory of South Australia is extremely 
hot, exeept on the elevated tablelands, Altogether, the temperature of 
this part of the colony is very similar to that of Northern Queensland, 
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‘The climate of New Zealand is in some respects similar to that of 
‘Tasmania, but the changes of weather and temperature are often very 
sudden. As the colony extends over more than 10 degrees of latitude, 
its climate is very varied. That of the North Island is somewhat similar 
to the climate of Rome, Montpellier, and Milan ; while the Middle or 
Southern Island more resembles Jersey, in the Channel Islands. The 
mean annual temperature of the North Island is 57°, and of the Middle 
Island 52°, while the yearly average of the whole colony for each season 
is as follows:—Spring, 55°; summer, 63°; autumn, 57°; and winter, 48°, 
‘The mean temperature of New Zealand is lower than that of similar 
latitudes in Europe, though higher than is experienced in America on 
corresponding parallels. ‘The mean temperature of the South or Middle 
Teland is less by about 5° than that of the North Island. Snow very 
seldom lies on the ground at the sea-level in the North Island, and only 
cecasionslly in the South Ialand, ‘The summits of Ruapehu, the highest 
mountain in the North Island, and of the great mountain chain in the 
South Island, are covered with perpetual snow from an altitude of 
7,500 feet above the level of the sea. Ice is occasionally seen in winter- 
time in all parts of New Zealand. The whole colony is subject to ati 
breezes, which frequently culminate in gales. The rainfall during 189 
varied very much at the several observing stations At Auckland it 
amounted to 41-110 inches, while at Wellington it reached as high as 
51-006 inches, At Lincoln, on the east coast of the Middle Tsland, 
near Christchurch, only 29°844 inches fell; at Dunedin, on the same 
const, but more to the south, there was a fall of 39°436 inches ; and at 
Hokitika, on the west coast of the South Island, a rainfall of no less than 
115°890 inches was recorded. Periods of lasting drought are almost 
unknown in the colony ; indeed, it is very seldom that the records of 
any station show the lapse of « whole month without rain. The number 
of days in the year on which rain fell varied from 181 at Hokitika 
to 117 at Lincoln. 

The following table illustrates the rainfall of Australasia :— 





Rainfall area in square miles, 
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was not definitely fixed ; and a Legislative Assembly, consisting of fifty- 
four elected members, of whom Sir Daniel Cooper was chosen the first 
Speaker. The first Ministry consisted of Sir Stuart Alexander Donald- 
son as Colonial Secretary and Premier; Mr. ‘Thomas Holt, Colonial 
‘Treasurer ; Sir William Manning, Attorney-General ; Mr. J. B. Darvall, 
Solicitor-General ; Mr. G. R. Nichols, Auditor-General ; and Mr, WwW. 
©. Mayne as Representative of the Government in the Legislative 
Council. From that period the principles upon which the government 
of New South Wales is based have never altered, though there have 
been some changes in the details Warious amendments of the Electoral 
Act have taken place from time to time, by which the number of 

tatives to the Legislative Ansmbly has been largely increased, 
and alterations have taken place in the direction of the removal of 
restrictions, and the eciaacion of the liberties of the people, The 
Legislative Council now numbers sixty-six members, and the tenure 
of a seat in that body is for life. The only qualification required of 
members is that they shall be 21 years of age, and natural-born or 
naturalised subjects, ‘The qualification for a member of the Assembly 
ix the holding of an elector’s right. Members of the Lower House 
receive a remuneration of £300 a year, but members of the Council 
are unpaid. Free passes by rail and tram are received by members 
of both Houses. 

A new Electoral Act, assented to on the 13th June, 1893, remodelled 
the whole electoral system of New South Wales. The number of members 
of the Assembly is fixed at 125, and the colony is divided into 185 
electoral districts. No elector can have more than one vote, or, im 
other words, the ‘one man one vote” principle is enforced. Every 
person entitled to vote must see that his name is inscribed on the 
electoral roll, and must provide himself with a document called an 
“ elector’s right,” without the production of which he cannot demand a 
hallot-paper. The suffrage is manhood, the only conditions being twelve 
months? residence in the colony in the case of an immigrant, and three 
months’ residence in the electoral district in which the right to vote is 
claimed. The duration of Parliament is limited to three years, There 
have been seventeen Parliaments in New South Wales, the average 
existence of which has been two years three months and fourteen days. 

The example of New South les was not without effect on the 
other Australasian colonies Victoria, after its separation from New 
South Wales, was legislated for by « Council, some of the members of 
which were nominated and others elected ; but on the 21st November, 
1856, the first Parliament under the new Constitution of the colony 
was opened. This Constitution differed from that of the) parent: colony 
in that the Legislative Council as well as the Assembly was elective; 
it consisted of thirty members, while there were fifty-eight in the 
Lower House, Mr. W. C. Haines was the first Premier. There are 
now forty-eight members in the Council, and ninety-five in the Assembly, 
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| 
South Australia, like most of the other Australian colonies, was at first | 
subject to the nominee system of appointment to the Legislative Council, | 
but in 1848 it obtained the boon of adding elected members to thoss 
nominated, Constitutional Government was granted to the colony in 
1856, and the first Parliament under the new order of things assembled 
on the 22nd April in the following year. The South Australian Logi 
lature consists of a Legislative Council of twenty-four members and a | 
Honse of Assembly of fifty-four. Both Houses are elected by the people, 
Eight members of the Council retire every three years, but are eligible for 
re-clection. Members are not required to have a property qualification, 
‘but they must have resided in the province for three years, and be not | 
less than 30 years ofage. An elector must have a freehold of £50 ora 
leaschold of £20 annual value, or be an occupier of a dwelling of the 
clear annual value of £25; and he must have been registered six months: 
prior to'the election. The principle of “one man one vote” has 
been in existence in South Australia, and for some time there has been 
in force « provision by which sea-faring persons and others temporarily 
absent from the colony can nevertheless record their votes at a general 
election. Members of the Assembly, as well as electors, are qualified 
by being 21 years of age, and having been enrolled for six months 
‘before the election. Female suffmge was granted in 1895, and womea 
voted for the first time at the general clection held on the 25th April, 
1896. Members of each House receive £200 per annum. The duration 
of « Parliament is limited to three years. There have beon fourteen 
Parliaments, with an average duration of two years and nine months 
Queensland, which formed part of New South Wales until the end of 
the year 1859, was never under the nominee system as a separate colony, 
but commenced with Responsible Government, under which its first 
Parliament was opened on the 29th May, 1860. "Its Legislative Council 
consists of members nominated by the Governor. There are thirty-eight 
at present, but no limit is fixed to the number. The tenure is for 
life, ‘The qualification for members is that they must be 21 yeara 
of age, and natural-born or naturalised subjects. They receive no 
remuneration. The Legislative Assembly, of which there are seventy. 
two members, is elected by the people. Electors are enrolled under what 
is practically manhood suffrage, the only condition being six months 
residence. Persons who possess freehold property of the value of £100 
or house property of an annual value of £10, or who hold property on 
lease at an annual rent of £10,.or a pastoral lease or license from the 
Crown, are entitled to vote in every district within which such 
may be. Any person on the electoral roll is qualified to be a memberof 
the Assembly, The duration of Parliament is limited to three years, and 
amembers of the Assembly receive £150 a year, with a free railway pass, 
and travelling expenses in the case of those members who are not in 
receipt of official salary. There have been eleven Parliaments, the 
average duration of which has been three years and three months. 
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‘Under it two Houses of Legislature were established, the Upper House: 
consisting of fifteen nominated members, and the Lower House of thirty” 
members, rep) peeing the thirty electorates into which the colony was 
divided. An amended Constitution Act, however, came into foree in 1893, 
when the total population of the colony was found to exceed 60,000 per 
sons, Under the new Act the Legislative Council consists of twenty-one 
elected members, and the Legislative Assembly of thirty-three members, 
A member of cither House must possess freehold estate to the value of 
£250, free of encumbrance. An elector for the Upper House must 
have resided in the colony for twelve months, and for that time have 
held a dresoid saints ct a value ig e100) o ae bere a householder 
occupying a dwelling of the annual value of £26 for the same period: 
or ere oceupy “8 leasehold estate of the annual value of £25, with 
eighteen months of the lease to run, or have held a similar leasehold for the 

t eighteen months or a Crown lease of an annual value of not less 
than £10; or he must be on the electoral roll of a Municipality or Roads: 
Board district in respect of property of not less than £25 annual value, 
To qualify a person as an elector for tho Assembly, he must have 
resided in the colony for six months, and for that period have held a 
freehold estate of not less than £50, or a house of an annual value of 
not less than £10, or a leasehold estate of similar value, or a pastoral 
or running lease of not less than £5 per annum, or be inscribed on 
the roll of a Municipal or Roads Board district within the electorate, 
Members of the Legislature are not paid for their services, but they 
travel free over the railway lines of the colony: The first Premier 
was the Hon. Sir John Forrest, K.C,M.G. 

The following table shows the number of members of each of @ 
Houses of Parliament in the various colonies, with the remuneration | 
which they receive in consideration of their services :— 





Legislative Council, 





Colony. 
5 No, of 
“members. 


Xo, of 


toniters, | Remunerntion, 





New South Wales 


Soath Australia 
Western Australia 


£50 per ann. 
£150'per and. 





Fepenation. 
‘The question of federation having been so prominently brought before 
the public of Australasia daring recent years, this chapter would be. 
incomplete without a brief record of what has been done in the matter, 





3. Trade between the federated colonies to be absolutely free. 

4. Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to rest in the 
Federal Government and Parliament. 

5. Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one command, 

6, The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each State 
to make amendments in its constitution if necessary for the — 
purposes of Federation. 

Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Constitution 
which should establish a Senate and a House of Representatives—the 
latter to possess the sole power of originating money bills ; also a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal, and an Executive consisting of a Governor 
General and such persons as might be appointed as his advisers, A 
draft Constitution Bill was adopted by the Convention, but no steps 
were taken by any of the colonies towards the adoption or rejection of 
agar hich promi speedy reali of the hopes of 

scheme whicl jises & more realisation of the 
federationists was formulated at a ciaaferetie of the Premiers “at the 
Australasian colonies, excepting New Zealand, held at Hobart in the 
opening months of 1895. Tt was decided to ask the Parliament of 
each colony to pass an Enabling Bill permitting the election of tea 

to represent the colony on a Hideral Council. The duties of 


this Council, it was determined, should be the framing of a Federal 
Constitution, to be submitted to the electors of the various colonies for 
their approval by means of the referendum. So far excellent tesults. 
have followed those proposals, the Parliaments of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania having passed Enabling Acts, 
while it is expected that the Queensland Legislature will do likewise 
‘at an early date. 7 





DEFENCE. 


fl the colonies a small permanent military force, consisting for 

- the most of artillery and submarine miners, is maintained. 
ustralasia have always manifested an objection to 

& standing army, and « disposition to rely mainly 

and valour of the citizens for their own defence ; 

th colony possesses a more or less complete system of fortifica- 

with expensive ordnance which requires a more regular 

attendance than could well be bestowed by those who 

e , a portion of their time to military affairs; hence it has 
been. | advisable to institute the small permanent forces alluded to, 
whose chief duty it is to man the fortifications and keep the valuable 
armaments therein ina state of efficiency, so as to be ready for any 
. At the same time, it ix expected that they will prove the 

nucleus for an — defence force if ever hostilities should unfortu- 
nately occur. greater portion of the Australian forces, however, 
consists of volunteers of partial payment, which 
affords an effective defence force without the disadvantages and expense 
. ‘The men receive payment according to the number 

night drills they attend, in order to compensate them for 

loss of wages the time they are away from their employment for 
the ‘of receiving military instraction. The remuneration vuries 
in it colonies, the New South Wales scale being 8s. for each 
whole day parade, 4s. for a half-day parade, and 2s, for a night drill. 
‘There has & marked tendency in most of the colonies to discourage 
the services of those who are purely volunteers, as the system was 
to work unsatisfactorily, especially in the country districts In 
Zealand and Western Australia alone is the volunteer system the 


shows the strength of the military forces main- 
The figures refer to the end of the year 1894, 
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with the exception of those for the colony of Victoria, which refer to 
the Ist July, 1895 :— 





Totat 
Forces. 





aor 


4,387 
10,407 | 12,719 [metas 








The figures relating to New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and — 
Tasmania include the members of the civilian rifle clubs, num! 
about 4,500 men. These men are all trained to the use of the 
and are not unaccustomed to drill, and in time of need will be available 
to fill the ranks of the regular forces, The members of the rifle clubs 
of New South Wales, numbering 650 men, were enrolled as a volunteer 
reserve force in 1895. 

‘The relative strength of the various arms in the colonies may be 
summarised as follows :— 

Staff, and all arms not enumerated . 


making a total strength, 0 

In addition to the military forces enumera\ a 
the exception of Tasmania and Western Australia, have small 
of Naval Volunteer Artillery, or a partially-paid force of a similar 
character, capable of being employed either as a light artillery land foree 
or on board the local war vessels. In Victoria there was, on the Ist — 
July, 1896, a permanent naval force of 181 men. The strength of the 
marine forces of the colonies is as follow: 


‘Thus on their present footing the combined forces of all the Austra- 
lasian colonies are 27,130 strong, and of these nearly 18,000 could be 
mobilised in any one of the colonies of Queensland, New South Wales, 
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‘The hull of the Orlando is of steel, and those of the 
are of composite materials. The Orlando has « 10-inch arm 
at waterline, with 3-inch armoured deck, and 12-inch co: 
and in addition to the armament montioned in the table, she 
two torpedo tubes. 

As opportunity offers, the Admiral of the Fleet is empowered to 

ions, for periods not exceeding six months, to officers 

naval forces of the colonies, in order that they may gain some experi 
of the conditions under which modern naval wai is ii Four 
cadetships and three engineer studentships in the Imperial Navy are 
given annually to Australian boys, who must not be less than 13 nor 
more than 14} years of age, 


tion to be paid amounts to £126,000 one 
the contribution of each colony being determined on the basis 
population. ‘The distribution of the subsidy in 1895, according to 
population, was as follows :-— : 
37,961 
35,767 
13,503 
10,690 
2,490 
4,776 
New Zealand. 20,813 


aeons aces £126,000 


‘The fleet consists of five fast cruisers and two torpedo gunboats of the 
Archer (improved type) and Rattlesnake classes of the British Navy. 
‘Three cruisers and one gunboat are continuously kept in commission, 
and the remainder aro held in reserve in ‘Australasian ports, ready for 
commission whenever circumstances may require their use, The 
agreement is for a period of ten years, and is then or at the end of any 
subsequent year terminable, provided two years’ notice has been given. 
‘The vessels have been built by the British Government, but the 
Australasian colonies pay the interest on their prime cost to the amount 
of £35,000, as well as the actual cost of maintenance, which ix not to 
exceed £91,000, making the total sum of £126,000 which is distributed 
above. On the termination of the agreement the vessels will remain — 
the property of the Imperial Government. The strength of the British 
fleet in Australian waters before the agreement was entered into is 
maintained independently of the presence of the Australasian vessels. 
‘The squadron is commanded by the Admiral on tho Australian Station, 
whose head-quarters are in Sydney, where a residence is provided for 
him by the colony of New South Wales. The squadron, which arrived 
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in Port Jackson on the 5th September, 1891, consists of the followi 
vessels: — 1 
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under favourable: ‘conditions, for 3 short period, « maximum 
obtained. QF.—Quick-firing guns. In reserve, 

The Boomerang and Karrakatta are classed as torpedo gun-boats; 
all the other vessels are third-class screw cruisers. The hull of each vessel 
is of steel The deck armour over machinery space is Qin. and 1-in, 
and the conning-towers are protected by 3-inch armour, except in the 

ease of the gunboats, the towers of which have 1-in. armour. 

Sy gl war vessels which the colony of New South Wales possesses 

two small torpedo banta, the Acheron and the Avernus, which are 
rented by the Naval Artillery Volunteers. 

Victoria has the following vessels available for harbour defence :— 





| ee 





Tons 
3,480 | Four 10-4n, M. 2 four 1-in, Norden- 
feldta, 4 wentytour QF 

: separ, 


2,730 


joes, and dropping gear for 
Tula torpedows, 
do do. 
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In addition to the vessels mentioned, Victoria in 1895 owned two steel 
gunboats, the Vietoria and the Albert, which it had been decided tosellin — 
consequence of the promulgation of an opinion by the Colonial Defence 
Committee that where there are complete fixed defences floating — 
defences do not add to the strength of « place, but in most cases even — 
tend to weaken it, by interfering with and limiting the ares of fire of 
the battery guns, or this reason the colony also decided to give up 
the use of the Melbourne Harbour Trust's hopper barges, the Batman — 
and the Fawkner, In 1896 the Government of Western Australia 
purchased the gunboat Victoria, with the intention of employing it in 
surveying service. 

‘Queensland has two gunboats, one of which, the Paloma, is usually 
employed on survey service on the coast of Queensland at the joint 
expense of the Queensland and British authorities, but the vessel has 
been lent temporarily to the Imperial Government, and is now in com= 
mission as tender to the Orlando. The other gunboat, the Gayundah, 
was paid off and placed in reserve on the 30th September, 1892, 
Particulars of the vessels available for the defence of Queensland ports 
are given below :— 





Dispilaco- 


oy Armament. 





Tons, 
Steel gunboat (twin screw) One 3.in, B.le Armstrong, one On. Bila 
two 3 8 
do 


‘Tender (twin screw). “One BH-pounder, ML 
Bango (twin screw) One gun. 

do ‘One gun. 

do One gun. 

do One gun. 

do One gun. 
Reeam pilrmace ..,e¢...5] seee | Two machine guns, 
Second.class steel torpedo}... | Two machine guns 











South Australia maintains one twin-serew steel cruiser, the Protector, 
of 920 tons The armament of this vessel consists of one &in. 11}-ton 
B.L, seven 6-in. d-ton BL, four 3-pdr. Q.F., and five Gatling machi 
gens. Tasmania owns one torpedo boat ; and Western Australia one 
schooner, the Meda, of 150 tons, employed on survey service at the joint 
expense of the Imperial and Colonial Governments. Western Australia 
has also purchased from the Victorian Government the steel gunboat 
Victoria, for employment in surveying service. New Zealand possesses 
four Thorneycroft torpedo boats and four steam launches fitted for 
torpedo work. z 
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Cost or Derexcr. 


Most of the colonies have spent considerable sums in works of 
defence, and the principal ports are well protected by extensive fortifica- 
tions, erected by the various Governments at great cost. 

‘The total expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue for defence 
purposes during 1894-95 was us follows :-— 





Amount, 





£ 
272,358 
194,020 
10 
i 
i 
7 
4 
3 


Weeomiccm® 


78,19 


670,354 


oe 





Th all the colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, a certain 
tmoust of money has been spont out of loans on works of defence, 
Vistoria, however, for several years has discontinued the expenditure 
of leant moneys for this service. The amounts thus spent during 1894-95 
sere as follow :— 


£ 
*48,979 
2,019 
151 
638 
2,494 


£54,181 
‘* Inclusive of 223,706 for naval station, Port Jackson, 


‘The total debt incurred by each colony for defence purposes to the 
end of 1894-95 was as follows :— 














‘This does not represent the whole cost of the fortifications, as 
sums have from time to time been expended from the general rev 
of the colonies in the construction of works of defence ; the amot 
such pa however, it is now impossible to determine. 

Tn 1890 a military commission was appointed by the Imper 
ere peed aepreery ee 

ion ing Ki 's Som ol wursday 
and Port Darwin me the jomt expense of the colonies, ‘The 
mission visited the points mentioned during 1891, and as a 
the evidence taken fortifications have been erected at King 
Sound and Thursday Island, and it is probable that similar worl 
be begun at Hobart and Port Darwin in the near future, Theg: 
of the batteries in King George’s Sound is supplied by Western 
tralia, and that colony bore one-fourth of the cost of constructior 
equipment, the other provinces contributing the remainder on a 
Jation basis. The cost of the defences at Thursday Island was 
Petia different colonies in proportion to the number of their inhabii 

forts are maintained under a like arrangement. 
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OF the 26th January, 1788, Captain Phillip arrived in Sydney 
Harbour, bringing with him an establishment of about 1,030 
People all told. Settlement soon spread from the parent colony, first to 
‘Tasmania in 1803, and afterwards to other parts of the continent 
tad to New Zealand. At the end of 1895 the population of Austral- 
asia had grown to 4,238,369 persons, thus distributed :— 














Iwo these numbers, which principally comprise the people of European 
descent, there be added an estimated population of 200,000 Australian 
aborigines in an uncivilized state in Western Australia, South Australia, 
and Queensland, and of 41,993 Maoris in New Zealand, the total popu- 
lation of Australasia at the end of 1895 would be nearly 4,500,000. 

The growth of the population of Australasia from the date of tho 
first settlement is shown in the following table. An official enumeration 
f the people was made in most of the years quoted :— 

















| Population of \annusl Increase Population of [Annual Increase 
re Attra | percent, | Tear ‘Australasia, per cent. 
1,924,770 4:39 
2,742, 550 3-60 
3,809,895 3:34 
3,985,273 2-60 
4,068,318 2-08 


4,153,766 210 
4,238,369 204 
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It is reasonable to expect that the rate of growth would decline as 
the population increased, and such has been the case since 1851, The 
high rate of increase of 11:3 per cent. from 1851 to 1861 is of course 
due to the gold discovery, which proved a strong incentive to emigra- 
tion to these colonies. The high annual increase between 1831 and 
1841 is owing to the policy of State-aided immigration which was then 
in vogue. Prior to this period the high average arose from the small 
number of people operated on. 

‘The following table shows the annual rate of increase of population in 
countries which are undergoing extensive settlement :— 





; Annual rate of 
Country. | Period. | Tecroestie 





oyrae MMC... rf ren oe 
Jape Colony (European or white races! 875-9) 
Brusil 172-88 | 247 
Canada 1881-91 | 142 
Chili ., 1885-91 183 





‘The population of Australasia, as shown by the census of 1891, had 
increased threefold since 1861, and nearly twofold since 1871, while the 
annual rate of increase for the whole thirty years was 3-78 per cent. 
Taking the colonies individually, the rate of increase for Queensland was 
the highest—a circumstance partly to be attributed to the large numbers 
introduced under the system of State-aided immigration which has pre 
vailed in that colony for many years ; but the largest numerical increase 
was that of New South Wales, The population of each colony (exclu- _ 
sive of aborigines, a few in New South Wales and Victoria excepted) 
at the last four census periods, is shown below :— 








: | 
New South Wales! 350,860 751,468 1,132,234 
Victoria 540,322 140,405 
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Queensland 
South Australi 
West’ Australia| 1 353, 
Tasmania 90,211 | 101,785 
New Zealand. 021 | 256,303 


Australasia...|1,252,996 |1,924,770 [2,762,550 93,800,895 | 378 











The following table gives tho total increase of each colony for the 
thirty-five years, 1861-95, distinguishing the natural increase arising 
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some indication of the future of these colonies when their population 
shall have reached the proportions to be found in the old world. The 
latest authoritative statements give the density of the populations of the 
great divisions of the world as follows :— 





Persons 
Continent. ‘Area in square Miles.| Population. | Pvssee 





3,555,000 362,590,000 | 101-99 

14,710,000 873,850,000 So-4L 

11,514,000 129,160,000 ne 

America 5 13,283,000 122,620,000 923 

Australasia and Pacific............ 3,300,000 4,940,000 150 

Polar Regiona.... | 4,889,000 300,000 0-06 
he World .oscssecseees] 61,251,000 | 1,403,400,000 








‘ From the earliest, years of settlement there was a steady if not = 
powerfnl stream of immigration into these colonies, but in 185], 
memorable for the finding of gold, the current was swollen by thousands 
of men in the prime of life who were attracted to the shores of Australia 
hy the hope of speedily acquiring wealth. By far the greater number of 
these new arrivals settled in the new colony of Victoria, which had 
just been separated from New South Wales, and for some years after- 
wards Victoria had an unprecedented increase to ita population. The 
vast changes which took place will be evident when it is stated that: in 
1850, just prior to the gold rush, the population of the northern and 
southern portions of New South Wales was :— 


Port Phillip (afterwards Victoria) 76,162 
Remaining portion of the Colony... 189,341 
While five years afterwards the populatidn of the two colonies was :— 


Victoria... . 364,326 
New South Wales . 277,679 


Victoria enjoyed the advantage in population and increased its lead 
early until 1871, when its inhabitants exceeded in number those of New 
South Wales by no less than 228,230. But from that time almost every 
year showed a nearer approach in the numbers of inhabitants of 
the two colonies, until at the census of 1891 Victoria had only a lead 
of 8,171, while at the end of that year New South Wales the 
greater population by about 7,500, "By the end of 1895 the parent 
colony, it is estimated, had increased its iead to nearly 100,000. 
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was 24-4 years; the average age of the males was 25-6 years, and that 
of the females 23-3 years. Taking the colonies separately, it will! be 
seen from the following table that the oldest population was that of 
Victoria, with an average of 25°6 years; and the youngest that of 
Quensland, with an average 


attracted thither by the discoveries of gold at Kimberley and elsewhere. 
The youngest male populations were in New South Wales and South 
Australia, which averaged 25-1 and 24-7 years respectively. The 
Youngest female population was found in Queensland, where 

average was 21 years; while tho oldest was in Victoria, averaging: 


Females. ‘Persona, 
239 


258 
237 
Dye 
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cent. ; while the proportion of inhabitants of 65 years and over in New 
South Wales is only 2-74 per cent., or one-half of the proportion shown 
‘Tasmania. 
The following table shows, in quinquennial periods, the ages of the 
people in each of the Australasian colonies :— 





Western lnuemonia | - New 


A 
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15 
20. 
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80 
35 
40 
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‘The period from 20 to 40 years is considered the “ soldier's age,” ag 
men of stich ages would be the first to be called upon for the defence of 
the country in case of war. At the census of 1891 Australasia had a 
force of nearly 700,000 men to draw upon for this purpose, of whom 
New South Wales would have contributed 209,589, Victoria 206,181, 
Queensland 86,766, South Australia 53,964, Western Australia 12,109, 
Tusmania 25,155, and New Zealand, 94,942. 

The female population of Australasia may be conveniently iped 
into three divisions, namely, dependent ages, from infancy to oye 
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The number of births in each colony and in the whole of Australasia, 
in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1895, was as follows :— 





s71-T6. | 1876-80, 





106,543. 
363 
2.270 
96,808 
4,033 
15,318 
9,901 


387,820 
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The following table shows the total number of deaths and the rate 
per thousand of mean population during the year 1895 :— 








29,216 | 20,740, 








DEATHS AND DEATH-RATES. 4r 


_ Thenumber of ; deaths in each colony and in the whole of Australasia, 
periods from 1861 to 1895, is shown in the following 





tent-ee | 206-70, as-15. | 187-80. | assi-ss, | 1590-90, | 1591-06, 





‘31,261 |} 36,408} 40,900 66,103 | star | 76,902 
49,452) 55,126 | 60,769 osu | 84,688 | 82,000 
ST} ose) 1900 i’ erat | aod | 94,581 
10,840 | 12,068 a018 | isas1| 20,695 
139} 711 gro] sass] 5430 
eass| 6002 | = ono x 9,700 10,123 


rnp | 13308 19.354 20,074 i 33,0 
= Les 


asa | xa5,sre | 1sa4o4 | ts7003 | 221,934) u0,o75 | 285,005 





The average death-rate of each colony for the periods shown in the 
above table is given below ; but the statement does not afford just 
comparison between the colonies, as no account is taken of the ages of 
the people :-— 





1561-46. | 1806-70. | 1871-76. 





79) 1607 
arse} ue 
mse} 1538 
ws70| 1891 
iw) 16% 























| 


ieerlectesile European countries the Australasian colonies occupy 
position i in respect to both birth and death rates. The 
birth-mte is high, and in European countries where it is 

higher it will be seen on reference to the subjoined table that the 
meri so considerably in excess that the difference between 
by natural increase, 

» of France, Austria, 

dof nine years 
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from 1885 to 1894; for all other countries they refer to the ten years 
1885.94 -— 





Excess of Births 


Country. 
ial 





New South Wales. 
Victoria. 











Netherlands 
Austria. 
Hungary . 
Switzerland 
Italy .. 
Denmarl 











Sweden .. 





No better testimony to the salubrity of the climate of Australasia could 
be obtained than is afforded by these figures. There are, of course, 
various circumstances other than climatic which would tend to make 
the mortality lighter in these than in older-settled countries, but when alll 
possible allowances are made for such circumstances a comparison 
between these colonies and the countries of Europe is still significantly 
favourable to Australasia. 


Inpex or Morrauiry. 


So far consideration has only been given to the actual death-rates aa 
they are obtained by taking the proportion which the number of deaths — 
bears to the number of inhabitants, It is well known, however, that 
the death-rate of a country is affected by more than the salubrity of its 
climate, the degree of perfection to which the sanitary condition of its 
cities and towns and villages has been brought, and the nature of the 
industrial pursuits of its people. Actuarial science has demonstrated 
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the fact that when a male child is born in the colony of New South 
Wales it may expect to live until it is 49-60 years old; if it survives 
‘until it is 2 years of age, it may expect to live 56-37 years ; while as it 
older the expectation of life gedeally diminishes until at 90 years 
sfage the man may count upon but 2-54 years of life. It is plain, 
that_a country has a large proportion of young people 
will, other things being equal, have a lower death-rate than another 
which has a comparatively large proportion of old persons. It is this 
fact that science now seeks to take into account in establishing 
the rates of mortality of the various countries of the world. It is not 
‘to base a rate on any table showing the expectation of life 
at successive ages ; but it is practicable to select a country, divide its 
m into certain age-groups, and ascertain the mortality of all 
countries on the assumption that the ages of the population of each hold 
the seme ions to the total inhabitants as ab thoes of the selected 
is is the course which has been suggested by the Interna- 
ical Tnstitute, i in its 1895 seseion, held at Berne, It has 
sloped te population of Sweden, as ascertained at the census of 1890, 
otha pe and divided it into the five age-groups of under 1 year, 
1 year and under 20 years, 20 yeare and under 40 years, 40 years and 
60, and 60 years and upwards, obtaining the percentages of 2:55, 
39°80, 26-96, 19-25, and 11-46 respectively. Applying these age pro- 
Portions to the population of each of tho ‘Australasian colonies as 
ascertained. at the census of 1891, the “index of mortality,” as dis- 
from the actual “death-rate,” is found as given below for 
ay last five yeara. How greatly the ages of the people of a 
affect its mortality will be evident from the fact that whereas 
in 189. he peaaredaag the colonies ranged from 9°91 in New Zealand 
to 17-50 in Western Australia, or 7°59 per thousand, the range of the 
indexes of mortality was only 2-21 per thousand, namely, from 14-44 in 
New Zealand to 16°65 in Western Australia, In comparing the indexes 
‘of various years it must not be forgotten that the composition of the 
Population of some of the colonies, notably of Western Australia, has 
changed since the Jast census was taken :— 





Colony. | 1890, 1891. 1892, | 1898, | 190, 





13°95 | 











16-68 | 17-83 | 
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MARRIAGES. 


‘The number of marriages and the marriage-rate per thousand of mean 
population for each colony during the year 1895 are shown below :— 





‘Marriages, ‘Marriage Rate, 





635 





‘The number of marriages in each colony and in the whole of Austral- 
asia, in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1895, was as follows :— 





| mas. |x 





16,00 
22.287 
200 x 
1379 
ine 
5.006 
7340 12pH | 16,220 18,102 
47 T1T.506 








‘The average marriage-rates for each colony during the same Bie 


are given below, ‘The table shows the ratio of marriages to population; 
to ascertain the ratio of married it is necessary to double the 





tem-05, 





























During the last five years the marriage-rate has fallen considerably 
in all the colonies. With the exception of New Zealand it was lower 
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in every colony during 1891-95 than during the preceding quinquennial 
erage ees tian daring: the: Ses. years, 1081-85, 

snother proof of the truth of the oft-repeated statement that 
commercial depression always exerts an adverse influence on the 


rate of Australasia with that of other 
itions are essentially different, is not of 
touch value, and svar is not given here, 
Particulars relative to divorce in the Australasian colonies will be 
found in the chapter headed “ Social Condition.” 


Nanve Racks. 


At the census of 1891 only 38,879 aborigines were enumerated, of 
whom: 8,280 were in New South Wales, 565 in Victoria, 23,789 in South 
Australia, and 6,245 in Western Australia. The figures relating to 
New South Wales and Victoria included all aborigines living in those 

rin ‘but the returns from the other colonies were very imperfect. 
aborigines of Tasmania are extinct, but the Tasmanian census of 
1891 enumersted 139 half-castes, who were included in the general 
Tt has been asserted that there are some 70,000 abori+ 

|, but this is a very crude estimate, and may be far 

the truth, In the case of South Australia, a large number of 

: ee the Northern Territory are entirely outside the bounds 

e and it seems probable that they are as numerous in that 

my a3 in Queensland. The census of Western Australia included 
aboriginals in the employment of the colonists, and as large 

of this, the greatest in aren of all the Australasian colonies, 
nearer it may be presumed that the number of aborigines 

[was very far short of the total in the colony. Altogether, 
population of thecontinent may be set down at something 


to the census 
ian aborigines 


pulation of 
181 females. 
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Aten Races. 


‘At the census of 1891 the Chinese and half-caste Chinese in the whole 
group of colonies numbered 42,521, distributed as follows :-— 


New pe Wales 


Since 1880 it has been deemed expedient by the Governments of the 
colonies to enact prohibitive laws against the immigration of Chinese, 
and their migration from one colony to another, For several years a 
poll-tax of £10 was imposed, but now, in accordance with the most 
recent legislation on the subject, masters of vessels are forbidden under 
a heavy penalty to bring more than one Chinese to every 300 tons, and 
8 pola of £100 is charged on landing, except in Western Australia, 

the tax is £10, and in South Australia, where no poll-tax is 

aa |, but masters of vessels may only bring one Chinese to 
tons burden. ‘These stringent regulations have had the effect of 
bring ig about the almost entire cessation of this class of immigration. 

Tho only other alien race present in large numbers in any of the colo 
nies aro the Polynesians in Queensland, where they numbered 9,428 a6 
the census of 1591, 


NATURALISATION. 


‘The number of persons naturalised in Australasia during 1894 was 
1,121; of these, over one-fourth took out papers of naturalisation 
in Queensland and Victoria respectively, and over one-fifth in New 
Zenland and New South Wales. The figures for South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania are small. The following are the 
returns for each colony :— 





] Germans 
2 jandottier! sean. | cu 4 a 
. inese, | Others. | ‘Tot 
we eee inevians.| 
ations. 





New South Wales ... 7 | . 7 
Victoria .. 4 a re 
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Crrtes ann Towns. 


of the chief cities of Australasia has been no less remark- 

of the colonies themselves, and has no parallel among the 

cities of the old world. Even in America the rise of the greut cities has 

Seocspenint by a corresponding increase in the rural population, but 

lonies, perhaps for the first time in history, is presented the 

‘of magnificent cities growing with marvellous rapidity, and 

within their limits one-third of the population of the colonies 

they are the seat of government. The abnormal aggregation 

population into their capital cities is a most unfortunate element 

progress of the colonies, and one which seems to become every 
more marked, 

‘The increase in the population of the chief cities of Australasia and 
the estimated numbers of their inhabitants at the various census periods 
are shown in the following table, which illustrates the remarkable pro- 

to 


wn, | as. | 8m, | um |r | mn 








| | 
95,789 | 137,776 | 224,930 
139,916 | 206,7) 282,947 
6,051 15,029 
18,303 42,744 


ase 6,244 
19,449 19,092 | 
7,008 





Finis «tin 180, In 1850. 


‘The aggregation of population is most marked in the case of Melbourne, 
but Adelaide and Sydney are also conspicuous. ‘The proportion of popu- 
ation in each capital compared with that of the whole colony is shown 
below for the three years 1871, 1881 and 1891 :— 











of New Zealand population resident in Wellington 
though it is the capital of the colony that city is exceeded 





in population by Auckland, as well’ as by Dunedin and Christchurch, 
sull, even in the largest of these cities—Auckland—the population is 
not more than 8-18 per cent. of that of the whole colony, 

‘The following is a list of the cities and towns of Australasia with 
a population exceeding 5,000 at the census of 1891 in all cases the 
suburbs are included :—  - 


City or Town. 


Rockhampton 
Maryborough 
Townsville... 8,564 || Wanganui 




















‘The estimated population of the capitals of the Australasian o 
on the 31st December, 1895, was as follows 
Sydney... 
julbourne 

Brisbane 

Adelaide 

Perth .. 

Hobart 

Wellington 


Brerapsaces. 


One of the subjects of inquiry at the census of 1891, as at previous 
enumerations, was the birthplaces of the population. ‘The result of the 
tabulation shows that while there are differences in the component parts 
of the population in the several colonies, these differences are slight, and 
the great majority of the people—to the extent, indeed, of fully 95 per 
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that of most European countri¢s, for even in 

where people of foreign descent are proportionately more 

numerous than in any of the other colonies, they do not amount to more 

than 10 per cent. of the total oi eee The subjoined table shows 

ae pees results ae the tabulation of the birthplaces of 

population lony, the figures being exclusive of aborigines, 

and inclusive, in the caxe a Saropeen countries, of their colonies and 
Possessions :— 


eent.—are of British origin. Probably the population of Australasia is 
more bomogeneous than 
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A glance at this table will show that natives of the Australasian 
eolonies formed fully two-thirds of the population, and that the great 
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majority of the Australasian-born population were natives of the 
ticular colony in which they were enumerated. The percentage of 
people born in the colony in which. they were resident at the time 
the census, of those born in the other six Australasian colonies, 

the total Austrilasian-born population to the total population of 
colony, are shown below :— 





Pereentage to Total Population of-— 


Colony. Natives Natives ot | Australaaian- 


of Colony of y born 
Enumeration, |°ter Colontes. | ponntation, 





5852 
6l44 


&| #886585 





These figures show that proportionately the largest Australasian-born 
eee is to be found in Tasmania, where more than 73 out of every 
00 of the inhabitants were born in the colony, and over 78 per cent, 
were Australasians, In Queensland, on the contrary, very nearly half 
the population were natives of countries outside Australasia, and only 
45 per cent. were Queenslanders by birth. The low proportion of 
native-born in the colony in question is no doubt accounted for by the 
comparatively recent settlement of much of its territory, and the encour 
ragement given to immigrants from the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, It will be noticed that New South Wales has proved 
the most attractive of all the provinces to those born in other parts of 
Australasia, while New Zealand, from its isolated position and greater 
distance, has drawn to itself the smallest proportion of Australasian 
natives. ‘The following figures set forth still more clearly the extent 
to which each colony is indebted for population to its neighbours >— 





|_ Number of | Number of | 


wix Colonies | ated in other | to Colony, 
| enumernted. | six Colonies. 


New South Wales, 9 & 40,467 
Victoria 7 6 7,975 
13,912 
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Tn New South Wales, it will be seen, there were 83,987 natives of the 
other colonies, while only 43,520 natives of New South Wales had 
pe ar homes in other parts of Australasia, the result being a net 

each £0 407 pee persons—a very considerable proportion, seeing that 
provinces were originally colonised from New South 
Wales On the ther and) hand, South "Australia showed a loss of 36,247 
from intercolonial movements of population ; Tasmania had lost 19,417 ; 

and New Zealand, 7,927. The natives of other parts of Australas 
resident in Victoria very nearly balanced the number of Victorians resi- 
in other provinces, the excess in favour of the colony in question 
under 8,000. Queensland gained 13,912 from the other colonies ; 

and Western Australia, 1,237 persons. 

Next to the Australasian-born population, natives of the United King- 
dom were by far the most numerous class in each colony. The following 
table shows the percentages of natives of England and Wales, Scotland, 
ind Treland to the total population of each colony :— 





Natives of — 





. | Scotland, Ireland, | Me 


Kingdom, 





B28 668 23°67 
445, 748 26-22 
509 10-93 86-22 
448 22-49 

2017 

1829 

92 





27-36 





expected that the percentage of natives of the United 
would be highest in those colonies which have introduced a 
‘number of assisted immigrants during the last twenty years, namely, 
and New Zealand, in which colonies the percentage of the 

ion is comparatively low. he composition of the 

i i nto consideration, it will 

tionately much more 

those of Balas birth. "The distributi ion of natives of 

is very unequal in the different colonies. While 

fire proportionately more numerous than natives of 

and Ireland in South Australia, ern Australia, and Tas- 
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majority of the Australasian-born population were natives of the par- 
ticular colony in which they were enumerated, The percentage of the 
people born in the colony in which they were resident at the time of 
the census, of those born in the other six Australasian colonies, and of 
the total Australasian-born population to the total population of each 
colony, are shown below :— 


Porcentage to Total Population o 
Colony. Natives | satives ot | Australasian: 


of Colony of 4 ef 
Enumeration, |%€® Colonies.) popatation. 





New South Wales INT TL9S 
Victori " 675 Oo 31 
7M 52-09 
345 7140 


653 6242 
4a 734 
oh 61-06 


506 6740 


These figures show that proportionately the largest Australasian-born 
population is to be found in Tasmania, where more than 73 out of every 
100 of the inhabitants were born in the colony, and over 78 per cent, 
were Australasians. In Queensland, on the contrary, very nearly half 
the population were natives of countries outside Australasia, and only 
45 per cent. were Queenslanders by birth. The low proportion of 
native-born in the colony in question is no doubt accounted for by the 
comparatively recent settlement of much of its territory, and the encou- 
ragement given to immigrants from the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, It will be noticed that New South Wales has proved 
the most attractive of all the provinces to those born in other parts of 
Australasia, while Now Zealand, from its isolated position and greater 
distance, has drawn to itself the smallest proportion of Australasian 
natives, The following figures set forth still more clearly the extent 
to which each colony is indebted for population to its neighbours ;— 

|_ Number of | Number of | 
Natives of other/Nativexenumer| Gain 


: Lows 
Colony. ‘ix Colonies | ated to other | toColony. | to Colony. 
Guumessted. | “six Colonies, | 








New South Wales. “4 43,520 40,467 
Victoria | 7,975 | 
13,012 
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Tn New South Wales, it will be seen, there were 83,987 natives of the 
‘other colonies, while only 43,520 natives of New South Wales had 
‘made their homes in other parts of Australasia, the result being a net 
gain of 40,467 poersons—a very considerable proportion, seeing that 
esveral of tlie other provinces were originally colonised from New South 
Wales. On the other hand, South Australia showed a loss of 36,247 
from intercolonial movements of population ; Tasmania had lost 19,417 ; 
and New Zealand, 7,927. The natives of other parts of Australasia 

Victoria very nearly balanced the number of Victorians resi- 

dent in other provinces, the excess in favour of the colony in question 

ing under 8,000. Queensland gained 13,912 from the other colonies ; 
and Western Australia, 1,237 persons. 

Next to the Australasian-born population, natives of the United King- 

| dom were by far the most numerous class in each colony. ‘The following 
table shows the percentages of natives of England and Wales, Scotland, 
snd Treland to the total population of each colony :-— 


Natives of— 
Colony. a 
aia | Scotland. | Ireland, 
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that the percentage of ni 
be highest in those colonies which have introduced a 
‘assisted immigrants during the last twonty years, namely, 
and New Zealand, in which colonies the percentage of the 
ition is comparatively low, If the composition of the 
the United Kingdom be taken into consideration, it will 
h and Irish colonists are proportionately much more 
those of English birth. The distribution of natives of 
ix very unequal in the different colonies. While 
Are proportionately more numerous than natives of 
and Ireland in South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- 
Scotsmen are most numerous in New Zealand, and Irishmen in 
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of marriage had been granted in New South Wales, it is reasonable to 
assume that the figures quoted for that colony understate the truth, no 
doubt owing to the reluctance on the part of many people whose marriage 
bonds had been severed to return themselves as “divorced” in the 
census schedules, and the same remark applies to the other colonies. 
The following table shows the number of unmarried, married, and 
widowed people in each colony, those whose conjugal condition was 
‘unspecified on the schedules having been proportionately distributed :— 





South |Western 
i | Tas. Austeal~ 
Vietoria| Qo | Atta] Austra Izealena,| “esta” 





408,566 114,066 1,416,007 
170,054 48,032 22, 664,901 
18,600 3,808, 04,928 
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From the foregoing figures it will be seen that unmarried males are 
Targely in excess of unmarried females in each colony. The number 
for each colony and the percentage of unmurried females to unmarried 
males are shown in the following table :— 





| Excess ot | Percantago of 
isles, Unmarried Males | Unmarried Females 


‘over to 
‘Unmarried Females. Unmarried Salen, 





New Sonth Wales 
Victoria 


‘The percentage is particularly low in those colonies which have 
attracted much population from the other provinces, as New South 
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Queensland, and Western Australia; while it is near the 
mene fe Victoria and New Zealand, which have neither gained nor 
Jost population to any great extent ; and it is considerably above the 
average in South Australia and Tasmania, whence a great amount of 
emigration to the other colonies hax taken place. This fact favours the 
supposition that the movement of perntatien chiefly consisted of young 
unmarried males attracted to the other colonies by the hope of bettering 
their condition. 


The numbers of married males and females are fairly equal in all 
the colonies, the males preponderating everywhere except in Victoria 
and New Zealand ; there must, therefore, have been an emigration of 
married ahs ee vo “hf pesvistes, 

‘Amongst the w’ males largely outnumber males, as was to be 

from the higher deathrate and the proportionately larger 
of males remarried. Western Australia, however, shows a 
widowers over widows, The following table shows for 
proportion of unmarried, married, and widowed males 
; of unmarried, married, and widowed females to total 
of unmarried, married, and widowed persons to total 
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Stoxyess anv Ixrreury. 
Tnquiries were made in the census schedules respecting the number of 
suffering from sickness and infirmity, but there is reason to believe 
reat of the colonies at least the way which A oo Viet = 


ite way ; and in 
sick and infirm 





includes all ages, while the other half only includes the population 
of 15 and over. The following: table shows the remit of the 
tabul for each of the colonies -— 





South Weatern| ‘Tos 
mania, 











35 
7 
882 |3,416 | 9,396 


























* Included under tnore general heading. {tte sumer, 199 persons ree $0 
Patten gree 1s seams ety, while 278 persons refer to'the whcle ‘popalation. 
15 years only. 


Hanrrarions. 


At the census of 1891 inquiry was made on the householders’ 
schedules respecting the dwellings of the population. The information 
sought was in respect to whether a building was occupied, unoccupied, 
or in course of construction ; the material of which it was built, and the 
number of rooms which it contained. ‘The tabulation was not made with 
the same degree of completeness in all the colonies; but.as far as com- 
parative figures can be given they are shown below:— 





| Now ‘South (Western 
Clase of Dwelling. | goat |r Rpeene ae | eter) as | New 
| 





* Included under more general heading. 
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‘The materials of which the dwellings in each colony were constructed 
are shown in the following table, as far as the particulars are available:— 





Aus 


sam8 | 19; 
os! os 
002 | aye 
Fags 
1m) 30 
Tn) a 








‘Included in previous line, 


‘The number of rooms is given below for all houses, whether occupied or 
Snoceupied, except in the case of New South and New Zealand, 
‘shore the figures given refer only to occupied 


Dwellings, with— 





ors 
110} 1,226 | 
1987 ual —_ 701 
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=o] SIRO) | Bai,300 | aan | at 13,61 





‘Th Queensland the habitations were enumerated under the Quinquen- 
‘til Census Act, which does not provide for a statement either of the 
Tiaterials of which houses are constructed or of the number of rooms 
ee woe From the foregoing figures it will be seen that in 

@ there are nearly 5} persons to every occupied house. 
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=] Pessoa progress of all matters relating to denominational Religion 
since the early years of Australasian settlement has been steady 
and remarkable. For the first fifteen years after the foundation of the 


colony of New South Wales only a single denomination was recognised 
by Government or possessed either minister or organisation—the Estab- 
lished Church of England. In those days the whole of Australasia was 
ecclesiastically within the diocese of the Bishop of Calcutta, of which it 
formed an Archdeaconry ; this continued until 1836, when the bishopric 
of Australia was constituted, and the Rev. William Grant Broughton, D.D, 
(formerly Archdeacon), was consecrated the first Bishop. In 1841 the 
bishopric of New Zealand was established, and in 1842 that of Tas- 
mania. Considerable changes took place in 1847, when the dioceses of 
Melbourne, Adelaide (including South Australia and Western Aug- 
tralia), and Newcastle (including the northern portion of what is now 
New South Wales, and the whole of Queensland) were established, and 
the Bishop of Australia was styled Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan 
of Australia and Tasmania. In 1857 the diocese of Perth was formed 
out of that of Adelaide, and in 1859 the diocese of Brisbane out of that 
of Newcastle ; in 1863 the bishopric of Goulburn was separated from 
Sydney ; in 1867 the bishopric of Grafton and Armidale was formed 
out of part of the diocese of Neweastle; in 1869 Bathurst was separated 
from Sydney ; in 1875 Victoria was divided into the two dioceses of 
“Melbourne and Ballarat ; in 1878 the bishopric of Northern Queensland 
was established, with Townsville as seat of its Bishop; in 1884 the 
diocese of Riverina was formed out of parts of the dioceses of 
Bathurst and Goulburn; and in 1892 parts of the bishoprics of 
Brisbane and Northern Queensland were formed into the new diocese 
of Rockhampton. 

Each colony preserves its autonomy in church matters, but the 
Bishop of Sydney is nominal head or Primate within the boundaries 
of Australian and Tasmania. In 1872 the ties between the churches 
in the various colonies under the jurisdiction of the Primacy were 
strengthened by the adoption of one common constitution, A general 
synod of representatives of each of these colonies mects in Sydn 
every five years to discuss church affairs in general. New Zealand 
excluded from this amalgamation, and possesses a Primacy of its own. 
As already stated, a Bishop of New Zealand was appointed in 1841, 
Afver various changes the constitution of the church in New Zealand 
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The following tables show the number of adherents to the he re 
denominations in each colony at the census enumerations of 1871, 18! 
and 1891 :— 
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120,104 25,853 £260,303 | 1,024,770 
(862,346 | 213,526 | 179,865 | 29,708 430,083 | 2742550 
1,123,964 1,189,840 | S055 728 49,782 (626,698 | 3,801,050 





























® Asroligions were not enumerated at the Tasmanian Cenvus of 1881, the figures given for that 
Year have been estimated. Included In “All other Religions," 
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The for 1891 are exclusive of aborigines, while in 1871 and 
1881 a civilized aborigines were included in the returns for New 
Sonth Wales and Victoria. 

‘The following table shows the proportions held by the principal 
denominations to the total population of each colony at the pedlettes 
of 1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 
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From the foregoing tables it will be seen that while there have been 
fluctuations in individual colonies, the relative strength of the pri 
denominations in the whole of Australasia has 
alteration during the last twenty years. The Church of England at each 
census embraced 39-1 cent. of the population, while the Roman 
Catholic Church retail troes 23-1 per cent. in 1871 to 22-2 per cent. in 
1881, and still farther to 21-1 per cent. in 1891. The Presbyterian 
Church also receded. from 13°6 per cent. in 1871 to 13-4 per cent. in 
1881 and 13-0 in1891 ; while the various Methodist bodies, which have 
been classed together, increased from 10°5 per cent. in 1871 to 10-9 
cent. in 1881 and 11-4 per cent, in 1891. Congregationalists and Bay 
taken together were equal at the three enumerations, but the former show 
# slight decrease during the twenty years, while the latter show a 
corresponding increase. The column headed “All others” also shows an. 
increase from 9-3 cent. to 11-0 per cent. during the period, This 
column contains all the minor denominations, of which none are at 
all numerous except Lutherans in Queensland and South Australia ; 
those whose denomination could hardly be classed as a religion; and 
all those who, from conscientious scruples, took advantage of the 
clauses of the Census Acts by which the filling in of the column “Religious 
Denomination ” was left optional. 

In 1871 the relative strength of the Church of England was greatest 
in the colonies in the following order:—Western Australia, Tasmania, 
Now South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Victoria, and South 
Australia; but in 1891 the order had changed to Tasmania, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Victoria, and 
South Australia, The Roman Catholic Church in 1871 was relatively 
strongest in New South Wales; in 1881, in Western Australin; and 
in 1891, again in New South Wales, with Western Australian and 
Queensland Tie et and South Australia and New Zealand 
last on the list. 0 Presbyterian Church has always been most 
numerous in New Zealand and Victoria, and weakest in Western 
Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania. The various Methodist 
denominations were at each enumeration strongest in South Australia, 
where they numbered close upon one-fifth of the total population. ‘They 
were also considerably above the averago strength in Victoria, while 
the only colony in which they fell much below the average was Queens- 
land. Congregationalists and Baptists were also relatively most 
powerful in the southern colonies. The percentages shown in the 
column “ All others” are unduly swollen in the case of Queensland and 
South Australia by the inclusion of Lutherans ; were these omitted 
the figures for 1891 would be fairly equal for all the colonies, 

Tn the table showing the actual number of adherents of each of the 
principal denominations for 1891, the Salvation Army is a new element, 
Any adherents to this persuasion who may have existed in 1881 were 
grouped with “All other Religions.” 
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Tar Dexomrations ix 1895. 


Tt is estimated that at the end of 1895 the number of adherents te 
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{1,077,870 [1,181,700 | 101,25 | 100,48 | 008,706 | 4,238,860 
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per would, indeed, have been. strange if communitics so prosperous as, 

¢ Australasian colonies had neglected the important matter of 
Relcatca and in every province of the group it will be found that the 
State has taken the subject in hand—to an extent, in some instances, 
far beyond what has been done in most of tle countries of the old world: 
Jn each colony provision is made for primary education, and in all 
there are grammar and high schools, by means of which those who 
have the desire may qualify themselves for the higher studies.of the 
University. So bountiful has been the provision made by the State that 
in most cases the cost of education is merely nominal, and the poverty of 
the parents ceases to be an excuse for the ignorance of the children, 
No doubt: in the very early days of colonisation there was but little 
attention paid to education ; but as soon as the sharp struggle for bare 
existence was over attempts were made to provide in some degree the 
means of instruction for the rising generation, and the foundations were 
laid of an educational system that is in the highest degree creditable to 
these young communities. The denominations were naturally the first 
to build schools and provide teachers; but there was always a large 
Proportion of persons who objected to denominationalism, especially 
those who belonged to denominations not subsidised by the State, and 
hence there arose a National or non-sectarian system which has in the 
course of time almost monopolised the educational field. 

Tn all the Australasian colonies the State system of education is 
secular, Western Australia in 1895 being the last colony to abolish sub- 
sidies to denominational schools. ‘The Education Acts of each colony 
contain compulsory clauses, but the enforcement of these is not every- 
where equally strict. In Victoria, for instance, compulsory attendance 
at school has been insisted upon with great rigour, while in Queensland 
the principle of compulsion has been allowed to remain almost in 
abeyance, and in the other colonies it has been enforced with varyiny 
degrees of strictness. In Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, fee. 
South Australia the education provided by the State is entirely free of 
charge to the parents ; while in New South Wales, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania small fees are charged, but are not enforeed where the 
parents can reasonably plead poverty. 
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instruction, while the teachers are allowed to impart additional subjects, 
for which n small fee has to be paid. Religion is strictly forbidden to 
be taught during school-hours, and not at any time must a State teacher 
give instruction therein. Secondary education is principally in the 
hands of private or denominational establishments, The higher educa- 
tion is supplied by the University, with its affiliated colleges. 

The Education Department in Queensland is administered by the 
Secretary for Public Instruction. The Act now in force was passed in 
1875, and is of a tolerably liberal character, primary education being 
secular and free. The compulsory clause has not been put into opera- 
tion, as it would be a very difficult thing to enforce its provisions in 
the scattered and sparsely-populated districts of the interior. ‘The public 
schools are divided into two classes, termed State and Provisional 
schools, A State school must have an average daily attendance of thirty 
children, and the local district must contribute one-fifth of the cost af 
maintaining, repairing, and making additions to the building. Tn the 
ease of the establishment of s Provisional school, the Minister may 
grant a subsidy towards the cost of erection of the necessary building, 
provided the proposals of the promoters are submitted to him before 
they are carried out. Towards the cost of administration and main- 
tenance of this class of school the Government makes a capitation 
grant, equal to the average cost per head of children in State schools. 
Secondary education is provided for by means of grammar schools, 
which are liberally assisted by the State. Although steps are now 
being taken to secure the establishment of such an institution, Queens 
land has no University of its own, but sends a fair proportion of 
students to the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne. 

‘The South Australian system of primary education, which was intro- 
duced in its present form in 1878, is very similar’ to those already 
described, It is presided over by a responsible Minister, with an 
Tnspector-General and other officials Education is compulsory, secular, 
and free. To the end of 1891 « small weekly fee had to be paid by all 
parents able to do so, but at the beginning of 1892 primary instruction. 
became entirely free. Children who have attained a certain standard of 
education ure exempt from compulsory attendance. Religious instrac~ 
tion is not allowed to be given except out of ordinary school-hours. 
Secondary education is in the hands of private and denominational 
establishments, und the ity of Adelaide, though small, is efficient. 

Under the Elementary Educa Act of 1871 primary education | 
in Western Australia is imparted in Government schools, which are 
entirely supported by the State. An Amendment Act passed in 1893 
Tere edacational atfairs in the colony under the control of a responsible — 

inister, and afforded facilities for special religious teaching being 

en in the schools, Another Amendment Act which came into foree 
in 1894 abolished payment by results, and gave powers for the enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance. Until 1895, private schools were also 
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assisted from the public on condition of submitting to Government 
8 in secular subjects ; but towards the end of that year an Act 
abolishing the system of making annual grants to denomina- 

schools, and providing that during the year 1896 the State should 

hand over as compensation for the abolition of these subsidies the sum of 
£20,000, to be divided between the schools in like proportions to those 
which the distribution of the annual vote in 1895. There is a 
high ‘at Perth, and a grammar school at Fremantle, and further 


it is given to secondary instruction by the institution of 
which are open to competition. 

‘Th Tasmania the Chiet Secretary holds the portfolio of Education, and 
i charge of matters relating to primary instruction, There are 
schools in every country town throughout the colony, and several 
and Launceston. The principle of compulsion is nominally in 
and special religious instruction is given by the Church of 
Clergy out of school-hours. Secondary education is en- 
‘Souraged by means of superior schools and a system of scholarships ; 
iy examinations are held at which successful candidates may 
in tle degree of Associnte of Arts. Tho University of Tasmania was 
in 1890, and at first was merely an examining body, but in 
ing of the year 1893 a building was acquired and teaching 
for the purpose of enabling students to graduate in Arts, 
and Laws. The first degree, one of B.A., was taken in 1894, 

ment grants the institution a sum of £3,000 annually. 
few Zealand has an educational system which is entirely secular and 
‘Tree. There isa ite department of education, presided over by one 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown, as in the other colonies. The 
: has been divided into school districts, each presided over 
local and a capitation grant of £3 15s. per head is paid by 
for every child in average attendance, and, in addition, 1s. 6d. 
for the support of scholarships, with other grants for school- 
init In districts where there are few 
i Maori children. 
‘sehools, colleges, and grammar schools provide the means for 
education ; and the ersity of New Zealand, 
i¢r colonies, is empowere! the same degrees 
Universities of Oxford and Camb except as regards 
i ing tho undergraduates 
‘ity of Otago, 

¥ College. 


Stare Scuoors. 
the whole of Australasia at the end of 1894 there were 7,542 
, including what are termed Provisional Schools in Queens- 
ling 65 schools maintained by the Government of New 








Zealand for the Maori children in districts whore there are few or no | 
Europeans. Exclusive of 778 sewing-mistresses, of whom 71 were in 
‘New South Wales, 427 in Victoria, 104 in South Australia, and 176in — 
New Zealand, the teuching staff numbered 15,088; and the average 
attendance of scholars during the year wes 462,744, giving an average 
number of 61 per school and 31 per teacher, and forming 11-3 per cent. 
of the mean population of Australasia. he figures for the individual — 
colonies will be found aj — 





130,089 | 
132,083 
45,050 








It should be noted that in those colonies where secondary schools are 
wholly maintained by the State no attempt has been made to sey 
them from primary schools, and the figures given therefore refer to, all 
Government educational institutions, with the exception of industrial 
and technical schools, As a rule, secondary education in the colonies 
is provided by private establishments, which are more or less subsidised 
by the State. In New South Wales, however, there are a number of 
Government high schools where much good work is done. The per 
centage of the population of New Zealand—15-2—shown as in average 
attendance at the State schools, it must also be remarked, is rather 
higher than it should be, on account of a number of Maori children 
attending the ordinary schools in districts where there are nono estab-_ 
lished for the “natives,” while the basis on which the proportion has 
heen calculated is the population exclusive of aborigines. ‘These 
“Native” schools in New Zealand, of which the number has already 
been given as 65, had a teaching-staff of 126 in 1894, with an enrolment 
of 2,424 and an average attendance of 1,775 scholars, and the expen- 
diture on the schools during the year amounted to £15,390. Of the 
children who received instruction at the institutions, 734 per cent. 
were pure Maori, 10 per cent. were half-caste, and 164 per cent, were 
peaccpests or, in the words of the Minister of Education, “inclining to — 
the European” race. 
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‘The grows enrolment of pupils at the State schools of Australasia 
ele was 797,728, while the net enrolment, or the number of 
distinet children, came to 681,695, forming 16-6 per cont, of the mean 
2 ieaerpag In most of the colonies the net cnrcaneiti is obtained ina 
manner—by deducting a certain percentage from 
; butin one or two—notabiy in Vietoria—the actual 
are | 1 by the Edueation Department. The following table 

the gross and net enrolment of exch colony :— 





Net Enrolment, 


Total. | of Population, 





| 


127,300 





Tt will be seen that the largest percentage of the population enrolled 
at State schools was to be found in New Zealand, and the lowest in 
Western Australia. Such a comparison, however, is of very little value, 
pane the proportion which the children of school age bear to the 

population varies considerably in the different colonies, being as 

pte 27 per cont. in New Zealand, ns compared with 24 per cent. in 

‘South Wales and 21 per cent. in Victoria, while in Western 

“Australia, which is stilt at its pi pioneer stage, there must of necessity be 

aa: ‘smaller ga of dependent children than in the more 

#ettled colonies Farther on in this chapter will be found a 

of the children of school age, taken for thix purpose as 

Webween 5 and 15 years in all the colonies, with the number enrolled at 

“all institutions, both State and private. This will give a better view 

Wot the relative strictness or laxity with which the attendance of childrer 
## school is enforced in the different provi 

es show that during 

nance of the State 

enue from fees, 

aan and South 


y schools is of a 
colony subsidising 
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its grammar schools at the rate of £1,000 each annually. In New 
South Wales the only private school subsidised is the Sydney Grammar 
School, which is endowed by statute to the extent of £1,500. Formerly 
the annual grant to this institution was much larger, but in 1895 
Parliament withdrew its additional allowance. The expenditure on the 
State schools in each of the colonies will be found below. The figures 
for New South Wales and some of the other provinces do not give the 
whole expense to the State, as most of the principal teachers enjoy 
tesidences for which no rent charge is made :-— 





sxpended on | Net | 
Gaia: Aantal ta trom | Cost tostate, | E*hended on 
of os, anos Bo gxeluding * | 


Matsionance, ic etnies, re 





£ £ £ 
587,203 7 516,570 
619,087 
181,191 
6,268 


370,920 
1,080,087 | 127,787 | 1,852,630 | 153,768 
* Your onding 30th June, 1895, 


Against the sum of £5,925 expended on school premises in Queens 
land must be set local contributions of £1,405 towards the cost of 
buildings ; and in the case of Tasmania the revenue of £908 includes 
contributions from the school fees to the amount of £606, the teachers 
retaining £9,052 of the fees received during the year. Excluding the 
cost of school premises, the amount expended on each child in average 
attendance at the State schools of Australasia was £4 0 ld. Until 
the year 1888 the average expenditure in New South Wales was higher 
than in any of the other colonies ; but in 1894 it was lower than that 
of Victoria, Western Australia, and Queensland, For the individual 
colonies the net cost to the State of every child in average attendance, 
excluding expenditure on buildings, was as follows :— 
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are not accurately determinable at the present time, although they 
should be kept in view when considering the following figures :— 





‘Net Enrolment 
Colony. of 





New South Wales 
Victoria .. 
Queensland 


961,240 





‘There is, it will be seen, great room for improvement in all the 
colonies in the attendance at school of children of ages at which they 
might very well be receiving instruction. Of course, many such children 
are exempt. by law from ese becncvtance: itis maskin Ct age in 
Queenslend, for instance, being 12 years. 

‘The average daily attendance at the State schools of all the colonies 
during 1894 was 462,744, or 58 per cent. of the gross enrolment. Cul 
culated on the same percentage, the average attendance at the various 
private schools would amount to 81,883, and that of all schools to 
544,627. Compared with the total population of each colony, the 
proportion of children enrolled was as follows :— 





Enrolment per cent. of Population. 
Colony. ———__—————_ 





New South Wales 
Victoria 





‘This shows a gross school enrolment in Australasia of three to every 
thirteen inhabitants, and a net enrolment of one in every five inhab- 
itants—a proportion as favourable as that of any European country. 

‘The number of children attending school has increased ry far 
greater rate than the population, as will be seen by the following 
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sr in iach he stan rly years 
reach of the masses than formerly :— 


isi 


‘1851 
1891 
1994 


Population from 1861 to 1894 more than trebled itself, but the 
number of school children in 1894 was nearly six and a fifth times as 
great as in 1861. 


Univensrries anp CoLieces. 


The advance of education is hardly more clearly indicated by the 
institution and success of Colleges and Universities than is the progress 
of wealth or the attainment of leisure. In Australin the earliest 
attempts to provide for what may be termed the luxuries of educa- 

were made in New South Wales in 1852, and in Victoria in 
when the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne respectively 
were established. No other colony of Australasia was at that time 
sufficiently advanced in wealth and population to follow the example 
seb; but New Zealand in 1870, South Australia in 1874, and 
‘Tasmania in 1890, each founded a University. In all cases the 
‘Universities are in part supported by grants from the public funds, and 
in by private endowments and the foes paid by students. 
jovernment endowment, lecture fees, and income from other 
sources, received by the Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide Universities 
in 1894, were as follow :— 


1, Tecturo Fees, Other Sources. 


Govern 
ment Endowment 


om £13,200 £7,700 £12,590 
750 10,618 
Adelaide 3,801 3129 


Th addition to the abore annual endowment, the Adelaide University 
has received a perpetual endowment of 50,000 acres of land from the 
Government of South Australia. ‘The University of New Zealand has 

Astatutory grant of £3,000 a year from Government, and an additional 
income of about £2, 000 from degree and | fees. Of tho 
wfiliated colleges, Auckland University College it pt ofa statutory 
— of £4,000 a year from Government. The n University 

flso receives an annual grant from the State, th unt in 1894 being 


ns principally at the 
the Auckland 
ited students who 
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attended classes at the University of Sydney in 1894, there were 934 
persons who subscribed to the extension lectures delivered in different 
parts of New South Wales and Queensland during the year :— 





Students attonding Lectures. 
University. — 
Not 
Matriculated. | Moteiatated. | ‘Total, 





Sydney... 528 64 

elbourne | B64 30 
Adelaide 5 93. 187 
New Zealand . 303 
‘Tasmania... 


| 
Total .... +| 1,632 592 


8 





Attached to the University of Sydney there are three denomi- 
national colleges for male students, and a fourth, undenominational in 
its character, for female students. In Melbourne there are three 
affiliated denominational colleges, one of which contains a hall for 
the accommodation of female students. In Adelaide and Hobart there 
are no affiliated colleges attached to the University; and in New 
Zealand the University itself is an examining and not a teaching body, 
the students keeping their terms at three undenominational colleges at 
Dunedin, Christchurch, and Auckland, besides several smaller institu 
tions which have supplied a few graduates. 

The Australasian Universities are empowered to grant the same 
degrees ag the British Universities, with the exception of degrees in 
Divinity. In all the Universities women have now been admitted 
to the corporate privileges extended to male students; and at the 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide Universities this includes qualifying 
for degrees in medicine, 

The number of degrees conferred by the five Universities, including 
those bestowed on graduates admitted ad eundem gradum, is as follows;— 


and there are over 1,600 students qualifying for degrees at the present 
time, 


Tecunican Epucarioy. 


Technical instruction is given in nearly all the capital cities of the 
Anstralasian colonies, as well as in many other parts of the country, and 
there is every probability that instruction in such matters will before 
long be still further extended. The State expenditure on this important 
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branch of education in five out of the six colonies where technical 
instruction is given will be found below ; similar information for South 
Anstralia is not available -— 


£ 
New South Wales . 25,083 
Victoria... 11,980 
1,362 
1,509 
600 


New South Wales, during the year 1878, a sum of £2,000 was 
Hd Parliament towards the organisation of a "Technical College, 
five years the work of the institution was carried on in connec- 
the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a board wags 
hy Government to take over its management, and the 

canted became thenceforth a State institution. Towards the 
f 1880 @ Board was dissolved, and the institution came under 
control of the Minister of Public Instruction. The College, 
Which, with the Technological Museum, is housed in @ fine building at 
Byioey, is open to hoth male and female students, and of 
ttendance in some terms has been as high a3 400. In 
1894 the aster of both sexes was 2,956. 

Branch Technical Schools have been established in the suburbs, and in 
the northern, southern, and western districts of the Colony. In 1894 
these suburban and country classes had a total of 3,008 students 
@arolied. Technical classes are also held in connection with » number 
of public echoolx The total enrolment in these classes during 1894 


i 


e 
fees 


se i 


iture of the Government on Technical Education, 

ological Museum, amounted to £25,083, of which 

£3,735 was paid on account of the erection of Technical Colleges and 
Muscums at Bathurst, and Newoastle. During the year fees to the 


‘amount of £3,278 were received from the students and retained by the 
teachers. 


‘Technical Education in Victoria has extended rapidly, but while the 
ly | the cost of this branch 

tance from private 

ren £15,500 to 

At the end 


aaleeie ae 


1 Australia, ‘The 
g 1894 had 26¢ 
rolment of 74 students 
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during 1894, have been established at Port Adelaide and Gawler. The 
School of Mines and Industries, founded in 1889, and worked to some) 
extent in connection with the School of Painting and Design, had an 
enrolment of 688 students in 1894. hero is also n School of Mines 
at Moonta, In Queensland Technical Education is active; the classes 
are worked in conjunction with the Metropolitan School of Arts, and 
with the Schools of Art at Ipswich, Toowoomba, Gympie, Maryborough, 
Bundaberg, Rockhampton, Mackay, Charters Towers, and Townsville. 

In Tasmania the foundations of new Technical Schools were laid in 
1889 in Hobart, and thers is a branch school in Launceston. The 
schools are under the direction of local Boards of Advice, the members 
of which act directly under the Minister in charge of education. The 
number of distinct students in 1894 was 549, and the Government 
subsidy £1,509, 

Wostorn Australia is only now (1896) extending its educational opera- 
tions s0 as to embrace Technical Education; but in New Zealand there are 
‘Technical Schools under Education Boards at Wellington and Wanganui, 
while technical instruction is also given at the Milton District HighSchool 
and under the auspices of the Dunedin Technical Classes Association. 
‘The State assistance to these institutions during 1894 amounted to £600, 
Tn June, 1895, a Technical School was also opened in Auckland. 


Gewesat Epvcation. 


Striking evidence of the rapid’ progress made by these colonies in 
regard to education is afforded by a comparison of the educational status 
of the people as disclosed by the four census enumerations of 1861, 
1871, 1881, and 1891. In those years the numbers who could read 
and write, read only, and who were unable to read were as follow 


‘Australia 


q 
Degree of Bilacation. 


4 
FH 
| 
é 





aast| 73; 48,251] 67,008 
Bu7is| 18) 1,610 | 13,18T| 8008 
168 25,860 | 22,101 
74,00 65,030 | 177,419 
12,090 | 21 614 | 19,046 | 19,240 | 'y 

‘sxo60| 40): 0,444 | 80,784] 608,261 


186,718 | 200,¢ 0 | 74,007 | 40,228 
a0isa8 | 13,6351 9,006 | sT/383 
161244 | 43,176 62 | 31,153 | 116,382 | 639,087 
908,767 | 24,281 24,258 | 103,198 | 486,198. 
seaiT| 14,618 2 G,25T | 24,902 
19881 | 102,719| T4308 ‘37,242 | 117, 
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‘The proportion of those able to read and write has therefore grown 
from 4,637 to 7,565 in every 10,000 children during the 30 years which 
the table covers, while the number of those able to read only in 1891 
was not much over one-fourth of what it was in 1861, and the wholly 
illiterate had decreased by more than one-third during the period. 

The Marringe Register affords further proof of the advance of 
education, and it has the further advantage of giving annual data, 
while the census figures are only available for decennial periods. 
‘The numbers of those who signed the Marriage Register by marks were 
as appended. Where a blank is shown the information is not available. 














New South Wales.,| 3,222 | 696) 080) 8,068 | 573. 708! 
Victorian. . 4434) 4,008 | 342) 








The percentages for those colonies for which the necessary information 
is available ia worked out in the following table — 


‘The percentage in 1894 was therefore less than one-fourteenth of that 
in 1861, and there is every reason to expect that in the course of another 
few years it will be still further diminished. 

The wonderful increase which has taken place in the quantity of 
correspondence passing through the Post Office points indirectly to the 
spread of education. The following table shows that while in 1851 only 
2,165,000 letters and 2,150,000 newspapers passed through the Aus- 
tralasian Post-offices, these numbers had in 1894 increased to 190,919,200 
and 96,044,800 respectively :— 

Letters 
2,165,000 
14,061,000 
20,435,300 
80,791,700 


694,900 
190,919,200 











GROWTH OF CORRESPONDENCE. $1 


‘The following are the numbers of lotters and newspapers per head 
of population in each of the six years mentioned :— 


Lettars per Newspapers per 
Innabitant. Tahaitant 
7 


3 res 
3 
7 
gt 
478 
+04 


Th 1894 the number of letters per inhabitant was therefore nearly 
ten times, and thut of newspapers five and » half times, larger than in 


1 
1s 
oY 


Posuic Lisnarres. 


In ihe colonies public libraries have been established, those in 
the capital cities generally going by the name of “The Public Library,” 
while those in the country Tit are known as Schools of Art, 
‘Mechanics’ Institutes, &e. The Free Public Libraries in Melbourne 
anil Sydney are splendid institutions, the former comparing favourably 
With many of the libraries in European capitals. The following table 
Shows the number of libraries which furnished returns, and the number 
‘cf books belonging to them, for the latest year for which information 
‘is available — ‘ 

Cad: No. at 
‘New South Wales 243 
Victoria ... 


‘Total of six colonics... ee 2,111,401 


Tn Western Australia Mechanics’ Institutes are to be found in most 
place: of any importance, but no information regarding them is avail- 
ale The Victoria Public Library in Perth, a Government institution, 
‘Pomtesses 8,300 volumes. 
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FPROM very carly days the Australasian colonies have been roganded 
somewhat in the light of a working-man’s paradise, the high rates 
of wages which have generally prevailed and the cheapness of food per- 
tnitting the enjoyment of a great degree of comfort, if not of luxury, by 
a class which elsewhere knows little of the one and nothing of the 
other ; and even in these times of trade depression and reduced 
it may safely be said that the position of the wageearner in Australis 
is equal to that occupied by him in other parts of the world. Although 
a high standard of living is not conducive to thrift, saving has gone on 
with great rapidity, notwithstanding the checks which it has received 
from time to time from adverse conditions of the labour market. Some 
idea of the rate and extent of this accumulation of wealth may be 
obtained from the tables showing the growth of deposits with banks 


The banking returns, however, afford in themselves but an incomplete 
view of the picture ; it should also be regarded from the standpoint of 
the expenditure of the people. Both of these subjects are dealt with im 
their proper places in this volume, and these evidences of the social 
condition of the people need not, therefore, be further considered here, 


Newsrarens axp Lerrers 


Few things show more plainly the social superiority of civilized 
people than a heavy correspondence and a large distribution of news- 
papers. In these respects all the colonies of Australasia have for many 
years been remarkable, In proportion to population it is doubtful 
whether any country in the world can boast of a larger number or & 
better class of newspapers than they publish. Great advances have 
been made in this respect since 1871, and the rate of progress, both in 
number and in excellence of production, has been even more rapid 
between 1881 and the present time, There are no means of co 
estimating the number of newspapers actually printed and distribul 
in tke colonies, because the Post-oflice carries but a small proportion of 
the circulation. ‘For purposes of comparison with other countries, 
however, it may be stated that during the year 1894 no less than. 
96,044,800 newspapers passed through the Post-oflices of the various 
colonies, giving the large proportion of 23 per head of population. 

In the same year the number of letters and postcards carried was 
190,919,200, being 48 for every man, woman, and child in Australasia, 
An examination of the statistics of other countries shows that the people 
of these colonies stand second among the world’s populations in this 
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respect. The inhabitants of Great Britain have a larger correspondence 
per head, but the people of no other nation can approach the Australasian 


Parks, Mussvms, ano Anr Gat.eries. 

All the Australasian capitals are liberally supplied with parks and 

In Sydney and suburbs there are parks, squares, 

\ gardens comprising an area of 3,053 acres, including 530 acres 

whic form the Centennial Park. ‘Then there is the picturesque National 

Park, of 36,320 acres, situated about 16 miles from the centre of the 

en in addition to this, an area of 35,300 acres, in the 

of the Hawkesbury, has been recently reserved for public recrea- 

Seiten ties cane of Ke -ting-gai Chase. Thus Sydney has two 

msi Seg picturesque domains for the enjoyment of the people at 

ear distances north and south from the city, and both accessible 

‘railway. Melbourne has no less than 5,229 acres of recreation- 

ids, of which 1,730 acres are within the city boundaries, 2,817 

in the suburban municipalities, and 782 acres outside those munici- 

Adelaide is surrounded by a broad belt of park lands, and also 

& number of squares within the city boundaries, covering alto- 

‘an area of 2,300 acres, Brisbane, Hobart, Perth, and the chief 

‘of New Zealand are also well provided for in this respect, In all 

“Bee lonies large areas of land have been dedicated us public parks. 
‘Each 


‘are fine Botanic Gardens in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, 

Adelaide, and Hobart, which are included in the areas above referred to. 

of these gardens has a special attraction of its own. ‘They are 

all well kept, and reflect great credit upon the communities to which 

‘Yarious capitals of the colonies, and also some of the prominent 

| towns, are provided with museums for the purposes of instruction 

4s recreation ; and in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Hobart 

there are art galleries containing excellent collec f paintings and 
All these institutions are open to the pul ree of charge. 


Posnic Cranities, 
“One of the most satisfactory features of the s condition of the 
communities is the wide distr wealth, and the 
brought within the 
t country of Europe, 
ssess property of 
ber is not less than 
thirteen, and the ila contrast between the poor which 
“dots cot civilization of the old world is these young 
‘Mates. It is, unfortunately, only too amount of 


“poverty does exist in the colonies ; bu re lete absence of 
‘an hereditary pauper class, and no one » hopeless con 
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ditions which characterize the lives of so many millions in Europe, and 
from which there is absolutely no possibility of escape. No poor rate 
is levied in Australasia, the assistance granted by the State being 
tendered to able-bodied men who find themselves out of employment in 
times of depression, and taking the form of payment, in money or in 
rations, for work done by them. 

The chief efforts of the authorities, ax regards charity, are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the care of the 
imbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private institutions for the — 
cure of the sick and injured and the amelioration of want. 
the State grants aid for philanthropic purposes the management of the 
institutions supervising the expenditure is in private hands, and in 
addition to State-aided institutions there are numerous charities wholly 
maintained by private subscriptions, whoxe efforts for the relief of those 
whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted ure beyond all praise. 

‘The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways—first, 
by means of Orphanages, Industrial Schools, and Reformatories, which 
take care of children who have been abandoned by their natural 
guardians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
parents, to be so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime; and 
second, by sequestering children who have already committed crime, 
or whose parents or guardians find themselves unable to control them. 

Although a century has elapsed since settlement commenced in 
Australasia, its resources are by no means developed, and very 
men are at work far away from the home comforts of everyday Tite, andl 
from home attendance in case of sickness or injury. Hospitals, are 
therefore absolutely essential under the conditions of life in the rural 
districts of the colonies, and they are accordingly found in 
important country town. Below will be found the number of hospi 
in each colony, with the number of indoor patients treated during 
1894-5, and the total expenditure for the same year. Unfortunately, 
the South Australian and Western Australian returns are defective, as 
will be seen by the notes appended to the table : 





Colony. | Hospitals, [insecenesinte| Expenditure, 
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All the colonies poxsess institations for the care of the insane, which 
are under Government control. The treatment meted out to the inmates 

is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and the hospitals are fitted 
with ail the conveniences and appliances which modern science points 
out as most calculated to or sealed remove the affliction from which 


these unfortunate 
‘The following table ora the number of insane patients remaining 
in the asylums of each colony on the 3lst December, 1894, and the 


eta on hospitals for the insane during the year. The question 
y ix treated farther on in this chapter 


12,619 239,931 





amounts expended on Dostitute Asylumsand Benevolent Societies 
be separated from other items of expenditure in some of the 
ex far as they can be ascertained they are given in the 
ther with the number of inmates of the various 
of 1894, except in the case of Victoria, for which 

my Ange aré made out to the 30th June of that year :— 


Inmates. Yxpenditure. 





stitutions, 50 


imperfect returns, am in 1894 to about 
to this the amount of private subscriptions, the 
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poor and the unfortunate have benefited during the year to the be 
of over £1,000,000. ‘This sum, though not excessive in proportion 
the po) lation, may yet appear large in view of the general Peale 
the colonies, which should preclude the necessity of so many secking 
assistance ; and there is the risk that the charitable inaditutona 
poe the growth of the pauper element, for while free quarters 

wre o accessible those who are disinclined to work are tempted 
to Tite at the public expense. 


Onur, 


In all the colonies proceedings against a person accused of an offence 
may be initiated either by the arrest of the culprit or by summoning 
him to appear before a magistrate. Serious offences, of course, are 
rarely dealt with by process of summons; but, on the other hand, it is 
not uncommon for a person to be apprehended on a very trivial charge, 
and this circumstance should not. be forgotten in dealing with arrests 
by the police, which are unusually numerous in some of the colonies. 

nfortunately, it is not easy to say how far the police of one colon 
are disposed to treat offenders with such consideration as to 
against them by summons, and how far those of another colony are 
‘content to adopt similar action ; forin most of the provinces the 
do not draw u distinction between the two classes of cases ; and in the 
table given below, showing the number of persons charged before 
magistrates in each colony during the year 1894, offenders who were 
summoned to appear are included with those arrested. It is likewise 
difficult to make a true comparison between the various colonies in the 
matter of the prevalence of crime, for there are a number of circum- 
stances which must considerably affect the criminal returns and 
modify their meaning. The first of these, of course, is the question 
of the strength of the police force and its ability to cope with 
lawlessness, which must be decided chiefly by the proportion of 
undetected crime which takes place in the colonies, and for such a 
comparison no data are published except by Victoria. ‘The policy 
adopted by the chief of police in regard to trivial breaches of the public 
peace and other minor offences against good order must also be taken 

eration ; and then there are considerable differences between 
the criminal codes of the colonies, and in the number of local enacte 
ments, breaches of which form a large proportion of the minor offences 
taken before the Courts. Also, when the returns of the lower Courts 
are laid aside and the convictions in superior Courts taken up, the com- 
parison is affected by the jurisdiction of the magistrates who committed 
the prisoners. In New South Wales, for example, the jurisdiction of 
the lower Courts is limited to imprisonment for six months, excopt in 
regard to cases brought under one or two Acts of Parliament, such as 
the Chinese Restriction Act, prosecutions under which are very few ; 
while in Victoria a large number of persons are every year sentenced in 
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with being in posseasion of property which may reasonably be regarded 
awhaving been stolen. It is not, however, only in respect to serious 
offences that the Inw of Victoria differs from that of New South Wales, 
for under the Victorian Police Offences Act of 1890 drunkenness in itself 
is no crime, and must be allied with disorderly conduct before the person 
may be punished. These statements all go to show in what important 
respects the criminal statistics of the colonies must differ from each 
other, To make a thorough investigation into the provisions of the law 
fay each of the provinees, with the object of placing the statistics on a 
fairly comparable basis, is a task involving much labour, and an oppor 
for “epee it has not yet presented itself, although it is 
that the work may ores taken ee ae 
ae 1604; a8 ras can be gat .237 persons 
nie adore istrates in Australasia, 111,873 being summarily 
joestirecioat sateory 38, 656 ischarged, while 3,708 were committed. The 
returns of each of the seven colonies will be found below. It should 
be explained that in the case of New Zealand cach charge is counted as 
© separate person—a proceeding which, of course, tells against the 
colony ; in the case of Tasmania persons charged as being of unsound 
mind are excluded from the returns ; while the figures for Victoria are 
made up of 24,846 persons apprehended by the police, and 14,423 
distinet offences for which persons were summoned, and it is possible | 
that the actual number of people summoned to appear before the courts. 
was somewhat leas than this latter ——— — 


Peounatly dealt with. 
‘Taking the whole of Australasia, nearly thirty-eight persons out of 
every thousand were charged before magistrates during the year 1894. 
Only twp colonies—Western Australia and New South Wales—exceed 
the average amount of disorder and crime as disclosed by the pe 
court returns. The very large proportion of adult males to the popul 
of the former colony, and its present industrial conditions, place it, of 
course, in quite an exceptional position ; while in New South Wales 
there isa much greater floating population, from the ranks of which a: 











154,237 38,656 | m, 873 3,708 
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rn of offenders is drawn, than in any of the other colonies 

sich | @ better record. The province with the least disorder 
is South Australis, where the persons answering to charges 

lower Qourts only form 21-84 per thousand of the population, 

and this position is maintained by the colony when the question is 
from the standpoint ‘of convictions for serious offences. 

New Zealand with 25-55 per thousand ; ‘Tasmania, with 

Victoria, with 35-38 ; and Queensland, with 36-34 ; while, as 

before stated, New South Wales and Western Australia have the 
highest proportions, namely, 50°05 and 97-22 per thousand respectively. 
Tn the case of New Zealand, it must be pointed out that the Maori 
offenders, of whom there were 452 (321 of whom were convicted, 101 
and 30 committed), have not. been included in the figures for 

The following table shows the proportion of persons 

magistrates in each colony during the year; also the 

‘of the persons discharged, convicted, and committed to the 





Percentages of total persone changed. 











Te will be seen from the above table that owt of every hundred persons 
before magistrates in Australasia in 1894, 97-5 
ly dealt with, 25-06 being discharged and 72:5: 
only 2-41 were committed to higher courts. ‘Th 2 g 
of cases summarily disposed of and the smallest proportion 
was Victoria, where, as has alre been pointed out, 
7 have a much wider jurisdiction than in New South Wales 
some of the other colonies. The extent moparison is 
ailected by this fact is partly shown by the puni ieted by the 
Vietorian magistracy during 1894, 2 persons ced to three 
years’ imprisonment, 27 persons to two years, to periods between 
and two years, and 326 to terms of jonths and under one 
of these persons, had they been tried in New South Wales, 
convicted in higher courts Another important 
ia that, next to Western Australia, Victoria has 
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the largest proportion of discharges, and if the theory be dismissed 
ns untenable that the police in this colony are more prone to charge 

s on insufficient grounds than in the other colonies, it must 
18% concluded that the magistrates of Victoria deal more leniently 
with accused persons than is the case elsewhere; indeed, it has 
already been shown that the Crimes Act of 1890 provides for the 
discharge without conviction of persons found guilty of certain 
offences. The lowest proportion of discharges is to be found in 
South Australia, which also has the highest percentage of summary 
convictions. In South Australia, however, as well as in Tasmania, there 
are no intermediate courts such as exist in New South Wales and some 
of the other provinces. ‘They should, therefore, show a high percentage 
of summary convictions, and this will be found to be the case, 

Of the 154,237 persons brought before magistrates during the year 
1894 only 18-4 per cent, were charged with offences which can fairly 
be classed as criminal, the overwhelming majority being accused of 
drunkenness and other offences against good order, lunacy, vagrancy, 
and breaches of Acts of Parliament, which have a tendency to multiply 
toa great extent. For present purposes the accused persons may be 
divided as in the table given below, offences against the person and 
against property being regarded as serious crime, Of course, amongst 
the other offenders are to be found a few charged with grave mis 
demeanours, but against. these may be put trivial assaults, which are 
included with crimvs against the person :— 





Sorious Offenders. 


AL Sei 


Offenders. Agsinnt | rota, 


Colony. 
Against | 
tha Pervon,| Property. | 





New South Wales 10,121 
Victoria 5 





Qaeenslan 9 t 4 | 
South Australia : 


Australasia............| 154,287 | 10,319 | 28,982 





This examination into the nature of the offences explains in some 
measure the comparatively unfavourable position of New South Wales 
as shown by the previous tables, Of the 61,930 accused persons in that 
colony, the minor offenders numbered 51,809, or 837 per cent., equal to 
the proportion of South Australia, and much higher than that of any 
other colony except Vietoria. The higher proportion of arrests in New 
South Wales is probably accounted for by the greater strictness of police 
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administration. Victoria actually shows 84-7 per cent, of minor offenders, 
So peed of « difference in the tabulation of the returns its 
Eeew Si nearly so favourable as it appears to be on the surface. 
‘New South “nid and, it is to be presumed, in most of the other 
aceusod of two or more offences is entered as charged 

parsed Sern se serious in the eyes of the law, while in Victoria he is 
entered as charged with the first offence committed, any others, however 
serious, arising out of his capture, being left out of consideration, For 
example, if person is arrested for drankenness, and he assaults bis 
while on the way to the station, he is entered in the returns of 

South Wales, as they are here presented, as charged with an 

Offence against the person, and thereby helps to swell the amount of 
serious crime; but in Victoria he is entered as charged with drunkenness 
‘ teeenlpabld conduct, and the charge of assault, on which he may be 
i sentenced to a term of imprisonment, is not disclosed. 
‘This fact must therefore be taken into account in comparing the 
“saab of the yack ea classes of offenders per thousand of population, 





Per thousand of population, 





Serious Offonders, 


Against 
.| Property. | 








Tt will be seen that, relatively to population, the colony with the 
number of serious offenders was Western Australia, whieh 
jon of 20°91 per thousand of po) is 
Ta 


ie ta of 9-76, while 
Wass ocd and fourth positions with 8-18 each, the former 
having the | pcenstion: of offences nst property, and the 
latter agai Brann The rate of 1 57 
idonaint while that re “Victoria is set d 

Australia closes the list with 3°53, ! 

the crime of the principal colonies on 
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which have taken. in the composition of the people since the last. 
census. The from some of the eastern colonies has brought 
about a decrease in crime, but their gain has been Western Australia’s 
detriment. 

About one-third of the minor offenders of Australasia are charged 
with drunkenness, From the table given below it will be seen that in 
all the colonies 44,701 cases of drunkenness were heard during the year 
1894, convictions being recorded in 38,660 cases, or 56-3 per cent. of 
the total number. The colony with the highest number of cases 
relatively to population was Western Australia, the rate of which was 
24-2 per thousand persons, followed by New South Wales with 158, 
Victoria with 9-6, and Queensland with 8-9, while Tasmania was last 
with a rate of only 3-6 per thousand. The figures for Victoria, however, 
‘only refer to apprehensions, information respecting persons summoned 
to answer a charge of drunkenness not being available, while, as 
already pointed out, drankenness in itself ix not a crime in that colony, 
but must be aggravated by disorderly conduct. When the number of 
convictions is considered it will be noticed that the magistrates of 
‘Western Australia and Victoria take « somewhat lenient view of this 
offence, and only record convictions in about 62 and 64 per cent, of the 
cases respect 3 while in the other colonies the percentage ranges: 
from $4°3 to 99-4 ;— 





Convietions, Per 1,000 persons, 


Poreeniag| 5 
otal. | Berens? | Charges. | convictions 


Charges of 
paar = 





Victorin ... 11,357 47 
ah & 99-4 
Australia. 2.370 | 963 . 
‘Western Australia .. 1,779 7 | 628 2 
‘Tasmania ... 565 | 964 36 
New Zealand 4,088 | 4, 980 67 


| 
Aastralasia 44,701 | 88.6u0 | 86°3 | 109 


New South Wales 20,145 oe | 3 15" 








But « return showing only the number of cases of drunkenness is not 
safe index of the abuse of alcoholic liquors, for a great deal d 

on the state of the law and the manner in which it is administered, and 
it is evident that the maintenance of the law intended to preserve public 
decency will always be less strict in sparsely-settled country districts 
than in larger centres of population where the police are comparatively 
more numerous, if not im proportion to the population, at least in pro- 
portion. to the area they have under their supervision. The quantity of 
intoxicants consumed per head is perhaps a safer index of the habits of 
communities living under like conditions; but comparisons so based 
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| not be puxhed to extremes, for, as has often been pointed out, 

ot ‘the alcohol which enters into consumption is that 

‘the population who are not drunkards. The average 

of imtoxicants used in each colony during 1894 is given below, 

beer being reduced to their equivalent of re spirit. The 
consumption of the various kinds of intoxicants “Spare found in the 
chapter on “ Food Supply and ‘Cost of Living 


Proof Gallons of 
Aloobiol per head of 
‘population, 


217 


‘These figures show the importance which must be attached to police 
thee when studying the question of drunkenness, Thestrength 
of the police force in each of the colonies at the end of 1894 is given 





j Pay Tate | Aven 
—,-- | een | conmble 
Metrpeitn| Country. | Tota || alice [te Country 





No. 
1,819 
1a12 
918 
366 
283 
277 
481 





‘* Including Northern Territory. 

The record of cases heard before a Court of istrates cannot be 
Seen as altogether a trustworthy indica he social progress 
Australasia, because, as has been pointed o1 ‘ludes many kinds 
of offences which cannot fairly be classed nd the number of 
these has a tendency to increase with the of local enactments. 
‘The committals for trial, taken in conjun the convictions for 
crime in the Superior Courts, may be regarded as much more conclusive 
onthe question of the progress of society or the rev In some respects 

tren this evidence is misleading, for, as already shown, in the less popu 
‘Tous provinces there are no Courts intermedi: een the Magistrates! 
and the Supreme Courts, so that many offences which in Now South 
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Wales, for example, are tried by a jury are in some of the other provinces 
dealt with by magistrates, and even in Victoria, where there are 
Courts of General Sessions, magistrates bave a much wider jurisdiction 
than in New South Wales. But for the purpose of showing the decrease 
in serious crime in Australasia as a whole the proportion of committals 
and of convictions in Superior Courts may fairly be taken, and this infor- 
mation is given below. [twill be seen that during the thirty-three years 
from 1861 to 1894 the rate of committals per thousand of population 
has dropped from 2-2 to 0-9, and of convictions from 1°3 to 0-3 :— 





Per 1,000 of Population, 


Convictions in 
nee Superior Courts. 








In noting these facts and comparing the results with those obtained in 
Great Britain during the same period, it must not be forgotten that 
some of the provinces of Australasia have been compelled gradually 
to reform a portion of their original population, and that in the case 
of colonies such as Victoria and Queensland, not originally peopled in 
any degree by convicts, the attractions of the gold-fields have drawn 
within their borders a population by no means free from criminal 
instincts and antecedents, Viewed in this light, the steady progress 
made cannot but be regarded as exceedingly satisfactory, and the 
expectation may not unreasonably be entertained that the same im- 
provement will be continued until the ratio of crime to population 
will compare favourably with that of any part of the world. 

Below will be found the number of convictions in the Superior Courts 
of each colony, at decennial periods from 1861 to 1891, as well as for 
the year 1894 :— 





Colony, 





New South Wales 
Victorin 


ud, 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania 


42 





2,908 | 3,110 
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‘The following table gives a classification of the offences for which the 
accused persons were convicted during 1894 ; also the rate of convictions 
and of committals per 1,000 of population. It will be seen that the 
mate of convictions in the Superior Courts of Victoria is 0-37 per 
thousand ; but if the 8 who received sentences of over six months’ 

iy atthe hands of magistrates be taken into account, the 
proportion would be about equal to that of New South Wales. The 
colonies of Tasmania and South Australia have, with Victoria, the 
proportions of convictions in Superior Courts, but there, as 

already pointed out, no intermediate Courts exist :— 





(Convictions in Superior Courts. } 





Committals 
Clamification of Offences. 1,000 
an | Per300 | oo 
3 ipulation. 
Against | opher, [7% | Population, 
Property. « 





435 
226 
131 
S 
| 42 
300 0-90 
400 1,510 | 2110 oor | 0m 
There is no doubt that New South Wales would appear to much 
advantage in a comparison of crime statistics if there existed 
colony any law preventing the entrance of criminals, such as is 
Tigndly enforced in most of the other provinces, In the absence of 
such & protective measure, the mother colony has become a happy hunt- 
i for the desperadoes of Australasia. That there is ground 
for this assertion is shown by the fact that whereas in New South Wales 
‘born in the colony only formed 37 per cent. of the total appre- 
1894, in Victoria 43 per cent. of arrested persons were of 


“aero formerly such was not 


executions has steadily fallen from 151 du he decade 1841-50 
66 during the ten years 1881-90. In ustralia the extreme 
been most sparingly inflicted, 

ions in the twenty-four years wh . The 
shows the number of executions province during 
the 50 years ended 1890, also those which took place in 


ws | @| we 
| 








a 


saa 


£ 
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1891-93 and 1894. Queensland was incorporated with New South 
Wales until theend of 1859, though Victoria became a colony 
in 1851. It will be noticed that the returns are defective so far as 
Western Australia is concerned :— 


Colony. | rsn-20 | sro, | wsr-r. | 1871-80, | 1881-00, | 1891-03, | ou 











The returns relating to the prisons of the colonies are in some cases 
very incomplete, The prisoners in confinement at any specified time 
may be divided into those who have been tried and sentenced, those who 
are awaiting their trial, and debtors ‘The returns of four of the colonies 
allow of this distinction being made. The number and classification of 
prisoners in confinement on the 31st December, 1894, were as follow :— 





Colony. Setetand | Ammiting’ | Debtors. ‘Total, 





New South Wales, 2,469 133 
Queensland 

South Australia. 

New Zealand. 





“Including debtors. 

The returns of ‘Victoria and Tasmania give the total number of 
prisoners in confinement on the 31st December, 1894, as 1,463 and 173 
recray while Western Australia records a daily average of 389, 
Taking the figure just mentioned to be correct for the end of the year, 
there was @ prison population in Anstralasia of 6,001, or about 1-5 in 
every thousand of the population. 
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Suicipes. 

Sticides would unfortunatel, ir to be i in rtion to 
population, as well as in actual eae since isn. es is belnoved that 
the actual number of suicides is even larger than is shown in the tables, 

during recent years. There is a growing disposition on the 
part of coroner's juries to attribute to accident what is really the result 
ofan impulse of self-destruction. The following table indicates a portion 
of the past history and present position of the colonies in this respect -— 





Average 
wenn. | asm. | set. | 1801. | 160K. | 20 pears. 





5 
128 








130) 84 




















"Information not available. 

Compared with the total number of deaths and the mean population, 
‘miicides in the Australasian colonies during the last ten years. (1885-94) 
show the following proportions per 100,000 :— 


Por 100,000 Per 100,000, 
Deaths Inhabitants, 








10°6 
115 
16-1 

94 
167 
69 

cay 
110 
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‘Tasmania, therefore, stands in a more favourable ‘ition than any 
of the other colonies, and is the only colony in which the rate is less 
than in England, where deaths by suicide average only 8 per 100,000 
of population. Compared with the rates of some European countries, 
however, that of Australasia is small, for during the period 1887-91 the 
average number of suicides per 100,000 of population was, in Denmark, 
25:3; in France, 21-8; in Switzerland, 21°6 ; Prussia, 19:7; Austria, 
15-9; Belgium, 122; Sweden, 11:9; Bavaria, 118; England, 8:0; 
Norway, 6°6 ; Holland, 5-8; Scotland, 5-6 ; Italy, 52; and Ireland, 2-4. 
It is the general experience that suicide is increasing. 


Tuteerrmacy. 


The following figures show the number of births of illegitimate 
children and the total births for the years 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1894. 





1871. 1831, ise. 1804, 


Colony. ‘x 

Mogiti- Total | Megiti-| Total | tMegiti.| Total | Megiti-) Potal 

mates. | Births, | mates. | Birthe. | mates. | Births | matea| Birthe 
= 








| 
New South Wales. 20,143 | 1,263 | 28,993 | 2,115 | 39,458 | 2,437 | 38,951 
Viotoria 27,382 | 1,382 | 27,145 | 2,064 | 38,505 | 1,886 | 34,258 
Queensland .., 6,205| 345) 8,220 14,716) 632) 13,977 
South Australia 7,082) * } 10,708 10,737 | 320) 10,499 
Western Australia,, 760; * 1,005 1,786 99] 2123 
3,053/ * | 3,913 4,971 4,852 
aa 534 | 18,732 18,273 +) 18,528 





| 
74,217 | 
































* Information not available, 


legitimacy is increasing in Australasia, as is shown by the table just 
given, and the ratio to the total births is now higher than in England, 
where the percentage of illegitimate births has steadily declined during 
the lust fifty years. The following are the average annual percentages of 
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illegitimate births to total births, calculated over a series of years, for 
the Australasian colonies and the United Kingdom :— 
Ieitimate Blrtha 

oa 

ou 

430 

251 

45 

4s 

am 


Divorce. 


‘The question of divorce is one of much interest to Australasia, the 
fore so because for some years past somo of the colonies have offered 
great facilities for the dissolution of the marriage bond. The general 

has been that such facilities were calculated to increase divorce 

to am extent that would prove hurtful to public morals, and so far ax 
the of New South Wales goes, the fear does not seem to be 
less, although in Victoria, where a somewhat similar Jaw prevails, 
fias not boon the alarming increase in divorces which has placed 

Wew South Wales at the head of all the British Colonies in this respect. 

Tn New South Wales, under the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873, the 
‘chief on which divoree was granted were adultery after marriage 
in the part of the wife, and adultery with cruelty on the part of the 
Busband. A measure, however, was passed through both Houses of the 

fn 1892, and came into force i hat year, which 

dn the main assimilated the law to that of ‘Under this Act and 
eed Act passed in 1893 petitions for divorce can be granted for 
the following causes, in addition to those already mentioned :-—Hushand 

4 Wife.—Desertion for not Jess than three years ; habitual drunkenness 
ee stealee period ; being imprisoned under a sentence for three years 
Of upwards; attempt to murder or “eats ‘harm, or 

assault on the husband within a f 


of the petition. Wife v. Husband. — Adultery 7 are that at 
the time of the institution of the sui domiciled in 
Now South Wales ; desertion for not Tess than ars ; habitual 


three years or 


tempt to murder or 
intent to inflict grievous Toc ly or repeated aseault 
Within one year previously, To entitle cither party to seek relief on 
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any of these grounds he or she must have been domiciled in the colony 
for three years or upwards at the time of instituting the suit, and must 
not have resorted to the colony for the purpose of having the marriage 
dissolved, In the colonies of Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, divorces are granted principally 
for adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery coupled with desertion 
for over two years on the part of the husband. 
‘The following table shows the number of decrees of dissolution of 
serine and judicial separation granted in each colony, in quinquennial 
is since 1867, a8 far as it is possible to procure the information. 
ee was legalised i in New South Wales in 1873, and in Queensland 
in 1870, #0 that no figures for those colonies appear in the first quin- 
quennial period. The totals for all except the last two periods are 
exclusive of decrees granted in New Zealand :— 





1867-70. ries. | 1878-90. 1831-86. | 1536-90, 





\38 
HM 





i weet 








“Information not available 


ene data are not to hand to admit of 2 comparison of divorces 

and marriages, except on the basis of the number of cach in any year, 

‘Taking the figures in the foregoing table, the following shows the number 
of divorces per 10,000 marriages in each province :— 





[rs] r rar, | ents | eo, 191-08, 





35 

20-9 | 16-0 
80 

166 | 335 
U8) 
78 | 274 
bo is 


‘Information not available. 1874 aud 1875 only. 
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In the subjoined table will be found the figures for each of the years 
1888-94, from which it will be seen that, taking the colonies as a whole, 
divoree is decidedly increasing :— 





: 


i 





Suliciat 
Separation. | 


‘Judicial 


Separation. 
 Divorcex 





‘Separation. | 
| Divorces. 


° 
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am ee B & | Divorm 
: -« 
osuet® 


| 1 |2] 4 





jase | 20 lesz | os 


Australas 
—— ‘ . 
Totals : 404 
‘amt 

















Etre To 77,003 7H | 86708 
Petaete mariogee | a7 | ro s | 105 | sms 
‘The proportion of divorces to 10,000 marriages in Australasia is very 

much higher than in other countries, except Denmark, the United 

States, and Switzerland, as will be seen by the following statement, 

Which includes judicial separations, as well as divorces :— 








| Divorces 
Country. per 10,000 
| Marriages, 





Hungary ot 
Belgium 69 
Sweden... . 73 
Holland 
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Txsanity. 


The number of insane persons under official cognizance in Austra- 
Jasia on the 3st December, 1894, was 12,619. ‘This represents 30 
per thousand of the population. The rates in the United Kingdom for 
the last recorded period were—England, 2-9; Scotland, 2°6 ; and Ireland, 
32. The amount of insanity in Australasia is, therefore, higher than 
in England or in Scotland. ‘The following table shows the proportion of 
lunacy in each of the colonies at the end of 1894, from which it will 
wppear that the greatest proportion is to be found in Victoria, and the 
smallest in Western Australia, Tasmania, and South Australia :— 

Tnxane persons por 1,000 
‘of population. 
New South Wal 29 
Victoria . 25 
Queensland .. 
25 


Australasia a0 


‘The following figures are given by Mulhall for a series of years, in 
most caves from 1884 to 1888; they show the number of insane per 
1,000 inhabitants in various foreign countries :-— 





onntry. | Sumer Country. 





United States .. 
Scandinavia .. 
nee 
Germany 
Austria’ 
Canada... 


Rady Soveueies 
Belgium and Holland. 
Rassia -...cccersere 


Se 


wroteroto oe 











3 FOOD SUPPLY AND COST OF LIVING. 


(CONSIDERING the comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, 
food of all kinds is fairly cheap in Australasia, and articles of diet 
which in other countries are almost within the category of luxuries are 
weely used even by the poorer classes, The average quantities of 

articles of common diet annually consumed in the varions 
cae are given below :— 





Queonsland. 





























w South Wales 
Australia, the 

consumption being largest in Western A. 
New South Wales and Queensland come next with 8:3 Ib. per 
in each colony. Sugar also enters largely nsumption, the 
;in the two principal colonies being 91-3 1b. per head in New 
i Coffee is not a universal beverage 
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in Australasia, the consumption being only one-eleventh that of tea. 
Tt is used most largely in Western Australia and South Australia, 
where the annual demand amounts to 12 Ib. and 1-1 Ib. per head 
respectively. - 

Tn some of the colonies the consumption of potatoes per head of popa- 
lation is possibly leas than is shown in the table. It ix ble thng 
the high average consumption of 547-7 Ib. in Tasmania and 423-1 Ib. in 
New Zealand is caused by the failure of the New South Wales and 
other continental markets in some years to absorb the production af 

in excess of local requirements in those colonies, with the 
result that a quantity has to be given to live stock and realy 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible to determine with exacti 
the quantity entering into the food consumption of the population. 

‘The consumption of meat hes been ascertained with exactness for 
only five colonies, but these may be taken as fairly nting the 
whole group. ‘The average quantity of beef consumed in the year 
amounts to 146°3 Ib. per head; of mutton, to 97-9 lb.; and of pork, 
127 Ib. ; in all, 255-9 lb, It would thus appear that each inhabitant of 
these colonies requires daily about three-quarters of a pound of meat, 
and that during the year two sheep are killed for each member of the 
community, and one bullock to every five persons. It is obvious, 
therefore, that much meat must be wasted. 

The quantity of meat used by the Australasian people, as shown by the 
above figures, is the most remarkable feature of their diet. The con- 
sumption per inhabitant in Germany is 64 1b., while in Australia it is 
four times that quantity. In the United States, a meat exporti 
country, the consumption i little more than half that of Australasian. 
The following table shows the meat consumption per head for the 
principal countries of the world :— 





I 
Per 
sr inhabitant. || 








Judged by the standard of the food consumed, the lot of the popu- 
lation of Australasia appears to be far more tolerable than that of the 
poeple of most other countries. This will be seen moat clearly from the 

lowing table, the particulars given in which, with the exception of 
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ustralasia, have been taken from Mulhall’s 
— 








4 
a 


3,552 
3,002 
212 
2,097 
2,059 
4,012 
3,627 
4,071 
4,635 


& 


§ 


5,034 
| 2768 
80)... S| 24l4 
80] ...| 8] 2,482 
170 9 3,415 
600 4,013 


276 | 31 | 4,442 








0 
| 550 
| 635 
| 400 
| 400 
4) 
«| 500 
.| 560 
»| 440 
.| 560 
.| 560 
590 
440 
.-| 400 
| 400 
370 
400 
396 


49 
62 
78 
V3 
aT 
65 
62 
82 
4 
160 
” 
256 


eh Bes & 























Taking the articles in the foregoing list, with the exception of tea and 
tolfee,and reducing them toa common basis of comparison, it will be found 
that the amount of thermo-lynamic power capable of being generated 

‘the food consumed in Australasia is only exceeded by that eaten in 

, Holland, and Belgium. For the purpose of comparison the 
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figures of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., in his well known work on Foods, 
have been used, and the heat developed has been reduced to the equiva- 
lent weight lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo-dynamic effect 
of food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, and regard has 
been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. The figures for 

tatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of Statistics; but it 
isa probable supposition that but a small proportion of the quantity 
over 400 Ib, set ee for any country is required for human consumy 
tion, and the figures relating to some of the countries—notably 
three just mentioned—are therefore excessive. ‘The substances specified 
above are largely supplemented by other foods, both in America and in 
Europe, but not more so than in these colonies, and the figures in the 
table may be taken as affording an accurate view of the comparative 
quantity and food value of the articles of consumption in the countries 
mentioned. To make such a comparison perfectly just, however, the 
average amount of work which each individual in the Some is 
called upon to perform should be taken into consideration. In Aus- 
tralasia the proportion of women and children engaged in laborious 
occupations is far smaller than in Europe and America, and the hours 
of labour of all persons are also less, so that the amount of food-energy 
required is reduced in proportion. 

In his Dictionary of Statistics, under the heading of “ Diet,” Mulhall 
gives a measure of the aggregate amount of work performed by persons 
doing physical and mental labour, and it would appear that when burntin 
the body the food of an average man should bo equal to at least 3,300 
foot tons of work daily ; of a woman, 2,200 ; and of a child, 1,100 foot 
tons, For Australasia the average of all persons would be about 2,126 
foot tons, whereas from the table just given it would sppear that the 
amount of work to which the daily food consumed by each individual in 
the colonies is equivalent is not less than 4,442 foot tons. 

Tt must be admitted, however, that the method of comparison nd 
in the table is not entirely satisfactory, as the different functions of 
various kinds of food have not been considered. Experiments and 
observations made in Kurope show thata standard may be set up by which 
the amount of nutrients required to maintain different classes of people 
may bemeasured. Professor Voit, of Munich, whose authorityis accepted 
by European specialists, has ascertained that to sustain a labouri 
man engaged in moderately hard muscular work there are required 
118 grams of protein and quantities of carbo-hydrates and fats sufficient 
with the protein to yield 3,050 calories of energy. ‘There arc 454 grams 
in a pound avoirdupois, and the calorie is the amount of heat that would 
raise the temperature of 4 Ib, of water 1° Fahrenheit, Applying the 
ascertained values of the various foods, the consumption of which has 
just been given, it will be found that the daily consumption per 
inhabitant is equivalent to 114 grams of protein and 3,472 calories, or 
about the quantity Professor Voit declares to be sufficient for a labouring 
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man. Tf allowance be made for the fact that only 40 per cent, of 
the ion are adult males, 33 per cent. women, and 27 per cent, 
the quantity of food consumed in Australasia would appear to 
be far in excess of the actual requirements of the population, and though 
the excess may be looked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of 
a of the people whose circumstances permit them to indulge 
in 
‘The following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The use of 
tobaceo to be more prevalent in Western Australia and New 
South than in any of the other colonies, while the smallest con- 
aon is in Tasmania and South Australia. Compared with other 
parts of the world, the average consumption of Australasia will not 
appear excessive :— 


Country. J» | 





Country, 





Spain 
Holland. 


Bolgiam 
Switzerland 
Sw 

Denmari 
‘Parke 

United States 


Canad: 
Taking Australasia asa whole, it compares very favourably with most 
‘European countries in the average quantity of intoxicants consumed, 
28 the following statement shows. The figures, which are reduced to 
‘of proof spirit from data given in Mulhall’s Dictionary of 

would appear even more favourable to Australasia were the 


the large preponderance of males over females in these colonies 
fenture of the comparison :— 


Auntria-Hungary 
Italy . % 


eID ip Igere tees 
BsRtsseesee 








Grice, country. Pot 
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‘The following table shows the consumption for all the eolonies during — 
the year 1894. In-the case of South Australia and Western Australia, — 
whence no returns relating to breweries are obtainable, the consumption — 
of beer has been assumed to be the average of the other five colonies :— 





‘Wine. 





‘Colony. 


[Per inhab-) 





galls. 


482 | 0-01 | "142,708 
462,513 
104,188 | 1-42 
12,678 1,08 
97,955 | 0°14 | 5,018,898 | 696) 1°55 


.| A36 
.| 2,828,639 | 0°68 | 3,085,545 ran | 38,12) O18) 208 

The largest consumption of spirits per inhabitant is in Western 
Australia, Queensland being second. Wine is used most freely in 
Western Australia, South Australia, and Victoria, and beer in the 
colony of Victoria. The average consumption of alcohol in all the 
colonies amounts to 2-09 gallons of proof spirit per inhubitant, ranging 
from 3-07 gallons in Western Australia to 1°30 gallons in Tasmania. 
‘There has been a great diminution in the quantity of alcohol consumed 
in Australasia during the last few years. In 1889 the ave 
consumption was 2°52 gallons of proof alcohol; in 1890 it was 2 
gallons; in 1891, 2-93 gallons; in 1892, 2°62 gallons; in 1893, 2 
gallons ; and in 1894, 2-09 gallons. 

It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are not 
heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported articles, but 
this belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Australian wines have 
‘a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof spirit, while from am: 
which have been made it would appear that the strength of these wines 
offered for sale varies from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. On the same 
authority it was stated some years ago that imported beers ninged from 
13°88 per cent. to 15-42 per cent. in the ease of English, and from 9-58 
per cent. to 11-76 per cent. of proof spirit in Lager, while the local 
manufacture varied according to the make from 11°21 to 15°12, the 
average boing 13-76 per cent. It ix generally understood, however, 
that since the imposition of excise duties on colonial beer in New 
South Wales in 1887, the strength of the article has been somewhat 
reduced in this colony, and does not now average more than 13 per 
cent. of proof spirit. 
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Cosr or Livixa. 


jent data are not available to enable a calculation to be made of 
of living in all the colonies, but with the materials to hand an 
ean be arrived at for New South Wales. In the year 1892 an 
‘was made of the yearly expenditure of the population of that 

it was found that it amounted to £55,445,000, Since that 

r, there has been a shrinkage in incomes and a falling-off in 

of articles of luxury, so that a revision of the figures 

out a considerably lower total. In 1894 the expenditure, 






te war the rap heads, was as follows :-— 
= — er 
* 
beverages 16,239,100 13-2 6 
and spirituous liquors 3,930,800 336 
oeeioncin 1; 00 919 8 
if = i 0739 
4 6 
1 510 
191 
136 
132 
o12 2 
o16 2 
012 3 
oo4 
Lil 6 
o19 5 
au i 


for the year, viz, £37 14s. 1d. per head, was at 
of 28 Ojd. per day. The daily expenditure may be thus 
tted :-— 














pwditions of Tife and the standard of living are much the same 
he colonies, but it would undoubtedly be incorrect to assume 
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that the average expenditure throughout Australasia is equal to that 
of New South Wales. Making an arbitrary reduction on the New 
South Wales rates of 10 per cent. for the other colonies, the expenditure 
for Australasia would be as follows — 


Division of Rxpenditure, 


Food and non-alcoholic beverages 
Fermented and spirituous liquors 
Tobe nnn 

lot] irapery 
oars Sena ae 


nak 
# 


ERS ae 
shane pecsunweunieg! 


Beet S= eesee 


Books, newspapers, ke. 

Stato services, postage, telegrams, succession dues 
Household expenses not included clsewhe 
‘Miscellaneous expenses. 


Total .. Sate £144, 169,500 


According to Mulhall, the expenditure per inhabitant in the leading 
countries of Europe and in the United States is as follows :— 


2 
0 
4 
o 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
o 
o 
oO 
o 
' 
o 


& 
an 





Expenditure 


I Expenditere 
Country, Country. 


or 
Inhabitant, 





Norway. 
Denmark 
Holland 
Belginm 
Switzerlan 


& peomeaor 





‘The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of the 
cost of living, for if tho total earnings of the countries above enume- 
rated be considered as an element of comparison, it will be found that 
few countries approach Australasia in the small proportion of income 
absorbed in providing food for the people. The following table, given 
on the same authority as the preceding, shows that while the actual 
cost of food and drink is £14 13a. 3d. in Australasia as against £14 4a. 9d, 
in Great Britain, the earnings required to pay for this food are nob 
larger proportionately than in the countries which show most favourably 
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in the table. The number of State days in the year is assumed to 
‘be 300, allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two Sundays ;— 


“Average annual Daye’ earnings 
ot Ratio of cost of 4 
food to earings. | “ait Stood. 





Conntry, 





ad. | percent 


9 
5 
5 
7 
4 
0 
o 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
7 
7 
0 
3 


€ BRSSSShasezeeere 
~ aesbeSsscank bbaesest 











Price Levens. 


The following tables have been compiled with the object of showing 
to whint extent the colonies have been affected by the general fall in the 
Prices of commodities during the past thirty-six years, ‘The figures 
refer to New South Wales hc} but they may be accepted as also indi- 

in « fairly accurate degree the position in which the other 

of Australasia stand in regard to matter. The total 

value of the exports of each of the colonies is ly affected by the 
Prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw Moers , of which, in the 
of New South Wales, wool, silver, and coal are the most important. 

the subjoined table the price level ‘of domestic exports of that colony 

is given the ee years beginning with 1860. In order to 
‘ascertain the price-level, all the principal artic! domestic produce 
have been taken, the prices of 1895 have been applied to the 

of each of the other years, and the result has been compared 

‘actual total of such year, the level of thi being found by 

have been obtained 

Hopi 1895 prevailed. The avera; ic assumed to be 

ice levels or index numbers ears being as 

mparixon of differ- 

een assumed to 


icles of insignificant 
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value have been omitted from consideration, and in no year does the 
value of articles included form leas than 85 per cent. of the total 
exports, while in some years the proportion rises as high as 95 per cent. 
the average of all years being above 90 per cent. It is considered that 
this system enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be obtained 
than that of selecting the prices of certain articles without giving due 
weight to the quantities of such articles exported :— 





Price-level of Export 





Average of 
189% prices 
eeroo. (1810-74) 


=i, 





SES2ESE222 


RE 








1877 

















i 
‘These figures show that there has been a great fall in the prices of 
colonial produce exported since 1860, or still greater since 1864, vizy 
from the index number 1,316 to 546, or over 58 per cent, Marked 
fluctuations, ranging to about 10 per cent., occurred between 1860 and 
1866, when the index number was about the same as in the first-named — 
year. From 1866 to 1870 there was a drop from 1,249 to 879, or about 
30 per cent, A rise followed in 1871 to 1,075, or about 22 per cant, 
after which for four years prices continued fairly steady, until there 
was a further decline in 1878 to 887. In 1879 the level rose to 921 
and for the next four years prices continued without much 
but from 1884 to 1885 there was a fall from 919 to 806. This was 
succeeded by a fairly oven range until 1889, when the level, stood at 785 
From 1889 there was a steep decline to 532 in 1894, a fall of 32 per cant. 
for the five years, but in 1895 prices recovered a little, and the level rose 
to 546, an advance of 2-6 cent, It will be soon that the purchasing: 
power of moncy has peutic ine since 1864, if the Customs values 
of the exports fairly represent the prices ruling in the general com: 
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whether in the colony or elsewhere, and that 2038. in 1895 
ould the same articles of domestic export which in 1864 
; ee ea 
| Tt must not ustralin has been alto; a loser by 
he fall in the prices of its exports, because the power of those ex] % 
{irchase imports must also be taken into consideration. It will, there- 
ite, be necessary to consider also the price-level of imports. As there 
tist no reliable data on which price-levels for imports can be based prior 
4 1870, the table commences with that year : 


PrioeLavel of imports, | Price-Level of Imports. 





Tear. ] 3 
‘Average of ‘Average of 

1SH6 prices | 1370-74 prices Ye06 prices | 1370-76 prices 

| [o's 3,000, = 1,000, | LOO 





1,461 1,815 
1,467 1,304 
1,594 1,195 
1,558 5 1,174 
1,543 1,185 
1,455 1,179 
423 4 1,228 
1,374 ‘908 1,216 
1,362 1,160 
1,908 8 5 1,113 
1,313 ort 
1,300 | is 1018 
1,202 1,000 661 














i be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in 
owe ob the exports up tobe year 1889, Sinco then the exports have 
HWies away on the average values at a much more rapid rate than the 

A clearer view of the operation of the fall in prices will be 

from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels 

' of merchandise for home consumption and exports of domestic 
(Reduce, for periods of five yenrs, with the relative fall per cent. :— 





Imports, “Exports, 





000, 


Der cent. 


Peried. Average of | Decline in prices ‘ Decline in prices 
fire years, 1670-4, in five years, in five years, 
prices =k | wre 


———— 
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It will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five yean 
1870-74 to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding fi 


was 5-9 per cent. less than in the preceding quinquennial period, wh 

the difference in the value of the exports was 2) percent. During the 
next five years the average value of the imports decliried 8% per cent, 
while the fall in the value of the exports was no less than 13°8 per cen 
so that the index number for 1885-89 for both imports and exports 
‘was practically the same figure. As already mentioned, the fall for the 
period 1890-94 was much more heavy in regard to the exports than the 
imports; in 1895, however, the imports fell still further, while the 
exports recovered slightly. 

Now South Wales, in common with the other Australasian colonies, i 
chiefly affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor country. In 
the chapter on “ Private Finance” will be found certain calculation 
showing that the annual charge payable by the State and municipalities 
on theirindebtedness to British creditors is 25,000 while the earnings 
of investments made in the colony by private persons, or drawn 
absentees, amount to £2,924,000 per annum. As the whole of the 
interest on Government and municipal loans has to be paid by exports, 
irrespective of the fall in prices, and as a large portion also of the interest 
payable to private investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter 
‘of very serious importance to these colonies, viewed as debtor States 
Fortunately the increase of production, as compared with the population, 
has been so great in New South Wales as to counteract the fall in prices; 
but it is hardly possible to believe that the probable increase of pro: 
duction will compensate the colony for 9 continued fall at the alarmin 
rate of the past five years. 
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earliest date for which there is reliable information in regard 

to the shipping of Australasia is the year 1822. Since that time 

the expansion of the trade of these colonies has ie marvellous, and 

although eee has increased at the high rate of 7 per cent. per 

ywth of shipping has been equally rapid. In the table 

given Gren below the ¢ increase in the number and tonnage of cls may be 

teaced, It is necesary to point out that the figures include the inter- 

colonial traffic, and are therefore of little value in a comparison between 

ithe shipping trade of Australasia and that of other countries, as the 

Fessels plying between the various colonies represent merely coasting 

‘trade when Australasia is considered ax a whole, This distinction is 

Kept in view throughout this chapter, as well as in the succeeding one 
with commerce :— 





Entered and Cleared. | entered and Cleared. 





toons | vemie | toons 





268 | 147,869 : 1 4,229,904 
2,576 552,347 5,05 8,943,545 
5,340 | 1,088,103 9 8,468 | 17,479,635 
10,316 | 2,825,494 |) 1801 | 17,001 | 17,350,418 











of New South W: estes a s 1859 Queens- 
part of the mother colony. | exact distribution 
the seven colonies as they are now known can only 
the period subsequent to the year last named. Such a 
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division of the total tonnage entered and cleared is made in the fol 
Can for the census years 1871, 1881, and 1891, as well as for the year 
1894 — 











a 
eos Tonnage, Yessl Tonnage Ve Tonnage, 





bas 
aul aa 
ee 
2,249 |1,350,601, 
ae al aie 
1,883 | 383,702) 1,678 
‘1,627 | 833,021 | 1,451 | 1,244,322 


15,095 048,545 | 16.08), 479,638 i 


RREESEE | 








For the year 1891 the tonnage of Australasia was the highest on 
record, being over 12 per cent. more than that of the previous year, 
This result was partly due to the fact that, in consequence of the maritime 
strike, a large quantity of goods remained unshij ped at the close of 
1890, and helped to swell the returns for 1891. The tonnage of 1894, 
although elightly less than that of 1891, was greater than the quanti 
of 1890 by nearly 12 per cont,, of 1892 by 0°8 per cent, and of 1893 
by nearly 9 per cent. Of the individual colonies, New South Wi 
South Australia, and Western Australia had their largest amount of 
shipping in 1894; Tasmania and New Zealand, in 1892 ; Queensland, 
in 1584; and Victoria, in 1891. 

Below will be found the proportion which the tonnage of each colony 
Lore to the total shipping of Australasia at each of the three periods, 
1881, 1891, and 1894 





Percentage of total of Australaain 





New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Weatern Australia. 
‘Paamania, 

New Zoaland . 


Australasia 
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Tt will be seen from the above figures that the positions held by most of 
the colonies in 1881 are much the same relatively as those occupied by 
bes ies Now South Wales more than maintaining its leading position 
Annet group during the thirteen years. The notable exceptions 
are Western Australia and Queensland, the former colony having 

80 far advanced from a commercial point of view that it now 
transacts the fourth largest proportion of the shipping trade of Aus 
tralasia instead of the smallest, while the latter has receded from fourth 
to sixth position. These changes, however, have not been altogether 
due to. an aa of trade in different degrees, but to causes which 
do not quite lie upon the surface. A clearer view of the progress made 

tach colony, according to the official returns, during the period from 
‘to 1894, may be obtained from the following figures :— 





Increase of Shippin, 
Colony. ot Shipping per 





New South Wales 


Australasia ..... 





It is Nipeaieed that the increase in the 


greater the 5 per cent. shown above, P he year 1883 the 
shipping returns of that colony recorded the and departure of 
wemels at every port of call instead of at t ea al port only—a 
Prctice which still prevails in the publica‘ tatistics of indi- 
‘vidual ports. The figures showing the shippin; and cleared in 
1871 and 1881 have therefore been reduced in or place them on the 
fame basis as those of the other colonies, and timate in the latter 
may be somewhat high. At the same ti t advance made 
Byte eater slain during the past thi 3 as been largely 
‘to the mail steamers, which do not go ne, In the case 

of Western Australia the figures err on the ing too high, for the 
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abnormal development shown is not altogether due to growth of ec 

but in a large measure to the fuct that Albany has been made a 

call by some of the mail-steamers on their voyage between 

and the eastern colonies. During the last few years, sco oe 

development of the gold-felds in Western ‘Australia h has had the effect: 
greatly increasing the legitimate tonnage of that colony, the total 

shipping o in 1894 being fully 27 per cent. higher than in 1891. 


TxTERCOLONIAL SHIPrrNG. 


Of the total shipping of Australasia, which has been dealt with in 
the preceding section, a proportion of over 62 per cent, is represented 
by trade between the various colonies. In the following table will be 
found the number and tonnage of vessels entered at the ports of each 
colony from the other provinces. As a rule, the expansion of the trade 
of a colony with its neighbours has kept pace with the growth of its 
commerce with outside countries, To this general statement New 
Zealand forms an exception, on account of the development of itg 


resources to such a point that it has been enabled to enter into direct 
commercial relations with the United Kingdom, instead of trading by 
way of the ports of New South Wales and Victoria:— 





Entered from other Colonies. 





133, 1801. 





Tonnage. | Vi Tonnage. .| Tonnage. 





New South Wales 1 939,158 | 2,375 | 1,847,435 | 2,537 | 1,640,675 
Victoria 4,7 780,633 1,542,369 | 1. 1,479,070 
268,593 277,066 300,659 
412,493 | 77 690,488 813,127 

74,020 242,004 396,862 
175,439 409,147 2 | 345,605 
297,284 351,297 329,588 











2,877,620 1359, 7, 5,314,589 
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Tt will be seen that New South Wales heads the list with neael, res 
third of the shipping entered from other colonies, a position whic! 
Inrge measure is doubtless due to the fact that many vessels which die. 
change in other colonies proceed to New South Wales to load for eee 
ports, Victoria stands second to New South Wales in regard to the 
quantity of tonnage entered, but it ranks first in the amount of ton- 
nage cleared, as may be seen from the following figures :— 





‘Cleared for other Colonies. 


A801, 169%, 





Tonnage. | Vesela) ‘Tonnage 





766,896 1,574,841 | 2,424] 1,659,660 
894,629 | 2, 1,842,183 | 1,7¢ 1,573,310 
331,459 326,808 825,388 
467,867 872,654] $88] 955,490 
71,826 269,592 371,613 
180,644 489,350 426,409 
199,517 287,332 206,372 








2,912,838 | 7, 5,662,760 

















mpared with New South Wales, the position occupied by 

the ee table is peculiar, an ary gare ee 

‘h cargo being com- 

freights in New South 

of these vessels load 

red at Melbourne as 

peal trade, on their outward voyage from New- 

are, cr course, reckoned amongst the external shipping, 

point which should be remembered when considering the 

ang of Victoria, and, indeed, of South Australia and Western 

ae the fact that at the ports of at colony the great 

erekoned twice over in every trip from Europe—once 

ste ro Sydney, and once on their return from the terminal 
causes an undue inflation of the intercolonial returns, 
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- The combined tonnage entered and cleared during 1881, 1891, and 
1894, with the percentage for each colony, will be found below :— 


Entered and Cleared. 
‘Colony, ‘Total Tonnage. 





Percentage of Total. 


Eee i —— 





New South Wales 1,706,054 | 3, coe 
Victoria 1 2 Cai 





5,790,458 [11,022,485 10,816,720 | 100-0 





Exrernat Surprise. 


Tt has been explained that in any comparison between the shippi 
of Australasia and that of other countries the intercolonial trade ould 
have to be excluded ; but even then the tonnage would be too 
because of the inclusion of mail-steamers and other vessels in the returns 
of several of the colonies. However, it is scarcely possible to amend 
the returns 50 as to secure the rejection of the tonnage which is reckoned 
twice over ; and in considering the following statement, showing the 
shipping trade of these colonies with countries beyond Australasia, this 
point should be borne in mind :— 


isi. 1881, 189, 1808, 








'Vessels| Tonnage. | Vessels| Tonnage. | Vessels] Tonnage. |Vesels| Tonmare. 





03 | 264,921] 768 | 999,403 | oT | 1,809,604 1,700,387 
200,432 | 491 | 651,825 1,434,745 | 700 | Temas 


260,768 | 1,280 | 1,651,225 | 1 | 3,848,400 3,532,900 








133,127 399,954 536,79 009,505 
103,360 | 374,753 | 4 460,423 sss 





| 2oqr7 | a,219 | 767,087 1,006,238 “ore, 396 





109,377 aoz,c07 | 754 | ass.on2 1,013,511 
209,309 451,205 | 042 738 





422,180 Taare | 1,000 





619,895 | 1,05,246 | 2.232 | 3,230,200 
629,501 343 | 2)188 | 9,117,845, 


|e) 2.279420 | 8,685 | 8,289,087 | 4,m00 | ¢, 407,090 
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Tir 


The external shipping of Australasia during 1804 was the highest in 
the history of the country, being fully 2 per cent. more than the tonnage 
entered nnd cleared in 1891, when trade was inflated by the shipment 
‘of goods left over from the previous year on account of the maritime 
strike. A distribution of the trafic amongst the leading divisions of 
the British Empire and the principal foreign countries with whom the 
colonies have commercial relations will be found below :— 





Entered from and cleared for Countries bayond Australasia. 





si. 
| 


1501. 


1908. 





Vessels, ‘Vessels, 


Tonnage, 


‘Tonnage 





British Exopire— 

Dnited Kingdom ........ 1,651,228 |1,720 
272,199 | 142 
257,011 | 207 
54,949 | 72 
43,255 | 153 
140,573 | 380 


3,348,409 
286,319 
324,820 

66,211 
127,189 
201,793 


1,626 
103 
207 
152 
160 
423 


3,892,809 
205,682 
285,803 
183,596 
111,024 
230,189 





2,419,215 |2,694 


4,354,741 


571 


4,349,143 





113,215 | 
15,786 
35,710 
1,552 | 
301,246 | 
Cina ........... ; 53,006 | 34 | 
Other Foreign Coustrics) 212,358 | 617. 


417,064 
393,001 
74,843 
41,907 
597,210 


BAS, 149 
| : 


n 
776 


513,642 
363,574 
23,386 
56,192 
399,742 
14,948 
749,061 





‘Total, Foreign........ 783,872 |1,696 


2,102,309 


1,563 





3,153,087 0 











6,457,050 





4,139 
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Of the total amount of external shipping New South Wales takes no 
less & proportion than 38-9 per cent., or more than double the quantity” 
of Victoria, which ranks next in importance to the mother colony. In 
the following table the division of tonnage between the seven colonies 
is shown ; but the figures in the chapter on commerce give better idea 
of the relative importance of the provinces in external trade, as the 
tonnage of the mail-steamers entered and cleared at Albany and Port 
Adelaide is out of all proportion to the goods landed and shipped there: — 


Percent 





Entered and Cleared. 


1881. 1501, 1894. 





|Veasels) Tonnage. 


‘Tonnage, Ves Tonnage. | 1881. tant. |e 





Vessels} 
‘New South Wales ....| 1,120 | 1,080,446 | 1,000 | 2,271,960 | 1,602 | 2,545,310 
626 | 7arars | 759 | 1,880,567 1,289,079 
aor | 230,439] 342 | 398,255 21,078 
Ga | 479,291 | 700 | 1,175,447 oF | 2,129,078 
m1 | 139,200} 284 | 688,990 580,008 
6s] 27670} 86 
559 
4,290 


048 | 406,820 


146,109 126,850 
605,703 36,390 








3,695 |sss.osr 4300 | 6487,050 | 4,130 | 6,539,083 











A comparison botween the shipping of the principal countries of the 
world and the external tonnage of Australasia is appended :— 





Tonnage ‘Tonn: 
Entered and Cleared. ‘Entered and 
\Average| 


‘Total, 
Head, 





United Kingdom...,.} $0,636,359 | 2-2 
Russia in Europe ...| 12,752,466 ipai 24,022,726 
5,796,170 | 2-9 «| 14,736,859 
11,705,414 a 38,504,271 
7,952,114 i ¢ 12,838,340 
22,999,554 11,280,536 
12,399,485 ‘ 3,430,334 
11,941,470 | 2 in. 6,539,688 
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‘On the basis of population, therefore, the colonies of Australasia 
exceed the yee countries of the United States, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain in the amount of shipping trade. 


Towwace tx Banvast, 


A peculiar feature of the shipping trade of these colonies is the sunall 
though varying proportion of tonnage in ballast arriving from and 
departing places beyond Australasia. Thus in the year 1881 this 

tonnage amounted to 43 percent, and in 1891 to 3-5 

per cent., of the total external shipping of the colonies ; while in 1894, 

at 9S per cent., the proportion was unusually high. This increase was 

chiefly due to the larger number of vessels which came to New South 

Wales in quest of freights, the proportion of shipping in ballast for that 

approximating closely to that for the United Kingdom. The 

total external tonnage entered and cleared in ballast during the years 
1881, 1891, and 1894 was as follows :-— 





‘ten Percentage of Tonnage 
Entered and Cleared a 
in Ballast, ‘of 








Be audaee 





a 





ian shipping clears in 
is pri pally to be found in the great and varied resources of the 
country ; for when the staple produce—wool—is not available, cargoes of 
‘whest, coal, and other commoditics may generally be obtained. Besides, 
‘Owing to the great distance of the ports of these colonies from the 
eomnmercial centres of the old world, vessels are not usually sont out with- 
‘ut at least some prospect of a return cargo being 1, Asa rule, 
it does not pay to send vessels to Aust  freights, as is 
commonly done with regard to European and erican ports. It is 
testimony, therefore, of the value of the trade of New South 

to shipowners to find entered at the ports of that colony direct 

from outside countries the comparatively large quantity of 419,631 tons 
ipping in ballast, 180,000 tons of which came from South American 
and 92,000 from the Cape Colony. 


reason why so small a proportion of Austral: 
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‘The proportion of tonnage in ballast to the total shipping of some of 
the principal countries of the world is subjoined :— 








United Kingdom 
Russia in Europe 
Norway 

Sweden 

Germ 


an} 
Holland Z Australasia... 
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The shipping trade of Australasia is almost entirely in British hands, 
aa will be seen from the subjoined table, which deals with the total 
tonnage of the colonies, both intercolonial and external, Althor 
direct communication with continental Europe has been established 
within recent years, and several lines of magnificent steamers have 
entered into the trade between Australia and foreign ports, the propor- 
tion of shipping belonging to Great Britain and her dependencies has 
only fallen from 92-9 to 90-1 per cent. during the period extending from 
1881 to 1894 :. 





‘Total Shipping Entered and Cleared. Pervantege of 
1t = ison | emeh Nationality 





‘Nationality. 





ete Toonage ‘YVesscla| Tonnage. | Vessels | Tonnage. vest | se, | ume 





‘251 | ‘003, 7 


Bae | 856,528 

336 | 304,977 | 

Sez | nagar 261,530 
SrA | 128 | 132,000] 1,781 


| 15,039 | 8,943,646 








The returns published by the various colonies are not in such a form 
as to admit of the purely local tonnage being separated from the other 
shipping of the Empire, und vessels owned in Australasia are classed in 
the above table as “British.” The number and tonnage of the steam and 
sailing vessels registered in each of the colonies are given on page 129, 
Few of the large vessels employed in the intercolonial trade have been 
built in Australasia, and it is possible that the registrations do not 
represent the whole of the tonnage engaged in local waters, 
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Steam axp Sainixc Vessers. 


The tendency to substitute steamers for sailing vessels, which is 
arte: throughout the world, is very marked in the Australasian trade. 

jnfortunately the records of Queensland and of the Northern Territory 
do not admit of the separation of the two classes of vessels, and this was 
the case also with regard to the colonies of South Australia and New 
Zealand until late years. It is not possible, therefore, to show the 
increase of steam tonnage for the whole of Australasia, but appended 
will be found the figures for the various colonies so far as they can be 


given :— 





| Percentage of Steam to 
‘Total Steam Tonnege entered and cleared, “foul Tones, 





Coleny. 
ass. | 1801. | aso, | ass. | 1801. | 1304, 





New South Wales...) 1,758,304 4,4 
Victoria .. 1,787,961 3,8 
q 2,297, 

1,247,456 

r 160, 856,660 

Now Zealand.........)  t.....-++ 992,051 
* Excluding Northern Territory. Not obtainable 


‘The improvement in this respect in the vessels engaged in the shipping 
trade of some of the principal countries of the world may be seen in the 
following table. Tho percentage for Australasia is calculated on the 
hasis of the shipping of the colonies exclusive of that of Queensland and 
of the Northern Territory of South Australia :— 


South Bicsicr 
Western Australia.) 210,664 
‘Tasmania 833 








| Percentage of Steam to Tota? 
‘Tonvage. 





t 
* Percentage for year 1394. 
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A comprehensive view of the changes which have taken place during 
the last thirty-three years in the class of vessel engaged in the inter- 


colonial and the external shipping trade of Australasia may be obtained 
from the following figures :-— 





; Average | Avernge 
Year. Vowels. T 
ounage. Fm 





Tntercolonial Shipping. 





1,751,628 | 122,280 
950,488 | 169,020 
324,951 
443,424 
446,260 





pping. 








All Australasian Shipping. 





2,898, 484 
4,229,001 
8,043,545 
17,479,535 

17,856,418 971 




















In view of the many magnificent steamers now carrying the mails 
between Europe and Australia, it is somewhat remarkable to find that 
the vessels engaged in the intercolonial trade have more than kept pace 
in increase of tonnage with those trading between these colonies and 
other countries. Of course, the increase in the average tonnage of 
intercolonial vessels ix represented as greater than it actually has been, 
owing to the mail steamers on their way to Sydney being cleared at 
Albany, Adelaide, and Melbourne for the colonies further east; but 
when allowance has been made on this score, the improvement in the 
class of vessel trading in local waters will be found most noteworthy. 
Tt is well known, however, that the steamers running on the Australian 
coast favourably compare with those engaged in the coasting trade of 
the United Kingdom, 
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A better idea of the relative importance of the predtoel porte of the 
colonies is obtainable from the teas figures, which are given below for 
the year 1894 :— 


A» Average 
Port, Total Trade. per ton of Port, ‘Total Trade. |per ton of 
sipping ipptn- 


New South Wales— Le £ WesternAustralin—|_£ 
dey 7,354,951 Fremantle . 133,811 
485,475 | 0" Albany. 250,893 

Tasmania— 

sos/92,772,860 | 5” Hobart .. 1,064, 

Queensland— Launceston . 1,103,570 
Brisbane .. o) 4,740,711 New Zealand— 

South Austral Wellington .. 3,104,183 
Port Adelnide......| 7,007,012 Auckland. ~ | 2,737,354 








L£ 





‘The comparative importance of the ports of Australasia may be seen 
hy viewing them in connection with the shipping and trade of the chief 
ports of the United Kingdom, the 1894 figures for which are appended. 
{¢ will be seen that in aggregate tonnage Melbourne is exceeded only 
by London, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Newcastle. Hull comes next on the 
ist, having a slight lead over Sydney, which in turn exceeds Glasgow 
and all other British tore In value of trade Sydney is exceeded only 
by London, Liverpool, and Hull. If Australasia be regarded as one 
country, however, the comparison is somewhat misleading, as the inter- 
colonial trade is included in the returns :-— 





Total Total 
Port. | shipping. | Tout Trade. | Port. | shipping. | Total Trade. 





England— tons. £ tons. £ 
milan i, 493,429 | 3,873,446 
369,956) 2,585,108 


Australasia— 

23 | 45,224,403 | Melbourne ... 4,025,502} 22,772,860 
2,383,651 | 2,466,268 | Sydney. 614 | 27,354,951 
Southampton | 2,323,516 | 19,162,608 || Adelaide . 235,766 | 7,007,612 
Sootland— as Brisbane . 763,655 | 4,740,711 
Glasgow ..,...| 2,760,274 | 23,280,955 || Fremantle 129,289 2,133,511 
Leith 1,571,498 | 14,350,681 || Hobart . 584,152) 1,066,688 
Grangemouth | 1,071,454 | 3,775,921 || Auckland. 473,422 | 2,737,354 

Kirkealdy ...| 859,052] 673,047 





‘The yearly movement of tonnage at Melbourne and Sydney far 


exceeds that of the ports of any other British possession, Hong K 
excepted. Two other exceptions might be mentioned—Gibraltar 
Malta, but as these are chiefly ports of call, and the trade is very 
limited compared with the tonnage, they can scarcely be placed in the 
same category. 
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Recistaation or Vessers, 


‘The number and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the registers 
of each of the seven colonies at the end of 1894 are given below :— 





Steam. | Sailing. Total, 





Yenete | ‘Tonnage. Vere | ‘Tonnage. Vem. | ‘Tonnage. 





53,766 | 490 968 | 109,372 
47,011 | 2 420 | 90,897 
12,057 24) 23,01 

306 | 39,026 

use| 5,376 

51 218 | 18,294 
179 206 | 85, 475 | 99,588 


Avatralasia esc) 1,051 1,702 | 179,688 | 2,708 | 386,684 








Surprra rw 1895. 


In 1895 the shipping of Australasia was the greatest in the history 
of the country. When this chapter was compiled detailed figures were 
not available for any of the colonies other than New South Wales, but 

| the following table shows the tonnage entered and cleared at each pro- 


‘Yince during the year :— 





entered. Geared. Tonnage. 


| Tonnage | Tonnage | ‘Total 





| 2,929,758 | 29 


2,191,539 
469,710 


937,525 
1,821,897 








COMMERCE. 


1 is reasonable to expect that the trade of these colonies should increase 

as quickly as the population, but as a matter of fact its growth for 
many years was much more rapid, and at the present time the total com- 
merce of Australasia per head of population is exceeded by that of no 
country except Belgium, half of whose trade consists of goods in course of 
transit to and from the north-western and central parts of the continent 
of Europe. Below will be found a statement of the trade of Australasia 
for various periods since the year 1825, prior to which date no informa- 
tion is available :— 





‘Trade of Australasia. 





‘Total Value. | ‘Value per head. 





Se 
=e 


£ 
511,908 
5,579,000 


2% 

69,; ‘474, ‘084 
101,710,967 
144,768,285 
111,610,436 


SSS825 
eonascet® 





It will be seen that the average value of trade per inhabitant 
increased by £1 15s, 3d. during the twenty years extending from 1871 
to 1891, of which the period from 1881 to 1891 accounted for no less 
than £1 Is, 7d. This, however, does not show the full extent of the 

rowth in trade, for the prices of producee—especially of wool, which 
as been the staple product of these colonies since very early years— 
have fallen heavily. ‘To this cause must the great decline in the value 
of the trade since 1891, which has placed the average amount per head 
of population in 1892 to 1894 below that of any other year since the 
gold discovery, be partly attributed, and partly to the wave of depression 
which swept over Australasia, and from the effects of which the 
country is only now recovering. 





GROWTH OF EXTERNAL TRADE, 13r 


Exrenva Trae. 


‘The previous table shows the total trade of the seven colonies, but 
if Australasia be regarded as a whole, and the legitimate trade which 
the provinces carry on with each other, aswell as the value of the goods 
es through one colony on their way to another, be eliminated, 
the and average amounts will of course be greatly reduced. This 
elimination has been made in the following table, which shows the 
growth since 1861 of what may be called the external trade, that is, 
trade transacted with all countries outside of Australasia :— 





‘External Trade. 


Total Value. ‘Value per head. 





39,729,016 


84,651,488 
65,332,600 


| 
| 
tsa 
| 





By far the greater part of the external trade of Australasia is 
‘carried on with the United Kingdom ; and of the remainder the larger 

is transacted with foreign countries, principally France, 
i , Belgium, and the United States, while the trade with British 
_postessions has of late years considerably declined. The subjoined table 
‘shows the distribution of the external trade between the three divisions 


cpamed :— 





iss. | 1504, 





£ £ f- £ £ 
+} 13,407,370 | 25,002,185 | 20,893,474 | 19,603,007 
12,207,298 | 144 24,942,422 | 32) 30,816,503 


35,074,508 0, | 50,544,660 


1,767,398 i 2,525,082 
3,656,065 764,652 | 1,687,085 


5425,456 13,969,017 


3,216,733 | 2,245,124 | 4,008,3 7.400,426 | 4,186,241 
746,490 | 3,543,070 | 1) 8,072,726 | 6,680,682 
3,963,228 | 6,050,008 | 10,824,928 


«| 18,451,490 815 | 26,158,040 
+} 16,000,783 89,174,200 


35,001,282 c 488 | 65,:082,000 


( 
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Prior to the year 1883 the European trade of Australasia was almost 
exclusively carried on with the United Kingdom, but since that time 
direct commercial relations have been established with the leading 
Continental countries. Notwithstanding, however, the oe Ieee rg 
of wool to the Continent and the return trade therefro: 
trade increased during the ten years ended 1891 by E13Asr, 708, equal 
to nearly 27 per Fe while the trade with foreign countries increased 
during the same period by £8,649,233, or nearly 120 per cent. From 
1891 to 1894, from causes which have already been explained, trade 
with the United Kingdom decreased by £12 917,655, and that with 
foreign countries by £5,038,225. The pais with British 
hag never been of much value, and is now less than formerly, havi ving 
fallen from £7,336,156 in 1881 to £5,326,025 in 1891 and £3, 1963, ol 
in 1894. As compared with 1891, the year 1894 shows a decrease in 
trade with the United Kingdom of 20:35 per cent.; with foreign 
countries, of 31-76 per cent.; and with British possessions, of 25-59 per 
cent, 


The following table shows the value of the goods imported direct 


from each of the principal countries during the years 1881, 1891, and 
1894 :— 





Imports trom— 





British Empire — 














DISTRIBUTION OF EXTERNAL TRADE. 


‘The external exports for the same periods were as follow :-— 


set. 1894, 





2 
oe 422 
(3153.535, 





rH 
14090 


as tasenas : 24109 
21,237 


Total External Exporte .........{ 31,210,072 


‘The values of the combined imports and 








2,810,569 6,020,682 

















(65,788,340 





2,204,819 





65,982,000 
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Trane witht tx Uniren Kixepom. 


The value of the trade of Australasia to the United Kingdom is 
manifest from an examination of the British trade returns. From the 
following table it will be seen that while in 1881 the produce of these 
colonies formed 29°5 per cent. of the imports of the United Kingdom 
from her possessions, in 1891 the proportion was 31-4 per cent., and in 
1894 as high as 33-9 per cent :-— 





| As roturned by British Customs, a Z 

portion of Imports 
from Australasia to total 
from British Possessions, 





“Total Imports from British Imports from Australasia, 
Homserslons, | 


| 
| £ £ 
| 





per cent. 
295 
31s 
33-9 


1851 
1891 
1894 


91,539,660 26,975,381 
99,464,718 31,261,566 
93,912,166 31,832,030 





Although it is very little more than a century since the commencement 
of Australasian settlement, the trade of these colonies with the United 
Kingdom is now only exceeded by that of India, while it is considerably 
more than double that of Canada, and ina larger degree exceeds the 
trade of any other British possession. The following tablo, which is 
compiled from the returns of the Board of Trade, shows the total trade 
of the United Kingdom, exclusive of specie, for the three years 188}, 
1891, and 1894, with the most important colonies and posseasions :— 





| Proportion af Trade af 


win 


se. | un | ae 





£ Ler cont!per oxsllgicenats 


1,783,005 | 57,703, 67 | sae | aso 
20,006,887 0,280,734 | IG | 108 | 2 


India .-..--... 
British North America. 


Cape Colony and Natal 


Straits Settlements .., 


Hongkong 


Australasia ...... 





13,105,264 
0,827,075. 
4,815,005 


60,957,785 


14,802,005 
7,946,127 
8,893,860 


50,499,819 





14,027,420 
6,983,705 
2,611,045 


49,761,766 


™ 
87 
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comparison be made of the total trade transacted by the 

om with all countries during the year 1894, it will be 

the trade with Australasia, amounting to £49,761,764 as 

was only exceeded by that carried on with four countries, 

United States, with a total of £120,382,858; France, with 

5 British India, with £57,763,800; and Germany, with 
£56,091,798. The amounts taken by other countries will be found 
;, and it must be noted that the values given do not include specie:— 





| Proportion ta otal Trade 
me | 4 ‘United Kingdom. 





7 


@ SrerSrecese 
a ercetiiwed 


SEe2ec85ss2 


rt 
2 
1 

20 
0 
rf 
1 
0 


B S8seact2e3 


toge,7es | sons,a0 | an.ren.z04| 79 





Trape wirn Foretax Couxtries. 


Every year steamers of greater tonnage and higher speed are visiting 
colonies from Europe, and a considerable expansion of commerce 
‘of necessity take place, owing to the new outlets for trade which 
been opened up thereby. The value of Australasian imports from 
foreign countries may be traced below from the year 








i 


REF 
i 
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The from Australasia to the countries mentioned in the pre- 
ceding table are aj = 








France and New Caledonia 8708 


9, 
153,008 
207,361 
487,652 | 3,143,150 
746,490 ~ 2,610,580 8ara,786 | 











‘The commerce with foreign countries from the commencement of the 
period under roview exhibits very satisfactory progress; the imports 
have increased 28°55 per cent., while the exports have grown to nearly 
nine times their original value, the increase in the total trade i 
173-14 per cent. This expansion is chiefly due to the development 
the European continental trade, consequent on the diversion of part of 
the wool business from London, which was largely brought about by the 
display of local resources nt the Sydney and Melbourne International 
Exhibitions of 1879 and 1880, The annual increase per cent. of the 
trade of the Australasian colonies with the four principal foreign countries 
with which they have commercial relations is shown below, the period 
covered being the thirteen years extending from 1881 to 1894 :-— 





‘Country. | Toports | Exports | roomate 





per-eent, per cent, 
Belgium ....... 18°91 23:59 
France and New Caledonia ........ 453 1427 
Germany ... 11-23 26-19 
United States *0-09 “3B 





* Decrease, 


The trade with Belgium exhibits the greatest progress, but Antworp, 
the port from which a great portion of German and French manufactures: 

is shipped, is also the distributing centre for the greater part of the wool 
destined for the Continent, and large quantities of this product landed 
there ultimately find their way to Germany, France, and other countries. 
The French, carly in 1883, were the first to establish direct commercial 
relations with these colonies, the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes, 
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asubsidised line, making their appearance for the first time in Australian 
waters in the year named. In 1887 the vessels of the Norddcutscher 
pe tot pl , of Bremen, commenced trading with Australasia ; and 
in Sap 1888 a line of German cargo-boats opened up farther 
between the great wool-exporting cities of Sydney, Mel- 

bourne, and Adelaide and the ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, and Dunkirk. 
Belgium has also established a line of steamships, and in addition to 


tne go companies some British lines run their vessels direct to 


‘The result of these efforts to establish commercial relations is evident 
fess ‘the increase of trade which the foregoing table discloses, and from 
the diversion, now rapidly being effected, in the channel by which the 
wool pe reraired for Perepe: reaches the market. The example of the South 
blica, the 6 bulk of whose produce now finds a market at 
er aang, Havre, and Dunkirk without passing 
London, was not lost on Continental buyers, It was manifest 
that shipments of wool to Europe could as readily be made from 
hel or Melbourne as from Buenos Ayres or Monte Video, hence 
the presence in the local markets, in increasing numbers, of buyers 
Tepresenting Continental firms. 

Axstralasia has for many years maintained important commercial 
Telations with the United States of Amorica, and in 1894 America’s 
of the trade of Australasia with foreign countries was about 22 
recent, The greater part of this trade was carried on with the colonies 
South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. The main exports 
United States are specie, wool, coal, kauri gum, and New 
flax—chiefly the two first mentioned—so that, though large in 
its nominal amount, the trade is les valuable than would at first sight 
appear. The export of wool, which had formerly been unimportant, 
oem in 1891 to ibe sabe an increase of £325,314 over the total 
Previous year, but since that year there has been gradual fall, 

the value in 1894 being only £228,040. 
t conditions no extension of commercial relations with 


gives promise for the future, especial 
and “he Boe Te Indian Archipelago, where marke 
will in time be found—little in that m having been 
up to the present time. is to establish a 
‘national line of steamers to foster the trade that country and 
1 and the benefits 
ed upon the people, 
the staple product 
ready transacted 
, particularly 
mgly competes with the 
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Chinese leaf in public estimation. The value of the direct import of 
Indian teas increased from £280,780 in 1890 to £344,078 in 1891 
and £367,345 in 1894, while the imports of this article from China 
decreased from £788,943 in 1890 to £764,428 in 1891 and £348,978 
in 1894. | 

‘The Australasian exports to China are but small compared with the 
imports, and evince a considerable falling-off since 1861, The Customs | 
returns, however, do not represent the whole amount of the trade with 
China, as a considerable portion of the commerce with Hongkong is 
in reality transacted with the Chinese Empire—Hongkong being to a 
large extent a distributing centre for the Empire. In view of this fact 
the following table, showing the trade with the Chinese Empire and 
Hongkong, has been compiled :-— 























| Imports, Exports, 
Country. T 
| ton, | ta. | 804, 1800. | 189. | 1H. 
| 
j 
£ | £ £ £ 2: 
Chinese Empire] 706,131 | 690,143 | 274,590 | 36,260 | 30,749 | 14,000 
Hongkong ...... 758,863 | 648,785 | 422,744 | 451,456 | 491,771 | 799,864 
Total 





| 1,459,084 





1,347,928 | 697,343 | 507,725 522,520 | 813,963, 





Trade with the South Pacific Islands, which on the whole may be said 
to be increasing, consists mostly of the importation of raw articles in 
exchange for Australasian produce. The bulk of the trade is done with 
Fiji and New Caledonia, tho French colony dealing principally with 
New South Wales, as Sydney is the terminal port for the mail-steamers 
of the Messageries line. But owing to the enforcement of the new 
French Customs tariff, which is highly protective in its character in the 
colonies of that country as well as in France itself, the New Caledonian 
trade bids fair to be lost to Sydney ; for while the exports from New 
South Wales to New Caledonia in 1892 amounted to £184,128, they had 
fallen in 1894 to £72,732, or by more than 60 per cent, The trade with 
New Guines is at present but small, though when the resources of that 

rolific island come to be developed a large increase may be expected. 
Besides the countries mentioned, Australasia maintains a not ineon= 
siderable trade with Java and Scandinavia, but it consists mainly of — 
imports, Fi 

‘The figures relating to the trade of each colony with countries outside 
Australasia would be extremely interesting if they could be given with 
exactness. Unfortunately this is impossible, as the destination of goods 
exported overland cannot be traced beyond the colony to which they are 
in the first instance despatched—all that can be given is the trade by 
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sa, which the series of tables shows. ‘The imports from 
countries outside Au: were as follow :=— 


‘Total Value. ‘Value per Inbabitant, 








1881, | 1801, | 1804. 1861. 1801. 1504. 
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The exports to countries outside Australasia were as follow :— 





‘Total Value, ‘Value per Inhabitant. 


1881. 1301. isi. | 18m. | 1804. 








£ £ 

326,849 | 14,340,850 
11,616,001 | 11,007,055 
1,902,400 | 8,378,516 

Br7z 920 
‘307,702 4221007 
13,368 228,780 
5,083,577 8,800,087 


S,210,072 | 43,243,173 | 39,174,200 
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‘The total external trade was therefore as follows :— 





‘Value per Inbabitant, 
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‘Tt will be seen that the growth of the import and export trade of 


various colonics has not been uniform. The imports of New South 
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Wales in 1891 exceeded those in 1881 by nearly 3 millions 

while in 1894 they were nearly 3 millions less than they were in 188) 
The rts of 1891 exceeded those of 1881 by over 5 millions, but in 
1894 were but 3 millions more than in the latter year, The 
Victorian imports increased from 1881 to 1891 in about the same ratio, 
but in 1894 they were 4 millions less than in 1881; while the exports, 
both in 1891 and 1894, were les than in 1881. The Tasmanian import 
trade in 1894 was only three-fourths that of 1881, while the exports 
in 1894 exhibit a falling-off of over 56 per cent. as compared with 
those of 1881. The South Australian imports were £800,000 less in 
1894 than they were in 1881 ; while the exports, which in 1891 nearly 
doubled those of 1881, shrunk by about £1,545,000 during the next 
three years. The value of the New Zealand imports in 1894 was 
about alfe-million Jess than in 1881, but the exports increased during 
the period by over 64 per cent. The Queensland imports more than 
doubled from 1881 to 1591, but from the latter year they had shrunk 
by about £750,000 in 1894; the exports, however, increased steadily, 
and in 1894 were nearly two and a half times as large as in 1881. 
The imports of Western Australia increased both from 1881 to 1891 
and from 1891 to 1894, while the exports decreased from 1891 to 1894, 
nearly all the Western Australian gold being exported by way of the 
other colonies, No rigid deductions, however, can be drawn from the 
facts just given; for, a8 is well known, some of the provinces—notably 
Queensland and Tastania—are not yet in a position to maintain a direst 
foreign trade, and in a forced comparison with the rest of Australasia 
are apt to suffer. 

Tf the total trade of 1894 be considered, New South Wales beads 
the list with a commerce valued at £20,341,492; Victoria, with 
£17,388,549, being second; while New Zealand ranks third, with @ 
trade of £13,407,702, Taking all the Colonies together, the external 
imports and exports combined equal a trade of £15 17a ie 
inhabitant—a falling-off of £6 2s. 10d as compared with 1891, 
£7 8, 5d. as compared with 1881. 


Inrenconontan Traps. 


‘The intercolonial trade of Australasia increased in a slightly higher 
ratio than the population to 1891, but since the year named it hag 
decreased in an equal ratio with the external trade. The following figures 
represent the total value of this important branch of the general trade, 
4% well as the value per inhabitant. It is obvious that the total inter 
colonial trade which is shown by the table rey ts in reality twiee 
the actual value of goods passing from one por to another, the same 
merchandise figuring in one place as exports, and in another as imports, 
‘The value of goods passing through « colony on their way to foreign 
countries, as well as of goods imported from abroad and re-exported, is, 
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of course, also included in the figures. The actual movement is therefore 
Jess than half of the values given below :-— 


Year. | ‘Total. | ‘Value per inhabitant. 





+ the total inter- 

colony in 1881, 1891, and 1894, and although 

ted by the circumstances just mentioned, they afford 

evidence of the way in which the prosperity of one province 
f the others :— 


2881. 








£ r cent per centipercent 
16,038,122 “ss Pore | ak: 
is) a7 





60,114,797 |sserzss6 1000 {1000 





Aut Austratastay TRape. 
The growth of the total trade of Australasia has already been shown 
atthe of this chapter, but the following figures will enable the 
of colony to be traced. For the three years 1881, 1891, 
11894 the total external and intercolonial imports were as follow :-— 


‘Total Value of Imports. || Value per inhabitant, 








== 
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‘The values of external and intercolonial exports were as given below :— 





Total Value of Exports. | -Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. 








New South Wales 








‘The total trade was as follows :-— 





Iue of Total Trade. 
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‘The point most notable in this series of tables is the very marked 
impetus which the trade of South Australia received during the period 
1881-91—a trade of £64 1s 4d. per inhabitant, the value transacted 
by that colony during 1891, being almost without parallel in any im 
portant country. This huge trade was, however, not drawn all 
from its own territory, for in 1891 more than £5,731,000, or about 
£17 15s. per inhabitant, and in 1894, £3,540,000, or £10 2s. 6d. per 
inhabitant, was due to the Barrier District of New South Wales, of 
which South Australia is the natural outlet, And it must also be 
remembered that considerable quantities of goods on their way to 
Broken Hill are entered as imports in South Australia when they arrive 
in that colony, and as exports to New South Wales when they cross the” 
border. Of the total shrinkage of £24 158. Od. per head from 1891 to 
1894, £7 12s, 6d. must be attributed to the falling-off in the Barrier 
trad: 


a. 

The trade of New South Wales in 1891 stood at £51,327,417, which was 
the highest amount over recorded, but in 1894 it had fallen to£36,379,614, 
an amount exceeded during each of the twelve preceding years, while 
the value per inhabitant in 1894 was the lowest recorded during a 
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borrowing has fallen below their yearly payments for interest, the 
whole of Australasia now shows an’ excess of exports, the only 
having an excess of imports in 1894 being Western Australia, ; 
will be found the balance of trade of each colony and of Australasia 
for the ¢ight years 1887-94, and the amount of public loan money 
expended daring the same period. These figures, however, do not cover 
the whole question, as the amount of private capital sent to the colon! 
for investment must be taken into account :-— 





Colony. 








© ‘The above figures have a very important bearing on the future con- 
dition of Australasia, but comment on this subject will come more properly 
in the chapters dealing with Public and Private Finance, am wal be 
found there. 


Exvorts or Domrstic Propvuce. 

‘Tho values of the exports of Australasia and of its various provi 5 
have been given in the previous pages without respect to the countries 
where the articles were produced, It is important to find to what 
extent the exports have been the produce of each of the colonies whenee 
they were shipped. The following table shows the value of the 
of domestic produce of each colony as returned by the Customs for the 
years 1881, We01, and 1894, and the value thereof per inhabitant ¢— 





‘Value per fnhabitant. 
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+ "These , however, must be regarded as merely approximate, 
for it is Jt to ascertain with exactitude the domestic exports of 
some of the colonics. This is especially the case with Victoria, and in 
a lesser degree with New South Wales and South Australia, In the 
first-mentioned colony large quantities of wool, the produce of the other 

chiefly of New South Wales, are exported as domestic pro- 
the value fs the staple dealt with in this way in 1894 being no 
Tess than £1,741,049. There is also an export by South Australia, as 
local produce, of wool grown in New South Wales, but the value thereof 
ix by no means large. Wool, chiefly from Queensland, has in some 
‘years been exported a domestic produce by New South Wales, but in 
1894 no such overstatement took place. “ Also, as regards New South 
Wales, tin and copper ore, the former chiefly from Queensand and 
‘Tasmania and the latter from South Australia, which are imported for 
the purpose of being refined, are exported as domestic produce, Like- 
wise, Queensland cattle, after being fattened on New South Wales 
a fare exported as local produce ; but in all these cases a material 
ehange is wrought in the imports, which is not the case with wool. 
An attempt has been made to remove these elements of error from the 
returns ns they are presented by the Customs, and the amounts shown 
in the following table may be accepted as the true values of domestic 
Produce exported by each colony during 1894 :— 





Domestic Exports. 





15,823,513 
9,812,568, 
8,580, 338 


| £ per cent, 
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| 3,443,704 | 
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Placing the values of the external exports of tic production of 
by side with those of some nore important 
at the world, a useful comparison is and from what- 

BRaralpoint the matter be xiewed these colonies appenr in a ve 
Sroceabienaght The following table shows the value of the domestic 
ate ‘of coin and bullion, of some of the principal countries 
ip ooh referring either to the 1893 or 1894. The 
for Australasia only represent the «: exports of domestic 
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Re fated log: tebe valine folecle Hane a 
colony consumed in the other provinces >— 
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‘Tho extent to which the geographical position of a colony enab 
it to benefit by the production of its neighbours is ithuatrated by. 


pepe which the non-domestic bear to the total exports 
g table shows the value of the re-export trade and the proj 


it bears to the total export trade of each colony in 1894; and 
would appear that South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, in 
the order named, benefit largely by their position, the re-export trade of — 
the other colonies being insignificant 











This re-export trade ix very evenly distributed between external 
intereolonial trade, £7,420,729 of the total amount being external, and 
£5,975,387 intercolonial. 


Tae Woon Trapr 


‘The rapid growth of the Continental wool trade during the periods: 
from 1881 to 1891 and from 1891 to 1594 is illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the value of the staple exported direct to the 
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£ £ jporcent per cen percent 
15,777,897 igs. 2ts 14,979,878 | 97°8) 827 | 76s 
96,507 | 1,453,7 248 








16,196,082 | 24,063,227 | 19,684,599 1000] 1 





‘The value of the wool shipped from Australasia has thus increased by 

vor three and a half millions sterling, or almost 22 per cent., during 

Inst thirteen years. It will be observed that the wool exported to 

United Kingdom has decreased in value to the extent of £800,000, 

er from 97-8 to 76-1 per cent., while the export to foreign countries 
Tins increased both absolutely and relatively. 

to point out here that all the figures in the present 

with the export of wool are based on the Customs 

rent cokes, and represent the values placed on the 

The figures relating to the value of the wool 

clip which are , ae in the chapter on the pastoral industry are less than 

Mosasast given, the difference being made up of the cost of carriage and 

from the sheep-runs to the ship's side. 
“te ing table shows the total and proportionate value of the 
ool shipped direct to countries outside Australasia by each colony :— 
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It will be seen from! the table just given that Victoria was credited: — 
in 1881 with exporting wool to a considerable value in excess of that 
of New South Wales. In 1891 and 1894, however, the positions were. 
reversed, notwithstanding the fact that large quantities of wool from 
New South Wales are still sent to Melbourne for export. Tn 1881 the 
wool produced in other colonies, chiefly New South Wales, but credited 
to Victoria, was valued at £2,780,600; in 1891, £2,767,000, and in 
1894, £1,741,000; while the wool imported from other colonies and | 
credited to New South Wales for the year 1891 was £109,000, and in 
1894 there was no such over-statement. South Australia also receives — 
a large quantity of New South Wales wool for shipment, though not 
nearly to so great an extent as Victoria. 

Im connection with this subject, a statement of the value of wool 
of its own production which each colony exports direct and by 
of the other colonies may not be without iterest, The figures, ‘hich 
ave given below, relate to the year 1894 :— 





Domestic Wool Exported. 


By way of the | 
other col 


= colonies. | 





£ £ 

New South Wales 6,633,193 | 2,407,007 | 
Victoria... 2,185,630 39,455 | 
Queensland 1,666,668 | 1,251,904 
South Australia 988,321 228,606 


Western Australia 229,821 
1) 


8,214 | 


16,209,922 4,082,371 | 20,202,298 | 1000 








In the table given on the preceding page the value of the direct 
export of wool is quoted at £19,684,593, ‘The apparent discrepaney, 
however, is of no moment when it is remembered that about one-fifth of 
the elip of Australasia is subject to valuation first at the border of the 
colony in which it is produced, and again at the port from which it is 
finally shipped to Europe or America. In the amount of £20,202,293 
shown above is, besides, included the value of such wool as was ex 
daring 1894 to one of the adjacent colonies, and there held over for the 
sales in January of the following year, 

The following figures serve to illustrate the development of the local 
wool sales in those colonies where such sales are held, viz,, in New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and New Zealand, for the seasons 
1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4, 1894-5, und 1895-6, The seasons are taken 
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as extending from the 1st March to the 28th February. ‘The number 
of bales sold during each period shown was as follows 





wes. | 





bales. oa. » | bales. 
359,781 2, 425,585 
310,828 319,048 
54,285 80,116 
74,688 | 81,194 





‘The importance of the pastoral industry to Australasia will be made 
lear in another part of this volume. Its value to ench colony varies 
considerably, as the statement hereunder shows. In no colony, however, 
does the proportion of exports of this class fall below 20 per cent, of the 
total value of domestic produce exported. In the case of New South 
Wales it reaches about 72 2 per cent., while in New Zealand it is 69 per 
eent., and in Queensland 57 per cent. :— 
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|__ Proportion of 
| Bxporte of Vastoral 
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| Products 








20,292,293 
16,209,922 a 








Te will be observed that the figures given in this table are not those 

by the vari 6 Customs’ Department on ve been corrected 

ds the manner already explained in ord w for the incorrect 
Eaformation furnished by shippers in regard ve colony of origin. 


Movenexts or Gown. 


Since the discovery of gold in the year | , quantities of the 
qnetal—in the form of coin as well as of bulli ¢ been exported 
from the Australasian colonies every year. In ares given below, 

ing the excess of exports of gold of each colony, no attempt has 
toeen made fo exclude the intercolonial trade The largest exporters, it 
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will be found, are alao the largest producers, namely, Victoria, New 
Zealand, and Queensland. The other colonies, except Western Australia, 
now produce very little more than what suflices to meet their require— 
ments. The returns of the gold imports and exports for New South 
Wales are swollen by large quantities of Queensland sent to Sydney 
to be minted and then exported in the shape of coin, but only the excess 
of exports appears in the following table :— 





Colony, | 1851-00. | sono 1871-80. | 1881-00. | emb~o4. | aslo. 





‘Avernge per annum 77a | ojronam | te. 


© Exoess of Imports 


Customs Revexve. 


‘The net revenue derived from the taxation of goods imported into 
Australasia during 1894 amounted to £7,686,552, which is equal to” 
£1 17% 5d. per inhabitant, It will be found, from a consideration of a 
subsequent table, that the rate per inhabitant varies very greatly, nét 
only in a comparison of the various colonies, but for the same colony im 
different years, This variation arises from diverse causes. First, the 
influence of good or bad times on the purchasing power of the 
naturally reacts on the Customs collections, although the rise or fall of 
the rate per inhabitant is not always a safe indication of such influence. 
Certain colonies, notably New South Wales and Queensland, still grow 
insufficient agricultural produce for their own requirements, and a good 
Season, Kince it enables these colonies to depend to a greater extent on 
their own resources, has meant 4 decrease in the revenue derived from the 
importation of agricultural produce, although under the new tariff this 
will not in future be the case in New South Wales. Similar effects have 
also been felt in regard to the revenue derived from live stock and other 
forme of produce. Then it must also be remembered that for many years 
the colonies have been systematic borrowers in the London market, and 
they haye also been the recipients of much money sent for investment 
by private persons. iAs loans of all descriptions reach the 
country in the form of goods, and as a considerable proportion of the 
importations into all the colonies is the subject ‘of ‘taxation, years at 
lavish borrowing are naturally years of large revenue collections, ‘and — 
coincident with the cessation of the flow of foreign capital there 
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is a decrease in Customs revenue. Furthermore, there have been, 
a ingege in the tarifls mag the revenve during the 
years which the following tables cover. In New South Wales in 
189] and in South Australia in 1887 radical tariff changes were made, 
and i ee minor alterations took place in nearly iy all the other 
slonies ‘To these changes is chiefly attributable any sharp rise in the 
mate of revenue per inhabitant. At the same time, it must be allowed 
that tariff changes have been made which have affected the collections to 
avery Ee reaseaty, extent. 
generally, = fe be waid that the Customs revenue is 
line, Apart from the specific causes 


year the industries of the colonies are being developed, and the 

voce acquiring a firm hold upon the domestic markets, In 

of the provinces little if any revenue is now received from duties 

a produce, as such produce is not imported ; and many des- 

of manufactured goods have likewise ceased to be introduced, 

the sear article being produced in sufficient quantities to meet 

the demand. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt but that this tendency 

ill bestill more marked in the future ; and it is therefore not surprising 

Anstralasian Treasurers have of late years found it necessary to 

look to other sources than the Customs for the revenue necessary to 
tarry on the business of the country. 

So far as the duties payable may be taken as a basis of classification, 

2 pron may be divided into two classes—one comprising intoxicants 

aad narcotics, upon which duties equal to an average of about 147 

‘valorem are levied, and the other consisting of imports 

Si taxation at specific or ad valorem rates. The value of 

intoxicants and narcotics imported by the colonies during 1894 for 

home consumption was £2,210,048, while the duties collected thereon 

Were not Jess than £3,254,295, the amounts credited to each colony 

‘Being as follow — 
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‘These collections represent about 42-3 per cent. of the total Customs 
revenue raised, the remaining portion being distributed a 
various coi as shown below. The total value of imports for 
consumption-—exclusive, of course, of the value of iatosieniy ase 
coin, and bullion—is also given. A column has been added representi 
the collections as an average ad valorem duty on the total imports fect 
home consumption ;— 





patie sete 
five of Coin ruties colledt 
‘and Bullion, and | em a duty palo on 
Tntowicants and ‘Nareotioy). 
Narcotics). root 





£ 
New South Wales, 9,400,092 
Victoria 

Queensland. 3,610,807 
South Australi 2,280,430 
Western Australia. 7. 


5,489,072 
31,649,406 | 





‘The comparison afforded by the last column, however, has 0 special 
value, seeing that a large proportion of the importations other than 
intoxicants and narcotics, probably from 45 to 50 per cent., is admitted 
free of duty, all the colonies except Western Australia having an 
extensive free list. Reckoning only goods subject to duty, the average 
rate of duties levied is equal to rather more than 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

‘The import duties collected in the various colonies during each of the 
last six years are set forth in the following table, drawbacks anid 
refunds being deducted from the gross collections of those colonies for 
which such information can be obtained :— 





Colony, . | asm. 





£ 
New South Wales. -.| 1,883,211 | 2,139,700 | 
5 277118 | 284,418 | 
1,846,768 | 1,242,343 | 1,202,840 | 

188,366 600,780 

17,902 233,177 

00,7 378,051 

1,400,005 | 1409,045 | 1,555,528 


-) 5496,479 sacand | 8,635,888, 
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‘The revenue from import duties per head of population offers probably 
more food for reflection than the figures in the table just given. New 
South Wales raised the smallest revenue compared with population of 
any Of the colonies of the group until 1891, a circumstance due to the 

Jow rate of the tariff; in 1892 its collections were about 

for Australasia, but since that year they have again fallen 

“below the average. The variations in the rates from year to year are 

i ‘ing as illustrating the force of the remarks made a few pages 
back in introducing the subject of Customs duties -— 
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general statement of the Customs duties levied in each colony 
would be of value, but there is so little agreement in the tariffs of the 
Solonies that it is not possible to arrange the duties under general heads 
$5 as to convey a distinct impression of the scope of each. Indeed, it is 
than probable that the keenest analysis would fail to detect any 
prineiple underlying the rates of duty charged. Specific duties 

a ogre of general consumption were the first sources of revenue ; 
these have been increased from time to ti t have rarely been 
diminished when once imposed. ‘The necessities of the Treasury or other 
‘subsequently led to the imposition ot lorem duties. The 
canon of taxation which seems to have weighed with the framers 


tariffs was that raw material required for local manufactures 


remain untaxed, and even this ol not infrequently 
eneral tendency 
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IsTrRcononraL. FREE-TRADE. 


A laborious analysis has been made of the Customs duties collected 
by each colony in 1894 on goods which were produced or manufactured 
in the neighbouring provinces, with the object of showing the amount 
which would be lost to the revenue of each of the colonies by the adop- 
tion of a Federal Constitution and the establishment of a system of 
intercolonial free-trade. Narcotics and stimulanta are shown apart 
from other goods, as it is unlikely that any form of intercolonial reci- 


procity would sanction free trade in such articles + 





Colony of Origin. 
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scales will be seen that of the total duties collected on Australasian 

during the year 1894, New South Wales took £407,021, or 

over ee ce oe af the whole, while on the produce of that colony only 

eae or about 13 per cent., was collected in the other six colonies. 

revenue of New South Wales was, of course, mainly due to 

= leavy imports of sugar from Queensland. Except New Zealand 

and Western Australia all the other colonies paid away more in taxation 

than they received. The following table gives a division of the total 
revenue raised by exch colony during 1894 on all. goods imported :— 





(athe Other Good. | All Datiable Goots, 
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167 (785,148 por.ess | ipaa,ras 3,087,939 i (8,264,200 [4,482,267 | 7,089,652 





Tape in 1895. 


Below will be found a statement showing the trade of cach of the 
Sven colonies during the year 189 





Coleoy. Total Trade. importa, 





New South Wales... 37,987,200 f 5 | 78 10,426,210 
27,020,076 14,547,782 15,493 
14,831,007 | 
13,033,622 
5,107,505 | 3,774,951 | 1 | 1,973,638 
2,467,520 373,068 | 1,805,160 
14,050,353 | 6,400,129 | 8,56 8,390,158 


.| 114,837,883 , 4,073,7 | “51,600,081 
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‘The value per head of population was as follows :— 
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RAILWAYS. 


proper development of a country like Australasia, ill-supplied 
eerigsble rivera, railway construction is absolutely essential, 
been recognised from an early period, and for the last forty 
Governments of the principal colonies have been fully alive to 
nee of carrying on the work, For a long time, however, 
hampered in their efforts by the difficulty of borrowing money 
f at 4 reasonable rate of interest ; but since the year 1871 con- 
ble progress has been made in the work of construction ; indeed, 
r the ae portion of the public debt of Australasia has been con- 
for railway purposes. As the area of the seven colonies almost 
that of Europe or the United States of America, while the popu- 
numbers less than four and a quarter millions, it is almost need- 
bs to say that many of the lines run through districts very sparsely 
L This is particularly the case in the colonies of Queensland, 
h Australia, and Western Australia, where there are vast tracts 
in which little in the nature of permanent settlement has 
m accomplished, and in none of the colonies can it be said that 
yy lines traverse thickly-settled areas. Indeed, if a fault may 
the Governmental policy pursued in some of the provinces, 
im some cases expensive lines have down in empty 
ry the requirements of which could have been ef 
ws to come by light and cheap lines, and 
fay administrators find themselve: wily burdened with a 
of unprofitable lines which, as the less of two evils, they must 
to work at a loss. Notwithstanding drawbacks, how- 
railways of Australasia collectively yield a net return equal to 
cent, on the cost of construction. 





RAILWAYS. 


History or Ramway Consravertoy, 


An agitation for the introduction of the railway into the colony of 
New South Wales was in existence as far back as 1846, and in Augu 
of that year it was decided at a public meeting held in Sydney to 
a line to connect the capital with Goulburn. But no decided 
taken towards the construction of the railway until September, 1 
when the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company was formed for 

rpose of laying down « line between Sydney and Parramatta 

iverpool, to be afterwards extended to Bathurst and to Goulbu 
The first sod was turned by the Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter 0 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Governor of the colony, on the 3rd July, 18 
Although started during a period of trade depression, when there 
an abundant supply of labour, the scheme was only well under 
when the discovery of gold caused a stampede from the city, and 
company was left without workmen to carry on the unde a 
Undeterred, however, by the difficulties into which the changing eo 
ditions of the country had plunged the Sydney Railroad and Tram 
Company, private enterprise in 1853 essayed the further task o 
constructing a line between Newenstle and Maitland ; but this proj 

ved no more successful than the other, and in the following year # 
ficecitneti woe forced to step in and carry ont the schemes for whit 
the two companies had been promoted. From that time the work 
construction was vigorously pressed forward, and on the 26th Septem! 
1855, the line from Sydney to Parramatta, 14 miles in length, 
to traffic; and on the llth April, 1857, Newcastle was conn 

with Enst Maitland, The extension to Goulburn of the Sydney 
was completed on the 27th May, 1869. 

While the Sydney Rail id Tramway Company were trying: 
surmount the obstacles that had arisen in their path, the work of rai 
construction was begun ih the neighbouring colony of Victoria, no fe 
than three private companies being promoted in 1853 for that pu 
Material asistancein the shape of land’ grants and quaranteo oF Wibetal 
was afforded by the Government; and on the 13th September, 
the first comp! milway in Australasia, a line extending 
Flinders-street, Melbourne, to Port Melbourne, was opened to traffic 
Tt had been begun nearly three years after the line to conneet Syd 
with Parramatta, but was only 24 miles long: No further mileage 
brought into operation until May 13, 1857, when the Melbourne an 
Hobson's Bay Railway Company, who had constructed the first Ti 
effected communication with St. Kilda; and on the 17th Juneof 
same year a line from Williamstown to Geelong, 39 miles in Teng 
which had beon built by another company, was declared open. 
while the Government of the colony had not remained inactive. B 
assisting private enterprise with liberal concessions, it had taken 
in 1855 an unfinished line started by the third of the companies refer 
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opened daring each year, and the total mileage at the close of the 
working year :— 





Miles opened. 








1874 

















It will be seen from the above table that the lines opened in Austral- 
asia averaged 30 miles in length during each year from 1854 to 186] ; 
from 1862 to 1871 the annual average was 89 miles; from 1872 to 
1881, 439 miles; and from 1882 to 1895, 825 miles. It is now the 
dstablished policy of each colony to keep the railways. under (Stata 
control, and only in exceptional circumstances is that policy departed 
from. Excluding coal and other lines which are not open to general 
traffic, there are in Australasia only 907 miles of private lines, or but: 
6°6 per cent. of the total mileage open. In Victoria and Queensland 
the railways are entirely in. the hands of the Government; while ix 
Western Australia there are 572 miles of private lines, or exactl 
50 per cent. of the total mileage of the colony; in New Zealand, 17% 
miles; in New South Wales, 85 miles; in Tasmania, 55 miles, ot 
which 7 (the Dundas-Zeehan line) are worked by the State; and in 
South Australia, 20 miles. ‘The divergence of the policy of Western 
Australia from that pursued by the other colonies was caused by the 
inability of the Government to construct lines when the extension 
of the railway was urgently required in the interests of settlement, 
Private enterprise was therefore encouraged by liberal grants of land 
to undertake the work of construction; but the changing conditions of 
the colony must modify the State policy, and there cannot be much 
doubt that in the near future the Government will make some effort to 
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the two trunk lines at present in private hands. These are the 
Mi land Great Southern Railways, 277 miles and 243 miles in longth 
respectively. The State concession to the promoters of these lines 
consisted of 12,000 acres of land for every mile of railway laid down, 
‘or, according to the mileage, nearly 6} million acres of land. The 


ing statement shows the gauge and length of the private railways 
of Australasia :— 





New South Wales 
Deniliquin. Moama ....... 
Cockburn-Broken Hill 

Bosebill 


aera ekwst 
ita-Stirlin; 
Midland Hallway 








A thas been inserted in the charters of the companies owning 

the 8 in New South Wales, whereby after certain date the 

r it can, if disposed, acquire the lines at a valuation, Similar 

Waditions are found in most of the charters granted by the other colonies 
Permitting the construction of private lines, 

Th the construction of railways during the last working year the 

of Western Australia displayed mos n consequence 

goldfields of Yilgarn, 

wh open to traffic 

7 4 les were opened in 

Australia, 254 being built by jovernment and 148 by 

ies The most important addition to the system of the 

omy was the line from Northam to Southern Cross, 170 miles in 
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length, which was opened on the lst July, 1894. An extension of 
same railway to Coolgardie, a further distance of 115 miles, was opened 
with great ceremony on the 23rd March, 1896; and it is proposed to 
take the line on to ‘lie, 25 miles beyond Coolgardie. Another 
important addition to the Government railways during the 

year ended Juno, 1895, was.the extension of the line from Mullewa to 
Cue, in the centre of the Murchison gold-fields, a distance of 57 miles. 
‘The 148 miles of private line brought into operation were the remainder 
of the Midland Railway, owned by a London. corporation, the completed 
line measuring 277 miles in length, and costing in its construction 

one million sterling, the Government concession being over 3} mil 
acres of land along the route. The extension of and additions to the 
Victorian lines amounted to 100 miles, which were very che: 

structed on the butty-gang system, fencing, gates, and salons 
dispensed with wherever possible. ‘The following table #l 

extension of the railway in each colony since 1861 :— 


Colony. sa. | 1506. isi. were | 188i. | 1888. ven aa 








New South Wales .. ... 358 | 554 
Victoria 


276 «718 
Queensland 
South Austral 
Wester Austral | as] 92| "202 
Tasmania 45) 168) 308 
Now Zealand | 718 | 1,334 1,810 


Australasia .. 





* Railways not in existence. 


In 1883 a junction was effected between the New South Wales 
Victorian lines at the river Murray ; three years later direct comm) 
cation was established between Victoria and South Australia; and 
1888 the last mile of line connecting Sydney with the northern colony 
of Queensland was completed, thus placing the four capitals, Brisban 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, in direct communication with each 
other, A few years ago proposals were made to the Government of 
Western Australia to construct a railway upon the land-grant system, 
connecting the eastern districts of the colony with South Australia. Tt 
‘was proposed to extend the lines to Eucla, close to the South Australian 
Border, and when that colony had extended its railways to the 
point, Perth would be connected with all the capitals of the Aust 
colonies. These proposals, however, fell through, but when such a 
scheme shall have been carried out, as it will possibly be at no far 
Aistant date, although probably not by a private company, the 
tails will, in all likelihood, be landed at Fremantle, and sent overland to 
all parte of the continent. 
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‘The following table shows the length of Government rail dl 
a era oie 


Dies. 
63 
) 


ee eens the energetic expansion of the railway m8 
‘throughout ia since 1871, there is still room for con: ble 
‘extension. In the colony of South Australia construction ix entirely 
‘cotifined to the south-eastern corner and to the extension of the Northern 
Wine, which bas its present terminus at Oodnadatta, 686 miles from 
Adelaide. It is to eventually extend this i far north as 
Fine Oreek, the ern terminus of the Port Darwi . ‘When this 
Tailway is completed direct overland communication will be established 
— andsouthern portions of the continent. The length 
‘between the terminus at Oodnadatta and that at Pine Creek 

bey 1 Salles on the telegraph route. An English syndicate offered to 
this railway on the land-grant system, but the proposal has 

ay ee In New South Wales the railway extensions will 
ate to perfecting the various systems already constructed. 
‘present time several lines of what is termed the “pioneer” class 

in course of construction in level pastoral country. These are of a 
eeap kind, on which the produce of the settlers may be con- 

to the parent lines at reasonable speed and at a ese? rate 

carriage by roud. In Queensland, with its vast expanse of partly- 
territory and extensive seaboard, the railways are being con- 

in separate systems. The lines commence from each of the 

and run inland, but there is no doubt that not many 

elapse before these ear will become branches of a main 
risbane-Charleville line 


ern, Central, and 

vay lines under the pro- 

a Railway ataleoteion Land Subsidy Act. In Vi ae 
and Now Zealand the railway eveloped compared 

colonies will 

0 In Western. 

activity now prevails in| ing the lines to the 

dds, and also in the south-western p f the colony in the 

‘of permanent settlement. 
Coxtron or Srare Ra : 

‘colonies of Victoria, South Australia, — South Wales, and 

found it expedient mimnagement and 

“of railways under the contr ssioners Victoria, 
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in 1883, was the first colony to adopt this system; four years 
South Australia made the change, while New South Wales and Q 
land followed in 1888. Each of these colonies appointed three 
as Commissioners, and conferred upon them by law lange ex 

rs, amounting to almost independent control, the object timed 
Is g to obtain economic management free from political i inten ] 
ipieeasland, Victoria, and South Australia, however, have now redu 
the number of Commissioners to one, In New South Wales the ad 
tration by the Commissioners has been most successful, and no 
have been made. The control of the New Zealand railways was 
handed over to a body of three Commissioners in 1887; but on 
Ist January, 1895, the Government resumed charge of the lines. 

Tn New South Wales and Victoria an additional safeguard in rail 
construction prevails All ed new lines before being sanction 
are submitted to a committee selected from Members of both Houses 9 
Parliament. These committees take evidence as to the suitability of 
route proposed, the probable cost of construction, the prospect of 
line paying, and the grades to be adopted. Upon the 
taken they draw up reports for or against the schemes pro 
This careful supervision of railway development has already b 
attended with success, and it is a matter of that 
committees were not earlier constituted, as probably the colonies 
have been saved much useless railway construction and unnec 
expense, 


Diversity or Gaver. 


‘Unfortunately for intercolonial railway communication, no agre 
was carried out between the colonies as to the adoption of a un 


ge 
by Mr. Gladstone for any railways that might be constructed re Nei 
South Wales, and this recommendation was aecaiiresat two years aft 
wards by the English Railway Commissioners. But in 1850 the 8 
Railroad and ‘Tramway Company decided upon adopting the 5-ft. 3 
Eage, and in 1852 an Act was passed which provided that the g 

| railways in the colony should be 5 ft. 3in. In 1853, however, th 
Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company, having changed their eng 
altered their views with regard to the question of gauge; they 
to have the 4-ft, 8}-in. gauge substituted for the 5-ft. 
in repealing their Act and in passing another whic 
gauge imperative. ‘This step was taken without the concurrence of 
other colonies, and feeling ran very high in Victoria in consequence, 
two of the milway companies in that colony had already given larg 
orders for rolling-stock on the 5-ft. $-in. gauge. Until the lines of thi 
two colonies met on the boundary no discomfort was, of course, expe 
enced ; but since then the break of gauge, with the consequent change o 
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fraina, has been a source of irritation and inconvenience. The South 
Australian Government adopted at the outset the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge of 
Victoria ; but finding that the construction of lines of this gauge involved 
a heavier ‘expense than they were prepared to face, the more recent lines 
were built on a eeeent Sit. Gin, In that colony there are 513 miles 
Inid to the 5-ft. 3.in. gauge, and 1,229 to that of 3-ft. G-in., which is 
imme the fesienace of the 145 miles of railway in the Northern Territory. 
ae Adelaide with the Victorian border, as well as several 
© trunk-lines, has been constructed on the wide gauge, so 
aber the line from Melbourne to Adelaide is uniform. The private line 
which prolongs the South Australian system into New South Wales ax 
far ax Hill is on the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge, All the Queensland lines 
are built on the gauge of 3 ft. 6 in., so that transbipment is necessary on 
between that colony and New South Wales. ‘The difficulty 
Gaused by this diversity of gauge is already found to be troublesome. 
Tt is admitted on all hands that uniformity of gauge is desirable, 
ami every year in which action is delayed makes the establishment of 
flat uniformity more costly. Tasmania, Western Australia, and New 
Yesland have adopted the 3-f. 6-in. gauge. The first line laid down 
in Tasmania was on the 5-ft. 3.in. gauge, but it was soon altered to 
& Gin. The total length of line in Australasia laid down to a 
of 5 it. 3 in. is 3,661-miles; there are 2,535 miles on the 4-ft. 
genes and 7577 miles on the 3-ft. G-in. gauge. 
Peta as May, 1889, the Chief Commissioner for New South 
Wales railways brought the desirability of taking action with the object 
of seeuring @ uniform gauge for the colonies under the notice of the 
Minister of the day, and quite recently the Commissioners have again 
eet attention to the urgency of dealing with this important question 
Tsfore the colonies incur greater expenditure in railway construction. 
They suggest that the settlement of the difficult question of the adoption 
tia standard gauge should be approached from the standpoint of which 
of the two 4 ft. Shin. and 5 ft. 3in., can be adopted at the 
ay ¢ostand with the smallest amount of inconvenience to the country ; 
and that the whole of the railways of New South Wales and Victoria, 
‘ith that part of the South Australian lines laid to the 5-£¢. 3-in. gauge, 
&& well as the line to Cockburn, and all the lines in Queensland south 
f Brisbane leading to New South Wales, shall be altered to the standard, 
the cost ealtering the railways and the rolling stock necessary to work 
‘them to be a national charge. 


Compantson or Rarway 


‘The and area of territory per mile of line open vary 
essay se the different colonies. As re; population per mile 
‘of line open, Western Australia, South Ai and Queensland— 
‘the most extensive colonies—show most favourably ; but in proportion 
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to the wreu of territory, Victoria, New Zenland, and Taumania take the 
lead. The annexed table shows the relation of the railway mileage 


to population and to the area of each colony 


for the year 1894-95 -— 





Por 


Colony. 


Population. 


mile of tine open. 





‘Queenslan 

South Austral 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania... 

New Zealand 


| _ Permit tne open. 
Now South Wales : 
Now 8 








* Including Northern Territory. 


Iu the following table are shown the population and aren of territory 


per mile of line open in other countries. 
only be made fairly between Australasia an 
process of development :— 


Of course a comparison can 
d other young countries im 





Length 
‘Countries: 


ot | 
Railway. 


Per Mile of Line Open 


Population, Area. 





miles. 

United Kingdom . 

Franco , 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary. 
jum 

Netherland: 


Switzerland. 
Sweden and 
Spain 


13,773 





9q. miles 


Besa. 2n0m 














CAPITAL COST OF LINES. 


Cosr or Coxsrruction. 


Below will be found the cost of construction and equipment of the 
State railways of Australasia. It will be seen that the lines which 
have been constructed most cheaply are those of Western Australia, 
where the avernge cost per mile has only been £3,804, as compared 

average of £9,786 for the whole of Australasia. In that colony 
we been few engineering difficulties to contend with, and the 
laid down have been of such a light kind that within the last few 
it has been found necessary to relay the Eastern Railway with 
rails and equip it with more powerful locomotives, as the 
power was found to be insuflicient for reasonably heavy trains. 
colonies of New South Wales and Victoria the cost of con- 

in has been greatest, averaging £14,461 and £12,221 per mile 





Length Total cost ot | Average 
Gange. | Construction ‘cont 
Tine open. and Kquipment. | per mile, 





jes, | ft. in, fe nl ey 
"Sami 4 $i | 96,611,366 | 14,461 
8,103 37,922,207 | 12,221 
a9 16,522,293 | 6,945 


| 
145) 
tot 


4193 | 


3 
195 
ura |} gt] 12se0.s78) 7.272 
3 
3 
3 
3 


| 
125,085,391 | 9786 








For all the Australinn colonies the figu iven are those for the 
year ended 30th June, 1895. Ja New Zealand and Tasmania 


twelve months ended 31st March, 189 st December, 1894, 
respectively. It should also be noted the cage of Western 
Australia the mileage given is the average ines worked during 
the year, and the coat of construction th at on the average 

worked ee not on the total mileage open on the 30th June, 
1895, which was 573. 

Tt would hardly be fair to institute a comparison between the cost of 
construction per mile in Australasia and in the densely-populated 
countries of for while in Europe the resumption of valuable 
ground is perhaps the heaviest expense in connection with the building 
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of railways, in the colonies this item of expenditure is not of leading 
importance. The cost per mile in certain sparsely-settled countries is 
as follows :-— 


while for Australasia it is £9,780. 


Revenve axp Worxixo Expenses. 


Every colony shows a surplus of revenue over working expenditure, 
notwithstanding that the avowed object of railway construction in 
Australasia has been to promote settlement, apart from considerations of 
profitably working the lines. At the same time the principle has been 
kept in view that in the main the railways should be self-supporting, 
and some of the colonies have, with more or less success, handed the 
lines over to Commissioners to be worked according to commercial 
principles, free from political interference. ] 

‘The gross and net revenue for the year 1894-5, with the working 
expenses, were as follow :— 





‘Grow | Working 


Colony. Revere, | Expenses. 





£ | £ 
New South Wales .. 2,878,204 1,567,589 
Victoria 2,581,501 1,545,393 
Queensland , 1,025,512 7 
South Austral 
Northern Territory 14, 1,477 
Western Anstralia. 182,046 
Tasmania . . 144,487 1201850 
New Zealand 1,150,861 732,160 


Australasia ........ 9,061,522 5,310,461 3,741,061 





During the year 1894-5 the gross earnings of the State railways of 
Australasia increased by £74,735, and the working expenses were) 
reduced by £71,998, so that the net revenue showed an addition of 
£146,733, which was an improvement on the results obtained during 
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the | previous twelve months even when allowance is made for the fact 
that the capital invested in open lines was increased by £2.545,935 in 
the course of the working year. The colonies which made the greatest 
progress were New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia, 
where the gross earnings increased by £64,663, £69,765, and £155,436 
eer: In the first two colonies there was a large reduction in 
the working expenses as well az increased earnings, the addition to the 
net revenue derived from the working of the lines being £88,916 in 
New South Wales and £86,195 in Queensland. In Western Australia, 
on the other hand, there was, as could only be expected in face of the 
large addition to the mileage open for traffic, an increase in working 
expenditure, leaving the extra net carnings at £77,363. While the 
management of the New South Wales railways has been most satis- 
factory since the Commissioners took office, and steady progress has 
teen made towards making the lines self-supporting, the development 
of the Ids in Western Australia has achieved even better results for 
the railways of that colony, for while working expenses actually exceeded 
the gross ¢arnings by £6,527 in the year 1890, in 1894-5 Western 
Australia was the only colony whose ‘railways gave a surplus after 
defraying interest on the invested capital, In Tasmania there was also 
‘an addition to the net revenue, but this result was attained by a reduction 
in the ing expenditure to the extent of £13,618 in face of a 
diminution of £7,596 in the amount of gross earnings. In all the other 
cslonies— Victoria, New Zealand, and South Australia, both in the colony 
Lt and in the Northern Territory—a backward movement was 
capa occupied by Victoria is the most remarkable, the 
soe from the passenger traffic having dropped 25 per cent. during 
as four years, and the earnings from the carriage of goods 17 per 
nt. During the last working year the falling-off in the gross revenue 
Was no lesa than £144,568, but a reduction of £ ,026 in the workii 
txpenses left th 2,542. In New Zealand and $ 
Australia a saving was also effected in the expenditure, and the decline 
th the net revenue was £18,743 and £38,933 re: y. The decision 
of Parliament that white labour only sho: nployed on the 
Palmerston-Pine Oreck line in the 
imereased the working expenses, and, with di, 
Sreduction of £1,545 in the amount avai 
The following table shows the propo 
revenue for each colony in 1894-5. 
Wales and Queensland—the proportion of wor expenses to gross 
revenue was below the average for Australa 4 and South 
Australia were a trifle over the average ia and New 
Zealand wore high ; and Tasmania and th ry of South 
‘Australia were largely in excess of the re t position for 
‘the year was occupied by New South Wal . 
Jakings remained to the good after the working expenses were paid; 
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while in Tasmania over £85 out of every £100 received went to defray 
the cost of working the lines. In the colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia the epeios e 
absorbed in working expenses has been steadily eal ee 

five years ; in New Zealand the percentage was higher in sivicy fee 
in any of the previous four years; while in Tasmania and South Australia | 
the figures have fluctuated greatly, the proportion in the former | 
in 1894 being less than in 1893, 1893, ag 1891, but much higher than 
in 1890, ae a in the latter colony lower in 1894-5 than in 1892-3, 


but higher than i in 1893-4 and other years. 











Inrurrst rerunnep on Carira, 


The average interest payable on the capital expended on pe 
construction by the Governments of the Australasian colonies is 3:90 _ 
per cent, and the return yielded by the lines ix 2-98 per cent., » showing | 
a loss in working of 0-92" per cent., equivalent to £1,154,800. It 
be seen from the table given below that the only colony which has a 
surplus after paying interest on the invested capital is Western Aus | 
tralia, although in New South Wales the loss is but slight, and ix 
gradually diminishing. In the case of Western Australia, however, it 
must be pointed out’ that the Government have raised the tariff on the 
lines leading to the gold-tields with the avowed object of making the 
additional charges pay for the cost of construction by the time the 
deposits are worked out, and it may reasonably be claimed that | 
extra carnings should be placed to a separate account. If this were 
done, it would probably be found that the net earnings during the year 
1894-5 did not quite reach 4 per cent. on the capital expenditure, #0 
that there was a slight deficit instead of an actual gain. The rail 
in New Zealand, on the other hand, are not credied with the cost of 
some State services which are estimated at £38,500 for the year, so 
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that inclusive of this traffic the lines of that colony returned 2°99 
instead of 2°73 per cent. on the cost of construction. 





Interest retuned |, Average Interest 
Coleay, ible ox Capital] Average Loss, 
on. Capital [Pe atta 





cent. wr cent, 
P50 i o79 


3-O1 








‘The rate of return on capital which is shown in the foregoing table 
represents the interest on the gross cost of the lines. In some cases the 
Seminal amount of outstanding debentures is Jess than the actual 
‘expenditure on construction and equipment, owing to the fact that some 
loans have been redeemed ; but as the redemption has been effected by 
means of fresh loans charged to general services, or by payments from 
the general rovenue, and not out of milway earnings, no allowance on 
this account can reasonably be made. 

The subjoined table shows the rate per cent. realised on capital 
expenditure during the last five years in all the colonies. The lines of 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia are under 
the control of Commissioners; while those belonging to New Zealand 
‘were similarly administered for practically the whole period dealt with, 

they have again been brought directly under Government 





[omen [moe | ome | em | ioe 





8 


tit 


ic} 


| ] | 
. | per cent, | per cent. | per cont. | per cents 
308 | 3 346 ; 


edeuries 


SES 





Por years 160) to 1804, Calendar years 1501 and 1802. 
} Six months ended S0th June, 1908. 
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reduction in Victoria was 577,854 miles, due to a falling-off in the 
passenger trailic and to action taken by the management in the interests 


of economy :-— 





Grows Barings, | Expenditure, | Net Earnings. 
Coleny. =— 
1804-5, | Od | TOA. 








d. da 
New South Wales... 


258 


























* 1393 and 1804. 


In some of the colonies the railways pass through heavy and moun- 
tainows country, involving steep gradients, This is particularly the 
ease in New South Wales, where the lines are most exceptional in their 
character, having been constructed with an unusual proportion of steep 

the worst being on the trunk-lines, and so situated that the 
whole of the traffic has to pass over them. In the Southern system 
the line at Cooma reaches an altitude of 2,659 feet above the sea-level ; 
in the Western, at the Clarence station, Blue Mountains, a height of 
3,658 feet is attained ; while on the Northern line the highest point, 
4,471 feet, is reached at Ben Lomond. In no other colony of the group 
Wo the lines attain such an altitude. In Queensland the maximum 
height is 3,008 feet; in Victoria, 2,452 feet ; in South Australia, 1,970 
feet; and in New Zealand, 1,252 fect, In the colonies where heavy 
i il the working expenditure must necessarily be heavier 
than in the colonies where the surface configuration is more level. 


Frvanciat, Resvirs oy Fornt 


‘The interest on capital cost, the proportion of working expenses to the 
Gross revenue, and the returns per train mile for the railways of some 
of the principal countries of the world are given below. ‘The figures for 
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meine pen other than Australasia refer cither to the year 1893 or 





Capital Cost. orn Por Train Mile, 





Chantry. 4 
= rota, [Per atite|®ayurn) | on | Gross | Working | Neb 
Oper. | cont, | Revonee, | Revenue. | Expenaca | Reventies 








‘The figures given above for the Cape Colony are for State lines only, 
while the cost of construction per mile shown on page 168 is the m 

of both Government and private railways. For the United States the 
capital cost includes the capital paid up on the elevated railroads, bub 
the other figures do not take into account the working of these lines, 


Coactixg and Goons Trarric. 


The number of passengers carried on-the Victorian lines is 
overstated, in consequence of the operation of a system of enumeration 
under which every passenger passing over several sections in the course 
of the sare journey is counted once for each section. It will be sesa 
from the table given below that during the last few years the number 
of sectional journeys on the Victorian lines has fallen off enormously, 
but nearly all the colonies have experienced the effects of the diminished 
spending power of the peop! 





Passengers carried, 


‘Colony. 1 
| 101-02. 





New South Wales 19,918,916 
Victoria . 1 70 | 69,546,921 
‘Queenslan 

South Australia 

Northern Territory 

Western Australia, 


2,911,477 


3,555,764 


102,495 | 





* Exclusive of Journeys of season ticket-holders 
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SPREE is shown in the subjoined table. In 

cepa 1 to 1891 there was an increase of about 156 per 

be varying from 71 per cent. in South Australia to 377 por cent, 

Since the latter year, however, the tonnage has 

dectined i in some of the colonies, notably in Victoria. ‘The figures are 
— 








2,048; 30 


11,984,594 





The percentage of receipts from coaching traffic to the total receipts 
is somewhat Jess in the Australasian colonies than in the United 
Kingdom, where for the year 1894 the coaching receipts formed 47 per 
‘tetit. of the total obtained from goods and passenger traffic. The figures 
for each colony are given below :— 





Colony. |, Comeiing ‘rae. | Goods Traffic. 





per cent. | per cont, 
BS | 64 





Rowe Stock. 


Pitoeds ene gives the different classes of rolling stock in the 
several Australasian Governments at the end of the 
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year 1894-5, and considerable as are the numbers of each class, pc 
could with advantage be largely increased in most of the colonies :— 





Colony. | emai for | wets 





New South Wales . | 1088 
Victoria . 

Queensland 

South Australi 

Northern Territory 

‘Western Australi 





During the last working year many locomotives were lying idle in 
Victoria in consequence of the reduction in the number of trains 
running. It is admitted that the older carriage stock is somewhat 
behind the requirements of the present day, but want of funds and the 
unsettled state of the traflie prevented any additions from being made. 
Of the 276 locomotives belonging to the Queensland lines, 46 are of low 
power, und not suitable for general use. ‘This colony has a large 
number of rolling stock under order, as have also New Zealand and 
Western Australia, In the last-mentioned province the rolling stock 
has never been suflicient for the traffic, which has been much incom 
moded thereby, 


Ramway Accipents. 


‘The persons mecting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, servants of the railways, and ti 
and the accidents themselves might be classified into those arising from 
causes beyond the control of the person injured, and those due to 
misconduct or wantofcaution. The following table shows the number 
of persons killed and injured on the Government railways during 1894-95. 
in those colonies for which returns are available ;— 





Railway 
| _Famenger |__ eins Teorpamers, te.) Total 


Coloay. ———— —_—— 
js {gus feed ‘Injured. |Killed.| Injured. jure | ttre 





New South Wales, 77 | 7 70 13| 42) 160 
Victoria 7 Wl) 13] 133 | oa 
South Australia . all «ise sil 6 % 


* No persona killed or Injured, 
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The railways of Australasia have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order to 
obtain = common basis of comparison it iz usual to find the proportion 
whieh the number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers 

i ‘There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, 
for if is obvious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to 
goods traffic, and: a more reasonable basis would bo the accidents to 

with the number of passengers carried. The 
data from which # comparison could be made are wanting for some 
countries. As far asthe figures can be given they are shown in the 
following table, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and 
injured per million passengers carried. The figures are calculated over 
sseries of years and brought down to the latest available dates ;-— 


x Average per million 
Number of Passengers, | ee ee ca 


Country. 
Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 





Sereeeeccunane 


BSeonmangsagnnes 
ecoeeesooeossses: 
Kb Seer 34-setbeere 
BRGeArIwOSRHORmS 














ae 





New Sourn Wares Ratuwars, 1895-6. 


‘Principally on account of the drought which prevailed in the colony, 
and the strike of coal-miners at Newcastle, the revenue derived from 
the New South Wales railways declined from £2,878,204 in 1894-5 to 
£3520,417 during the year ended 30th June, 1896. The working 
expenses, however, were diminished by £15,701, so that the net receipts 
showed a fall of £42,086, the total amount available to mect. interest 
. £1,268,529, yielding 3-44 per cent, on the capital expen- 

94, 
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Tramways, 


In all the Australasian colonies tramways are in operation, but it ix 
chiefly in Sydney and Melbourne, the inhabitants of which numbered 
at the latest date 408,500 and 447,461 respectively, that the density 
of settlement has necessitated the general adoption of this mode of 
transit. In New South Wales steam-motors are mostly used, though 
there are 1 miles of cable tram and 2 miles of electric tram at North 
Sydney, and another cable-line, 24 miles in length, from Ki 
Sydney, to Ocean-street, in the suburb of Woollahra. The length of 
Government tram-lines open on the 30th June, 1895, was 61 miles, 
which had cost for construction the sum of £1,428,518. The sf 
for the year ended on the same date were £282,316, and the working 
expenses £230,993, leaving a profit of £51,323, or 3°59 per cent, on the 
invested capital, 

Tn Victoria the cable system is in operation in the metropolitan a 
the lines having been constructed by a municipal trust at a cost 
£1,705,794. The tramways are leased to a company, and the receipt 
for the year ended 31st December, 1895, were £344,783. The num 
of passengers carried during the year was 33,447,689. In addition to 
these lines, there are 48 miles of cable, 4 miles of electric, and about 9 
miles of horse tramway in Victoria. 

In Queensland there is a system of horse trams, controlled by a private 
company. ‘The liabilities on the 30th September, 1894, were £104,253, 
and the assets £144,615; the receipts for the year ended at the same 
date were £25,717, and the expenses £31,596. The number of horses 
owned by the company was 369, and of cars 51. 

In South Australia there are no Government tramways, but hors 
trams are run in the principal streets of Adelaide by private companies 
No particulars have been collected respecting the length of these lines, 
nor of the returns therefrom. 

The Western Australian Government owns a line of horse tramway 
on a 2t. gauge between Roeburne and Cossack, a length of 8} miles, 
constructed st a cost of £20,446, For the year ended 30th June, 
1895, the gross earnings were £2,251, and the working expenses 
£1,895, leaving the net receipts at £356, equal to 1-75 per cent. on the 
capital cost. 

In Tasmania there is an electric tramway, about 9 miles in length, 
owned by aprivate company. The costof construction and equipment was 
£90,000 ; the average number of hands employed is 75; and the company 
possesses 20 cars, of which the average number in use is 12. For the 
year ended 31st December, 1894, the receipts amounted to £14,112, 
‘and the working expenses, excluding directors’ foes, to £10,826, ‘The 
passengers carried during the twelve months numbered 1,456,322, 

‘There are also tramways in existence in New Zealand under private 
management, but no particulars in regard to them are at present available. 
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which at that time, of course, included the territory which is now known 
as Victoria and Queensland ; and in the Sydney office about 15 persons 
were employed. The revenue of the Department for the year was 
£3,390, and the expenditure £10,347 ; while payments were made 
the New South Wales Government to the post office at Korrnika, in 
Now Zealand, which was not created a separate colony until 1841. In 
1847 an overland mail between Sydney and Adelaide was established. 
Stamps in their present form were issued in 1849, and the postage rates 
were fixed at Id. per 4 oz. for town and 2d. for country letters, at which 
they remain in most of the colonies to-day. 

Jur steam mail communication with Great Britain was first es- 
tablished in 1852. Until that time the Australian colonies had to 
depend upon the irregular arrival and despatch of sailing vessels for the 
carriage of mails, but in the year mentioned the steamships Australia, 
Chusan, and Great Britain were despatched from, England, ing the. 
voyage in. 60 days, and causing a strong desire in the minds 
colonists for a more frequent and steady system of steam communication 
with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 
hindered for a while the accomplishment of this object; but in 1856 
‘a line of steamers was again Jaid on, and the service was ‘ied om 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Royal Mail Company- 
for some years, but without giving so much satisfaction to the public: 
az might have been expected, 

As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment of a 
line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the subject were” 
carried on for several years between the British Government and the 
Governments of New South Wales and New Zealand. The result was 
that in 1866 the service was started, and continued in ition until: 
the end: of St parm Sgccnrarse fre ore lure of the: ] 
compan, which it m carried out. in the lowing year 
Seung "Waleaj.it. conjantion.-wit New-Zealand, oaagaeamaliala 
mail service via San. Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and! | 
under various conditions, has been continued up to the present. time: 

The establishment of a mail route via America had the efféet of 
stimulating the steamship-owners who were engaged in the service vie 
Suez, and from that time there was a marked improvement in the 
steamers employed, as well as in the punctuality and with which 
the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
carried mails for the colonies almost from the inception of the ocean 
steam service, with very fow interruptions, Towards the end of 1878) 
the Orient Company commenced carrying mails between Australia and) 
the United Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever sinee. Tn the 
year 1883 the fine steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France, 
entered the service, followed in 1887 by the North German Lloyd's, 
so that there are now sometimes two or even three mails recerved: 
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and despatched every week, and a voyage to Europe, which was 
formerly a formidable undertaking, involving great loss of time and much 
discomfort, is a8 a mere pleasure trip to fill up a holiday. 

Tn the year 1893 another mail service was established, by a line of 
steamers: from Sydney to Vancouver Island, in British Columbia. 
This line seems likely to up a valuable trade between the Austra- 
lian colonies and those of British North America. There is also a 
‘ine of steamers, subsidised by the Queensland Government, running 
between Brisbane and London, but the other colonies make little use of 


Growra or Posrau Business. 


wth of postal business in each of the colonies during the 

rte years from 186] to 1894 ix shown below. It will be seen 

number of letters for all Australasia in 1861 was less than is 

mow transacted by any individual colony, Tasmanian and Western 
excepted. The true total for Australasia is, of course, not to be 

adding the figures of tho several colonies together, as inter- 

-eolonial ‘are counted both in the colony from which they are 
eorecaae that in which they are received for delivery, A second 

4s therfore given from which this excess has been excluded :— 





itis nears. ond Fost Newspapers, Packets. 





a | om |e oe 





9,884,245 «2,007 00 | 106,888 } 13,506,000 
au 22,788,100 |. 0. 








based oxouaeto| ae 


(100,919,200 | 





Since 1890 the Post-oflice authorities in Victoria have not made an 
‘estimate of the correspondence dealt with in that colony, and the figures 
ven above are based on the aver increase in the number of 

ing thi he offices of the other 

six colonies, taken:in conjunction with the increase in population. 
also be noted that the official figures for Western Australia 

been greatly reduced, as in that colony correspondence is counted 

‘at every post-ollice through which it passes. A corresponding table to 
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that already given, showing the number of letters, newspapers, and 
packets per head of population, is appended :-— 





Letters and Post 
oy Newspapers, 


Colony. 








3 


South Australia 
‘Western Australia 
‘Tasmania ... 


SB285 





Australasia* 


8 





 Intereolonial excess excluded, 


The colonies of Western Australia and New South Wales take the 
lead in letters and newspapers, but New Zealand comes before New 
South Wales in the transmission of packets. A comparison of the 
average number of letters and post-cards per head of population in 
Australasia with similar figures for the principal countries of the world 
is afforded by the table given below, It will be seen that on a popula. 
tion basis the correspondence of Australasia exceeds that of any of the 
countries named, with the exception of the United Kingdom :— 





Letters and Letters and 
Country. Posteants: Country. Postcarte 
per head, per head. 





Chited Kingdom Austria... 
Australasia 

German; 

Switzerland 

Canada 





* Lotters only. 


‘The inland letter postage is 1d. per 4 oz, on town and 2d. on country 
letters in all the colonies except Victoria and South Australia, where 
the charge is 2d. per oz. and } oz, respectively on all letters posted for 
delivery within the colony. In Victoria the minimum charge was in 
1890 reduced to 1d.; but the loss was too great, and in 1892 the rate 
was raised to 2d. until the 30th June, 1894, the period being afterwards 
extended until the 30th June, 1897. The intercolonial rate is uniformly 
2d. per } oz. in Australasia, The most liberal inland newspaper rates are 
to be found in New South Wales, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
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where newspapers printed within the colony are transmitted free if 
posted within one rock of publication, although in New South Wales 
the maximum weight which escapes postage is 10 oz. It is, therefore, 
only natural that these colonies, as shown in the table given on page 182, 
should exceed their neighbours in the average number of newspapers 
carried te head of population. In Victoria, South Australia, and New 
Zealand tho charge is kd. each, and in Queensland 4d. per 10 oz The 

on newspapers is 4d. each in Victoria, South 
richer ay ‘Tasmania ; 4d. per 10 oz, in New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and Western ‘Australia ; and 1d. each in New Zealand. 

The number of registered ‘letters and packets passing through the 
postoflices of the Australasian colonies has largely increased of late 
years, and in New South Wales the number which passed through the 
General Post Office alone in 1892 was no less than 1,075,241, an 
increase of 203 per cent. in seven years. This large increase was not, 
however, a natural growth, but arose chiefly from correspondence 

to so-called “consultations,” or lottery sweeps connected with 
horse-racing, which were established in Sydney, and to support which 
large sums of money were sent to that city from all parts of Australasia, 
a2 well as from other countries. Probably not less than 600,000 of the 
total for New South Wales in 1892 were associated with these lotteries, 
‘The Government of that colony dealt with the evil in an amending 
Postal Bill in 1893, and this illicit branch of the postal traffic was 
removed to Queensland, the number of registrations dealt with at all 
in New South Wales in 1894 being 938,546—a reduction of 
iy '2 letters at the General Post Office alone during the year—while 
northern colony the registered letters in 1894 numbered 430,148, 
= ae 158,056 on the figures for the previous twelve months. 
In the beginning of 1896, however, the Parliament of Queensland passed 
eee making ‘these lotteries illegal, and the evil was transferred to 
Seen Tn Western Australia and New Zealand the post-office 
wt that 195,791 and 279,177 registered letters were res- 
ema with during 1894; but these figures are too high, as 
resont the total registered correspondence as obtained by 
counting the letters at every post-office through which they pass. For 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania no particulars of registrations 
whatever are available, 
‘ing Western Australia, w . was no inland service, 
‘were inland, intercolonial, and inter cels posts in opera- 
tion in 1894; but statistics of ‘the service rm basis are not 
‘During the year there were passed through the post-office 
af New South ‘Wales 367,390 parcels, 12 
having a value of £99,651, the postage c 
jin Victoria 233,326 parcels, yielding a rev: £10,937, were “leale 
with; in Queenslan ‘Queensland th the number of parce! ich passed through the 
postoflice was $1,531, and the revenue derived from the service 
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amounted to £4,782; in Western Australia 8,026 

value of which pe raat series rs 

parcels were pos' it year, while 10,1 

valued at £7,849, were received from the Uni 

other colonies; and in New Zealand the inland pai 

149,150. No particulars are available of the South Australian service, 

Tn all the colonies eemonieere ental Saw note systems in 
operation, and in all the colonies except South Australia post-office 
savings banks. Particulars of the working of these services will be 
found in the chapter dealing with Private Finance. 

‘The following table shows the number of inhabitants and the area 
in miles to each post-office for the year 1894, It will be seen 
‘that the most sparsely populated colonies have the greatest number of 
post-offices in comparison with their population, but in order to judge 
of the relative extension of postal facilities the area of country to each 
office must also be taken into account :— 





Sumter ot | Number ot Square 
Inhabitants to each | Miles of Tertitory to 
Fost 0 | each Office, 


ice. 





168 
51 
673 
1,395, 
4,787 


357 
502 7 
576 428 


Ocray Matt Services. 





and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Companies, is subsidised 
by the United Kingdom and all the Australasian colonies, with tha 
exeeption of New Zealand. The total amount of the subsidy ix 
£170,000, of which £95,000 is payable by the Imperial authorities and. 
£75,000 by the colonies in proportion to their population. On the 
Sist January, 1895, the contract with the steamship companies expired, 
and the colonies proposed its extension for one year ; but on the 
gestion of the Post-office authorities of the United Ki 

contract was extended till the 3Jst January, 1898, the com 
agreeing to include the parcels posts in their contract and to 
Colombo an invariable port of call The following table shows 
amount of the subsidy paid by each of the colonies during 1894, 

the net loss to New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 





COST OF OCEAN MAIL SERVICES. 


deducting the valne of postage received and retained by those colonies. 

Bor the other colonies, the net expenditure on the eae is unfor- 

tunately not obtainnble, ‘Now Zealand, although not « contracting 

party, yet avails iteolf of the Federal Service for the carriage of mail 
(its net loss during the year amounted to £1,644 :— 


United Kingdom .... 
New South Wales. 992 11 
Victoria eat 5 


1,427 1S 
3414 3 


‘The mail service has been performed with great regularity and 
expedition. The average time ocoupied by the outward and homeward 
services in 1894 was as follows :— 

P. and O. 


Orient. 
Lawilon to Syday B4yfy days. 34 days. 
Gyiney-to Landon Fi Sade tl 
@n two occasions during tho year tho mails from London were 
delivered in Sydney in $1 days. The steamers which carried them were 
the Australia and the Occana, both of the Peninsular and Oriental 


Tn addition to the Federal Ocean Mail Service via Suez, New South 
‘Wales and New Zealand until November, 1890, subsidised the Union 
Steamship Company, in conjunction with the Pacific Steamship Com. 
cp for a four-weekly service via San Francisco, to the nmount of 

000, of which New South Wales paid £25,750, and New Zealand 
2) Wander the new contract which was entered into, and which 
fired in November, 1894, the amount of the subsidy was largel 
the contribution of New South Wales being fixed at £4,000, 
While New Zealand paid according to the weight of the mail matter, 
A further extension of the contract has been made by New Zealand 
‘until November, 1897, but the payment of New South Wales is subject 
‘to annual (Le Sea by Parliament. During the year 1894 the 
nat cost of service to New Zealand was £7,964; to New South 
Wales, £1,892; to Victoria, £100 ; and to Queensland, £277. ‘The 
Average time occupied in ‘ing the mails by the San Francisco route 
Goring the same year was as follows 


37%, days. 
‘8825 


monthly service between Sydney and Van- 
the Canudian-Australian Royal Mail Line, 
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the colony of New South Wales granting an annual subsidy of £10,000, 
and the Canadian Dominion one of £25,000, This action was 

more in the interests of trade between the great British colonies in 
Australasia and America than in those of the postal service ; and so 
cordially do the Government of New Zealand approve of this poli 
that, while refusing an offer of the Union Steamship Company to 
their steamers on from San Francisco to Vancouver for a sum of 
£10,000 per annum, they are prepared, provided the approval of 
Parliament can be secured, to grant the Canadinn-Australian Line = 
yearly subsidy of £20,000 in consideration of its steamers calling at 
one of the ports of that colony. Although, however, the Intercolonial 
Postal Conference has endorsed the proposal, no agreement has yet been 
come to in the matter; but the company bas offered to make Brisbane 
a port of call, and to place another steamer on the service, in considera- 
tion of the Queensland Government granting an annual subsidy of 
£6,000. Sueccessful efforts have been made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to induce the Imperial authorities to subsidise a line of steamers 
to carry the mails on the Atlantic side, and the service will probably be 
commenced in 1896, During 1894 the net cost of the Vancouver 
service to New South Wales was £7,846; to Victoria, £298; and to 
Queensland, £127. The average time occupied by the mails in transit 
from Sydney to London was 40} days. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company, sailing from Brisbane 
via Torres Straits, carry mails under contract with the Queensland 
Government. This route is from four to ten days longer than those 
previously mentioned, mails occupying about forty-four days in transit. 
Queensland, under the former contract, paid the company an annual 
subsidy of £55,000, This arrangement ceased in January, 1890, and 
under a new contract the colony agreed to pay the company an annual 
subsidy of £19,800 for a four-weekly, or £32,500 for a fortnightly 
service, The latter service was commenced on Ist July, 1890, the 
monthly service having lasted nearly six months; but in November, 
1891, the contractors, on account of the heavy losses under the fortn 
system, were allowed to revert to the four-weekly service, the subsid) 
Being reduced to the smaller amount mentioned above, viz, £19,8 
Notice has now been given that this service will be discontinued, and 
an agreement has been drafted with the British India Associated 
Steamers, Limited, for the institution of a service for purely commercial 
purposes, so that the subsidy will not in future be charged to the Post 
Office, although the steamers will be utilised for the carriage of mails, 
The amount of mail matter despatched by the Torres Straits route from 
the other colonies is very small, the cost to Victoria during 1894 
stated at £16. The net cost of the service to Queensland was £21,441 
including « due proportion of the cost of the constal branch services, 

Besides those mentioned, the other steamship companies trading with 
the Australasian colonies carry mails, notably the Messageries Maritimes 
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| the North German Lloyd's, sailing from Sydney, and the 
and Albion Company, sailing from Lyttelton, via Magellan 
companies are paid by the colonies in Proper to the 
‘of mail matter carried, but the Messageries Maritimes Company 
German Lloyd’s are in receipt of large subsidies from 
the French and German Governments respectively. 

‘The | to the United Kingdom was reduced in January, 1891, 
from 6d. per 4 ounce vic Italy and 4d. via the long sea me the 
Uniform rate of 2h In 1891 the colonies were represented at the 

‘of the Universal Postal Union held in Vienna, and on July 4 

was &i on their behalf, by which they joined the 

| the Ist October of that year. From that date the rate of 

(=e. hed all British colonies and possessions and foreign countries 

in the Union was reduced to 24d. As was to be expected, the 

immediate result of the alteration was a reduction in revenue, but it is 

ant ited that so far as these colonies are concerned the 

time is not far t when the revenue from this branch of postal 
service will reach its original volume. 

A common scale of © on newspapers to the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries her teen adopted by the Australasian cieuae 


the rate 1d. for the first 4 ounces, and 3d. for every additional 
‘2 ounce only variation is found in Western Australia, where 
es darts for extra weight is Id. for every 4 ounces. 


TELEGRAPH, 


lectric telegraph was introduced into these colonies almost at the 
@ of the earliest railway construction. The first telegraph messages 
in New South Walos in 1851, In Victoria the telegraph line 
journe to Williamstown was opened in 1854. The firat line 
outh Australia, from Adelaide to Port Adelaide, was opened in 
‘and the first Tasmanian line was completed in 1857. In New 
d tlie first telegraph office was opened in 1862; and the line from 
to Rockhampton, the first in Queensland, was opened in 1864. 
ie communication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, 
de in 1858 ‘The first telegraph in Western Australia was 
1869, and communication between that colony and all the 
the group was completed in 1877. 
the colonies show very rapid progress in wd to telegraphic 
the period from 1871 to 1881 @ case of Queens- 
id this increase was ly due to the of the line to the 
of 3 in the case of th Australia, to the con- 
" ucla, on the boundary of 
the length of telegraphic 
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lines in each colony at the last four census periods, as well as for the 
year 1894, as far as the returns are available -— 








New South Wales ...| 1,616 
Victoria... bash 
Queensland i69 
South Australia” 897 





























In 1894 there were 576 miles of cable from New Zealand to Sydney 
and from Tasmania to Melbourne, in addition to the length shown 
he as number of Hees passing slong -~ wires of each 
col and the revenue received by the Tele, partments during 
the gob 19¢-were ks appended. “En thertotal for .cetralaina En 
tion has been made for intercolonial telegrams recorded in both the 
despatching and the receiving colony :— 








Western Australia 
‘Taamania ,. 


| 9,881,077 
Anstralanin (Interoolonial excess ex-| 8,453,002 
eluded.) 





“Including South Australian cetegrams only. 
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‘Tn the whole of Australasia there aro 3,197 telegraph stations, of 
which 813 are in New South Wales, 793 in Victoria, 362 in Queensland, 
248 in South Australia, 73 in Western Australia, 217 in Tasmania, and 
Wie country in the world has the devel of tell hi 

no @ development legraphic com- 

ii Re riboireplt’ta i Austrolasis, ond in none hice it been 
taken of by the public to anything like the same extent. 
i i asa whole, there arc only four countries in the world 
that possess a greater extent of telegraph lines, and only seven in which 
a larger number of meee are actually sent. In no other country, 
however, except the United Kingdom, does the number of messages bear 


approaching the same ratio to the population. The following 
Mustrates these remarks :— 





wmocemocecco 


° 
booaesdsiséens 











8,453,052 
* Government lines only. = 

table it appears that in Australasia during the year 
were sent over the telegraph for each inhabitant. In the 
number was one and four-fifths to each inhabitant ; 

States of America about one message to every 
return for the United States, however, includes only 


8 
.—] 
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Caste Sxavices, 


Australasia is in telegraphic communication with Europe and the 
rest of the world by means of three cables connecting with the various 
Asiatic continental lines. The first of these cables, which were all laid 
by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, Limited, was opened in 
October, 1872, joining Port Darwin to Banjowangie, in Java, whenes 
communication’ ix provided with Europe by way of Batavia, Si 
Madras, and Bombay. T 1879 a duplicate cable was laid down, the 
colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Aus 
tralia, and Tasmania agreeing to pay the company a subsidy of £52,400 
per annum for a period of 20 years, the amount to be apportioned between 
the colonies on the basis of population. At Port Darwin the cables 
connect with an overland wire, which extends to Adelaide, a distance 
of 1,971 miles, and to construct which cost the South Australian Goyern- 
ment about half a million sterling. The total length of line between 
Adelaide and London is 12,570 miles, of which 9,146 miles are sul 
marine cable, and 3,424 miles overland wire, The third cable was 
laid in 1888 irom Broome, in Rochuck Bay, Western Australia, to 
Banjowangie. ‘The length of line by this route from Perth to London 
is 12,296 miles, 10,811 being cable and 1,485 land wire. The eastern 
colonies are connected with Broome by a line running from Adelaide, 
via Port Augusta, Eucla, and Albany, to Perth. 

The cable joining Tasmania to the continent of Australia was Inid in 
1869, the length being about 170 miles, It starts from the township of 
Flinders, near Cape Schanck, in Victoria, and terminates at Low Head, 
at the mouth of the Tamar, in Tasmania, This line is subsidised tothe 
extent of £4,200 yearly by the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, the contributions 
being based on the population figures. New Zealand was joined to the 
continent by a cable laid in 1876, the length being about 1,191 miles. The 
line has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where Ses 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone's throw 
of the monument of La Perouse, The New Zealand terminus of the 
cable is at Wakapuaka, near Nelson, on the Middle or South Island, 
whence another cable, 109 miles in length, is laid to Wanganui, in the 
North Island, with an alternate line from White's Bay across Cook Strait 
to Wellington. For the first ten years after opening the New Zealand 
cable was subsidised by the Governments of New South Wales and New 
Zealand, their annual contributions being £2,500 and £7,500 
tively, but no subsidy has been payable since 1886. A cable connecting 
New Caledonia with Queensland at Bundaberg was opened in October, 
1893. It was constructed by a French company, and is guaranteed by 
the French Government to the extent of £8,000, and by the colonies of 
New South Wales and Queensland to the amount of £2,000 each annually 





CABLE RATES TO EUROPE. Igt 


for a period of thirty in return for which these two Australian 
Governments are led to use the cable for the transmission of official 
messages up to the amount of the guarantee, 
SS etter 1890 the colonies opened negotiations with the 
‘Telegraph Company for a reduction in the cable rates 
fo Europe, which at that time were 9s. 4d. per word for ordinal 
messages and 2s. 8d. per word for press messages sent from New South 
Wales ; and at a conference of the postal and telegraphic authorities 
+ proposal to to reduce the tariff to 4s. per word for ordinary messages and 
ars | word for press messages was agreed to, the colonies con- 
fribating to the subsidy undertaking to make good half the loss which 
would sustain by this reduction in the schedule of charges, 
ad New Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, Tasmania, and 
Now Zealand at the same time agrecing to pay to South Australia a 
froportion of the loss to the revenue of that colony which the lower 
would cause in the working of the overland wires. The 
amended tariff came into force in May, 1891, and the amount to be 
to the company for the portion of the year during which 
Scontruct was in existence was £158,491. The sum earned by the 
for the same period was £120,141, so that the deficiency on the 
months’ business was £38,350, one-hs alf of which was made good 
‘the contributing colonies according to population. But this sum, 
D with the amount of thi subsidy, was more than the colonies 
‘were prepared to bear, and on the lst January, 1893, the rates were 
again slightly raised, and stand now at 4s. 9d. per word from Sydney 
to London for ordinary messages. Even at these charges there was a 
Toss to be borne, but this gradually diminished until for the year 
April, 1895, there was nothing to pay under the guarantee. 
Daring 1893 the cable rates to New Zealand were reduced from 6s. to 
2 6d. for 10 words, ordinary messages, the company undertaking to 
‘Tear one-third of the loss in revenue, New Zealand one-third, and the 
ee with the exception of Queensland, one-third, 
The following table shows the amount paid by each colony towards 
oe subsidies and guarantees during the r ended April, 1895, 
are based on the census popu! 





port Derwin~| “ South Now 
jowangie Australian | Zealand 
Guarantee, | Guarantoc. 
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‘The desirability of constructing a Pacific cable, which shall. touch’ 
only British territory on its way from Australia to America, is: 
acknowledged by the Governments of all the Australasian colonies as. 
seal maby oeniclite Untied! Eeluoion and Canals Se ea | 
ao a Commission, to consist of two representatives of 

in, twoof Canada, and two of Australasia, to decide upon the 
best route to be taken, the probable cost of construction of the line, and 
the basis upon which the three countries shall contribute. Tn response 
to a call for tenders by the Colonial Conference, which satin Ottawn 
in 1894, a company offered to lay the cable and maintain it for the 

of three years for the sum of 14 millions sterling. The completion 
a such a work would have the effect of largely reducing the cable rates: 
to America and Europe, besides being of immense service: in the event 
of an outbreak of war. 


TxLernones, 


Tn connection with the telegraph departments of the various colonies, 
telephone exchanges have during recent years been established in the 
capitals and other important centres of population. The returns 
to telephones are, however, difficult to separate from those relating to 
telegraphs, particularly with regard to the distinct wires in use. 
mation regarding telephones in the different colonies during 189%, as far 
as can be ascertained, will be found in the following table :-— 





Length of 
Colony. ‘Telephones. | merephone wna Revenue. 





No. miles, 
3,382 
2,398 
Quoenaland: 727 
South Australia... 845 
‘Western Australia) 
‘Tasmania............) 607 


Now Zealand ...... 


Australasia 
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Postan axp Tetecraruic Frvances. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments of the colonies during 1894 :— 


Revenue. 





‘Colony. — |expenditare. 


Posts, | ‘Telegraphs. ‘Telephones. ‘Total. 





£ 
‘760,889 


525,332 

215,615 

71,620 | 79,360 

357,450 | 299,972 
531,507 | 102,461 | 2,213,465 








Whe revenue set down for Victoria is but an approximation, as the 
receipts for postage are merged with those for stamp duty under the 


ay heading of foes. In other colonies postage stamps are also used 
the purpose of stamping acknowledgments for the receipt of money. 
ing 1594 the New South Wales Post Office made an allowance of 
on this account, and this sum is not included in the revenue 

of that colony as given above. 





MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Peer all the principal metals of economic value are found in” 
Australasia, and many are common to several colonies, Tn 
dealing with the occurrence and value of mineral deposits, the classifica 
tion into noble metals, metallic minerals, carbon minerals, soluble and 
insoluble salts, and diamonds and other gem stones has been adopted. 


Noste Merats. 


Gold, the most valuable of noble metals, is found throughout 

ia, and the present prosperity of the colonies is largely due 

to discoveries of this metal, the development of other industries being, 

in a country of varied resources, a natural sequence to the acquisition 
of mineral treasure, 

Settlement in Australia was still young when many-tongued rumour 
spoke of the existence of gold, but it was not until the 16th February, 
1823, that the Government was officially apprised of a discovery 
destined to be the precursor of a prosperity seldom surpassed in the 
history of nations, On the date mentioned Mr. Assistant-Surveyor 
MBrien reported that at a spot on the Fish River, about 15 miles 
east of Bathurst, he had discovered gold, Mention is made in the 
early records of New South Wales of several other finds, but it 
remained for Count Strzlecki and the Rev. W. B. Clarke to demonstrate 
the existence of the precious metal in payable quantities, and to 
assert their belief in its abundance, an opinion strongly supported in 
England by several eminent authorities, and substantiated by Hare 
graves’ discovery in the year 1851. The gold-fields of Lewis Ponds and 
Summer Hill Creek had hardly been opened up when on the day that 
witnessed the severance of the Port Phillip district from the mother 4 
of New South Wales, Mr. J. M. Esmond discovered gold in Victoria. 
Shortly afterwards a rush set in for Ballarat, and the gold fever took 
possession of Australia. ‘The following year (1852) saw gold found im 
South Australia and Tasmania; the rush to Canoona, in what is 
Queensland, took place in 1858 ; and gold was also discovered in New | 
Zealand in the same year, though it was not until 1861 that a { 
population was, by the prospect of rapidly obtaining wealth, attracted to 
the Iast-mentioned colony. A 

In Western Australia gold was first found in 1868, although it was 
not until 1887 that any diggings of importance were discovered. These 
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. 
were situated at Yilgarn, about 200 miles east of Perth, and at Southern 
Cross, a little farther south In 1892 a sensational discovery of gold 
was made at Coolgardie, 115 miles east of Southern Cross ; and in 1893 
another gold-field was found in the Dundas Hills, 130 miles south of 
Coolgardic, on the track to Esperance Bay. ‘During the past three 
years these fields have atti a large number of miners from the 
eastern colonies, and the rash to Coolgardie at one time almost resembled 
the rushies of the early gold-digging days. Until quite recently Western 
Australia was considered to be destitute of mineral deposits of any value, 
but now it is known that rich belt of mineral country extends from 
north to south. 

The following table gives the value of gold raised from the commence- 
mont of mining in the various colonies to the close of the year 1894, 
with the proportion due to each province :— 


Production of Gold. 





= Proportion raised in 
vane Teach, Colony. 





£ cent. 
41,010,669 a hy 
237,784,090 642 
$4,744,281 
194,086, 


370,511,016 





Eo 


‘Will be readily understood from the foregoing figures how Victoria, 
in area the smallest of the group, with the exception of 
achieved the foremost position amongst the colonies, and 
that place so long as the powerful attraction of gold continued. 
although the discovery of such extraordinary deposits as those of 
in Queensland, may astoni: he world and give 
di ds to shareholders, = sree tc gol = poe a 
past—cannot now entice any considerable proportion of the popula- 
from other pursuits, and this notwithstanding that only - ell 
Portion of the auriferous aren of the continent has been explored, and 
‘smaller portion fully developed. ~ 
production of gold, which had been declining steadily for many 
are, reached the lowest point in 1886. Since then there has been a 
revival, owing chiefly to the increased production of Queens- 
Tt will be seen from the following fi showing the quantity 
‘tnd value of obtained during the year 18 that the annual 
Production of Queensland is now almost equal in value to that of 


J 


ll 


i 


fg 


ue 








In 1895, as-will be seen below, the production of gold in 
was 2,353,811 oz, or an increase of 148,580 oz. on the quaritil 
in the previous year. It must be pointed out, however, that 
Victoria abandoned the method of relying solely on the n 
Mini istrars for the weight of gold produced d 
and ad as a basis for forming an estimate these 
conjunction with the transactions of the Melbourne Mint, ‘Thi 
in the system of estimation is accountable for 46,890 oz, of the 
by which the production of that colony in 1895 exceeded the 
1894, It is possible that the figures for some of the pre : 
will be afterwards adjusted to the new basis, and at present th 
be taken with this qualification 








‘The average value of won by each miner is given below, 
Baccntiicts odes wichnsiney 4 carried on are by no 
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, the which vary be some- 
Seca aye ne east 
lately been experienced it is natural to expect a fall in the average yield 
pe tiner, for mining as now carried out is not an industry from which 
returns can. be expected. It is probable that the number of 
in New South Wales is largely overstated, otherwise the 
andustry must be carried on at a great loss Most likely many of the 
men eee entree in mining for only a portion of their time, 
devote the rest to more remunerative pursuits. 
allowance i made on this score it will be evident that in some colonies 
at least the search for gold is not a profitable occupation. ‘The following 
table shows the number of miners at work in 1894, with the quantit, 
and yalue of gold won a man, in those colonies for which sucl 
information is available 


Average production of Gold, 








have been made to ascertain the average yield from quartz, 

Gut the number of tests made and the quantity of stone treated are 

; furthermore, it has not been found possible to obtain 

returns from all eal Se mining centres, The results obtained for 

ves weds ended 1894 were as given below. ‘The high average yield 

for Queensland is due to the Mount Morgan mines, which for some 

years yiekied one-third of the total gold peniactina of that colony. 

The a average yield of New Zealand crushings for the year 1894 is given 
1 oz 1 dwt. 5 gr:— 





Noor South 
‘Wales. 
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It is not pretended that these figures have any 
value, but nevertheless they may be accepted as ae 
mate idea of the average yield of quartz-reefs. a 
generally richer than those in reefs; but the 
Seah distributed that any attempt to obtain a reliable average would 

‘utile. 

The greatest development of quartz-reefing is found in Victoria, some 
of the mines being of a great depth. The twelve deepest mines at the 
close of 1894 were as follow + - 


Lanaell’s 180 Mine, Bendigo... 

New Chum Consolidated Company 
New Chum and Victoria Company, 
Lazarus Company, Bendigo 

New Cham Hailway C 

Shenandoah Company, 

Carlisle Company, Bendigo .. 

Victoria and Pandom Company, 

Now Chum United Company, Bendigo 
Great Extended Hustler's Company, Bendig. 
Garibaldi Company, Bondi 

Magdala Company, Stawell . 


The value of machinery on the gold-fields of those colonies from whieh 
returns were obtainable is appended. For Queensland, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand the figures refer to the year 1894 ; for Victoria the latest 
information available is for 1892; while the New South Wales figures 
are for 1895 -— 


feet. 





Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria, 
Queenaland 
‘Tasmania .. 

New Zealand 





A notice of gold-mining would be inco 

to the remarkably large finds made at 

this point is meagre and not altogether reliable, as doubtless 
nuggets were unearthed of which particulars were never published 
‘Victoria's record is the best, and includes the following nuggets :— 


“The Welcome Stranger,” found 9th February, 1869. 
“The Welcome," found Oth June, 1858 

One found at Canadian Gully, 3ist January, 
And others of the following weights :—98 1b. 1 
11 dwt., 84 1b. 3 oz. 15 dwt. 69 Ib. 6 oz., 52 Ib, 1 oz, 30 lbh LL on 
8 dwt., and 30 Ib, 11 oz. 2 dwt, 
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Wales can boast of having produced some splendid 
specimens. ‘In 1851.0 mass of gold was found on the Turon, weighing 
106 Ib; another, from Burrandong, near Orange, produced when melted 
at the Sydney Mint 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold; and a third, the 
Brennan,” was sold in Sydney in 1851 for £1,156. During 1880-82 
several nuggets were discovered at Temora, weighing from 59 oz. to 
4,393 oz. ; and others, of 357 oz., 347 oz. (the Jubilee"), 200 oz., 47 oz., 
and 32 oz. respectively, were found during the year 1887 in various 
parts of the colony, Veins of gold of extraordinary richness have 
‘been worked in New South Wales. In January, 1873, at Beyers and 
Holterman’s claim, at Hill End, 1-02 cwt. of gold was obtained from 10 
tons of quartz, and a mass of ore, weighing 630 Ib. and estimated to 
contain £2,000 worth of gold, was exhibited. The Mint returns for this 

tine during the year 1873 were 16,279-63 oz, valued at £63,234 12s,, 
obtained from 415 tons of stone. From Krohman’s claim, at Hill End; 
to the value of £93,616 11s. 9d. was obtained during the same year. 
foregoing figures, however, are insignificant when compared with 
the enormous yield of the Mount Morgan Mine, in Queensland, which, 
int middle of 1894, had paid in dividends £3,500,000. This mine, 
may be designated one of the wonders of the world, is a huge 
of ore, highly ferruginous, and contains gold to the extent of 
‘Several ounces to the ton, the peculiar formation, in the opinion of 
the Government Geologist of Queensland, being due to the action of 
cel springs. 
for the ten years ended 1893, the world’s production of gold is 
pe cates by the Director of the United States Mint as follows :— 





Year. ‘Value, | 





| 3, Bh 





Owing chiefly to the increased production of the South African gold 

total value of gold produced in 1894 will probably be found 

tehave reached £38,000,000. Of this amount the Australasian colonies 
froduced about 21-6 per cent. 

Platinum and iridoemine, though not specially sought for by miners, 

1 New Zealand, but few 

either mineral can be 

The same remarks 

und in New Zealand, 

r only (hessite), 
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‘Silver has been discovered in all the colonies, either alone or im the 


colonies being comparatively insignificant. Up to the year 

quantity of silver raised in New South Wales was very small, 

but in that and the following years extensive discoveries of the metal, 
associated principally with lead and copper ore, were made in various 

parts of the colony, notably at Boorook, in the New Ei district, 
and later on at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, and af Silvertom and 
Broken Hill on the rates Ranges in the Western district. The Sunny 
Corner Silver mines in 1886 peal handsome dividends, and produced 
£160,000 worth of silver, jal since that period the yield has largely 


m. off. 
The fields of the Western district of New South Wales co Hl and 
to be of immense value. The yield of silver in the Broken Hi 
Silverton districts during 1894 was £2,249,128 ; while the machinery 

employed was valued at £762,516. ‘The aggregate output of rene 
in the Barrier country to the end of the year na was valued at 
£17,790,587. This rich silver-field, which was discovered in 1883 
by Charles Rasp, a boundary rider on Mount Gipps. Run, extends: 
over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed into one of the 
principal mining centres of the world, It is situated beyond the river 
Darling, and close ta the boundary between New South Wales and 
South Australia, In the Barrier Range district the lodes occur im 
Silurian metamorphic micacoons schists, intruded by granite, porphyry, 
and diorite, and traversed by numerous quartz reefs, some of wl 

are gold bearing, ‘The Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet, discovered. 
Tt varies in width from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for 
several miles, the country having been taken up all along the line of 
the lode, and subdivided into numerous leases, held by mining companies 
and syndicates. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
They have erected on their lease a completo smelting plant on the latest 
and most approved principles, and have enlisted the services of compe- 
tent managers whose experience has been gained in the celebrated 
silversmining centres of the United States From the commencement 
of mining ‘operations i in 1885 to the beginning of December, 1894, the 
company treated 2,144,026 tons of silver and silver-lead ores, producing: 
65,382,472 ox ofsilver, and 258,538 tons of lead, valued in the London 
market at £13,087,041. They have paid dividends to the amount of 
£5,224,000, and bonuses amounting to £616,000, besides the nominal 
value of shares from the several “ Blocks” sold to. other companies, 
amounting to about £1,744,000, or » total return from the mine of 
£7,584,000, Tho sum spent in the erection and construction of plant 
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of the property is £642,096. The number of men 
ing 1894 was 3,352, of whom 998 were working under- 


455 on the surface; 647 were engaged in quarrying, ete, 

and 739 in smcting 5 while 511 were employed in miscellancous occupa 

tions. The net prost for the year 1894 was £740,595. The nominal 

Sesctie mine had declined to £2,508,000 in February, 1596, as 
against £6,500,000 at the end of 1890, 

ae value of silver and silver-lead ore exported to the 

end of from New South Wales is shown in the tslssingd table :— 
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approximately made up of 99,641,700 ounces of 
£16,185,480, and of 357,400 tons of lead, valued nt 
i be seen that the production of silver in New South 
increased until 1891, when it exceeded in value the largest 
auoual fir of gold, even in the palmiest days of the diggings. 
Since that year, however, Isbour disputes and a heavy fall in the price 
of the metal have considerably reduced the value of the output. ‘The 
peed ininers engaged in silver and lead mines in 1894 was 4,208, 
value of mineral won by each miner engaged amounted 
ees ie 7 with £643 16s, 3d. in 1893, £420 15s, 2d. 

in 1892, and ‘Sirs 9p. 2d. in 1891. 
‘Although indications of silver abound in all the other colonies, no 
ooehaesreer have yet been discovered. The value of the 
to the end of 1894, exclusive of that of New South 

was only £2,303,103, 


“a 


Lene 
enue 
Wales 
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‘The leading silver-mines of Queensland are south-west of Cairns, in 
the Herberton district, and it is from these fields that the largest pro- 
portion of the total production of that colony was raised. | 

In New Zealand silver is found in various localities, principally on. 
the Te Aroha, Thames, and Soest ee bar aes ar ns generally 

ht in conjunction with gold-mining. 6 production ¢ colony 
aestie the che 1894 was 54177 ounces, valued at £6,697. 

The silver-mining industry in Tasmania is stendily developing, prinel- 
pally in the Mount Zechan and Dundas districts, from which almost the 
Rada quantity produced in the colony is obtained. In the first-named 
district argentiferous lead ore has been found over 30 square miles of 
country, and the Mount Dundas field, almost adjoining, extends north 
as far as the Pieman River. 

There are no silver-mines in Victoria or Western Australia, the small 
amount of silver produced by the former colony being found associ 
with gold. The quantity of silver extracted from gold during 1894 at 
the Melbourne Branch of the Royal Mint was 50,909 ounces. 

‘The production of silver in South Australia is very limited, and it ix 
remarkable that the argentiferous lead-ore fields of Broken Hill and 
Silverton, which are almost on the border of the two colonies, are 
exclusively confined within the boundaries of New South Wales. 

Up to the end of 1894 New South Wales had produced over 89 per 
cent. of the total value of silver raised in Australasia; Victoria 
came second, with 3-8 per cent.; and the remaining small pronarae 
was distributed over the other colonies, Tasmania claiming the 
share. The total production of silver in Australasia in 1894, and up to 
the end of that year, was as follows :— 





Daring 1804, ‘To end of year 1804, 


Colony. Froportion ion 
Value. raised ineach) —Yaloe, in each 
Colony. Col 





r cent, 


2,017,550 | 1000 | 21,286,027 | | 1000 





While the quantity of silver produced has increased largely during 
the last few years, the value of the production shows a decrease, owing 
to the continued fall in the price of the metal. 
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‘The world’s production of silver during the ten years ending with 
1893 has been estimated by the Director of the United States Mint to 
‘be as follows -— 





‘Ounces. I Year: | Ounces, 





$1,597,000 1889 120,214,000 
ie | = | Bee 
96, 124,000 1892 152,940,000 

| 108,827,000 1803 162, 162,000 





The annual output of the colony of New South Wales alone is 
therefore about one-tenth of the total production of silver, 


Meratiic Mixerars. 

Zead is found in each of the Australasian colonies, but is worked only 
when associated with silver. In Western Australia the lead occurs in 
the form of sulphides and carbonates of great richness, but the quantity 
of silver mixed with it is very small. The lodes are most frequently of 

‘size, containing huge masses of galena, and contain so little gangue 

the ore can be very easily dressed to 83 or 84 per cent. The 

Government having offered £10,000 for the first 10,000 tons of lead 

smelted in the colony, works were erected for this purpose, but the 

8 of the company were not successful, and the works were 

Since 1545 Westorn Australia has exported 34,155 tons of lead 

ore, valued at about £169,400. The chief mining centres for this 

taineral are in the Northampton district, between Geraldton and 
Marchi 

Mercury, in the form of sulphides or cinnabar, is found in New South 
Wales, Queonsland, and New Zealand. Few attempts, however, have 
teen made to ascertain whether the deposits are of sufficient value to 
warrant the expenditure of capital in this d 

is known to exist in all the colonies, but it has been mined 
for most extensively in South Australia, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land. The discovery of copper had a marked effect upon the fortunes 
of South Australia at a time when the young and struggling colony was 
surrounded by difficulties. The Kapund: , opened up in 1842, was 
the oldest copper-mine in South Australia, is estimated that at one 
time 2,000 tons were produced annually, but the mine was closed in 
1879. In 1845 the celebrated Burra Bur yas discovered. 
i to be'very rich, and paid nearly = ty! in dividends to 
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10,000 to 13,000 tons of ore, yielding from 22 to 23 per cent. of 
During the twenty-nine and a half years over which the mine was 

the output of ore amounted to 234,648 tons, equal to 51,622 tons of 
copper, valued at £4,749,224. The Wallaroo and ‘Moonta’ mines were 
discovered in 1860 and 1861. The latter at one time employed upwards 
of 1,600 hands, and in 1891 fully 1,100 men; but shortly after that 
date the industrial operations were disturbed by labour and other 
difficulties, which were only terminated during the opening month of 
1892, In December, 1894, there were 1,904 men em in the 
various mines near Wallaroo and Moonta. The output during that 
year was as follows :—Moonta, 15,989 tons of copper ore, yielding 2,931 
tons of fine copper ; and Wallaroo, 12,457 tons of copper ore, yielding 
1,773 tons of fine copper. 

The principal mines in New South Wales are those of Cobar and 
Nymagee, situated in the centre of the colony, and within 80 miles of 
each other. The former at one time employed over 500 men and boys ; 
the di shaft is 566 feet, and the width of the lode from 2 to 50 feet. 
From the date of the commencement of operations in 1876 to 1892 
the company treated 213,182 tons of ore, giving a return equal to 23,611 
tons of refined metal—an average production of 11-07 per cent. of copper 
per ton of ore; while the sum of £154,000 was paid in dividends to the 
shareholders. After lying idle for some time, the mine is now being 
worked on tribute, the production in 1894 being 13,460 tons of org, 
equivalent to 665 tons of copper. The number of men employed ix 
250. Nymagee employed during 1894 a complement of 120 persoms 
‘The ores of this mine contain an average proportion of copper equal to 
11-42 per cent. Its yield in 189] was 9,355 tons. of ulphide Ore 
which when melted produced 901 tons of copper, valued at £45,050: 
‘The production for 1892 was returned as 6,235 tons of ore, valued ab 
£31,360. The mine was closed during 1893, but was reopened in 
1894, and produced 1,688 tons of ore, yielding 149 tons of 
The refined Nymagee copper ia superior to that of Cobar, and com- 
mands a higher price in the market. A depth of 734 feet hus beem 
reached in sinking through the lode, which varies from 8 to. 20 fret. 
The New Mount Hope and the Great Central copper-mines are also 
said to be rich in payable ores. The first-mentioned employed 36 men 
in 1894, and produced copper to the value of £4,054. The South 
Mount Hope Mine produced copper valued at £4,000, ‘The Burrage 
Mine during 1889 yielded 476 tons of copper, valued at £36,625; and 
during 1890, 420 tons, worth £24,150. Owing to the low price of 
copper this mine was closed during 1891, although the furnaces were kept 
at-work upon 2,000 tons of ore at grass. The deepest shaft is 300 fees, 
and the lode is said to be. 15 feet wide. The output for 1892 was only 
800 tons of ore, The mine lay idle until November, 1893, when work 
‘was again commericed with 150 men, and copper of the value of £1,800 
produced to the end of the year. In 1894, 622 tons of copper wera 
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‘The number of men employed in copper-mining in New South Ws 
during 1891 was 481; during 1892, 500 ; during 1893, 283; and 
1894, 645 ; whilst only a few hands were employed in the other 
Se Ava Australia, where the number must have amounted to 

in 1894. 

The total value of copper produced in Australasia Se ee 
end of 1894, and the proportion furnished by each colony, are given 
below. ‘The value of copper produced. in South Wales — 
1895 was £136,969 ;— 





During 1804. ‘To end of year 1896. 





== _ 
‘Value. raised in ‘Value. | ee 


leach Colony, 





£ cent 
68,017 

14,762 

9, 


582 
210,002 





In June, 1872, copper realised as much as £11 
December, 1886; the lowest price on record until that time was tou 
and only £44 could be obtained for South Australian copper. ery 
ond of 1887 the price had risen to £70 per ton, and in September, 1 
to £93. In January, 1893, the quotation had fallen to £46 per ton, 
in June and July, 1894, to £41 10s, In December, 1894, prices had 
recovered a little, and the metal waa quoted at £43 10s. 

Zin was known to exist in Australasia almost from the first years of 
colonisation, the earliest mention of the mineral appearing in a repent 
of a discovery by Surgeon Bass on the north coast of Tasmania. 
the form of caswiterite (oxide of tin) it occurs in all the colonies, ak 
the richest deposits have been found i in Tasmania—the Mount Bischoff 
being the most celebrated tin. in Australasia, The wealth of 
Queensland and the Northern Torritory of South Australia in this 
mineral, according to the reports of Mr, Jack, the Government Geo 
logist of the former colony, and the late Re ‘Tenison Wi ‘oods, appears — 
to be very great. 

In New South Wales tin occurs principally in the port and 
basaltic country in the extreme north of the colony, near Tenterfield 
and Vegetable Creck (now called Emmaville), ‘Tingha, and in other 
districts of New England. It has also been discovered in the Barrier 
Ranges, at Poolamacca; near Bombala in the Monaro district, and in 
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the Valley of the Lachlan, but nore of these deposits have as yet been 
utilised to any extent, The deposits occur in ese of BE, and 
lode tin, nnd are worked by European and Chinese miners, Although 
the ‘was discovered by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 
the year 1853, the opening of the tin-fields of New South Wales only 
took place in the year 1872, but since that date the output from the 
mines has been considerable. The chief tin-mining centres are at Emma- 
ville and Tingha, in the northern portion of the colony. Until lately the 

of these fields has been from alluvial deposits, which are 
now said to be practically exhausted, 

Th Tasmania, as in New South Wales, most of the tin hitherto pro- 
duced has been from alluvial deposits, while the lodes in the vicinity of 
Mount Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, and Ben Lomond have been com- 
paratively neglected. Considerable areas of alluvial tin ground in the 
eastern and north-eastern divisions are not now yielding their former 

of ore, and the miners are obliged to turn their attention to the 

of the other branch of tin-mining. A thorough test with 

Gicient appliances will shortly be made in the Blue Tier district, where 

there are its containing a payable percentage of tin. The Mount 

Bischoff and the Ringarooma mines in the north-eastern and north- 

Western divisions respectively yield more than three-fourths of the 
‘sntal tin production of Tasmania, 3 

‘The most important tin-mines in Queensland are in the Herberton 
district, south-west of Cairns ; at Cooktown, on the Annan and Bloom- 
field Rivers; and at Stanthorpe, on the borders of New South Wales. 
‘The Herberton is the chief tin-mining centre of Queensland, and the out- 
put for 1894 was valued at £67,300. The tin in this district is chiefly 
Obtained from lodes. Herberton and Stanthorpe have produced more 
than three-fourths of the total production of Queensland to the end of 


1804, 

‘The yield of tin in Victoria is very small, and until lately no fields of 
had been discovered, but towards the latter end of 1890 
‘its were reported to exist in the Gippsland district at 
win. The total yield during 1894 was 60 tons, valued 
4 £2,286, and principally obtained at Eldorado and Koetong, where 

22 miners were employed. 
_ th South Australia and Western Australia ‘ining is unimportant, 
the 3 up to date being slight, while in New Zealand no production 
ik Officially recorded. During 1890 some small fields were reported to 
Save been found in Stewart Island, but there is no record that they 
have been worked since then. ing 18 2 tons of tin ore, valued 


to frequent fluctuations, 

of late years. The value of the metal in the European market 

was £1. ton in 1872, £52 in 1878, £114 in 1880 and 1882, and 
£72 in 1884. A gradual recovery then took place, until in 1888 the 





price reached £121 ; from that period until 1893 it fluctuated 
£95 and £83; while in 1894 the maximum price was £71 
aminimum prico £67. 
ov Gabba production of tin during 1894, and up to the 
of that year, was as given below. During 1895 tin to the 
£87,937 was produced in New South Wales :— 





To end of year 3806. 








| 17,122,859 


is engaged in tin-mining in 1894 was 
:—In Now South Wales, 1,542; Tasmania, 1,441; Quee 

998 ; and Victoria, 22, 

Titanium, of the varieties known as octahedrite and brookite, 
in alluvial deposits in New South Wales, in conjunction with 

Wolfram (tungstate of iron and manganese) occurs in some of 
colonies, notably in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and New 
Zealand. Queenslund in 1894 produced 68 tons, valued at 
Scheelite, another variety of tungsten, is also found in the 
mentioned colony. Afolybdenum, in the form of molybdenite (au 
of molybdenum), is found in New South Wales and Victoria, associat 
in the former colony with tin or bismuth in quartz-reefs. None of th 
a, tungsten, and molybdenum—has been. emt 


=e ores, in the several varicties of carbonates, silicates, oxi 
sulphide, and sulphate of zinc, have been found in several of 

Austrulasian colonies, but have attracted little attention. 

Tron it ‘Tstributed throughout Australasia, but for want of capital 
‘in developing the fields this industry has not pees In New 
South Wales there are, together with coal and limestone in 1 Y 
supply, important deposits of rich iron-ores suitable for «me 
poses; and for the ceases steel of certain descriptions abun 
of manganese, chrome, and tungsten ores are available. ‘Tho 
extensive fields are in the Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Rylstone 
tricts, which are roughly estimated to contain in the aggregate 12, 
tons of ore, containing 5,853,000 tons of metallic iron. 
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Nickel, so abundant in the island of New Caledonia, has up to 
t been found in none of the Australasian colonies 
jand and Tasmania; but fow attempts have been made to | 
systematically for this valuable mineral. Tasmania in 1894 produced — 
136 tons of nickel ore valued at £544, ‘ 

Cobalt occurs in New South Wales and Victoria, and efforts have been 
made in the former colony to treat the ore, the metal having a 
commercial value ; but the results have not been of an en 
nature, and the development of this industry is in abeyance. The | 
manganese ores of the Bathurst district often contain « small a | 
of cobalt—sufficient, indeed, to warrant further attempts in 
direction, 

Manganese probably exists in all the colonies, deposits having been 
found in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, and 
Western Australia, the richest specimens being obtained in New South — 
Wales and New Zealand. Little, however, has been done to utilise | 
the deposits, the demands of the colonial markets being extremely 
limited ; but in the event of the extensive iron ores of New South Wales 
being worked on a large scale, the manganese, plentital as it ix in that 
colony, will become of commercial importance. e ore generally occurs 
in the form of oxides, manganite, and pyrolusite, and contains a high 
percentage of sesquioxide of manganese. The production of man 
in New Zealand during 1894 valued at £1,156, and the total yi 
up to the end of that year, £57,263. New South Wales is theo 
other colony producing even x small quantity of this mineral—in 18 
13} tons, valued at £44 ; and in 1895, 3} tons, valued at £10, 

Chrome Iron or chrome ore has been found in New Zealand and 
Tasmania, but the only attempt to work this mincral in this part of the 
world is that made at New Caledonia. 

Sulphur exists in large quantities in the voleanic regions of Nt 


Zealand, where it wil 
Professor Liv, i the i 
small quantities at Mount Wingen, in 
tri id also at Tarcutta, near Wagga 


‘agga ; and at Louisa Creek, nea 

Arsenio, in i Ii-known and beautiful forms, orpiment and 
is found in New South Wales and Victoria, It usually occurs i 
association with other minerals, in veins, 

Antimony is widely diffused throughout Australasia, and is 
times found associated with gold. Extensive fields have been di 
in the northern table-lands of New South Wales, especially at Hillgrové, 
in the vicinity of Uralla. In Victoria the production for the last few 
years has been small in comparison with that of former periods; on 
25 men were engaged mining for this metal during 1894, as against 
in 1890. The fluctuation in the price of the mineral in the Lon 
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‘market is the cause of this great falling-off in the industry. Tn Queens- 
land the-ficlds were all showing development in 1891, when the ontput 
exhibited a very large increase compared with that of former years, 
butsimee then the production has fallen off to a considerable extent, 
Tu New Zealand very little antimony ore was obtained during the year 
1894, the quantity exported from that colony being only 44 tons, valued 
at £761. Good lodes of stidnite (sulphido of antimony) have been found 
ear Roebourne, in Western Australia. 

‘The following table shows the value of antimony produced in Austral- 
asia up to the end of 1894 :— 





Proportion, 
Cofony. Valne, ralsed in each, 
colony. 





| per cent, 
400 


4105 
80 





‘The antimony produced by New South Wales in 1894 was valued at 
744 ; that: produced by New Zealand was worth £761; by Queens- 
; and by Victoria, £175. In 1895 New South Wales produced 
antimony to the value of 27,251, 
Bismuth is known to exist in all the Australian colonies, but up to 
the prevent time it has been mined for in New South Wales and 
only. It is usually found in association with tin and other 
but in one instance a mass of native bismuth, weighing 30 Ib., 
was found in New South Wales, The principal mine is situated 
=“ in the New England district, where the mineral is 
associated with pets laces and gold ; mine, however, 
present closed. ‘The value of bismuth produced up to the end of 
1594 in New South Wales and Queensland wa 
mspectively. ‘The value of bismuth produc: y 1894 in Queens 
head was £6,270. No production of bismuth is reported for New South 
Wales since 1892. 
Cannon Mrixerats, 
OF all the mineral forms of carbon the diamond is the purest, but 
le 


er the head of gems 


;, or plumbago, hich stands second t liamond in point 

“i ‘boen discovered in New Ze ealand, n the form of detached 

“of pure mineral, It also occurs in © musses where it 

fomiés into contact with the coal measures, ‘mineral, up to the 
‘Pretent time, has not been found in any of the other colonies except 
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New South Wales, where in 1889 a lode 6 feet wide was discovered near 
Undercliff, in the New England district ; and in Western Australia, in 
which colony, however, owing principally to difficulties of transit, very 
little of it bas been worked. 

The Australasian colonies have been bountifully supplied by Nature 
with mineral fuel. Five distinct varieties of black coal, of well chara 
terised types, may be distinguished, and these, with the two extremes df 
brown coal or lignite, and anthracite, form a perfectly continuous series 
For statistical purposes, however, they are all included under the generic 
name of “coal,” and therefore these minerals will be considered here 
only under the three main heads—lignite, coal, and anthracite. 

Brown coal or lignite occurs principally in the colonies of New 
Zealand and Victoria. Attempts have frequently been made to use 
the mineral for ordinary fuel purposes, but its inferior quality has 
prevented its general use. In Victoria, during 1894, 5,515 tons wore 
raised, valued at £2,008. ‘The fields of lignite in New Zealand are 
roughly estimated to contain about 500 million tons. Their production 
is included with that of black coal. 

Black coal forms one of the principal mineral resources of New South 
Wales, and in New Zealand the rich deposits of this valuable substance 
are rapidly being developed. That they will form an important source 
of commercial prosperity cannot be doubted, as the known areas of 
the coal-fields of this class have been roughly estimated to contain 
about 500 million tons of coal in New Zealand, and 78,198 million 
tons in New South Wales. New Zealand also possesses 9 superior 
quality of bituminous coal, which is found on the west coast of the 
Middle Island. An estimate of the probable contents of these eoal- 
fields is given a3 200 million tons Coal has been discovered in 
Victoria, and raised in small quantities for some years past, the pro- 
duction of the year 1892 being 23,363 tons, valued at £20,0445 of 
1893, 91,726 tons, valued at £49,167; and of 1894, 171,660 tons, 
valued at £94,999, Excellent steam coal has been found in 
and coal-mining in that colony is ing a well established ii 
From time to time reports have been carpe of the discovery of coal 
South Australia, but no very definite or satisfactory information on the 
subject has been brought forward, such as would warrant bev ie 
ment of capital, except in the direction of prospecting researches, 

1894 a production of 19 tons, valued at £11, is reported. Goal ote 
very fair description was discovered in the basin of the Irwin River, im 
Western Australia, as far back as th year 1846. It has been ascertained 
froin recent explorations that the area of carboniferous formation in that 
colony extends from the Irwin northwards to the Gascoyne River, about 
300 miles distant, and probably all the way to the Kimberley district. 
Brown coal, of a somewhat eae ality, has been discovered on the south- 
eastern coast of the colony, but black coal of fairly good quality has been 
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found on tho Fly Brook, near Capo Leeuwin, and in the bed of the Collie 
i Banbary, to the south of Perth. The Government are now 
constructing a line of aval ‘to the Collie coal-field. Mr. Jack, the 
Government of Queensland, considers the extent of the 
val-felds of that colony to be releally unlimited, and is of opinion that 
the carboniferous formations extend to a considerable distance under 
the Groat Western Plains. It is roughly estimated that the coal 
Measures at present practicully explored extend over an area of about 
24,000 square miles. Coal-mining has boon an established industry 
‘im Queensland for some years, and is progressing satisfactorily. 
first discovered in New South Wales in the year 1797, near 
by a man named Clark, the supercargo of a vessel called 
Gove which had been wrecked in Bass's Strait. Later in 
Lieutenant Shortland discovered the river Hunter, with 
itunted at its mouth. Little or no use, however, was 
, and in 1826 the Australian Agricultural Com- 
obtained a grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, together with the 
conferred upon them by charter, of working the coal-seams 
mown to exist in the Hunter River district. Although 
held this valuable privilege for twenty years, very little » 
us exhibited by them in the direction of winning coal, 
y not until the year 1847, when their monopoly ceased and 
competition stepped in, that the coal: -mining industry began 
‘show signs of progress and prosperity. from the 40,732 tons 
in 1847 under the monopoly of the Australian Agricultural 
quantity raised had in 1891 expanded to the large figure 
tons, valued at £1,742,796. In 1892, however, the output 
3,780,968 tons, valued at £1,462,388 ; and in 1898 there was 
decrease to 3,278,328 tons, valued at 21,171,722. In 1894 
increased to 3,672,076 tons, but owing to the fall in the 
coal the value of this production was only £1,155,573. ‘The 
for 1895 was 3,738,589 tons, valued at £1,095,327. 
‘eoal-fields of New South Wales are situated in three distinct 
Northern, Southern, and Western districts. The first of 
comprises chiefly the mines of the Hunter River districts; the 
ineludes the Illawarra district and, generally, the coastal regions to 
‘the south of Sydney, together with Berrima, on the table-land ; and the 
‘third consists of the mountainous regions on the Great Western Railway, 
‘and extends as far as Dubbo. The total aren of the carboniferous strata 
‘of New South Wales is estimated at 23,950 square miles. The seams 
ary in thickness. Ono of the richest has been found at Greta, in the 
a River district ; it contains an average thickness of 41 feet of 
coal, and the quantity underlying each acre of ground has been 
to be 63,700 tons. 
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in New South Wales during 
was 91; a5 compared with 97 in the previous year. They gave 


of pec 7,586 seen 
average 
against an pote of a7 
» and 360 tons in 1892. Jn 1885 the 

yield gradually declined until t 
‘roa only 290 tons, o¥ing to tho collieries stand 
luring the year on account of the general stril ji 

year a gradual recovery has taken place, and the ae 


output for the ten ors led 
price of Spee sew mo, ‘wus equivalent to £148 6x 
large, and compares favourably with 
oo iaioolbal coal-raising countries of the world, as will 
the following figures given by Mulhall :— 


7 | oan ah ‘Total value of 
Country. <a sti Taser 











tons, £ 
New South Wales (1885-04) 356 48 
Great Britain 330 1 
347 139 
336 
196 
168 
270 


e4cwsen & 
eaoweon & 
ecocesce F 
eosecom & 


uring the last 
years, In 1891, outof « total production of 4,037,929 tons, the consump- 


tion amounted to 1, 528,561 tons, or nearly “i cent. The 
Victoria took the next largest share at, viz, 954,277 


or 38 por cent. of a total export 
total production amounted to 3,6 
was 1530, 951 tons, or over 42 per 
33 ieee cent. of a total export of 2,125,13 
‘The quantity of coal required for local ee shows a sat 
increase during most years. ie ann 
from 16 ewt. in 1877-to 25 ewt. in 189 
railway locomotives and for 1 
as the multiplication of gasworks, 
increase ; but it must eat be borne 
L steamers, which appears 
pach The amount 
as tle chort of 300,000 tons, 
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‘The progress of the export trade of New South Wales, from 1881 to 
1894, is khown in the following table :— = 


| Quantity. 








aaa | ial. | van. | 1608, 





tons. | tone. 
1, 


ut 
3243 3 
20,174 | 35,810 
2,514,368 | 2,125,125 | 417,680 | 1,806,630 


07,254 








New Zealand is the only other colony in a position to export coal 
to any large extent. Ita export trade in 1881, 1891, and 1894 was as 
_ 





Quantity. Value, 





" Exported to— 


vest, [or | a0 oo 





tons, | tons, x £ £ 

Amirilasian colonies.......| 6,049 | 14,277 | _4,3¢ 8,488 | 4,347 
United Kingdom .. 68,871 | 54) soe | 76,027 | 66,046 
Fig.and Norfolk I | 3,282 | 7,90 25| 2,409) 4,997 
Pacifo Islands, 551 | 5,234 3, 688 5 4,189} 8,118 





Total. 91,173 | 73,438 








The exports to the United Kingdom from New Zealand, as well as 
fe; New South Wales, consisted entirely of bunker coal for the 
Htexmers. Most of the coal-beds of the former colony are on the West 
east of the South Island. The chief mines are at Westport, Grey- 
month, and Otago. The total quantity of coal produced in 1894 was 
719,546 tons, of which the Westport colliery contributed 215,770 tons, 

Brunner collieries 121,185 tons, an ait ta mines in 
67,091 tons. As showing the vari js of coal found in 
Zealand the following figures relating to the production in 1894 

will be of interest :— 





and at Burrum, in the Maryborough 

exported 2,742 tons, valued at £1,783; in 1891, 9,635 tons, value 
£9,043 ; and in 1894, 1,367 tons, valued at £1,752. While Vietori: 
1892 produced but 23,363 tons, valued at £20,044, the output in 1) 
was 171,660 tons, valued at £94,999. Tasmania produced, during 18 
30,922 tons, valued at £13,184. As already stated, a jon ol 
tone of coal valued at £11, is reported for the year 1804 in So 


The itity of coal extracted annually in Australasia averages 0 
4,800,000 tons valued at about £1,800,000. The production of e 
colony during the year 1894 was as follows :— 





| 
‘Quantity. 





tons. 
3,672,076 
171,660 


4,364,928 | 1,774,069 





The total quantity and value of the coal produced in the Australas 
colonies up to the end of 1894 are shown in the following table -— 





Value. 





tons. £ 
New South Wales 64,634,160 | 20,598,724 | 
364,663 


Victoria... x 236, 
Queensland 3,701,111 
South Australia w 
‘Tasmania... 492,535 
New Zealand ), 216,395 


Australasia .. 
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During the year 189 this industry gave direct employment in and 
about the mines to the following numbers of persons in the several 
colonies for which returns are available :— 


Miners. 
‘Now South Wales 1,348 
Victoria 738 
‘Queensland . 910 
‘Tasonnis .. 128 
New Zealand 1,399 


The average price of coal ton varies in the colonies very con- 
siderably. In New South Wales, during the 47 years whide have 
@spsed since etl the en when the Australian Senos 
Compan; 's monopoly ceased, the average price obtained has been 
os. a het the af of the last ten ee not been more than 
&% 4d. In 1594 the average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth 
was as follows :— 

sd. 
New South Wales SEE eee 6 4 
Victoria . 5 in 
Queensland ” 8 
‘Tasmania Z 8 
New Zealand ., se oodavednesans: asscresvensr, 0) 44 


Australasia .... esaneoranssane aesanee 7 


‘The average price in New South Wales during 1895 fell to Sa 10d. 

Anthracite is found on the island of Tasmania. It is a hard and 
heny trineral, burning with difficulty, and possesses very little com- 
Werial value in countries where ordinary coal abounds. 


The following table shows the annual coal production of the principal 
countries of the world to the latest date obtainable :— 





Country. ‘Tons of 2,240 Ib, 





‘Great Britain (1594) 
United States (1893) 
(1893) 


19,098, 
3,444,000 


4,965,000 
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Kerosene Shale (torbanite) is found in several parts of New South 
Wales. It is a species of cannel-coal, somewhat similar to the 
mineral of Scotland, but it yields a much larger percentage of volatile, 
hydrocarbons than can be obtained from the Scottish mineral. The 
richest quality of Australian kerosene shale yields upwards of 150 gallons 
of crude oil per ton, or 18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminati 
power of 38 to 48 sperm candles. The New South Wales Shale 
Oil Company, at Hartley Vale, and the Australian Kerosene Oil and 
Mineral Company, at Joadja Creek and Katoomba, not only raise 
kerosene shale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil 
and other products, Irom the year 1865, when the mines were firab 
opened, to the end of 1894, the quantity of kerosene shale raised 
has amounted to 804,069 tons, worth £1,685,792. The average price 
realised during that period has been £2 1s 11d. per ton. The 
ruling in 1894, when 21,171 tons were extracted, averaged £1 108 
ton, representing a total value of £31,781 for the production of 
year. The export of shale from New South Wales during 1892, 1893, 
and 1894 was as follows :— 








Exported to— 





Victoria ... 
United Kingdom . 
Netherlands 
Italy. 

United States 
Spain 

Braail Re | | 
Chili... . 1,914) 4,886) 
Other countries 19| 9, 5,09 1,061 | 4,245 


Total ... 796 |13 79,019 | 18,859 | 49,187 




















Tn 1895 the production of shale in New South Wales amounted to 
59,426 tons, valued at £75,219. é 

Extensive formations of shale have been found in-New Zealand 
at Otago, and at Orepuki, in Southland. Attempts have been made to 
develop the oil resources of Waipaoa, but so far unsuccessfully, The 
oil produced does not possess the properties required in illuminating oils, 
although it is valuable for lubricating purposes. 
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‘The net import of kerosene into Australasia in 1894’is shown below, 
nae Western Australia include a small quantity of turpen 





‘Quantity, | Value. 





9,740,267 





Ozokerile, or mineral wax, is reported to have been found at Coolah, 
in New South Wales. 

Blaterite, mineral caoutchouc, or clastic bitumen, is said to have been 
discovered in New South Wales and South Australia, In the last-named 
colony a substance very similar to elaterite bas been discovered in the 

Lagoons, and has received the name of Coorongite. Up to 
the present time neither the extent of these finds nor their commercial 
value has been ascertained. 

Bitumen is known to exist in Victoria, and is reported to have been 
found near the township of Coonabarabran, in New South Wales. 

Kauri Gum, 2 resinoas substance somewhat resembling amber in 

and like that production an exudation from trees, is found 
the Auckland province of New Zealand, where it is included 
tuler the head of minerals, although more logically entitled to be con- 
Sided as a vegetable product. The best sort is dug out of the ground, 
hut considerable quantities of inferior grades are taken from the forks 
trees. In New Zealand an exter 
ii carried on in kauri gum. It is compu’ 
lees juct obtained from 1853 to the end of 1894 was £7,264,753. 
1894 the quantity obtained represented a value of £404, 567, 
ial yar imated that about 5,750 white people and 1,250 Maoris were 
fogged in digging for the gum. Ka n i 
Srures in this chapter giving the total mineral production. 


Sarrs, 


Common Rock Salt has been found | 
few South Wales, but it is not kn 


sie of commercial importance. | 
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a deposit from the mud-wells of that region. Hpsomvite, or epsom salt, 
(sulphate of magnesia), is seen as an efilorescence in caves and over — 
hanging rocks of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation, and is found im 
various parts of New South Wales. 
Large deposits of Alwm oecur close to the village of Bulladelah, 
30 miles from Port Stephens, New South Wales. Up to the end of the 
ear 1894, $,428 tons of alumite had been raised there, most of which 
been sent to England for treatment. It is said to yield well, and a 
quantity of the manufactured alum is sent to Sydney for local consump- 
tion, ‘ing 1894 the Bulladelah mine yielded 862 tons of stone, 
valued at £3,448. In the course of the same year 278 ewt. of locally- 
manufactured alum, valued at £78, was exported to Victoria, Queensland, 
New Zealand, and New Caledon 


Eantny Mryrrazs. 

Murbie is found in many parts of New South Wales, South Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania. In Sse South Wales marble — 
have been opened in several districts, and some very fine specimens 
‘the stone birelbeed obtained. 


yphic stone has been found in New Zealand, where another 
beautiful species of limestone known as the Oamars stone is also 
‘This stone has a fine, smooth grain, and is of a beautiful creamy tint. 
Tt ix in great demand for public buildings, not only in the col 
it is found, but in the great cities of continental Australian, which i 
quantities of the stone for the embellishment of public edifices. 
imestone is being worked on the Myall Lakes, near B ‘and 
small quantities have been forwarded from this district to S 
m is found crystallised in clay-beds in New South Wales, and 
in isolated crystals in the Salt Lakes of South Australia, where a small 
proportion of sulphate of lime is present in the water. It is also found 
in portions of Victoria. This mineral is of commercial value for the 
manufacture of cement and plaster of Paris. It is found in the form of 
an insoluble salt in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 
Apatite, another mineral of considerable commercial importance, and 
a valuable as a manure, oe in ceesglenps © of New South 
jes, principally on the Lachlan River, at the head of the Abercrombie, 
and in the Gwe River district. 


Quartz axp Sirica. 


Quarts is of common occurrence in all parts of Australasia. Rocke 
erystal, white, tinted, and smoky quartz are frequently met with, as 
well as varieties of crystalline quartz, such as amethyst, jasper, and 
agate, which some commercial value. 

Common ls are frequently found in the basaltic formations of 
Australasia. The precious or noble opal, which might be included under 
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the head of precious stones, lias been found 60 miles north-west from 

Wileannia, at a few feet from the surface, in layers between hard 
silicious sandstone. Sriram as £5 per oz. has been offered for 
specimens. During quantity of noble won from 

ines: 98 Th, valued at £5,684, ihe wal piace ea 

was 8841b., valued at £35,599. The gem has also been 

near the ‘Abererombio River, and in sandstone, near 

Qecenland opals are found in the Thargomindah 

district, where in 1894 the labour of 50 to 300 men, according to 

ee earince! opals valued at £12,000. Opal-bearing stone is 

in the ranges between Adavale and Cooper's Oreck, in 

district, Queensland ; and in the northern portions of 


carnelian, ome, and cat’seye are found in New South 
fales ; and it is probable that they are also to be met with in the other 
etelipertionty in Queensland, Tripoli, or rotten stone, an infusorial 
earth, consisting of hydrous silica, which has some value for commercial 
has been found in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zea- 
Meerschaum ix reported to have been discovered near Tamworth 

and in the Richmond River district, in New South Wales. 

Mica is also found in granitic country, chiefly in the New England 
sod Barrier districts, In Western Australia very good mica has been 
found at Bindoon, and also on the Blackwood River, near Cape Leeuwin. 

promising discoveries have been made near Herberton, in Northern 
‘Queensland ; and recently some mica of excellent quality was brought 
the Macdonnell Ranges, in Central Australia, 


Crave. 


and brickclays are common to all the colonies. 
in the vicinity of cities and townships, however, little use has 
sen made of the abundant deposits of clay. Kaolin, or porcelain clay, 
capable of application to commercial purposes, has not as yet 
been to any extent. 
Asbestos has been found in New South Wales in the Gundagai, 
ill distri t-mentioned district in 
considerable quantities Several specimens of very fair quality have 
also been met with in Western Australia, 


Ges axp GemsToxrs 


Many deseripti of gems and gem tones on discovered in 
¥arious parts of the Australasian colonies, but systematic search has 


in al en ly for the diamond. 
in New South Wales, Vi ‘ia, and Queensland, 
‘but only in the first-named colony have pts been made to work 
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the diamond drifta The principal diamond-fields are situated in the 
and Inverell districts, on the New England tableland ; and — 
at ng, in the Wellington district. The Government of New 
South Wales aa ‘on various occasions obtained becca a a 
to report upon the fields, as well ax upon the gems which have . 
time to tae extracted from them, and these reports have generally been 
of an encouraging nature. y 

‘The number of diamonds found in the Bingara district is estimated to be _ 
102,000, weighing 150,000 carats, the largest being one of 5§ carats, OF 
16-2 grains. The diamonds occur in old Tertiary river-drifts, and in the — 
more recent drifts derived from them. The sepals are extensive, and 
have not yet been thoroughly prospected. ¢ New Sonth Wales 
diamonds are harder and much whiter than the South African diamonds, 
and are classified as on a par with the best Brazilian gems. During the 
year 1887 tho diamond companies at Cope's Creck, near Bingara, pre 
duced about 23,000 diamonds, weighing 5,151 carats; but in ies, 
owing to the severe drought which occurred, the search had to be 
temporarily abandoned. In 1889 finds were reported to the extent of 
2,196 carats, valued at £878. In 1891 and 1892, 12,000 and 2,250 
carats of diamonds respectively were won in the Tingha and Inverell 
districts, but no value is given. ‘The yield for 1893 is stated at 15,000 
carats, valued at £15,375. During 1894 prospecting only was carried 
on, With efficient methods of working, this industry bids fair to become 
‘a profitable one. 

Under the generic name of Corundum are included the most valuable 
gems known to commerce, next to the diamond. The sapphire, which ix 
the most common of these gems, is found in all the colonies, prineipally 
in the pegaicuthond of Beechworth, Victoria, | 

Oriental emeralds are found in New South Wales, and in Gippsland, 
in Victorian, Anemerald mine, in which the gem occurs in i 
lode, was opened near Emmaville, in the Glen Innes district, during 
1890, and to the close of 1893 the Emerald Proprictary Company ob- 
tained gome 25,000 carats in a rough state, the value of which, when 
cut and finished, was expected to reach about £2 per carat, No work 
was done in 1894. 

‘The yellow corundum, or Oriental fopaz, has been found in New South — 
Wales. Oriontal amethysts also have been found in that colony, and — 
the red corundum, or ruby 1 Juable of all these gems, has | 
been found in Queensland, vi in jouth Wales, 

According to an authority on the ject of gemstones, rubies, | 
Oriental amethysts, emeralds, and topaz have been chiefly obtained from 
alluvial deposits, but have rarely been met with in a matrix from which 
it would pay to extract them. ad 

Turquoises have been found near Wangaratta, in Victoria, and mining 
aes ions were carried on for some time, but without satisfactory 
resulta. 
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sl age have been found in New South Wales ; spinel rubies, in 
Wales and Victoria ; white topaz, in «ll the colonies; and 
sarees Tasmania. Zircon, tourmaline, garnet, and other gem- 
stones of commercial value are found throughout Australasia. 
Th South Australia some very fine specimens of garnet were found, 
“some excitement at the time, as the gems were mistaken for 
rubies ‘The stones were submitted to the examination of experts, 
‘whose reports disclosed the true nature of the gems, and dispelled the 
hopes of those who had invested in the supposed ruby-mines of South 


Propucrion or Miverats. 


‘The foregoing pages show that Australasia possesses invaluable 
tiinernl resources, and although enormous quantities of minerals of all 
Kinds have been won since their first discovery, yet the deposits, with 
the exception, perhaps, of gold, have only reached the first period of 
their exploitation. Vast beds of silver, tin, and copper ore and of coal 
are known to exist, but their development has not reached a sufficiently 
@ivanced stage to enable an exact opinion to be expressed regarding 
Unir commercial value, though it is confidently held by mining experts 
that this must be enormous. The mineral production of the various 
‘colonies in 1894 will be found below : 





| id Avenyge 
Colony. Total Value. | rata value por 





He Seowel 
ReBoouk! 
manaSsea™ 


a 
= 





wever, be easily 
tracted per head of 

the population is much less than it was durit prevalence of the 
gold fever. In comparison with that of th rs 1851 to 1871 the 
of the precious metals is consi reduced. ‘The search 

gold, however, led to the expansion lustry in other 
directions, and although seekers of gold fewer, the number 
of miners engaged in the extraction of er minerals has largely 
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increased, and it question whether the total number of persons 
ial ora fiir Inclined ty anising pursales ct the preset eoe ea 


The following table shows the value of the mineral production, 4 
colony during the three years 1871, ee a 1891,as wellas the 
per inhabitant for the whole of Australasia 7 








A comparison of the figures for 1891 with those for 1894 shown in 
the preceding table reveals the fact that the mineral of 
1so4 was about £25,000 more than that of 1891. There were increases, 
in Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, and notably in Western 
and slight decreases in South Australia and New Zealand, while in 
New South Wales the decrease amounted to £1,538,000, 
to the fall in the value of silver and, to a smaller extent, to the decline | 
in the price of coal. ~ 
ing the value of mineral luction in 1894 with the 
tion, the Target share i is takon by Western Australia, with £10 18s 2d. 
per inhabitant ; Queensland ranks second with £6 Os, 10d. per in 
habitant ; ‘Tasmania third, with £4 98 7d, and New South 7 
fourth, with £3 18s. 6d. The high averages of Western Australia and 
Queensland are due to the gold-mines, while in New South Wales — 
nearly half the year’s wealth was contributed by the silver-fields, The 
average per inhabitant for Australasia was £3 5s, 7d, 
‘The following table shows the value of production in each of the 
colonies during 1894, distinguishing the principal minerals. With 
regard to some of the colonies the data are defective in 
“other minerals,” but not to Se paroasen extent as to seriously 
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total. aie ed “other minerals” includes kerosene shale 
South Wi 





Silver and 


a Geta, | sin 
Catony. 2 ad Copper, 





“£ 
1,186,073 
‘900 


3 698,708. 
305,700 1,202,675 
1,774,000 18,476,233 








Coal. 








1,018,003 (ATS | 1,773, T68 | 184,778 | 13,855,061 





production to the end of 1895 is shown in the 
in which the column “other minerals” again includes 





Other 
Minerals 





£ £ 

061 |2,373,745 | 108,017,816 
210,503, 

170,250 

ai5;42 

eis 























[27,281,217 |17, 


was the only mineral raised in 


production up to that date was val 
amount from the total value of Aus' 


the end of and of 1895, the remainder, £488,966,697, represents the value of 
from 1852, equal to an average of £11,112,880 per 
the forty-four years. 
r 
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of agricultural settlement ; sealed several colonies have not yeb | 
emerged from the pastoral stage. Nevertheless the value of 
produce, estimated at farm: prices, is considerable, and amounts.to nearly | 
35 per cent, of the value of the pastoral and dairy produce. The return — 
from agriculture in each colony for the season 1894-95 was 
mately axshown below. It, must be noted, however, that all the Sguros 
given for South Australia in this chapter, with the exception of those 
referring to wheat, are for the year 1893-94, no agricultural statistics 
liaving been collected in that colony for the following year:— 





| Average Value 
| Total value ot:| of Prod 
Crop. 


Ces: per acre 
under Crop. 





Py 


wenawooe 


New South Wales . 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australi 


‘Tasmanin. 
New Zealand .. 4, 1128680 
Australasia ..... ane 15,974,597 


we] euch 
oSwmwae 


n 
° 





From this: estimate it would seem that the value of crops par sere 
cultivated is much larger in Queensland than in the other colonies, = 
fact which is due to the proportionately large area under sugancane 
Tn Tasmania the area devoted to fruit and hops, and the higher returns _ 
of cereals, account for the high average per acre which that province | 
shows, In point of gross value Victoria. occupies the first position | 
among the members of the group, the produce of that aie | | 
value) considerably in excess of one-fourth. of that of all 
New Zealand also produces over one-fourth of the total, ant New 
South Wales over one-fifth, The value of the principal crops, and the 
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percentage of eachiitorthe: total’ production, are: given. in. the following 
statement :—- 





fe 





5 
3 





15,974,527 





‘The: average: value of agricultural produce per head of population in 

eachvof the Australasian colonies during the season 1894-95 is repre- 

sented by. the figures) below. It will be seen that in the colonies of 

New Zealand, South Australia, Tusinania, and ‘Victoria the development 

a resouroes is attracting the attention of the colonists to a 

grater oxtent than. is the case in the other provinces of Australasia :— 
Colony. Average value per head. 


New South Wales 
Victoria.. 


r ¢ roduction of the 
colonies in the years 1871, 1881, and 1 pa these figures 
‘with those for 1894-95 given above, i seen that while the total 

of Australasia is now onc-hal han it was twenty-four 
Years ago, the average value per head of tion is much lower. As 
spteeqanat tables will show, the lower average values in 
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1894-95 ns compared with 1881 and 1891 are not due toa af 
the area under crop or in the quantity of produce harvested, but to 1 
rapid fall in the prices of cereals The rise in prices which has taken 
place in the past year will probably be found to have more than com- 
pensated for the rain of many crops by drought, and the value of 
agricultural produce in 1895-96 may be expected to show an increase 
on the figures for the previous year :— 





Colony. : S| 





£ 
New South Wales 890, 

Victoria 894, 

Queensland - 283, 

South Austral 78 283,000 

Western Aust 258,000 | "248,000 

‘Tammania.,.. 981,000 046,500 
New Zealand 4,650,000 | 6,518,000 


20,169,000 | 21,998,000 





Compared with the principal countries of the world, Australasia does 
not take « high position in regard to the gross value of the produce of 
its tillage, but in value per inhabitant it compares fairly well ; ee 
some of the colonies, such as New Zealand and South Australi ia, show 
averages which compare well with those of many of the leading 
taral countries. This may be partly seen from the following table, the 
figures i in which are taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, Tt 
is important to remember, however, that since the latest edition of this 
work was compiled the prices of agricultural produce have greatly 
fallen -— 





Countries, 


Per hesd. = Countries, fatn| Per bead, 


ho ions 





Holland, 


aah 


OQekaeySgenne, 
AAAS SASK 


Australasia (1894) ...) 
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Pit | ct ii ving the areas under the principal grain and 

Be the bale aeteet of land under calthoton'ts ant of the 

cians eibrent pes since the year 1861, will serve to illustrate 

Iture has made. In this table, as well as 

“ 1 tier whole of tho chapter, the years 1861, 1871, 1881, 1891, 

and 1594 embrace the periods from Ist Apri] in each of those years to 
the 31st March in the following year :— 





ew South) South 
Mraien | Witoria, | Go | stella 





acres. 





‘Wirear (for Grain), 





so} soo | 13.504! 0a ; 733,66 
9,024 | 602,608 | 25,607 1,381,920 
1,768,781 1,901, ‘3,007,779 
| 1,562,423 | 26,806 402,273 | 3,787,501 
n | 4,870,080] s1ans | 62,025 148,575 | 3.a4s2nb 





Oa (for Grain), 





o 1,038 x ; 145,998 
9,596 R ; 369,746 
8 3,008 897 0 425,208 
12,637 e ¥ £60,038 


1s,010 | 1,635 8 08,719 











Mauze (for Grain). 








1,04 
20,309 
46.430 

101,593 

108,671 | 














‘Tanure (for Grain), 





10,67 | 2412 AT 80,141 
ars | 5,088 805 61,092 
use| 30 C 098 | 105,878 
niaat | a 2 99,88 


13,072 | io | 867 109,118 
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South | Western New 
Australia, | Australia. a Zealand. 


‘Austr 
ae 


nos | acre | aoe | oor | 





‘Poraroxs. 








Eg 





31,308 

97,812 81,578 
$33,407 34790 
BOKITL | 2, 45,445 
861,145 O58 
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One Gx0% 








1,220 8,884 
stiyor | 17,088 
36,068 | 28,846 
78,455 | 27,701 
96,100') BOA 





Toran Anka UNDER Cuors. 





24,705] 103,285, 
165,086 
145,408 
168,121 
214,857 


ia) | eae 
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‘The following table shows the increase in area and the proportional 
yearly increase in cultivation in each colony during the ‘period of 33 
years under review :— 





tnoreaso in acreage 
Colony. amen 





"per cent. 

New South Wales 46 
55 

B2 
50 
36 
08 


6,234,224 3 








Whus, although the -provinces of Victoria, South Australia, New 
Zealand, and Now South Wales have during this period “provided the 
increase in'the area of land cultivated, Queensland shows ‘a muth 


ional incroase, whilst agriculture in Tasmania has velatively 
remained almost stationary. Taking Australasia as awhole, 
it be seen ‘that the area under crop is now more than five anda 


Iyalf tines ns large as itewas in 1861. If, however, the land artificially 

grassed be included, the total will come to 17,175,924 acres, or more than 

leven times the area under cultivation in ise. A comparison of the 

under crop on the basis of population, which is afforded by the 

table given below, may perhaps best serve to give an idea of the progress 
ture :— 





w= | am 
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For the whole of Australasia the increase of agriculture as compared 
with population will be clearly seen in the following table :— - 





—— 
[Whole periot 
Increase of — | 161-71. | 1871-81. | 1881-91 | 1801-4, j ed mi 


percent, | per cent. | per cent, | per cent. 
Acreage under crop oot | toes [Pgs | a 
Population... 556 | 432 | 38-1 





Although during the period covered by the table the population 
Australasia was more than trebled, the area of land devoted to agricul 
ture increased more than fivefold, and the rate of increase of agriculture 
‘was exactly twice that of the population. This improvement took place 
entirely during the period from 1861 to 1881, and chiefly during the 
latter portion of that time; while in the years from 1881 to 1891 the 
rate of increase in the acreage under crops fell far short of the increase 
of the population, although from 1891 to 1894 the opposite occurred. 
This is what naturally might be expected, as the gold fever had altogether 
subsided about the end of the first period, 1861-71, and a large portion 
of the population was seeking employment of a more settled nature than 
was afforded by the gold-fields. The comparative decrease noticeable 
in the latter period, 1881-91, is owing to various causes, such as the 
general tendency, ¢lsewhere alluded to, of the population to 
in the several metropolitan centres ; the difficulty of taking up good land 
within easy access to markets; and also to the fact that there have been 
large accessions to the numbers of those engaged in other callings 
without a corresponding increase in the agricultural classes. Under 
any circumstances, the area of land devoted to agriculture cannot be 
increased illimitably, and although enormous tracts adapted for ti 
still remain untouched by the plough, it is not likely that their 
vation will be attempted until a more certain market is assured for th 

roduce. 
Bed ovill by wean co-zeferencd ta & subsequent chapter dealing with 
«Employment and Production,” the total number of persons 
in agricultural pursuits in the Australasian colonies at the time of the 
census of 1891 was 310,642, of whom 286,272 were males, and 24,370 
females, 

Tn the following table will be found the proportion of land under 
crop to the total area of each colony, and the same with regard to 
‘Australasia as a whole. In instituting comparisons between the several 
colonies, however, it must be borne in mind that other circumstances — 
than the mere area under cultivation require to be taken into considera- 
tion. It would not be fnir, for instance, to compare ‘Tasmania, which bas 
6-0 porsons per square mile, with Western Australia, which has only 
0-08 inhabitant to the square mile, The table has a value chiefly 
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because it shows how each province has progressed in regard to culti- 
vation during the periods named :— F 2s ; 





Catony, | 1861. ast. 1881. 1301. | 13M. 





per cent. 

090 | 
151 
01 
O15 
0-008 
0-92 
050 | 


ot | 


t. | per cent. | per cent. 
Ow O87 


2282 


$s 


moccono® 
& 
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s 





; 0-39 


° 
8 





he subjoined table shows the proportion of cultivated area devoted 
tothe Pepe! crops in each province. It will be seen that with two 
txceptions wheat and hay form the greatest proportions of the total 
tillage. ‘This is especially the case in South Australia, where little else 
is grown; and in Victoria, where the proportion of wheat amounts to 
Sper cent. of the total area cultivated, while there is 20 per cent. under 
hay crops :— 





South | Western) ' | 
h | Western) tay, | New | Aus: 
Ate | AGE | mania, | Zenland.| trslasia. 
| | 


New 
Cropa. South bn “il 





cent: {per cont. | por cent.| por ove | per cent, | por cent. [por cent, pre cent, 
[tor | ioe aa | ms | ta | ae |" tow 
10 4 160 
o2 | or | .. on]. 
40 on | ‘oO : a3 
23 | 43 0 109 
20-1 E c 
12 
3 


| Sctunne 


3) adsdasies 





Siler 


190 | i000 





‘The position in which each of the principal agricultural products stood 
feseslstion to the total area under aap in Austral i i ‘i 
fince the year 1861 may be ascertained from the following table. 
figures should, however, be taken in con; with those to be found 
‘tn the table on page 229, giving the actu: D 
i fon of land under 

a at product ; on 
" wen any actual retrogression, 
It is satisfactory to observe that the proportion of cultivation of the 
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more valuable crope is gradually increasing. Thus, in 18%4the 
age devoted to vines, sugar-cane, and “other crops," in which are i 
gardens and orchards, was 13-0, as compared with 12:9 in 1891, 
1881, and 8-6 in 1861 :-— 





cent,| percent. | per cent, | percent. 
om OT | so | aoe 


«J 


Only three of the seven colonies—Victoria, South Australia, and New 
ealand—produce sufficient wheat for their own requirements ; but after 
the deficiencies of the-rest of Australasia are supplied by them there is 
inmost seasons'a large balance for export, which finds a ready market 
in Great Britain, where Australian wheat is well and favourably known. 
During the year 1894 the exports of wheat and flour to countries 
outside of Australasia represented 12,092,425 bushels of grain, amd 
were valued at £1,440,000. Of this quantity, 8,523,141 bushelsor 
almost 71 per eent., were shipped to'the United Kingdom. - 
The subjoined table shows the progress of wheat-growing during the 
period of the last thirty-three years :— . 





Colony. 





33 
108,720 
789,956 | 1,981,920 | 3,367,779 
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it will be xcen' that during the twenty yearmextending from 1861 ito 
colonies, with the: exception | of ‘Tasmania, made considerable 
additions to the ares under wheat, the increase in area for Australasin 
‘daring the whole period being 2,634,425 acres, or-an advance of 359:per 
eeut. From 185] to 1894, ‘however, the extension of this form of 
cultivation bus by:no means been general. In New Zealandiand South 
ee the area under wheat has largely deereased, in consequencedf 
the unsatisfactory prices received by the farmers, and taking Australasia 
85 a whole the arca in 1894 was only 480,506 acres larger than in 1881, 
notwithstanding the fact that in Victoriaiand New South Wales 871,685 
‘acres were added to the area under this crop during the thirteen years, 
At present, however, half of the land in cultivation is devoted to 
eee and in an ordinary season the produce of 900,000 acres 
is le for export to Europe. ‘Whether an extension of the culti- 
vation of the cereal for export will be profitable is a question to be 
determined by the prices to be obtained in the London market; but, as 
were ek, judged from present indications, it is hardly ible to 
expansion of the industry, unless it beiin New South 
one of ay colonies which, although ae to wheat- 
Wane al less than the requirements of its population. 
of wheat during the.period covered by the preceding 
table was as follows :— 


sal. asm. | ase. wo, 160. 





bushels, | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels, 
1,606,034 | 2,229,642 | 9,405,966 | 3,963,668 | 7,041,378 
| 3,607,727 | 4,500,795 | 6,714,377 {13,629,370 | 11,430,483 
| 8880} 30,288 | s9,012| 392;900| 545,185 
| 3,410;756 | 3,967,079 | 8,087,032 | 6,430,488 | “7,781,228 
160,155 | 345,368 7 | 288,810] 170,300 
1,380,013 | 847,962 | 930,841] — 872,000 
2,448,208 | 8,207,890 1/738. | 3,613,037 




















81,459,696 


shaving "to its 
ia comes next 


> aeteer ie a cent. of nee eat grown in Australasia, and 
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28°6 per cent, in 1891, shows a decline in 1894 to nee o 

percentage now contributed by New South Wales i doubl 

proportion of that colony in 7891, Tn 1881 ret ochues 

ee ian of Australasia, and was abl 
he quantity, but in 1894 that colony only 

and to import wheat and flour equal to 109,09) 

Below will be found the proportion of each colony to the to 

duction of Australasia in 1881, 1891, and 1894 -— 








pe of wheat in the Australnsian colonies daring 
ended March, 1896, is shown by the following figures :— 











4 producer of wheat is but lit 
‘oducing countries of the world, | 
is estimated by the Bulletin dea He ' 
Europe, America, Asia, and ‘ 
which, with the $1,460,000 bushel y 
world’s production at 2,354,935,000 bushels, 
therefore, only produce 1-34 rere 7 
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-eauntry are appended, the production being represented in Imperial 





| Countries. 





America— 
United States .... 
Argentine Republi 
Chili 


Australasia— 
Victoria 
South Australia ..... 
New South Wales 
New Zealand 
‘Tasmania ... 
Queensland 
Western Austyalla 


Total .. ease 31,460,000 
2,354,935,000 


























acre in Australasia during the year 1804-5 
9 bashels in South Australia to 243 in New Zealand, 
-2 bushels. ‘The 
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Av yield of 9:9: bushels per acro is. certainly # small one when co 
cade with the following results obtained in other countries :— 





Country. — | Country, 





I 


ceseddHse 


Austria’ 
British Columbia... 


SSSSEERRS 





A bare- statement, of averages, however, ia somewhat misleading. 
‘Thus in South Australia itis found that owing to favourable conditions 
of culture a yield of 7 bushels is financially as satisfactory a te 
one of 15 bushels in New South Wales: or of 20 bushels im 
Zealand: The yield in the: colonies could be greatly increased if peed 
yation of a more scientific character-were adopted. Asa rule, the-seed 
is simply put into the ground, and little is done to assist the natural 
growth of the crops. 

Below will be found'a statement showing the average annual yield 
and'consumption of wlieat in each colony for the Fete of ten years 
ended 1894, with the surplus or deficiency. in-each case -— 





‘Yiold, | e Surplus 
Colony. less require | Consumption. | available for 
| mente for Soot | Exports 





bushels, 
New South Wales 
Victoria. 


Queensland. 

South Austeali 

Western Australi 0 

Tasmania... 

New Zealand . i 8 4,518,000 


24,016,000 | 9,012,000 seneeeene 








The exporting colonies are South Australia, Victoria, and New 
Zealand ; the others import, the deficiency in New South Wales 
nearly 3,000,000 bushels, and in Queensland. nearly 2,000,000 bushels. 





CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT. 


} per head.of population in. each of the seven 
for this lant: deoarda.was.as follows. 


Forthe whole of Australnsia the average consumption is 6-3 bushels. 
; which is larger than: the quantity: consumed in any other part 
the world for which records! are available, with the exception of 

France, Spain and Portugal, and Canada... This will be evident: from 
ihe following, figures :— 
United Kingdom 


Meftaving tablé shows the net imports or exports of wheat and 
arf cach of the colonies during the year 1894, 1 ton of flour being 
taken asiequal to 48) bushels of grain -— 


| ‘Net Import. ut Exports. 











ports and exports of 


According to the following statement of the im 
Wheat for the season 1894-5, published 3 ‘in the Bulletin des Halles, 
rting countries. Still, 


Australasia ranks sixth amongst the whe: 
its present contribution to the world’s ets does not amount to 
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more than one-thirtieth of the demand, and it cannot therefore be said 
to form a factor of any consequence in the trade :— . 








in Burope 
Syria. 
Roumelia, 


1,375,000 

















380,050,000 





‘The United Kingdom is the largest importer of wheat, and the British 
demand largely influences the price throughout the world. The a 
rate per bushel in London for the season extending from September 
1892, to August 31, 1893, was 3s, 4d. In the latter months of 1893 
the price of wheat ranged from 3s, 2d, to 9s, Gd. per bushel. The 
prices in 1894 and 1895 showed a further downward tendency, the 
averages for the two years being 3s. Ohd. and 2a Gd. respectively ; but 
early in 1896 a rise took place, and prices in February and March ranged 
from 38, 1d. to 3s. 3fd. per bushel. 


‘The average London prices per quarter of 8 bushels during the last 
decennial period were as follow :— 





| Price per quarter. | Your. |i per quarter. 





: 
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Un the subjoined table is given the value of the yield per acre for three 


of the colonies, estimated on the 


basis of the market rates ruling in 


and March of each year. It will be seen that » considerable 


decline 


i 


taken place since 1886, due for the most part to the fall in 
rather than to any decrease of production :— 





Average Field per acre, 


Value of Average Yield per sere. 





New South 


Walce Viotorin. 





gegeegiaz | iif 


| 
| 
| 
| 


% 


a, 
I 


2 
10 
10 


eSunctwweoat 


meron to nD eno tone th 


Sm owcusScHen 





* No returns. 


Py 
i 


Oats. 


= ? 


just given, as well as elsowhore in this chapter, reprosent 
and not values at the point of consumption. 


wiltivation of oats, which come next to wheat in importance 
crop, is increasing in Australasia, as the following figures 





| wn | 


150. 


‘| 


1581, | 1801. 1504, 





acres, 

13,795 | 

175,944 | 
131 
3,586 


1,474 
29,022 | 29,631 
15,872 


| 189,185 


‘ | 7,208 
--| 91,061 
69 
1,633 
507 





{> 
145,393 | 363,746 


695,719 





The colony of New Zealand furnishes cons 


Lalfof the production of oats. In New 


lerably more than one- 
Vales the cultivation 

| Victoria, however, 
Queensland, South 
‘illadapted. to the 
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cultivation of oats, and the yield is small and counts for very littl 
the total production of the grain. The total yield in each colony 
the period covered by the preceding table was as follows :— 





Colony. | 1861. | 1st. | 1881. 





bushels, Loa ee bushels, 
‘New Sonth Wales ...| 152,426 | 280,887 
Vietori .| 2,136,430 | 3,; 290 lia 3 ag 


60 32,219 
8,162 28,330 8,270 
475 | 593,477 783,129 

512,665 | 3,726,810 | 6,924,548 


3,594,318 | 7,968,287 | 11,718,264 16,687,266 | 1 637, 








The average yield per acre in each colony for the ten years en 
1894 was as follows :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria... 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

‘Tasmania ... 

Now Zealand .. 

The average yield of Australasia is 26:8 bushels, exceeding Fi 
with 26-7 bushels; United States, 24°3 bushels; Hungary, 23°6 bus) 
Austria, 22:7 bushels; and Russia in Europe, 14° 
Zealand has a higher average yield than the United Kingdom 
Germany, the rates for which are 29-7 and 27-7 bushels respestiy 
and that colony is only exceeded by two of the Canadian pro? 
namely, Manitoba with 41-1 bushels, and Ontario with 345 bushel 

The total value of the oats crop and the return per acre in 
the Australasian colonies for the season 1894-5 will be found belo’ 





Colony. Value. ‘Value per acre. 
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New South Wale: 
Victoria ... 
Queensland ,. 
South Austral 
Western Australia . 


Bobs 


eon 


| MoweBae 


= 
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‘The net import or export of oats for cach of the colonies is given in 
the following table. New Zealand was the only province which exported 
thix cereal to any considerable extent, 927,195 bushels, or nearly one- 
half of its export, being forwarded to the United Kingdom :— 





Colony. Net Imports | Net Exports, 





| bushels, | bushels. 
New South Wales : ASS 
Victoria | “Sine 

5,112 iearseab 
448,969 





According to a carefully-compiled estimate of the average production 
af oats throughout the world, issued by the United States Agricultural 
Department, the commercial supply of this grain is represented by the 
following condensed results :— 


Bushels. 
Europe (official estimates) .. ssssuesseees 1,502)114,138 
y» _ (anofficial estimates) 34,050,000 
United States Bhictegs 504,961,401 
Australasia... 17, 37 
Canada ... 


Total ..... 


Maize. 


Maize is the principal crop grown in Queensland, and one of the 
%ust important products of New South Wal 
‘the climate is not suited to its growth, an 














142,107 | 
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‘The production in the same years was as follows :— 





The following table shows the average yield of each colony and of 
Australasia for the ten years ended 1894 :— 
Col 


The averages for Victoria and New Zealand are worth little, as the 
‘area under maize in those colonies is small and very favourably situated ; 
while Western Australia liad but 54 ucres under cultivation, pro- 
ducing 1,295 bushels. The average yield of maize in the United States 
is 23-7 bushels; while for Austria the average is 20-3 bushels; 
Hungary, 22:9 ‘bushels ; for France, 18:2 bushels; for ey 
bushels ; and for Roumania 138 bushels. Nothing is to be 
however by comparing these figures with the Australasian a1 

the acreage devoted to maize in these colonies is too small to make: 
a rea peers of value. ' 
i total value of the crop of 1894-5 and the average return peracre 
will be found below :— = , 








Peeerern 
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The hig average value per acro of production of maize in Victoria 
(saps lil ample pt lace 
and the local average prices are relatively higher than in New South 

where large areas are devoted to the cultivation 


of this 
The net import or export of maize by each colony during 1894 was ay 
follows — 





| ‘Net Imports, Net Exports, 





bushels, bushels. 
46,204 


31,101 





‘New South Wales ix the only colony which imports maize to any 
wbroad, chiefly from the United States and New Caledonia. 
in practically consumes the whole of its production of this cereal, 
"and an excess of imports or exports in any individual year is of little 
‘importance, In this part of the world corn not enter into con- 
u as an article of food, as it does in other countries, and 
i. iy in America, which ‘produces and consumes nearly 80 per 
‘of the whole maize crop of the world, as the following figures— 
on the authority of the Department of Agriculture in the 
States—will show — 
bushels. 


‘Europe (official) 311,820,759 

s» (unofficial) , 54,196,250 
Asia (official) 823,808 
Africa ,, 2,904,979 

y+ (unofficial) 13,620,000 
‘United States (official) 1,680,696,600 
Anyrica (unofficial) 229,109,606 
Australasia. 8,839,048 
‘Various Islands (unofficial) 30,147 


Tota... ooseee  9902,041,257 
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Barter. 


OF the cereal productions of Australasia, barley is grown 
smallest acreage. The aren under this crop at different periods 
follows :— 





Colony. 4 ism. ass. 





H k 


acres. | acres. 
3,461 6,427 
16,772 48,652 
971 6 
17,225 
5,083 
4,275 4,697 
13,305 | 29,808 | 


61,092 | 105,372 | 


= hy 





8] Boe 
2| SEg5285 





For the same years the production was as stated below :— 





Colony. 








bushels. 
135,218 
927,566 
138 3,207 

South Australia... 7 137,165 
‘Western Australia 12 8 36,790 
8! 102,475 














545,918 2,006,514 





The average yield of barley per acre in each colony is given in the 
following table for the ten years ended 1894 :— 
Colony. Buyhela, 

New South Wales 184 
Victoria .... 185 
Queensland . 240 
South Australia 133 
Weatorn Australia M4 
; 23:0 

76 


Australasia , 
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‘The trade in barley and malt of each colony in 1894 was as follows :-— 


Barley. | Malt. 





Net Imports. | Net apart | ‘Net Imports. | seexpora 





bushels, | bushels, | bushela, | bushels. 
302,916 * 





Barley is not cultivated in these colonies to the extent it deserves. 
pe fruitfal seasons Australasia produces sufficient barley, exclusive of 
that required for malt, for home requirements, and a small surplus for 
; but if the combined trade in barley and malt be considered, 
the. colonies, with the exception of Victoria, Tasmania, and New 
are dependent upon external sources. The high import duties 
in Victoria on both these articles practically prohibit importations. 
‘The total value of the barley crop and the average return of this 
cereal per acro during the season 1894-5 will be found below:— 





| Total value of | Average value 
Colony, barley crop. per acre, 





ie 


hehe South Wales 


weorwwen® 


wotedes 
ses owe 


o 
° 





Porators. 


‘The cultivation of the potato is not confined to any particular colony, 
‘but Victoria and New South Wales have the largest area under this 
erop, although the latter colony is exceeded by wot | New Zealand and 
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‘Tasmania in production. The following table shows the acreage under 
potatoes in each colony :— 





asoL. L. 1581. 





acres, acres, 
10,040 15,943 
27,174 39,129 

512 5,086 
2,612 6,136 
Western Australia .....,| 27 278 
Tasmania...» .| 9,349 9,670 
New Zealand. 7,292 22,540 


Australasia -| 57,256 98,782 


‘The production for the same periods was as follows :-— 





Colony. 7 wn. 1881. 





tons. tons. 
New South Wales ~ 44,753 44,323 
Victoria ... 125,841 134,290 
6,585 11,984 
10,989 18,154 
1,457 856 
22,608 33,565 62,995 
42,130 | 121,890 | 102,046. 


184,911 | 254,368 | 964,762 | 451,548 

















The average production of potatoes per acre is next given for the 
ten years ended 1894. New Zealand, it will be seen, shows a consider- 
ably larger return than any of the other provinces :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria .. 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tosinania ., 

New Zealand 
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Only threo of tho colonies aro in a position to export potatoes in any 
quntity—Tasmania, Now Zealand, and Victoria. The surplus in 
Victoria, though at one time considerable, has now very much decreased. 
The following were the importa and exports of potatoes for each colony 


in 1894 >— 





Colony, 


Net Imports, 


Net Exports 





Now Zealand 


Australasia 


‘tons. 
30,389 


10,322 
579 


3,200 


tons. 





The total value of the potato crop and the average return per acre for 


1894-5 will be found below :— 





Colony. 


Value of crop, 


| Average ealue 
| © per sere 





New South Wales ........ .... 
Viotorin ..... 

Queensland .... 

South Australia 

Western Australia 


Tasmania 





£ 
183,111 


807,479 
90,075 
43,620 
11,457 

181,620 

314,705 


1,182,067 
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Har. 
Considerable quantities of wheat, oats, and barley are grow) 


the purpose of being converted into hay, and this crop in poir 
value comes first amongst agricultural products. The area 4 
crop for hay has since 1881 largely increased, as will be seen frox 


table appended :— 


Colony. 1s01. 





acres. 
New South Wales + 45,175 
Victoria ... 


74,631 

Queensland : 280 
South Australia ‘| 62,874 
| 6,676 

31,803 
427,160 


248,049 








“Inte, In 1867. 


The production for the same periods was as follo 





Colony. | isn. 





tons. 
New South Wales.........) 57,363 
Victoria .... 92,497 
Queensland. 459 
South Australia...........| 78,886 
Western Australia ....., 6,609 
‘Tasmania . .| 59,851 
New Zealan: »| 36,666 


Australasia.......0.| 382,931 5 1,129,713 | 1,696 




















The average yield of hay per acre will be found in the next 
the periob covered being the ten years which closed with 1894 — 


New South Wales. 
‘ictori 
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little difficulty will bo experienced in accounting for i 
tals optaone eer i. — 








In Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand large quantities of 
seeds, chiefly rye-grass and cocksfoot, are produced, the quantities 
being B given a8 22,466 bushels, 45,915 bushels, and 870,752 b 


pectively, valued at £3,651 in Victoria, £7,461 in Tosma 
£141,497 in New Zealand, or a total of £152,609, The aci 
which this grassseed was produced in New Zealand is included ij 
total given for sown grasses, while for Victoria and Tasmania it 
80 included, and was 2,198 and 3,837 acres respectively. 


Tue Vire. | 

‘The history of the vine in Australia dates from the year 1828, 
cuttings from the celebrated vineyards of France, Spaii 
Valley were planted in the Hunter River District af New South 
forming the nursery for the principal vineyards of that et 
Years afterwards the vine was plant the Murray River D 
and other parts of New South Wales, and was afterwards intro 
into Victoria and South Australia, and is now cultivated in all th 
vinces of the Australian continent. 
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pe porenet vine cultivation since the year 1861 is illustrated by 
the subjoined. The areas given include the vines producing table- 
fruit, as well as those cultivated for wine-making, also the young vines 
not yet im bearing :— 











Until the year 1881 New South Wales contained the principal wine- 
fing districts, but at present the area devoted to vines is much larger 
‘istoria and South Australii. Of recent years great attention has 

(been paid to the industry in Victoria, and that province now produces 
early half the wine made in Australia. The following tables show the 
[Progress made in wine-growing during the last thirty-four years :— 





| 1881, as71. 





gallons. 
413,321 
713,589 
‘Basis 861,835 
eannsanee 106,664 
1,979,225 7,660 | 3,604,262 | 3 
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Among other produce of the vineyards may be mentioned 6,35 

lons of brandy in New South Wales, and 9,229 owt, of raisins and 

7 ewt. of currants in Victoria. 

It is impossible to tabulate the averages of all the colonies, as it 
many instances the acreage under cultivation for wine-making purpose) 
cannot be separated from young unproductive vineyards or area) 
cultivated for table varieties of the grape only. Making due allowane: 
for this fact, it would appear that the average production for the seasor 
1894-5 was about 136 gallons in Western Australia, 126 gallons it 
Victoria, 164 gallons in New South Wales, and 292 gallons in Queens 
land. Taking an average year, the production for Australia may b 
set down at 190 gallons. The average production in gallons per acn 
for other countries is shown by the following figures, which are for th 
latest available periods :— 





Gallons — Gallows 
Country. per kore: Country. 





Algeria aI 
Cape Colon: R 
Switzerlan: : 
yumania d 

| 





Compared with the wine production of other countries, a8 giver 
hereunder, that of Australia is certainly trifling, but the o 
the industry are sufficiently promising to encourage a hope th 
coming years will witness important developments. The figures are fro 
the Moniteur Vinicole, and refer to the vintage of 1895 :— 





Production io ae Production it 
taillion gallons. sid million gallom 





587 


34 


Bulga 
United States .. 


18 


wre oS 


Argentine mblio 
Seiveriand "= 








table illustrates the progress of the Australian wine 
since 1881. The total value of this trade in 

had grown to eleven times what-it was in 

ws exported to Ew had increased 

The 1894 figures ure exclusive pte sein 989 
d at £314; and Western Australia, 60 gallons, valued 


1891. 1508. 


Qarntity. | Value. oan. | Yalue. Quantity. | Value. 





£ | gallons. | =£ | gallons, 
3,520} 9,451! 2,955 | 18,405 
2,341 | 136,213 | 24,797 | 215,912 
bel 226,587 | 38,630 | 205,578 


6,441 | 372,251 | 65,612 | 439,895 








g the trade of one wince with another, as well as 
trade, the exports each during the samo years are 

0 The 1894 figures are exclusive of Queensland, 1,499 

s valued at £536 ; and Western Australia, 60 gallons, valued 





| 1804, 





“Quantity. | Value, 





gallons, ns | 4 gallons, 
eqm7! 7,933) 54,133 | 11,64 | 30,380 
12,644 5,388 2 | 230,319 
67,812 | 12,879 255,171 


2,738 25,600 
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‘Tho total value of the grape crop and the average return 
Miia. Atetcaline, eclonion foe the gues 1608 will'Cg tocar 


Average value per scro— 
Gotony. ‘Total value of 


Of Total Area | Of Productive 
under Vines. ‘Vines. 


z& 
18 
18 16 
gun Austral 64 
Western Australi 12 
Australi 


s| cecan® 


of the cane and the manufacture of are i 
tant industries in Queensland and New South Wales; but whi 
climate of the former colony renders the employment of white la 
in the field almost impossible, the plantations of the Jatter are 
az no rule, without the assistance of coloured labour. The 
jand planters usually combine the functions of cane-growers 
sugarmanufacturers; but in New South Wales, where the nun 
holdings are, as = rule, stall in aren, the cane is purchased ff 
planters, principally by the Colonial Sugar Refining Com 
various crushing-mills and refinery are fitted with machinery o 
most modern character, The importation of coloured labour 
Queensland has been renewed under stringent regulations to pro 
Kanakas. The attempt made in 1891 by the planters to so 
difficult problem as to whether successful sugar-growing is con 
with the employment of white labour, by the introduction of Ty 
farm-labourers under contract to work in the sugarplantations § 
number of years, was a failure, Japanese immigrants have also 
introduced. 

‘The area under cane for the years specified was as follows :— 





acres, 
4,304 
9,581 


13,975 
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of the industry has been very rapid, in 
i area of suitable land being very large in eee mi 
Sugargrowing was started on the Daly River, in the 
of South Australia, bat no nee are available 
Sen ‘acreage or production. The area given above includes all the 
‘ane planted, whether cut during the year or not. The following table 
shows the acreage actually cut during the last five years :— 








vn | ron [ume | am | 





Coleay. 





acres. acres, acres. acres, acres, 
Soe §,623 11,560 11,755 14,204 
40,208 36,821 40,572 43,670 49,839 





52,132 (55,425 





ms published by some of the Queensland mills it has been 

teh the total production of cane in 1894 was about 757,000 
‘This would give an average yield of 10°54 tons per acre for that 
y, &8 compared with 8:03 tons per acre in New South Wales, 
figures show that during the 1894 season the yield of sugar in 
South Wales was 8-5 per cent. and in Queensland 9°5 per cent., 
he production as given in the next table, The yield of sugar 
of cane varies, of course, with the density of the juice, but in 
tt it may be set down at something over 9 per cent. 


fre oor of pet from cane crushed during the last five years 
1 n figures are compiled from the returns made 

mi ‘and in the case of Queensland it is possible that they 
a aenething Jess than the actual production :-— 














> SS 





tons. tons. | tons. tons. 
26,533 | 25,245 | 24,989 | 23,930 
63,924 | 51,219 | 61,368 | 76,147 


= | ame 
| 
| 









95,457 76,464 | 85,657 | 100,077 | sukead 





sugar by each colony in 1894 are given in the 
land was the only province that was able to 


at 













for ext os 
Sand « 

shiy 
» AAD EO 











sland, the imports 
WE tons. 
traced to theo 















crop and 
o Log Australia will be found below tor 





CULTIVATION OF SUGAR-BEET. 


Sucan-BEer. 


The of Tala the beet-root for the production of sugar, 
which is now recei & good deal of attention in Victoria, is not 
cealan-ois ® new one in the history of that colony, for as far back ax 
thirty years ago experiments in this direction were made both on the 
Government farms and by private growers, and the results obtained 
were deemed to be so satisfactory that it was confidently predicted by 
the Melbourne press at the time that in a few years the industry 
would be established on a permanent basis. But the great hopes 
which were then entertained were not fulfilled, and in 1874 the 
rag for Agriculture reported that the sugar extracted from roots 

tally nmounted to 7:09 per cent.—a yield which he 

too low to permit of tho establishment of a profitable industry. 

fe Liters of the cultivation of the beet for sugar, however, has been 
one of steady progress since the discovery of the saccharine properties 
Tn _inGermny, for example, the percentage of sugar 

extracted beets grown in that country averaged but 5-50 per 
percent, in 1836, while at the present time the yield is nearly 14 per 
emt,, the increase having been most regular. To the great improve- 
ments in the eadasy, employed in the mills where the beets are 
notable advance has been most largely due, but to a not 
intonsiderable extent it is also attributable to the application of science 
tivation of the rect. Under such circumstances as these, the 
miigated in the report of the Secretary for Agriculture 

be taken as unfavourable to the prosecution of experiments 

in Victoria, and a continuation of the efforts of the Department of 


per cent. of sugar obtained from sixty-four samples of beets grown on 
the Government experimental farms during the year 1893-4, while ‘roots 
Seg grown have been declared by the Agri: 
‘contain 22} per cent. of sugar. 
oe high SidsiaieGiives) herve, ferocity 
itted by nature to become the hi 
Ties 0 Now South Wales, analyses made 
i the New England 
, disclosed yields 
here is little’ fear, 
cultivation of the 
sugar-canc, the beet 


, necessary to ensure 
production of beet 
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sugar, according to the most modern principles. To attempt to start 
the industry on a small scale is to invite failure, for the cost of 
production would be too high. The Victorian Minister of Agriculture, 
ina report on the prospects of establishing the beet-sugar industry, 
issued at the end of 1894, makes this clear, and estimates that with 
a 300 day-ton factory the financial results would be satisfactory, while 
with one of greater capacity the cost would be correspondingly reduced, 
The question is not only one of importance to Victoria, which now 
imports all its sugar, and, be it remembered, imports it most largel; 

from countries outside Australasia, but to the other colonies as well, 
At the present time, when the growing of sugarcane in New South 
Wales and Queensland is an important industry, the production is by 
no means equal to the wants of the people of “Australasia, and there is 
therefore sufficient scope for the immediate cultivation of the beetroot 
for the extraction of sugar. 

On the 6th March, 1896, the Victorian Parliament passed an Act 
empowering the Government to assist in the establishment of the 
sugar-beet industry by granting loans to duly registered public eom- 
panies which might be formed for the purpose of erecting mills and 
equipping them with the necessary machinery and plant for the extrac: 
tion of sugar from the roots. The company applying for aid must 
satisfy the Treasurer of the colony that there is an area of not less than 
10,000 acres which is suited to the growth of sugar-beet situated within 
a radius of 10 miles of the site of the proposed factory; that it hag 
contracted with the owners or occupiers of this land that an 
area of not less than 2,000 acres shall be devoted to the growth of beets 
for a period of three years; that the proposed works will be of @ 
capacity sufficient to allow of the treatment of not less than anaverage 
of 300 tons of roots per day; that for a period of three years from the 
date of commencing manufacturing operations it will keep its works 
going to the full extent of their average capacity ; and that it will nob 
employ Asiatic labour nor other coloured labourers born outside of 
Australasia. If the Treasurer is satisfied that these conditions are 
likely to be fulfilled, and that the company has a paid-up capital of not 
less than £20,000, he is authorised to advance to the company & sum 
not exceeding twice the amount raised by its shareholders, This 
advance is to be made in instalments, and one instalment must be pro 
perly expended before another is paid over. Repayment of the loan 
must be made to the State in forty-six half-yearly instalments, com- 
méneing two years after the first part of the loan has been received ; 
and of each half-yearly instalment paid to the State, part must be 
applied to meet interest-charge at the rate of 4 por cent. per annum of 
the outstanding loan, and the balance placed toa sinking fund, and held 
towards the redemption of the principal sum. The company is also 
required to pay the expenses incurred by the Treasurer in administering 
the Act so far as this relates to its own advance. 





CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO-PLANT. 


Tonacco, 


‘The cultivation of the tobacco-plant has received attention in the 
three eastern colonies. The following table shows the area and pro- 
duction of tobacco at various periods :— 





New South Wales. | Victoria, | Queensland. | Australasia, 





Ares. | Production | Area |Proaaetion.| Area, |Proauction Area, | Production 





SEeegEss 
eeebaas] 


i336 | 
| Eat | 0858 





Fa 


for 1894 are exclusive of 5 acres in New Zealand and 
oa area in the Northern Territory in South Australia, for which 
returns are not available. 

Owing to over-production and the want of a foreign market, the area 
devoted to tobacco-culture has greatly declined since 1888, although during 


a8 to find acceptance abroad, and until such is accomplished it will be 
useless to oxpect the cultivation of the plant to become a settled 
The soil and climate of Australia appear to be suitable 

of the plant, but sufficient care and skill have not been 

the preparation of the leaf, ‘The quantity of 70, . 

f local = 

and a large 

The result 

y farmers abandoned the culti if tobacco, s0 that 

this crop durin, 1889 was aly 3,239 acres in New 

‘nd 955 gores in Vi ictoria, producing respectively 27,724 

— 4,123 ewt, of lenf—less than half of the previous 
891 the area showed a further ae ‘o 886 acres in 

i th a yield of 9,314 


cres in 1890 and 
South Wales to 


nction to 8,344 cwt., 658 3,808 cwt. respectively, 
the on two-thirds of reage was destroyed by a 
leog disease. In 1893 the area increased to 854 acres in New 
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South Wales, 1,057 acres in Victoria, and 475 acres in Queensland ; 
the production to 10,858 ewt,, 5,952 ewt., and 4,577 cwt. 







In 1894 there was a further increase to 1,412 acres in 
915 acres in Queensland, while the in New South 
declined to 716. The production in New Wales declined to 
8,132 cwt., and in Victoria to 7,155 ewt., while in Queensland it 
increased to 9,571 cwt. 

The average production of tobacco per acre for the ten years ended 
31st December, 1894, was as follows :— 





lowing 
for the latest available period; but the comparison with 
the | for which refer to the ten years ended 18%, is not 
value, a3 the acreage under tobacco in these colonies is but small ; 
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The following table shows the imports of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
for home consumption during 1894 :— 
Colony, 


New South Wales. 


The total value of the tobacco crop and the average gross return 
acre in the Australasian colonies during the year 1894 are given 





| ‘Total valneot | Average value 
rp. | per acre, 





£8 





Ti will be seen that in New South Wales the average return per acre 
is £1 Gs, 11d. higher than in Queensland and £6 18s. 1d. higher than 
‘The experimental stage of the industry in New Zealand 

tele the figures of that colony of any significance. 


Ganpens axp Oxenanps, 


‘nall the provinces are well adapted to fi 
has been made, especially of recent years. 94 the proportion 
‘the total cultivation allotted to fruit was 2:2 cent., and in 1891, 
#1 per cent., while in 188] the proportion was recent. The area 
000 in 1894 was 597 neres; in 1891, 36 acres; and in 
TSS], 29-4 acres. Grapes, oranges, appl , and peaches are the 
apal fruits grown ; but with an unlim rea suitable for fruit- 
‘iltivation, and the climatic conditions so varied, ranging 2 
Jetative cold in New Zealand and on the high lands of New South Wales 
‘tml Victoria to tropical heat in Queensland, a large variety of fruits 
could be cultivated. The industry, however, languishes partly on 
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account of the lack of skill and care on the part of the grower, good fruits 
commanding high prices, while those placed within the reach of the 
multitude are generally of but poor quality; and pou 1 to the 
lack of means of rapid transit to market at reasonable rates. ie area 
under orchards and gardens in 1881, 1891, and 1894 was as follow :— 











New South Wales . 
Victori 


Queens); 

South Australi 
Western Austral 
‘Tasmania... 
New Zealand 


Australasia. .... 1398 1s 11,682 | 21 | 164,754 














With the extension of artificial irrigation and the increased facilities: 
for export afforded by the adoption of cool chambers for the preser 
vation of fruit during long voyages, the orchardists of Australasia are 
now enabled to compete with foreign States in the fruit supply for the 
English market, which averages about £8,000,000 in value am 
‘The Tasmanian fruit trade with England has passed the ex} 

‘stage, and every season large steamers visit Hobart to receive frait for 
the home market, 4 

‘The following table shows the import and export trade of each 
in green fruit and pulp for 1894, from which it will be seen that with 
the exception of Tasmania all the colonies import considerably more, 
than is exported :-— o 





Colony. Imports. | 





[ £ 
New South Wales 161,053. 
Victoria .. 70,634, 
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of gardens and orchards and the 
‘ere as given below :— 





e| SoeeSoor 





) average returns per acre have but little value for purposes of 


on, as much depends on the proportion of the areas under 
“kinds of fruit and under vegetable gardens, which tends to 
‘or decrease, a8 the case may be, the general average of a colony. 
South Wales the smallness of the average is explained by 
in. a great number of instances, owing to a lack of facilities for 
of the fruit crops, the produce of the orchards did not reach 
ts, and in some cases was not even gathered. In Tasmania 
are principally grown, and the gross returns from these are 
‘than the returns obtained from the cultivation of sub- 
fruits such as the orange and citron, which tend to increase the 
returns in the continental and northern provinces. 


Mixor Crops, 


the crops already specifically noticed, there are small areas 

which are grown a variety of products, chiefly rye, bere, onions, 

Deas, turnips, rape, mangold wurzel, and hops; but they are not 

¢ to warrant special mention, except turnips and 

i |, where no less an area than 385,788 acres was 

I with these crops. The area under minér crops in each province 
1894 was as follows : 


New South Walen 
Victoria 





AGBICULTURE. 


Although considerable progress has of late years been made in some 
directions, it must be admitted generally that agriculture in the 
Australasian colonies has scarcely passed the tentative stage. The 
typical Australian agriculturist, relying largely ona bountifal Nature, 
does not exercise upon crops anything approaching the same patience, 
care, and labour that are bestowed by the European cultivator, nor as 
a rule does he avail himself of the beneiits of scientific farming and 
improved implements to the extent that prevails in America and Europe. 
It may be expected that improvements will take place in this 
and that the efforts made by the Governments of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia for the promotion of scientific farming 
will bear good fruit. Agricultural colleges and model farms ‘have beon 
established in the three colonies, and travelling lecturers are sent to 
agricultural centres, At present New South Wales possesses the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College and experimental farm, and the ex- 
perimental farms at Booral, Bomen, and Wollongbar. Victoria has the 
two agricultural colleges of Dookie and Longerenong, with experimental 
farms attached to them, and another farm at Framlingham ; while South 
Australia has an agricultural college and experimental farm at Resi 
worthy. In New South Wales experimental cultivation by means of 
irrigation with artesian and catchment water has been successfully eon- 
ducted at some of the tanks and bores owned by the State, notably at 
the Pera Bore ; and in South Australia a central agricultural bureau in 
Adelaide, with about eighty branch bureaus in the country, ancien ae the 
farmers by disseminating valuable information, publishing pay 
ducing new ecoomic plants, and improving the breed of dairy cattle 
In July, 1896, the Queensland Government accepted a ‘anda for the 
erection of an Agricultural College at Tatton at a cost of £5,079. 


AcricururaL Bonuses. 


Although the Government of Queensland encourages the shipment of 
dairy produce by granting a bonus not exceeding 2d. per Ib. on butter 
and Id. per Ib, on cheese exported to markets outside of Australasia, 
and although South Australia granted « similar bonus on the exportation 
of butter from October, 1893, to February, 1895, Victoria is the only 
colony which has endegvoured to stimulate the agricultural industry 
during the past few years by the introduction of the bonus system on am 
extensive scale. In that colony Parliament authorised the expenditure 
of no less a sum than £233,000 in encouraging the cultivation of 
various crops, the manufacture of the raw material, and the exportation 
of certain of the products to foreign markets ; and it is estimated that 
of this sum over £190,000 had been paid away at the end of June, 
1896. The results, of course, have not been uniformly successful ; the 
production and exportation of some articles, such as butter, have greatly 
increased ; but in the case of other products, some of which were 
entirely new to the country, the progress made has been but small. 
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‘To growers of grapos, fruits, and general vegetable products the sum 
of £55,000 was authorised to be given as bonusea. ‘The grants for vine 
and frnit cultivation, amounting to £30,000, were allotted before the 

‘fixed by Parliament expired, the applications approved numbering 


for ‘an area of 12,500 acres of vines, and 1,588 for plant- 

ing 8,308 acres of fruittrees, For the cultivation of general vegetable 

to be used for the manufacture of fibre, oil; paper, syrup, sugar, 

tannin, ceoae dee, scents, and insecticides, the balance of £25,000 was 

available, us payable-was not to exceed the sum of £2 for each 

acre sown or planted, and no payment was to be made for less than 

1 acre of sugar plants, half-an-acre of fibre plants, and a quarter of an 
acre of the other plants named. 


A grant of £37,000 was made to factories engaged in fruit-canning, 
frnit-drying, dairying, raisin and currant making, and in the preparation 
of ope silk, and other products for the manufacturer. To factories 
for preservation of fruit a bonus of £100 was allowed for canning, 
drying, or bottling 20 tons of fruit, and £3 for each additional ton, but 
the total payment to any person or company was not to exceed £300. 
‘The grants to butter factories and creamerics were, it is stated by the 

tof Agriculture, in every way an unqualified success, While 
the system was in operation £10,730 was paid as bonuses to 42 butter 
factories, and £19,535 to 124 creameriea To raisin, currant, fig, and 
= factories a bonus was granted of £6 per ton of dried fruit up to 
The payments to raisin and currant factories have amounted 
to 2645. The quantity of raisins prepared for market last season was 
460 tons, and the colony is now independent of importations of this 
fruit ; there is, however, still room for the extension of the cultivation of 
‘arrant vines. To vegetable oil factories, a bonus of 1s. per gallon was 
Payable on almond, castor, colza, earth-nut, linseed, ) sesame, and 
sunflower oils; but the maximum arount ight be granted to 
‘86 person or company on account of the production of any vegetable oil 
‘Was not to exceed £500. A bonus of £5 per was payable on fibre 
Tisnufactured from flax or hemp, the largest sum given to one person or 
G@mpany being £100; to sugar factories, £100 for 20 tons of 
‘Wigar or syrup made from sorghum or ; or every additional 
ton up to a total of £500; to insectici » nus of £40 for 
Rot fees than 1 ton of insect-destroying powder manufactured from arte- 
Bisia, pyrethrum, or schkubria, and £20 
Baximum of £100 ; and to tobacco factori 


t 7 on the export of 
butter has now been discontinued, the industry being well established. 
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For the year ended June, 1895, the amount appropriated brie Parliament 
was £10000, ‘and out of this vote it was decided to defray all nae 
incurred in receiving and storing butter for shipment, and « 
the refrigerating machinery ; to pay a bonus at the rate of 2: 3s per ton 
on the export of cheese to ports outside the Australasian colonies, 
erie! @ price pee when axiyeene y not por iu 
10s, per cwt, ; on green fruit expo to foreign ports 
the Minister for Agriculture, a bonus not exceeding 25 per cent, of the 


of 2s. per case; and on honey exported to approved porta outside of 

Australasia, 1d. per 1b., provided it arrived at the port of consignment: 

in a good and marketable condition. A bonus of 3d. per gallon is now 

perete on the export of wine, and_ 1s. per gallon on the export | of 
randy. 

Towanls the purchase and importation by the Department of 
culture of new Parioties of Coa EN for distribution to ae 
a sum of £3,000 was granted. It was also decided that out of 
sum the Minister might give a bonus not exceeding £200 to any 
who had introduced into the colony a new and approved varie 
plant, always provided that the person who introduced it had be 
me to supply the Department, if required, with 1,000 scions or pl 
of the new variety at a price not exceeding 6d. each, A few hundred 

minds of this grant have been expended, and the system of 
Histribution i is declared to be in every way ‘satisfactory. Seeds of 
best-known varieties of sugar-beet grown in France, Germ: 

Sweden have been purchased and distributed amongst the farmers 

in consequence of the discovery of phylloxera in the colony a i 
supply of seed of American phylloxera: resistant vines has been ob 

and some of it is now being raised with a view to distribution amongst 
the vignerons, 

Approval was also given to the expenditure of a sum of £43,000 
establishing a system of technical education in the colony, “i 
employment of experts to impart instruction in connection 
introduction of new vegetable products and the improvement of ¢; 
agricultural methods. Tt was decided to engage experts in the } 
of grape-vines ; in wine-making; in the culture of fruit-trees; in the 
Pebceetee of drying, bottling, and canning fruits ; aud! in the culture of 

ducing fibre, paper, oils, tannin, drugs, di lyes, acents, 
eaaettalte A grant of £4,000 was also made for thn int introduction ot 
new machinery and appliances to perfect the treatment of new 
cultural products and to improve existing agricultural methods, and 
prizes for new inventions in general agricultural appliances. r 
‘the last season attention was mainly directed to the im i 
mechanical potato-diggers, for which 4 a prize of £120 was awarded. 
sum of £11,000 was likewise granted for the beens of 
reports ; ond another of £1,000 to be paid in uses for the encourage- 
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— te and cultivating forest trees of an economic character, 

maple, birch, hickory, cedar, camphor-troe, cypress, 

Saban and) fronbark, beech, ‘ash, sil y-onk, ‘walnut, juniper, plane, 

poplar, oak, willow, redwood, and elm. Young trees are supplied 

ai, the Forest Division of the Lands Department, and a bonus not 

a acre is granted for planting and maintaining them in 

healthy condition. So far, however, the results have 

pe agiees Seemeatne in June, 1896, the bonus vote had all been allotted 

‘with the exception of a small amount of the grant towards the planting 
of forest trees. 


InniGatioy. 


nally cultivation in Australia was confined to the banks of the 

rivers and the country near the sea, and within the influence 
of regular rainfall; but now that it has spread from the coastal dis- 
tricts and the adjacent table-lands to the interior of the continent, 
where the irgulr character of the rainfall makes harvesting uncertain, 
eee hs jas become necessary to ensure successful husbandry, For 

some years past small areas have been irrigated by private enterprise ; 

about 40,000 acres are irrigated in New South Wales and 7,500 acres 
in Queensland. In New South Wales the greater part of the irrigated 
aH is situated in the Riverina district, where the free irrigation trusts 


The Hay trust compr ,847 acres, of which 778 
acres have Phen irrigated ; and the Balranald trust comprises 1,000 
seres, of which a small area only has so far been irrigated. There was 
aia similar trust at Wentworth, having a jurisdiction over 10,600 


In Victoria there 
usts, with juris- 
were said to be 
and “353,602 acres were ue o 
constructed or in course of const 
Were actually irrigated. The works c rious districts, 
chiefly on. the Goulburn, Loddon, Witnm iy 


rm se Cal Brothers 

at Mildura, in the 

‘The land 

oo uninhabited and practically val but now it has grown 
fnto'a colony with about 4,000 inhabit The Act obliged! the 


sum mentioned, the 
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large sums in improving the land. The 
industry is so far the leading one at Mildura, but all kinds of frui 
to perfection, and out of 7,650 acres cultivated in 477 holdings 
1894, 4,170 acres were orchards and gardens, and 2,880 acres 
vineyards. 

Tn October, 1888, the firm of Chaffey Brothers commenced 
in South Australia, at a place called Renmark, situated on the river 
Murray, close to the boundary of New South Wales, and about 70 miles 
below Mildura, where an area of 250,000 acres has been set apart for 
irrigation purposes, and although Renmark has not progressed $0 
as Mildura, it promises in time to become an important settlement 
Unfortunately the company has bad to go into liquidation, but an 
arrangement has been arrived at by the mortgagees and the settlers. 

Tn New South Wales matters are in a more backward state. The 
Water Conservation Branch attached to the Department of Mines is at 
present engaged in obtaining sufficient hydrographical data to form the 
basis of a scheme of irrigation for vast areas in the vicinity of the 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, Macquarie, and Darling Rivers. The 
basin of the Gwydir River, the region between the Macquarie and the 
Bogan, and the country between the Paroo and Darling Rivers have been. 
completed, the lineal measurements over which levels were taken 
extending to no less than 17,180 miles In June, 1896, the Govern- 
ment secured for one year the services of the eminent authority on 
irrigation, Colonel Home, C.S.1., who will submit a complete scheme for 
the irrigation of the waterless wastes of the colony. 

‘A public company commenced operations a few years ago with what 
appeared to be great promise of success, and secured an area of about 
20,000 ncres in the Mulgon district, within a distance of 30 miles of 
the metropolitan market, ‘The soil consists chiefly of a rich friable loam, 
but the district suffers from an unequal rainfall. An Act which was 
passed by the New South Wales Legislature in 1890 gives the right to 
tap the Nepean and, if necessary, the Warragamba River, for the 
pose of irrigating this area, and it is proposed to devote the land 
to the cultivation of vines and fruit-trees. A certain amount of 


has been done, but from various reasons no great progress has been made, 
The company has Iately been endeavouring to induce the Government 
to take the works over, a 


Anrestan Weis. 


‘The necessity of providing waver for stock in the dry portions 
interior of the Australian continent induced the Governments 
colonics to devote certain funds to the purpose of sinking for 
and bringing to the surface such supplies as might be obtained 
underground sources which geologists stated to exist in the 
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amulitheroretaceous beds which extend under an immense portion 
Central Australia, from the western districts of New 
@ yet unknown limit into Western Australia. 
Wales the question of the existenee of underground 
i been a subject of earnest diseussion, but doubts were 
1879 by the discovery on the Kallara Run, at a depth of 
artesian su] apy, of water, which, when tapped, rose 26 
surface. Government then undertook the work of 
for water, and since the year 1884 the sinking of artesian 
proceeded in a scientific and systematic manner, under the 
) of specially-trained officers, Private enterprise, which had 
way, lias also followed up its first successes, 
been ascertained from official sources that contracts have 
let by the Government of New South Wales for the 
wells; of these, forty-eight have been completed, 
are in progress, and others will be commenced at an early date. 
completed wells, twenty-nine are flowing, thirteen sub-artesian, 
umping supplies, and six have been failures; these wells 
856 feet of horing, ‘The total depth bored to the 3lst July, 
‘was 85,806 feet. From the completed wells about 24,000,000 
gallons of water flow every day to the surface. The deepest bore 
is that at the Gil Gil crossing, on the new road from Moree 
lla, where boring has been carried to a depth of 3,093 feet ; 
this well votials @ supply of approximately 2,000,000 gallons per diem. 
‘The largest flow obtained in the colony is from the Euroka Bore, 
shout 12 miles from Walgott, on the Coonamble road; the depth of 
this well is 1,543 feet, and the estimated flow about 4,000, 000 gallons 
diem. Another important bore is that at Pera, 8 miles from 
‘on the Wanaaring road, where at a dept 4 feet a flow 
£610,000 gallons per diem was struck. At this bore the most exten- 
sive system of irrigution by artesian water as yet undertaken in the 
eilony is being carried out; the land has be red into 20-aere 
Yloeks, which aro offered for’ leave und fomesxtead Settlement 
right equivalent to 
res has been set apart 
certain fruits and 


aa. 
fe ae 


‘} 


yielding 
196, wee 8 


a 


arcane, date palms, Foye banani ogee h i 
pelos of fevnical Ha sub-tropical character have been found to 
there exceedingly well. 
On oon road from Wanaaring to 


orn gee age operations have 
Undertaken, fi ve been completed, } 
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bores give a pumping supply, and three are now flowing, yielding a 
aggregate supply of 3,000,000 gallons daily. Boring operations are 
being extended farther to the north-west, and a contract has lately beett 
entered into for the sinking of four bores on the road from Wileannia 
to Wompah (on the Queensland border), one of which is being sunk at 
a place 12 miles north of Tibooburra, A remarkable flow has also been 
obtained at the Moree bore, amounting to 2,907,000 gallons daily. This 
bore has been carried to a depth of 2,792 feet, through formations of 
the same age as the Ipswich coal measures (7'rias Jura), thus demons 
trating the fact that water can be obtained in other than the lower 
cretaceous formation, It is interesting to note that at Tineroo bong, 
on the Milparinka-Wanaaring Road, a similar formation is 

to have been met with at 1,703 feet (flow, 500,000 gallons); thus, 
if further investigation bears out the surmise, its discovery in this 
locality will tend to confirm the opinion of the. Government 

that the Triassic may extend across the colony and ax far as the Leigh 
Creek coal-beds in South Australia, underlying the cretaceous beds in 
which so much water has been obtained. 

Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enter 
prise. As far as can be ascertained, early in 1896 there wore altogether 
106 private bores in New South Wales, with an approximate flow of 
38, 000, 000 gallons daily. Amongst the most important are two wells 
on Ligsington Holding, with flows of 3,000,000 and 4,000, ),000 gallons 
per diem ; and oneat Lila Springs with a daily flow of 4,000,000 gallons, 

A better idea of the value of artesian wells to the community will be 
obtained when it is known that the aggregate daily flow of und 
water in New South Wales is now approximately 63,000,000 gallons, 
and that, in addition, large supp can be pumped from sub-artesian 
wells, The average depth of forty-eight wells completed by Government 
to the 3ist July, 1896, was 1,476 feet 2 inches, with a range from 120 
to 3,093 feot, and with temperatures varying from 80 to 139 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The total cost of the wells (including actual 
casing, carriage, and incidental expenses) was £130,193 12s. 9d., or an 
average of £2,712 7s. 4d. per bore, or £1 16s. 8d. per foot. 

The Queensland Hydraulic Engineer reports thet at the end of 1895 
fifteen bores (including two giving a sub-artesian supply) had been 
successfully completed by private contractors on Government account, 
while one was in progress and six had been abandoned; the moat 
remarkable being that at Charleville, where a daily supply of 3,000,000 
gallons was struck at a depth of 1,371 feet. ‘The total daily flow of 
these bores is given as 5,572,000 gallons. From information prepared in 
the middle of the year 1896, it would appear that apart from twenty-seven 
deep bores east of the coast range, some 412 bores in search of artesian 
water have been sunk in western Queensland, the total number of feet 
Yored being 488,430, or an average depth of 1,185 feet per bore. Of 
these wells, 293 are flowing, giving a daily output of 215,727,500 gallons 
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of water exclusive emia supplies, The largest daily supply was 

yiekled by the well at: Burranbilla, where a flow of 4,000,000 gallons was 

sirack at a depth of 1,811 fect ; on the Noorama Run thers are three 

wolls—one yielding 3,456,000 gallons, and two, 1,500,000 gallons each, 

Several other wells yield over 1,000,000 gallons of water perdiem. The 

total cost of these bores, exclusive of casing, was about ‘£730,000, and of 
£150,000, or altogether £880,000. 

In South Australia a number of bores have been put down with 
anccess in widely distant of the territory, an shen 
on the Great Australian Bight, which resulted in a supply being struck 
oe the Nullarbor Plain, ata depth of 777 fect, yielding 68,000 gallons 
ger dieen ; ‘Sapna is, however, sub-artesian. Other wells have been 
sunk since with better resulta, the water rising to the surface in several 
Wastances. The most successful wells, however, are situated in the 

portion of the territory ; those at Hergott Springs, Coward, 
eon Oodnadatta, and Lake Harry giving supplies of 50,000 to 
1,200,000 gallons per diem. A bore has been completed at Tintinarra, 
the southeastern portion of the colony, thus showing that the 

Gagne tertiary area is water-bearing. Other bores are in 
The total amount spent in artesian focaed in South Australia to free 

is stated to be £495,086. 

Government of Western Australia, following the example set by 
those of the Cewpi colonies, poses: to sink a line of wells in the 
Goolganlic gold-fsld, and of the South Australian 


of Victoria the Government have since the year 1886 
coat: experimental borings, but so far the ecto not. 
Artesian water was, however, struck at Sale, in 
eoona eeciy as the year 1880, but the bore is not now used. 
so long entertained that the search for underground water 
have now been pated by the results 
and both private firms and the State are emulating 
in extending their operations throughout the arid portions. 
al meeting generally with the most pronounced. success, 





PASTORAL RESOURCES AND DAIRY 
INDUSTRY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the soil, climate, and it 
genous herbage of Australasia are admirably adapted to 

sustenance of animal life, no attempt was made to test the capabili 
of the land asa feeding-ground for flocks and herds on a large # 
until the example of Captain Macarthur had demonstrated beyond de 
that Nature favoured the production in Australasia of a quality of » 
unsurpassed by that of any part of the world. Then the settlers be 
to understand and utilise the natural resources of the country, 
the indomitable spirit of exploration gradually opened up the 9] 
boundless plains of the interior, pastoralists extended their domain, | 
sheep and cattle in increasing numbers spread over the face of Bast 
Australia, The expansion of the pastoral industry is gradually cony 
ing the central and western portions of the continent into holdings de 
to the production of the greatest element of the wealth of Australas 

The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in Australia were how 
‘The whole stock of the community which accompanied Captain Ph 
comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 
shoop, 12 pigs, and a few goats ; and although the whole of tho pr 
flocks and herds of Australasia have not sprung from these anir 
alone, it will be seon on how small a scale the business of stock-rail 
‘was first attempted. No systematic record of the arrival of stock | 
to have been kept in the early days of settlement, but it bee] 
the period between Governor Phillips landing and the year 1800 
were some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. In 
the stock in Australasia comprised 6,124 sheep, 1,044 cattle, 208 ho 
and a small number of swine ; while in 1894 the numbers had inere 
to 120,866,718 sheop, 13,359,240 cattle, 1,891,197 horses, and 1,191 


swine. 
‘The following figures give the number of stock in Australas? 
various epochs ending with 185 


| Sheep. | Cattle, 





23 


1,921,963 
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The progress since 1861 is illustrated in the following table :— 





Year. Sheop. Cattle. | Horses Swine, 





» 28,741,706 | 4,089,839 459,970 362,417 
| 49,773,084 | 4,713,820 782,558 

»| 78,063,426 | 8,709,628 1,249, 765 903,271 
«| 124,547,937 | 11,361,330 1,785,| 154, 
120,366,718 | 13,359,240 | 1,891,197 | 1,191,605 








The humbers of each class of stock per inhabitant at the same periods 

















‘were ax follow :-— 
‘Year, Sheep. Cattle, | Horses. Bwine. 
18:8 32 o-4 03 
25°3 O44 Ons on 
77 31 Om 03 
318 30 05 03 
291 32 oo | O38 








Tt will be seen that in 1861 there were 18-8 sheep for every person in 
Australasia, while in 1894 the number had grown to 29:1; on the other 
tasd, cattle gave the same average per head in both years, although 
idering the intervening period the number was smaller than 3-2. . The 
Imeding of horses and swine has about kept paco with the population, 


Surer. 


| ‘The suitability for pastoral pursuits of the land discovered in the early 

of New South Wales was undoubtedly the means of inducing the 

‘edlony to take its first step on the path of commercial progress 

‘and it is not a little surprising at this distance of time to note how 

some of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable 

of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves 

‘of the opportunities at their disposal, The importation of valuable 

specimens of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope prior to the 

introduction of steam was at all times attended with great risk, and it 

tly happened that many of these costly animals died during the 

voyage. These enterprises were, however, on the whole success- 

ful, and thus the flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first 
slowly, increased and multiplied. 

By the year 1795 Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 

breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000, 

ich wore held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value 

until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market 

price of = fat wether had risen to £5, Not satistied with the natural 








by the King of Spain Zo the Dutch riemensleary ‘These animals, o 
@ total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived in Sydney 
and were disposed of to various breeders. With the exeeptio 
Macarthur, however, those who had secared sheep of the su} 

made no seere to follow up this advan being pro! 
satisfied with the larger gains from the sale 

animals, Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of ma pl 
and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. He 
tively watched the results of crossing his imported rams with th 
stock, and by systematically selecting the finer ewes which 
offspring for further mingling with the sires, he gradually 

strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture 


met with the ready tion of English manufacturers, It has. 

eral ns ana aot tha teas tvtntcntoes poate heep 
Australia ; Ee ena ee ea ch area 
is due the credit of having been the first to pro Li 


Prior to the present pentasy Es production of the finest wool had, 
confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were nec 
carried on in England upon a somewhat limited scale, which was not. 
to improve in face of certain restrictions which the oper I 
deavoured to place upon their employe! ppo 
their contention that the woollen trade could not be expanded on 
of the limited supply of raw material, argued that fine wool was o 
able only in Spain; and it was at this favourable period that 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his 4 
sheep, conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia asa wook-p 
ing country. In this way he opened up with English n 
smal} trade which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimati 
ally increased until it reached its present enormous dimensions. 
his visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten: 
and ewes of the noted Spanish , nearly equal in quality to 
which in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good 
these animals were the finest obtainable in Europe may be 
the fact they also had formed portion of a present from the K 5 
to George ‘Thus did Macarthur, after his retum to New § 
‘Wales, patiently continue for man; the process of selection, 
such success that in 1855, when ven. bis fod flock was finally dispersed, i 
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of his | flock, iene ol te peoon a bring pro 
races 

Bela awl cebes wljecestscslonian Ne 

tithe numbore of the Sner sbeep was extis- 

of superior stock was not discontinued, and the 

‘was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 


Spent sheep. Sheep-breeding was about this period 
Mudgee district of New South Wales, and the 
_ region has produced a more favourable result upon the 
fleeces than that of any other aarti 
the finest merinos were for a long time procured. As 

tho climate has in some respects changed the 
jeece, The wool has become softer and more 
iminished in density it has increased in length, 
fleece has only slightly altered. The quality 
the whole iapeoved under the beneficial 
climate, and if no farther enhancement of its intrinsic 
hoped for, there is at least every reason to 
wool will maintain its present high standard 


table shows the number of shecp in each colony atthe 
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6,239, 13,180,043 | 229 2:38 
4,093,381 19,687,091 | 4°86 8:07 
3,088,366 7,325,008 | 270 B17 
79,578 2,132,311 6:35 bors 
1,714,498 1,727,200 | 002 170 
27761,583 | 19,936,300] 6-17 604 
23,741,706 | 120,866,718 | 5-06 367 








only colony of the group in which the business of 
advanced since 1861, though, strange to say, it 
for sheep raising, ‘and its stud flocks: are well 
nen upon to improve the bree of sheep in the 

> ene shereone provinces there has been a material 
but in Queensland, Victoria, and South Australia the pro- 
“sheep has declined as compared with the population, There 

substantial i) 


be increase in the number of sheep depastured 
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in Queensland during the period covered by the table, but the population 
has progressed at a rate even more rapid. In South Australia the area 
adapted to sheep is limited, and no great expansion in sheep-farming 
can be looked for. As regards Victoria, the important strides made’ ay 
that province in agriculture and kindred pursuits afford 
explanation of the slow rate at which its flocks are increasing. The 
following statement shows the proportion of sheep in each colony vee 
total flocks of Austral: In 1861, out of every 100 sheep, New a 
Wales depastured 23-7, while in 1894 its proportion had increased to 
47-1, or little short of one-half the total flocks. In the latter year New 
Zealand came second, with 16°5 per cent. With the exception of the 
two colonies named, and of Western Australia, the proportion of sheep 
depastured in each colony to the total number of sheep in Australasia 
was less in 1894 than it was in 1861 :— 





Colony. 1501. 


New South Wales . 
Victoria... 
Queensland 


Australasia 





The value of the sheep depastured in Australasia, on the basis of the 
average prices ruling in 1899, was £38,747,000, thus distributed among | 
the various provinces :-— b 


£ 
New South Walee 17,805,000 “7 
Victoria 
Queensland . 
South Australi 
Weatern Australia... 
Tasmania ,.... 
New Zealand . 


Australasia ... .. 


Carrie. 


Except in Queensland, cattle-breeding in the Australasian colonies is 
secondary to that of sheep. In New South Wales the industry, 
relatively to population, does not occupy so important a position as 
formerly did, the increase having only been 8°5 per cent. since 1861, or 
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at the rate of 0-25 per cent. per annum, while during the same period 
the population has increased at the rte of 3:87 annually. The lowest 
Hse dtebrg reached in 1885, when the herds only numbered 1,317,315, 
result partly of continuous bad seasons, but principally of the more 
profitable character of sheep-farming, which had induced graziers on 
many rans to substitute sheep for cattle. Since that period the improve 
ment has lh aed oe moa small, would seem to indicate a 
disposition on part of pastoralists in some parts of the colony to 
devote more attention to cattle-breeding. The estas of Victoria in 
this direction has been steady ; but although the total number of cattle 
wns nearly three times as great in 1894 as it was 33 years before, 
the occupied by the colony in relation to the other provinces 
tmained much the same asin 1861. Queensland has largely increased 
‘Ms herds, and now possesses 52-5 per cont. of the total cattle of the whole 
group. New Zealand and Western Australia—especially the former— 
thow decided improvement, and the breeding of this class of stock seems 
‘be greatly in favour in those colonie: 
The following table shows the number of cattle in 1861 and 1894, 
with the yearly increase per cent. during the intervening period, us well 
‘the rate of growth of the population -— 





| Increase per cont. per armum, 
Number of Cattle, phn 





161, | re. cattle, | Fopulation. 














2,405,411 | 387 
1,833,900 | 2°38 
7 S07 
| B17 
| 5s 
170 
1,007,396 6-04 
| 
) 


4,030,829 | 13,359,240 | 3°67 





‘The value of the cattle in Australasia, on the basis of the average 
‘Pices ruling in 1895, was £57,002,000, thus divided amongst the various 
H - 


£ 
New South Wales 11,834,000 
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New Zealand exhibit relatively the most progress, having increased 
their respective proportions from 6°3 und 6-2 per cent. in 1861 to 23:5 
and 11-2 per cent. in 1894 :— 





Number of Horses peer Lee 


Ise. | 





1808, 


| 
| 
| 





515,181 
431,087 
444,109 
201,484 
34,835, 
28/975 | 211,040 


459,970 .| 1,891,197 








teas corse in tho: varioas colonive is estimated aa follows — 
£ 
‘New South Wales 3,988,000 
Victoria . 3,539,000 
2,842,000 


-. £14,146,000 


Tue Frocks axp Herps or tux Wortp. 


following table gives the flocks and herds of cach of the great 
the globe. Tho returns are the latest available, and, with 

of those for Australasia, are based on figures given in the 

the Statistician to the American Department of Agriculture :— 





| Sheen. te | Mornes. | Swine. 





| 187,144,000 0 0 | 49,164,000 
.| 39, 000 7, 


' 0 480,000 
35,589,000 
147,535,000 


531,074,000 | 300,969,000 | 67,101,000 | 102,210,000 








* Including Pacific telands, 
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Srock-caryinG Capacity oF AUSTRALASIA. 


None of the colonies is stocked to its full capacity, while in pits, 
territory of Western Australia and in the Northern territory of i 
Australia the process has only begun. A clear idea of the comparative 
extent to which each colony is stocked cannot be given unless the 
different kinds are reduced to a common value, Assuming, 
that one head of large stock is equivalent to ten sheep, and etat 
cattle and horses in terms of sheep, it will be found that the number 
acres per sheep for each colony is as follows :— 
oom Be, 

Now South Wales ..... 

Victoria... 

‘Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

‘Tasman 

New Zealand 


Australasia ...., 


‘The most clovely-stocked colony is Victoria, with 1-6 acres per 
but this is by no means the limit to the carrying-capacity of that 
vince ; on the contrary, there is still a considerable tract to be 4 
under the sway of the pastoralist. Neither New Zealand nor New South 


Wales, with 2-1 and 2°3 acres per sheep respectively, can be said to 
have reached its full carrying-capacity. If the present average of New 
South Wales be taken as the possible limit to which Australasia 
stocked, then there is room in these colonies for 580 million 
or 58 million cattle more than are now depastured. That Australasia 
could carry 1 sheep to 2:3 acres, however, is an improbable supposition s 
in almost every colony the land is under occupation, and the 
demands of the farmer must diminish the area at present at the 
of the grazier. This will more especially prove true of Vi 
Zealand, and Tasmania, On the other hand, by resisting the temptation 
to overstock inferior country, and by increasing the natural carrying: 
capacity by water conservation and irrigation and by the artificial 
cultivation of grasses, the colonies in which agriculture Lie iat most 
gress will be able to carry tock in oven larger numbers than they 
Tave hitherto attempted, Taking all circumstances into consi | 
it may be fairly estimated that under the present system the colonies 
are capable of maintaining, in ordinary seasons, stock equivalent to 
390,000,000 sheep ; that is, about 116,000,000 sheep or their equivalent 
in cattle more than are now depastured. 


| 
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The number of stock in Australasia, expressed in terms of sheep, 
a acres per sheep, and the number of sheep per head of 
tion, at various dates since 1861, were as given below -— 





} 
23,741,706) 40,298,390, 4,599,700] 68,739,796] 28 
49/778,584 47,138,200, 7,825,580! 104,737,364] 18" 
78,068,426) $7,096,280) 12,497,650) 177,657,356, 11 
124,647,987] 118,613,300) 17,858,350, 261,019,087, 7 
120,868,718) 133,592,400) 18,011,970 275,871,068) 7 


2 





Wave or Pastors Prorerty ann Propvucrioy. 


_ ‘The total value of pastoral property in Australasia—that is, of 
ments, plant, and stock—was estimated in 1896 at £240,116,000, 
of this large sum £78,433,000, or nearly one-third, belonged to 
“New South Wales. In that amount the value of stock alone (excluding 
‘Srine) comes to about £109,895,000. No account is taken of the value 
‘of land devoted to pastoral purposes, for though much purchased land 
used for depasturing stock, the larger area comprises lands leased from 
State, so that a statement which omitted to take into account the 
of the State lands would be misleading. The annual return from 
al pursuits in 1894-5 was £34,304,000, the share of each colony 

total production being as follows :-— 


products of dairy cattle and swine are no 
statement, the figures being given in another place. It should be 
retood that the values quoted are those at the place of production, 
‘of the return from each class of stock may be approximately 
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As might be say greater of the value of stock returss 
Parcs ey out ofthe £34 304,000 quoted abowe £15; 5 q 
is the value of wool, viz:—£19,615,000 for wool exported, and £) 
for wool used locally. The wool ex; of the Australasian. co 
during 1894 was 743,404,750 lb,, weighed in the grease, and the quanti 
used locally 6,489,873 Ib., making the total clip 749,894,623 ih 
valueof the exports, according to the Customs zea was £20,292, 
that is to say, £677,000 more than the figures shown above. 
excess represents the cost of freight, handling, and 
the sheep-walks and the port of shipment 4 
‘The quantity and value of the wool clip in the grease is given for euch 
colony in the subjoined table for the years 1881 ma 1894, The 
value of the clip of the latter year in Victoria, South i 
Western Australia, and Tasmania does not compare favourably with that 
of 1881; but all the colonies, with the exception of South Australia, 
show an improvement in the quantity of the clip, this increase 
relatively greatest in Queensland, New Zealand, and New South Wales. 
New South Wales maintains its high position asa wool producer ; and it 
cannot be denied that in New Zealand sheep-breeding is a 
concern, for though the number of sheep in 1894 was not largely im 
excess of that in 1885, this was mainly due to the heavy demand upan 
the resources of the province for the supply of stock to meet the 
requirements of the London market in frozen mutton. Tn 
the weight of the clip with the number of sheep shorn in each colony, 
it will be seen that the New Zealand clip is proportionately the heaviest, 
and that the Western Australian and Queensland clips are the lightest: 





| Weight of etip in grease. 


‘Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria... 


South Australia. 





According to returns prepared in London, the number of bales of 
Australasian wool imported into Europe and America during the year 
1894 was 1,896,000, which were valued at £11 10s: per > tae snes 
total of £21,804,000. ‘The average prico per bale in Sydney during th 
year was ‘£10. In comparing these prices, it must be remembered that 
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charges to be added to the Australian value, 

allowance must be made for the difference in the quality and 

geet lie are pectns of hc ip named 

quantities: wior portions int 

for sale in Sescieccametins are cvmaret peer tochiguats anes 

is therefore raised to an average considerably higher than 

the Sydney with freight and charges added. Similar 

Torts for the year 1606 thow the imports into Europe and America. 

262,001,000 bales, valued at £22,01 1,000—a decrease of 10x. per bale on 

the 1894 prices, notwithstanding the rise in the price of wool in the 
latter part of the year, 

ee oie le 

SS for the five series during each year from 1885, was as 





















(Good Merino) | (Good Cross bred.) 
a. a. a 

1585 & BT oe 
1885 3 10; 

iss = 105 a 
tee 10 i 10 
‘1s91 3 nig i 

‘Iso 7 u 9 
1893. 8 10 w 

1898 7 9 % 
1805 7) 8h 9 

‘will be noticed that Victorian wool averages a little less than 


f 
le 


New South Wales wool. ‘Tho figures must be 
fnalification. Much of the New South Wales wool, the 
Riverina districts, is exported via Melbourne and 
Phillip wool, and brings a price considerably in excess 
given in the table for the colony of which it is the 


i 


Tue Frozex-Mear Trans. 


view of the large increase of stock which a succession of favour- 

ons has to the flock-masters of Australasia, the question 
us cast has become a matter of very 
ew Sonth Wales especially, and in the 
cular, it-was found necessary to have recourse 
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“nap eeu amar continental colonies the frozen-meat trade has reached 
dimensions in Queensland, although of course the exports 
‘hind of beef, the trade in mutton forming but one-eleventh of 
et far as they can be given, the figures showing the growth 
frozen-meat trade, as well as the exports of preserved 

will Site fon found below :— 





Frozen or Chilled Mest, 





Mutton, | youth, | Total Value, 





Th £ 


2,276,409 | 39,956 
£,689,189 | 119,343 
2, 6,729,721 | 151,001 
11,240 | 2,298,696 57,101 
5,003 | $,306,482 | 171,482 
12,103 130,658 1,58¢ 
5,272,170 99,653 
3,904,419 77,887 

8,745 | 15,542 24,2: 62,240 853,621 16,743 
30,263 | 23,799 54,052 75,908 | 2,769,881 44,040 
52,609 | 53,698] 106,307 | 161,345 8,333,317, 59,032 
123,196 | 51,595 | 174,791 | 276,113 6,035,035 96,828 
204,349 | 21,898 | 226,247] 377.039 | 8,001,788 | 143,146 
301,837 | 32,187 | 334,024 | 498,652 | 15,544,826 | 250,646 


= | 


1881 
1ss2 
1888 
‘1884 

- 1885 
1886 
1887 
388 
‘1889 
‘1890 
1891 
18992 
1803 
1804 




















Les Next as og een the largest exporter of frozen mutton is New 
oes r efforts have beon made 
tee to ae 


‘brings 1d. per Jb. more than Australian. Large tracts of the mother 
i eed re suited to the breeding of Ini r 

) the importance of securing a 

is being directed 

dit is not unreason- 
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expect choirs atapenletmper ase 
From the following table, showing the growth of the frozen-meat trade 
of New South Wales, it will be seen that the exports of beef showed = 
large increase in 1895; the exports of preserved meat, which are also 
given in the table, consist almost wholly of tinned mutton — 





Frozen of Chilled Meat. | Preserved ‘eat. 





Total ‘Total 
Weight. *, Weight. | win 





owt. £ 
9,980} 8,554 


13,782 | 22,910 
34,911 | 43,100 
13,309 | 12,921 
6.271 | 6,064 
4852] 4,671 
21,831 | 19,310 
92,262 | 44,537 
37,868 | 33,426 
72,304 | 71,534 
105,013 | 101,823 | 6,581,713 
voces | sussesses | 223,074 | 169,498 | 8/620,747 
4,773 | 364,958 | 220,584 | 141,640 | 13,002,052 
9,638 | 533,995 | 339,404 | 193,700 | 16,382,507 
88,729 | 1,021,006 | 607,818 | 280,107 | 22,384,285 




















‘Including Extract of Meat, 


‘The total capacity of the boiling-down works in New Sor Dee 
stated at 298,500 head of cattle or 7,410,000 sheep ; of chi 
146,100 pee eattle or 2,730,000 sheep ; of freezing works, 186,000 
head of cattle or 3,600,000 sheep ; ‘ot ahr 
135,300 head of cattle or 1,590,000 sheep. 

The only other colony in which the meat-export trade has sailed 
dimensions of any importance is Victoria, although its exports fall far — 
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below those of the three colonies already dealt with. A statement of 
the Victorian trade from 1881 to 1894 well be found below :— 









Frozen or Chitled Meat, ‘Preserved Meat. 

















SRREEZERGRRLE 


8 3 
25,370 | 2,267,701 | 40,082 








‘The seriousness of the question of the disposal of the surplus cast 
rae grasped when it is understood that, apart from New Zealund, 
is a surplus of from 60,000 to 100,000 head of cattle and 
4,500,000 sheep which could be exported in any ordinary year with- 
oat trenching upon local requirements, while if the trade could be 
‘expanded without touching ruinous prices the surplus might be made 
much larger. Looking at the question from all points of view, it 
that the frozen-meat trade is without strong elements of 
the future. The great difficulty in the way of an expansion 
trade is the serious fall in prices, but there is no reason why 
results should not be obtained if shippers are careful not to 
export anything of unsatisfactory quality, and combine to secure a 
dar and wide distribution of Rracalian mutton amongst consumers, 

are not wanting that the prejudice which existed against frozen 
quutton in the United Kingdom is fast dying out, and the adoption of 
defrosting process, by which the meat may be placed on the market 

ith a much more attractive appearance at an extra cost of fd. per lb, 
will hasten its extinction, wt it is largely prejudice is made clear 
‘the fact that of the large imports of Australian mutton into London 
y a small eee seems to reach the consumer as such, the greater 
i as Welsh or English. The abolition of this practice 
d nid secured to a great extent by the formation of a company to 
control operations at the importing centres, and to establish wholesale 
dots fin the cities and towns for the regular supply of the meat to 
retailers as might be induced to place it honestly before the public 
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by receiving the exclusive right of sale in their own ai: 
It is, however, of the utmost importance that the shoul 
constant one; and the possibility of a glut in the in one 
and aacarcity in the next, such as have been seen in the pas 
have to be guarded agai 
Dari steapesiny 1898 and 1895 several attempts, more 
|, were made to place live cattle and sheep in the 
market, The great difficulty which so far has boon fund #0 ba 


way of 

Taortality i in some of the shipments being sufficiently high to 

strong criticism in England as to the cruelty to which the cat 
subjected by being shipped on such a long voyage. It is to be» 
however, that these expressions of opinion have been prompted, 
the alleged sufferings of the cattle, ba by the interests Ja of the E 
producer and the American exporter. At the same time, it it 
a permanent and profitable trade cannot be established until 
have been handled sufficiently to bring them into a tractable oo 
Ié this be done, there can be little doubt that the Australian 
will find the trade one worthy of his attention. 


Damy-ranmine, 
Ee nan ne lets yeare muddo)telninegen 
the eoloni i 








DAIRY PRODUCTION. 


‘The estimated value of the milk and its ucts, butter and chi 
dof the return obtained from swin Liter finipdlanp bees 


e, togethi 
iry produce for each colony in 1894, will be found below :— 


yao 
Coleny. ant, 
£ 








|The production of butter and cheese in each colony during 1894 is 
timated to have been as follows :— 








colonies daring = surplus of butter and cheese available for 
luring 1894 are shown in the following table — 


Butter, Cheese. 





tb. th 
4,177,600 162,442 
23,670,419 885,722 


7,277,728 











erly both an importer and an exporter 
spring and early summer months was 
production Inrger than the local requirements, while during the 


—_ 
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remainder of the year butter had to be imported to meet the lo 
demand. ‘This importation, which was made chiefly from New Z 
has now practically ceased, and such as took place during the last | 
or three years came chiefly from South Australia as supplies for 
Barrier district. During 1895, owing to diminished production, due ty 
scarcity of food for the cattle on account of the drought, the impo 
exoceded the exports by 51,611 Ib, 
‘The colonies which, on the other hand, were obliged to import butter 
and cheese during 1894 are shown below :— 





Colony. Batter. | Cheese 











Rh tb. 
Queensland ... 215,646 63,721 
South Australi os Le 
Western Australia 1,269,473 335,362 
‘Tasmania ...... * 981 y 
‘Total 1,485,119 401,238. 








From the foregoing figures it will be seen that those colonies which 
duce a surplus of butter and cheese have, after providing for 
ef iency of the other provinces, a balance available for aire 
outside countries, this balance in 1894 amounting to 34,743,603 
butter and 6,876,492 1b. of cheese, An export trade in butter ani 
cheese has long beon maintained by New Zealand, while in recent 
Victorian, New South Wales, and South Australian butters have been 
sent to the London market, and their very favourable reception there 
has given a fresh stimulus to the dairying industry in those colonies. 
The rapidity with which this trade is growing may be gauged from the 
following table, which shows the quantity of butter exported to the 
United Kingdom during the six years ended 1894 >— 


























Exporting Colony, 
‘Year. 
New South Wales.| Victoria, | Sout Acta | New Zealand, 

Ib, Ib, 
1899 284,251 505,478 
1800 589,160 1, 
1891 301,180 3778.7 
1892 82 6,446,900 
1893 2)846)080 13,141,423 
1804 4,335,927 22,139,521 





In 1895 the exports from New South Wales to the United Kingdom 
fell to 1,852,360 1b., in consequence of the diminution in the production 
caused by the drought, 
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From latest advices it would appear that the price obtained for 
Australian butter in London was higher than the rates ruling in the 
<p oats and as there can hardly be a limit placed to the capacity 

of Australasia to produce butter and cheese, it is probable that these 
high prices will have the effect of greatly stimulating the dairy industry 

it all these colonies, In connection with this subject, it may 
be mentioned that the value of the butter, cheese, and eggs imported 
into the United Kingdom during 1894 was £13,456,699, £5,474,940, 
and £3,786,329 respectively. The supply is chiefly drawn from the 
Continent of ere and from America, and of the total amounts 
mentioned, the only imports from Australasia were butter to the value 
of £1,429,977, ey cheese to the value of £137,512. 

Tt may not be out of place to remark that the export of butter from 
‘ne or two of the colonies has been made possible only by restricted 
home consumption, If a season of great prosperity visits Australia 
there will be a very large increase in the local nand, with a consequent 
limitation in the supply available for export, so that it may be concluded 
tht under any circumstances the prospects of the industry are 


The breeding of swine is usually carried on in conjunction with dairy- 
Srming. Below will be found a return of the number of swine in 
tach colony in 1861 and in 1894, together with the proportion owned 
tne province in comparison with the total stock. It will be observed 

the actual number owned by the various colonies has in all cases 

h the relative proportions have altered considerably. 

Nev Sea South Wales, for instance, held over 40 per cent. of the stock of 
Swine in 1861, whilst in 1894 its proportion had receded to 21-6 per cent. 5 
‘on the other hand, Victoria, which | possessed only 12 per cent, in 1861, 
has now nearly 30 per cent. of the total number, i 
vening |, New Zealand increased its stock from n 12 per cent. 
to nearly 28 per cent, of the whole, while th held by South 
Australia decreased from 19:1 to 7-9 pe: 





Number of Swine. , ge of each colony 








43,270 
362,417 
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The products of the swine—bacon, ham, lard, and salt n) 
still imported by all the colonies with the exception of oa 
New Zealand, as is shown by the following table, which relates to 
the year 1894:— 








The figures marked (*) show an excess of exports; all the others 
represent an excess of imports. There seems to be considerable: 
for an extension of this particular branch of farming in most of 
colonies. 


Pounrey axp Mixor Inpusrares. 
An estimate is given below of the value of the juction of poultry 
and eggs, together with that arising from pf 
during the year 1894 :— bs 





400,000 

‘The most remarkable feature is the trade in eggs between South 
Australia as supplier and New South Wales, Victoria, and Western 
Australia as buyers, The returns for 1894 show that during that year | 
South Australia exported eggs to the value of £22,679, viz., £50 to the 
United Kingdom, £2,990 to Victoria, £15,839 to New South Wales, 
and £3,800 to Western Australia. The bulk of the New South Wales — 
trade was done with the Barrier district, which is commercially a 
dependency of South Australia, 
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Brxapwixxers axp Depexpents. 


Of the total population of Australasia at the Census of 1891, the 
Socupations of 2,023,999 males and 1,758,967 females were specified. 
‘These persons were thus divided into breadwinners and dependents :— 





weens- | South | Western New | Austeal- 
Victoria | Sim | Atateala| Australia eemania| ania, 
| 





Ceaser 1 70 G.—NauKK OF BMRADWISNERS. 





87,654 | 146,612 | 103,511 1,205,592 
Tego | siost | ates | 3h ‘318,734 
So1,064 | 176,202 | 127,008 ex,oot | 249,685 |) 1,614,900 





‘to €—Pxorornos or Breapwixxens 70 Srectriry PorvLaTioN, 





ar) cave 
1866 | 1597 
au) 4075 





Cuass 7.—Newene ov Derexoxsrs. 








raoes| oro} 6.163|  esacz | 195095 
bid asia | 50050 | gu0lrTs 
rvs. | anor | sian | 375,406 


Cusss T-—Pnoroeriox of Daraxpests to Srecirrep PorcLation. 























‘Ifa comparison of the proportion of breadwinners be made with the 
proportion of males of supporting ages given in the table on page 37 of 
‘ipa volume, it will be seen that Western Australia, with the highest 
(pei eleoall of supporting males, viz., 67°60 per cent., naturally supplied 
tion of breadwinners, ding position occupied 

pats colony being sufficiently accounted the pioneer stage of 
its existence ; Queensland came second, w 5°22 per cent. of males of 
supporting ages, and 65°84 per cent. of breadwinners ; Victoria third, 

seith 62-08 per omt., and 65-42 per cent. respectively ; and New South 
Wales fourth, with 61-41 per cent. of males of supporting ages, and 
63°13 per cent. of breadwinners. Tasmania, South Australia, and New 
teh with the lowest proportions of supporting ages, had also the 
Proportions of eae wince: and th positions of these colonies 

ores of able-bodied 


e in excess of the males 


er aicotia ae ‘This fact was, of course, due to the employment of 


I 
cnc 





= 


EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


T° obtain fair approximation of the number of persons engaged § 
the various walks of life in Australasin was impossible 

the census of 1891 was taken, for although at the Consus enumeration 
of 1881 and previous years the occupations of the people were made 

feature of the inquiry, the classification, which followed closely tha 
originally devised by the Inte Dr. Farr, was unsatisfactory, as it cott 
pletely failed to distinguish between producers and distributors T 
avoid a repetition of this defect the Census Conference, held at Hobar 
in March, 1890, abandoned the English system and adopted a schem 
of classification more in accordance with sound principles. Under th 
classification the population is divided into two great sections—brea 
winners and dependents—and the breadwinners are arranged in the 
natural classes of producers and distributors, with their various orde) 
and gub-orders. The classes may be shortly defined as follow :— | 


| 


Section A.—Breadwinners, 
Class 1, Professional, 
Class 2. Domestic. 
Class 3. Commercial. 
Class 4, Industrial, 
Class 5. Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other primary Prodi 
‘Class 6. Indefinite, 











Section I. Dependents: Non-Breadwinners, 
Claas 7, Dependents, 


A description of the various classes and orders, together wi 
number of males and females, exclusive of aborigines, bel 

order, is given in the following pages for all the Australasian 
Tt is impossible, however, in a work such as this to enter minui 
details, and anyone who may desire to pursue the subject 
referred to the Census Reports of the various colonies. 
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Brrapwisxees aANp Derenpests. 


Of the total population of Australasia at the Census of 1891, the 
ocupations of 2,023,999 males and 1,758,967 females were specified. 
‘Thee persons were thus divided into breadwinner and dependents :— 
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Tf a comparison of the proportion of brendwinners be made with the 

of males of supporting ages given in the table on page 37 of 

this volume, it will be seen that Western Au with the highest 

epee of supporting males, vi 60. ent., naturally supplied 

the highest proportion of breadwinners, tl position occupied 

ty this colony being sufficiently accounted for by the pioneer stage of 

} Queensland came second, with 68-22 per cent. of males of 

ages, and 65-84 per cent. of breadwinners ; Victoria third, 

62°68 per cent., and 65°42 per cent, respectively ; and New South 

Wales fourth, with 61-41 per cent. of males of supporting ages, and 

63°13 per cent. of breadwinners. ‘Tasmania, South Australia, and New 

Zealand, with the lowest proportions of ges, had also the 

lowest of breadwinners; and 3 of these colonies 

may be largely attributed to the exodus from ores of able-bodied 
men in search of employment. , 

Th all the colonies the male breadwinners were in excess of the males 

of supporting ages. This fact was, of course, due to the employment of 





was smallest, viz, to the extent of only 0°62 per cent., had the sm 
rtion of males of the old ages, and, except Western Australia, the — 
proportion of children of dependent ages. 


‘The dependents are all contained in class 7, and are thus grouped :— 
(1) Persons performing domestic duties ; (2) scholars and students ; (3) 
tives not stated to be performing domestic dutios ; a r 
supported by the State and by voluntary contributions ; & 
criminal clags, The first three groups are comprised in order 25, and 
the last two in order 24. The following table shows the number of 
males and females classified under each of these headings in the different 


colonies. 

female dependents, that in the Victorian and South Australian retarns 
persons performing domestic duties were originally classified with 

relatives not stated to be performing domestic duties, and the 

for these colonies have been adjusted to correspond with the 

of the other province 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


agriculture, while at the same time he may be play ee 
raising or dairy-farming. Asa matter of fact, there Sahni” 
|. A false impression of the value of 
| production would therefore be obtained if the total value t 
bee Rane hereafter given were divided by the number of hands em- 
and the result set down as the production per head, 
‘The following table shows the numbers of persons belonging to each 
of the five sub-orders of primary producers :— 


are not so en; 
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Tue Ixpusreian Crass. 


‘The Industrial Class (Class 4), which stands next in numerical strength 
to the class of primary producers, embraces all persons not otherwise 
clissed, who are principally engaged in various works of utility or in 

ities connected with the manufacture, construction, modification, 
or alteration of materials so as to render them more available for the 
various uses of man; but excludes, as far as possible, ull who are 
mainly or solely in the service of commercial interchange, Persons who 
are both primary prodacers and manufacturers are not included in this 
class, but are grouped in class 5. ‘The industrial class is divided into 
seven orders—Nos, 14 to 20. 

Order 14 comprises persons engaged in connection with the manufnc- 
ture of, or in other processes relating to, art and mechanic productions in 
which matorials of various kinds are employed in combination. ‘These 
include books and publications ; musical instruments ; prints, pictures, 
and art materials; ornaments, minor art products, and’ small wares ; 
equipment for sports and games; designs, medals, type, and dies ; 
watches, clocks, and scientific instruments ; surgical instruments and 

ces ; arms and explosives; machines, tools, and implements ; 
anid vehicles; harness, saddlery, leather, leatherware ; ships, 
oats, and their equipment; furniture, and chemicals and by-products, 

Order 15 includes persons engaged in connection with the manufacture 
of, or in repairing, cleansing, or in other processes relating to textile 
fabrics, dress, and fibrous materiala. 

Order 16 is composed of persons engaged in connection with the 
manufacture of, or in other processes relating to food, drink, narcotics, 
and stimulants. 

Order 17 comprises persons, not otherwise classed, cognged in manu- 
factures or other processes connected witl id vegetable sub- 
stances. In this order are included paper m: ufacturers, workers in 
vegetable produce for fodder, and those wor } ood and animal 
matters not elsewhere classified. 

Tn order 18 are grouped persons lteration, modifica- 
tion, or manufacture of, or in other pr : ;o metals or mineral 
matters. It includes persons engaged 
substances to purposes of heat, light, or 
classed ; in manufactures and processes 
ware, glass, and minerals, not otherwise ¢ 
precious stones ; and in other metals. 

ee eee erefore, that ord r 

properl: al as finding e1 
induetsice a the colonies. The class on 
in factories ax well as those who work at their 
being especially numerous in order 15, ir 
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ponderance of female workers, A summary of these first five bee 
the industrial class is given below ;— 


Xow | Souths | Western | Xow : 
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53,738 iepst | 13992) 2305) apes | tek | Tome 
6.145 | 6,606 40) eer 70,208 
2173s | 19,488 bi Tas 257,10 


The remaining two orders of the industrial class contain 
quite as many persons as the five orders already mentioned. 19 
includes persons engaged in the construction or repair of buildings, roads, 
railways, canals, docks, earthworks, ete. ; in the of silt, dead 
matter, or refuse ; or in operations the nature of which ix 

Order 20 comprises industrial workers it ‘tly defined, 
whom are included the large body of general labourers se identified 
any particular industry. 
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table shows the whole of class 4, divided into manu- 
and imperfectly defined trades :— 
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Tus Coumercran Crass. 


mercial Class (class 3) embraces all persons directly con- 

the air sale, transfer, distribution, storage, and security 
and materials, and with the transport of persons and goods, 
a It is divided into 

nce; (b) trade; (c) 


inance—comprises order 
including persons who perform offices in connection with 
valuation; insurance, lease, loan or custody of money, 
or y rights, 
contains orders 5 ‘to 11 inclusive. Order 5 
dealing in art and mechanic productions in which 
eae cies kinds are employed in combination, Tn this order 
are copie all Seam in books, pu tions, and advertisements ; 
musical instruments ; prints, pictures, art materials ; ornaments, 
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minor art products, and small wares; equipment for sports and g 
designs, medals, type, and dies ; watches, clocks, and scientific 0 
ments ; surgical instruments and appliances; arms and explosi 
machines, tools, and implements ; carriages and vehicles ; h 
mele, and leatherware ; ships, boats, and marine stores : buil 
mat Is and house fittings | (not elsewhere classed) ; furniture, ‘lem 
“and by-products, and paper and paper-makers’ materials, 

Order 6 contains the persons engaged in the sale, hire, or exch 
of textile fabrics and dress, and of fibrous materials. 

Persons engaged in dealing in animal and vegetable food, 
narcotics, and stimulants are included in order 7. 

Order 8 embraces all persons dealing in living animals; manures 
animal waste products; leather, raw materials, and manufactd 
other animal matters ; seeds, plants, flowers, vegetable products 
fodder and gardening purposes ; and other vegetable matter not 
elsewhere. h 

Order 9 contains persons dealing in minerals, etc., mainly used 
fuel and light. 

Order 10 includes persons dealing in stone, clay, earthenware, g 
and minerals not otherwise classed ; gold, silver, and precious st 
and metals other than gold and silver. 

Order 11 comprises general dealers (undefined), spec 
chance events, and other mercantile persons undefined. 

‘The number of persons enumerated in each of the colonies in 
seven orders belonging to sub-class B is shown in the table g 
below, The rather numerous class of people who are manufi 
dealers at the same time are classed amongst manufacturers in 
4, and those who are both primary producers and dealers are 
amongst the primary producers in class 5, Persons who are eng 
both in dealing and in transportation are classed in sub-class 
the commercial class : 
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PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADE. 
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_ Sub-class C comprises only order 12, embracing all persons engaged 
in storage. 

Subclass D contains order 13, comprising persons engaged in the 
transport of passengers or goods, or in effecting communication. This 
onler includes all persons engaged on railways (not in railway con- 
Struction) or tramways ; on ronds; on seas, rivers, and canals ; in the 
Postal service; in the telegraph and telephone service; and in the 
delivery of documents, parcels, and mes: 

Ls 
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‘The following table shows the number of persons comprised in each of 
the four sub-classes of the commercial class = 
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Tae Isperiire Crass. 


‘The Indefinite Class (Class 6) is the next class of breadwinners to be 
-considered. It only comprises one order, No. 22, defined a8 persons 
whose occupations are undefined or unknown, embracing those who 
derive incomes from sources which cannot be directly related to any 
other class. The number of persons coming within this class is shown 
in the following table :— x 








8, 13,351, 
14s | 13,367 
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under “other workers,” and that the rather numerous class to whom the 
definitions of employers, working on their own account, and other 
eae not properly applicable, are not included in the figures 
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‘As would naturally be expected, the males greatly preponderate in all 
‘the classes of bread-winners, except the domestic class, in which, owing 
the great number of females engaged in attendance, there is a pre- 
pderan ly other case in which 


nt means, females also outnumber males in New South Wales, 

and Tasmania. “ 
the following table are given the totals of the seven classes of 
ons in each colony. A distinction is made between bread- 
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. 
and those cmployed in satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social wants 
of its inhabitants. This class is divided into two orders as follow :—~ 

Order 1, which comprises persons engaged in government (general 
and local), defence, law, and protection. Persons in the Rp gto 
of the State are distributed, as far as possible, according to their special 
employment, ad are, here not all included in this order. 

ler 2, which contains the persons ministering to religion, charil 

{exclusive of hospitals), health, literature, science, civil and al 
engineering, architecture and surveying, education, fine arts, music, and 
amusements, 

The following table gives the total number of persons in the two 
orders of the professional class :— 
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Grapzs oF Workers, 


A distribution of the population into the characteristic divisions, such 
as employers, workers on their own account, relatives assisting, 
earners, and unemployed, would be extremely interesting. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to make such a distribution with accuracy, 
distinction between employers and employed is not made in the 
Queensland census, and the other grades are imperfectly tabulated in 
all the colonies except New South Wales and Tasmania; but from the 
materials to hand the summary given below has been compiled. Tt has 
to be pointed out that relatives assisting and the unemployed are included 
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under “other workers,” and that the rather numerous class to whom the 
definitions of employers, working on their own account, and other 
workers are not properly applicable, are not included in the figures 
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48,108 | 207,298 | 1,144,486 
anes? | 45,402 | ‘208,051 
assert | 24/805 | 69/805 | 259,030 | 1,418,487 























As would naturally be expected, the males greatly preponderate in all 
the classes of bread-winners, except the domestic class, in which, owing 
to the great number of females engaged in attendance, there is a pre- 

ce of females for the whole class. The only other case in which 
| takes place is in class 4, in the sub-order comprising persons engaged 
if the manufacture of dress, but the proportion which this sub-order 
‘to the whole clazs is not high enovgh to affect the figures relating 
class. In the sub-order of class 6 which comprises persona of 
it means, females also outnumber males in New South Wales, 

and Tasmania. 
In the following table are given the totals of the seven classes of 
in each colony. A distinction is made between broad- 
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winnera and dependents, and the figures also disclose the number of 
persons who did not state their occupations at the census :— 
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Manvractorigs, 
The p of the manufacturing industry in Australasia has beer 


dow and fitful even in the most advanced colonies, and it is probable 
that there were actually fewer hands employed during 1895 than ten 
Jers previously. The population of the continent is not sufficient to 
maintain industries on anything like an extensive scale, and even the 
Australasian field, such as it is, has been still farther limited by the 
‘intercolonial tariffs. Taking the average consumption of manufactured 
in Australasia for the past five years, it would appear that, oxcluding 
‘the fortuitous demand created by undue governmental expenditure, the 
hole of the requirements of the country could have been met by the 
labour of 266,000 adult males working in reasonably equipped factories 
with fairly adequate machinery. When, therefore, allowance is made 
for Egoods that would, under any circumstances, require to be imported, 
it will be seen that there is not any very large field for the extension of 
manufacturing operations unless in conjunction with an export trade, 
‘The greater portion of the manufactories of Australasia may be classi- 
fed as domestic industries—that is to say, industries naturally arising 
from the circumstances of the population, or connected with the treat- 
ment of perishable products; but there are nevertheless a fair number 
‘of industries of a more complex character which have been firmly estab- 
| lished. Statistics for manufactories cannot be given for any period later 
than 1594; indeed, in some cases it has been necessary to make an 
‘estimate even for that year. The number of hands employed in 1894 
was 142,820, working in 10,454 establishments. A comparison with 
the years 1885 and 1890 is afforded by the following table :— 


Year. 
1885 
1890 
‘1804 





‘The reason of the great decrease which the above table shows will be 
plain from a consideration of the detailed figures of ench colony. 
] 


1 
ee 
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Maxvractonies or Vicronta, = | 


Victoria was the colony which first displayed activity in the bas j 
facturing industries. In‘1886 there were employed in factories, 
so called, 50,563 hands ; and in 1889 there were 59,181 han The | 
number, however, fell away to 39,815 in 1893, but since that year there 
ro been a slight increase. The figures for the last ten piss are as 
follow :— 
Establishments, Hands employed. 


The loss of employment from 1889 to 1803 aTected 19,366 bands wz, 
18,102 males and 1,264 females. The displacement of labour occurred 


in all industries ; but those most largely affected were as follow :— 


Ironworks, etc. 


Guatting ea ie 

Printing and 

Boot factories 

Aerated water manufactories 

Breweries ... 

Saddlery and harness manufactorics 

Compared with the other colonies, the proportion of factory hands 

who are women is largest in Victoria; thus, out of 59,181 hands in 
1889 thero were 8,327, or 14-07 per cent, females, while in 1894, of 
41,273 hands, 8,224, or 19-92 per cent., were females. 


Maxvractonies or New Sourn Watss. 


The manufacturing industries of New South Wales do not cover so 
wide a field as those of V ictoria, although at the present time they 
afford employment to quite as many persons. The equality in the 
numbor of factory hands in the two colonies docs not, however, result 
from any progress made by New South Wales of late years, for there 
has been no such progress, but arises from the great falling-off in the 
number of factory hands in Victoria, In New South Wales the year 
1891 showed a total of 46,135 hands, viz, 41,582 males and 4,653 
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females; but these figures had declined in 1894 to 39,529 males and 
3,222 females, or « total of 42,751. The number of hands for ten years 
is shown in the following statement :— 


Establishments. Hands employed, 
. 3419 38,794 
3,041 41,677 
3,41 43,527 
3,949 43,051 
3,106 : 45,564 
2,028 44,930 
2,583 46,135 
2,246 44,268 
2,093 38,918 
2,647 42,751 


Between 1891 and 1893 the number of hands employed fell from 
46,135 to 38,918. In the following year there was a recovery, but the 
number was still leas than in any year since 1886, the disastrous year 
1893 alone excepted. 


Maxvractonies or Orner Conontes. 


“Yn Queensland systematic statistics relating to manufactories have 
only been taken since 1891. The figures for the last three years are as 
follow :— 


Establishments, Mands employed. 
3 13,369 
14,434 
15,224 


iled since 1885, but, as might 
be expected, at present manufactories are on a very small scale in that 
Year. Extablishmente, ‘Hands employed. 
. 271 2,107 
: 2,042 
2,065 
2,179 


1,680 
In New Zealand information Precton he manufacturing industry 
is obtained ot the quinquennial census. In 1886 there wero 1,946 
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establishments employing 22,095 persons; and in 1891 the establish- 
ments numbered 2,254, and the hands 25,633. South Australia does 
not now collect information in regard to employment in factories ; the 
latest figures available refer to 1892, when there were 11,489 hands 
employed in 815 establishments. Western Australia makes an enumera- 
tion of the number of factories, but not of the hands employed. In 1885 
there were 140 establishments; in 1890, 175; and in 1894, 368 
establishments. An estimate which appears to be reliable gives the 
number of hands employed as 2,500. 


Piaxt axp Propuctioy or Manvracrorres. 


The following figures regarding plant, etc., refer to different years, 
viz, in New South Wales and Victoria, except where otherwise stated, 
to the year ended March, 1895; in South Australia, to the year ended 
March, 1893; and in Tasmania, to the calendar year 1894; while all the 
figures given for New Zealand are those obtained under the Census Act 
of 1891. 


The horse-power employed in manufactories is known only in the 
case of four colonies, and is as follows : 


New Zealand .. 


Tho value of the plant employed is returned only for New South 
Wales and Victoria, and is given as follows :— 
New South Wales .. . £5,529,866 
Victoria... £6,640,660 


With regard to Tasmania, the value of land, buildings, and plant is 
stated to be £359,510, while a similar return for Now Zeal 
tho figure at £5,261,826, Assuming 40 per cent, of these amounts to 
represent the plant alone, the values would be : 


The value of the plant in the remaining three colonies has been 
estimated as follows :— 


Queensland .. £1,388,100 
South Australia £1,282,000 
Western Australia, £124,500 
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yof articles produced in manufacturing establishments 
case of four colonies (the figures being those of the 
1891) and is stated as follows :— 


 £8,773,837 


fi ‘include, of course, the value of materials used, of 

fuel. In New South Wales the returns obtained 

tee al and Industrial Returns Act show that the value of 

materials used was £7,382,070, of wages paid £4,831,308, and of fuel 

“tae , making a total sum of £12,589,305, thas leaving the net 

of production at £4,035,953. In New “Zealand the value of 

taterinls used is given as 23, 471,304, and of wages paid as £1,808,640, 

while the value of fuel may ‘be estimated at £267,000, making a total 

gum of £5,546,944, so that the net value of production would amount 
to £3,226,893. Similar figures for Tasmania are not available, 


Vatue or Propvorioy. 


Full Selden regarding the value of primary production have 

iven in previous chapters; combining theresultsthere shown 

with Sips of mannfactures, the total value of production during 

the year 1894-95 was £103,672,000, of which amount the total of each 
colony and the value per inhabitant were as follow :— 


Value 
‘por Inbabitant. 
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Of this amount, £78,365,000, or £19 1s, 2d. per inhabitant, is 
derived from primary industries, and £25,307,000, or £6 3s. 2d. Pee 
inhabitant, from other productive industries. 


The distribution of the production of the colonies under the various 
branches of primary and other productive industries was as follows ;— 


‘ | 
Dairying, | 
tee | Mineral 


tarmingzée,| Production. | Naren, | Fadustean 
£ re [oy 2 | «4 £ 
‘New South Wales.,..| 3,249,000 | 13,300,000 | 3,414,000 | 4,838,000 | 000,000 | 6,727,000 
Victoria. 4,284,000 | 4,802,000 | 3,507,000 | 2,816,000 | £830,000 | 9,800,000 
(Qoeenalind..see.-] 1,406,000 5,607,000 | 47,000 2,651,000} 360,000 3,200,000 
South Australia 1,888,000 | 1,807,000 | 918,000} 888,000 | 180,000 
266,000 | 461,000 } 131,000] 802,000 | 160,000 
819,000 | 590,000 | 419,000] 690,000 | 180,000 





Colony, Agriculture.) 5 Pastoral. 





4,125,000 | 7,477,000 | 2,260,000 ] 1,208,000 | 735,000 











18,075,000 | 4,804,000 | 11,608,000 48,476,000 | aso | 





Kauri gum production included hereunder. 


Corresponding figures, showing approximately the total value of 
production st previous periods, are given in the following table :— 





Colony, sr. 1891. 





£ £ £ 

New South Wales ‘ 15,379,000 5, 36,739,760 
Victoria : 19,260,000 30,319,610 
Quoensland . 3,995,000 14,273,680 
South Australia .., ee 5,228,000 | 8,457,000 9,025,675 
Western Australia. 707,000 943,000 1,906,340 
Tasmania .. Bia 2,131,000 3,586,000 3,920,910 
New Zealand .... seniseeen] — -95789,000. | 16,490,000 | 21,528,915, 
36,499,000 | 87,606,000 | 117,608,900 


suse £5 a. fad £ ad 
= 2817 0 310 7 30 33 
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Compared with the older countries of the world, the amounts stated 
stove are by no means insignificant, and in production per head Aus- 
tralia exceeds any other country for which records are available 
Ale the data are incomplete on which an exact statement ean be 

there is sufficient information to warrant the assertion that 

‘from ren pore industries alone Australasia produces more per inhabitant 

from the combined industries of any other country, and 

Fr tion of this fact will perhaps explain the ease with which 

1 area bear their apparently great indebtedness, and the general 

prosperity they enjoyed until the disturbances incident to the banking 

crisis unsettled general business The following figures, giving the 

value of production from primary industries in the principal countries 

of the world, are, with the exception of those for the Australasian colo- 
nies, taken from Mulhall's Dietonary of Statistica :— 





| | 
Hl e 





e 


‘RaSabcSaSanacwam 


FanmawcGomneRamaiwe 
CUM OIRO DE OM eo S™ 





euleean 
weer 











Aon 


ex to the largeness of 

of the return from this 

iy ran 13,300,000, a sum greater than the total production 
primary industries in every colony except Victoria and New 
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Zealand. Tn value of primary production per iohehitaet ‘Queensland 

stands first, Western Australin second, and New Zealand third, while 
Victoria is lowest, with little more than one-half of the production per 
head of Queensland. Such a condition of things is only what might be 
anticipated from the circumstances of the colonies. 

A comparison of the production of the colonies from primary indus- 
tries per head of population, however, is liable to give an undue 
importance to those provinces which have large territories and scanty 
population ; for it is but a natural expectation that where the 
tion of a country is dense a large proportion of the inhabitants wi 
engaged in other than primary industries, If the value of pri 

roduction, therefore, be compared with the extent of terri rina 
y each colony, it will be found that the positions of several of the 
provinces are reversed. ‘Thus Victoria occupies first position with an 
average primary production of £184 3s, 11d. per square mile, while 
Western Australia has the lowest return of £1 17s. 1d. The following, 
as well as the preceding table, bears testimony to the great natural 
resources of New Zealand, which has an average production per head of 
£23 %s, 2d., and per square mile of £152 3s. 9d. >— 


Colony, 


New South Wales 
Victoria .... 
Queensland. 

South Australi 
Western Australia 
Tasmania. 
New Zealand 


Australasia. ccc 





PRIVATE FINANCE. 


THE first century of Australasian history closed on the 26th January, 
1888. It is impossible to trace step by step the progress made 
ing that period, as the data for the purpose are for the most part 
Saflicient material is, however, available, from which a com- 
statement of the wealth of the colonies at different periods may 
deduced. In the following figures the private wealth of the people 
alone been considered, the value of the unsold lands of the State, as 
‘as the value of public works, having been omitted, The subjoined 
shows the private wealth of the whole of Australasia and the 
thereof at intervals of twenty-five years from the date when 

this territory was first colonised :— 





Sanuary. | Private Wealth, | Increase during: 25 years. 
\ 





£ £ 
= Country firat colonised, 


1,000,000, 1,000,000 
26,000,000 25,000,000 
181,000,000 155,000,000 
1,169,000,000 988,000,000 





‘+ Increase for twenty-seven yours. 


‘The progress exhibited in this table is m: 18, and as regards ratio 
ted. Though Australasi but the population of a 

the wealth and earnings 

‘most of the secondary 

head of population far 
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on this occasion, Below will be found the valuation of each of the 
principal elements :— 
Classification, £ 
Land, Houses, and Permanent Improvements $21,280,000 
Live Stock... 120,205,000 
Coin and Ballion 33,582,000 
Merchandise .. 51,151,000, 
Household Furniture and Personal Property 62,874,000 
Shipping owned in Colonies 7,049,000 
Mines and Mining Plant... 38,033,000 
Plant pene a Ae in Agricultural, Manufacturi 
tries not elsewhere included. 35,260,000 


‘Total .... a vo 1,169,434,000 


Let it be understood that the figures just given refer to the itp 
1890. No attempt has been made to bring the estimates of 
wealth down to a later date, but it cannot be denied that mT y et 
caused by the financial crisis of 1893 has wrought very material 


in the value of most descriptions of property in all the colonies. 
depreciation in the value of real estate may be gathered from the fast 
that between the beginning of 1893 and the beginning of 1895 the 
capital value of Melbourne and suburbs declined from £6,639,014 to 
£4,984,596, while during the same period the capital value of ‘Sydney 
and suburbs fell from £6,067,882 to £5,352,920. The conditions of 
productive industry, however, are still hopeful, and there is bi 
warrant a gloomy outlook of the future. ‘True, it is not likely 
certain forms of investment, notably land, will reach their former 
speculative values, at least for many years, and it is not desirable that 
they should do so; hut there is sufficient evidence that, with the expan- 
sion of population, there will still be ample scope for the remunerative 
employment of capital. 


Tue Dirrvsion or Weartn. a 

In former issues of this volume the probate returns of each colony 
were made the basis of a calculation of its private wealth. Extended 
investigation showed that unless the ages of the persons dying were algo 
taken into consideration, estimates based on the probate returns 
likely to prove fallacious ; and as information in regard to ages ages was. no! 
procurable, this form of estimating was abandoned. The occurrence at 
irregular intervals of the death of very rich persons, even if the 
had been procurable,would have had a disturbing effect on the fgets 
tions, as it can be readily imagined that, where the average number of 
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deaths ranges from only one thousand in Western Australia to sixteen 
thousand in Victoria, an exceptionally large estate might easily vitiate 
the average. In support of what is here stated, it may be pointed out 
‘that, as estimated by probates, the average wealth Fe inhabitant in 
Victoria during five years ranged from £325 to £610, and in New 
jeer Wales from £300 to £530. That such was actually the case 

ition too ridiculous to be for a moment entertained. 
the pe artate returns, however, have some statistical value, as will 
presently appear, and the returns for the latest available year (1894) 
are, therefore, given below :— 





: ri Average Value of Estate 
by se 5 Sarre Tee a Deceased 
—— Person leaving Property. 





£ 
4,114,825 


5,419,225 
641,202 
1,733,479 














As already pointed out, the value of estates is liable to vary greatly 

agi rs Sas For the past fifteen years the average value of 

pe F persons who have died and left property was :—For 
ras, £2, 3; Victoria, £2,604; Queensland, £1,591 ; 

Australia, “Al 37 3 ond ‘Tasmania, 45, For New Zealand, 

are only ‘available for eight years, and they show an average of 

5 while the values have not been ascertained im the case of 

Australia. 


¢ returns have little 
th, of the community, i in the ab the exact figures which 
oS returns disclose they form the ans of estimating the 
se wealth. The following table shows the proportion of persons 
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ont of every 100 dying who left estates: sufficiontly large to be the 
objects of specific bequest, The figures cover fifteen. years :-— “ 


Proportion of Estates per 100 deashsot 
total population. 


1890-94, | 1885-80. | 1500.94. 


— 





percent, | percent, | percent, 








* Exclusive of Now Zealand. 


‘These figures show a distribution of wealth not to be paralleled in any 
other part of the world; and in # country where so much is said about 
the poor growing poorer and the rich richer, it is pleasing to find one 
out of every four adult males and females the possessor of property. 
In South Australia is found the widest diffusion of the individual’ 

i ictoria comes next to South Australia ; then come We 7 
Australia, Tasmania, and New South Wales ; and Queensland and New 
Zealand stand last on the list. Too much stress may be laid on the 
apparently wider distribution of wealth in one colony than ima 
for it is obvious that a province with a stationary or decreasing p 
Jation’ will naturally come out of a comparison of this. kind 
favourably than another with a rapidly-increasing population, 
ever, taking all things into consideration, the table as a whole is 
satisfactory, and should be additionally pleasing from the cire 
that the ratio of distribution has been increasing in every pro 
the group. 

In the United Kingdom, during the five years 1890-94, the 

of estates on which legacy duty was paid was. 257,351, 

liberal allowance of one-fourth for successions, of which the m 

not given in the Statistical Abstract, the total estates would be 321) 

ag compared with 3,595,447 deaths, or a little over 84 per cent, 
against. 13) per cent. in Australasia during the same peri 

show still more clearly the wide distribution. of ipa in 
colonies, the following statement is even more useful hein 
just given, ‘The comparison is made as for every hundred 
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sinft males, and for the same number’ of deaths of adult males and 
females. jis latter metliod is undoubtedly the proper basis of eom- 
Prison, as large numbers of females are’ possessors of a substantial 
smount of property :— 





Proportion of Eatates 
‘per 100 deaths of per 100 cleat 
adult males. adtoit males aid females. 





1580-84, 1836-29. | 1890-04. | 1880-84. | 188680. | 1300-04. 





if | 
(percent. per cent. jper cent. |percent. [per cent, per cent, 
ee peo wo er 238 25 
i‘ 498 





= : 


Tarvowratiow or’ Carrran. 


‘Australasia ranks among the debtor nations, At the close of 1895 
‘is people owed to persons outside its boundaries, or, more correctly 
there was invested in it by non ents, and owing by 
& sum approximating to £349,686,000, or 

5 


nents made in respect 

The yearly interest 

to other than 

ian creditors amounts to £8,28: @ income from 

ite investments may be stated at £6,31 im all, £14,601,000, 

return on private investments represents annual interest of 

‘Tess than atipe cent. When it is re at: the bulk of 

shares of the large dividend-paying mines of outh Wales, as 

las of many of the Queensland mines, a 

} to the owners a return which falls little 

‘that there are very many investments in all the colonies which 

& rouely hi: will be evident that 
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It has been stated above that the gross amount of investments by 
non-residents is £349,686,000, This sum may be divided into what 
was received prior to 1871, and what was received subsequent to that 
date, for 1871 may be conveniently taken as the opening year of latter 
day Australasian finance, At the opening of 1871 these colonies stood 
indebted to Great Britain thus :— | 

£ 
On account of State and municipal borrowings . 34,362,000 
Private investments .... 38,594,000 


Total... aos sve 72,956,000 
From 1871 to 1895 the increase of indebtedness was :— 


z 
‘On account of State and municipal borrowings . 182,774,000 
Private investments 93,956,000 


‘Total 278,730,000 | 
The figures just given are irrespective of the money brought to the | 


colonies by persons taking up their abode therein ; the amount of such | 
money is very considerable, as will presently appear. 
‘The interests of the various colonies are so intertwined that there ix 
ot a little difficulty in accurately determining the amount of 
imported on private account in which each colony stands it 
Great Britain, but an approximation has been made, which is 
the next table :— 





‘Owing by Btate 
and F 
Government Bodies. 


On 
Colony, Private Account, 





New South Wales 
Victoria 

jeensland 
South Austral 
Western Anatrali: 
‘Tasmania .... 
New Zealand 


Australasia 217,136,000 


BS 
B2e 


3 


Br-RR, 
baie 
S22S223 


2 
3 





‘The totals given in the last column are in one respect i 
Each colony has money invested in one or other of the neighbourn 
provinces, bat in only two instances does the amount invested @ 
whatis owing, Theexceptionsare Victoria and South Australia, and the 
other five colonies stand indebted to them to the extent of £27,600,000 
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and £12,163,000 respectively. Making this correction in the figures of 
‘the various colonies, the following pas are obtained :— =e 





Owing to each | Owinj ty ech 
a Gol 


yin 
ib 
aoe of abut | anes of avout 
Indedednoss, tne fo athe die by other idebtStnes, 
lonies. 











Tatil recent years Melbourne was the centre of Australasian finance, 
‘andl even at the present time it is the head-quarters of most of the British 
‘tanks and mortgage institutions doing business in these colonies. It 
is to this circumstance that the colony of Victoria appears, in the former 

of the tables just given, to be so heavily indebted to British investors— 

“aonadition which, as the latter table shows, is much ameliorated by the 

Minibtedneas of the other colonies to it. South Australia stands in 

Bers ion, as to all appearances the private indebtedness of the 

itish investors is almost if not entirely balanced by its in- 

vitabats| i in the other provinces, The net indebtedness on private 
account is approximately as follows :— 

ae South Wales .. 


ey explained, the investments of South Australia in New 
Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia practically cancel its 
on private account to Great Britain, 
etartonsideri considering the question of the annual payment } 


jal to eet —which is its sole creditor 
have distinetly in view the fact that part 
route of luction, and part only | i 
antecedent perenica In the first of these: categories is the charge 
rege municipal borrowings to the amount already stated 
bly half the income from private investments, 
£3,100,000—the two taken together making a sum 
or a little less than £2 14s, per inhabitant, which must 
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be-exported entirely irrespective of the condition of productive industey. 
Tt may here be remarked that there is another source of drainage from 
these colonies to be considered in estimating the tributary stream flow- 
ing from Australasia to England—that is, the income of absente> 
colonists, which for 1895 probally reached £810,000. The total pay- 
ments to outside creditors or investors during 1895 may be eeaier 
a8 follow :— = 
Payments on account of State or municipal borrowings, 
and on account of private investments on which 
interest must be paid irrespective of the condition 
of production ~ 11,354,000, 
Return dependent . $217,000 
‘Absentee incomes (usually so called) ” “810,000 


‘Total... vee 15 611,000 


In the following table the amounts to be remitted on accountef the 
State and on private account are shown separately for each colony :— 





| tsxceas of Earnings of 
Interest on State | nom-readents over 
Colony. ‘and Aaicome. derived ty 
Lxes! Loans, | "reaidenta of the 





New South Wales 

Victoria .. 

‘Queensland 

South Australia 

‘Western Australia, 

‘Tasmania .. 317,000 
Now Zealand 1,746,000 


Australasia al 8,254,000 12 15,411,000 








* Excess of incomes of residents from abroad. 
The foregoing figures include the revenue of absentees, which is 
set down above as £810,000, 80 that the income of British investors 
from Australasia may be eet down at £14,601,000. Leaving out of con- 
sideration State and other public Joang, the net yield to private investors 
is £6,317,000, or 4-64 per cent. The colony: yielding the best return is 
Queensland, with 6-8 per cent.—a very high rate, which is made possible 
by the rich developments of the gold-mines, which, as already explained, 

are largely owned outside the colony. New South Walesshowsareturn — 
of 5-9 per cent,, which must also be considered high. Asin the case.of 
Queensland, the returns from mining investments are answerable for 
the large excess of this return over the present market rate af momey. 
Tasmania shows 5:1 percent. ; then follow New Zealand, 4°6 percent. ; 
Victoria, 4 per cent,; Western Australia, 35 per cent.; and Sonth 
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Australia, 3 percent. The Victorian investments in New South Wales 
‘Five an avernge of 5 per cent., and those of South Australis 4 per cent. 
From the figures just given it will be gathered that for the colonies to 
[ey their way there ought to be an excess of exports over imports 
Gyual to the interest on loans outstanding and the earnings of invest- 
" ments—that is to say, if no capital were introduced and none withdrawn. 
Butequilibrium in this respect is not to be looked for. Even in these 
times there is a stream of capital coming to the colonies in excess of 
what is withdrawn ; and even in the worst years several thousand 
persons arrive in Australia with the intention of settling there, and 
8 large ake of these persons bring with them some little capital 
with which to begin their career in their new home, In the fore- 
the expression “capital introduced” must be taken in a 
ied sense, Under the condition of equilibrium between the intro- 
‘duction and withdrawal of capital, as already demonstrated, Australasia 
‘would show an excess of exports representing the interest on State and 
“other public loans and the tribute due to private investors. This 
‘Yor 1895 was abont £15,411,000, and it is therefore plain that Australasia 
‘Might increase its indebtedness to the extent of over fifteen millions in 
‘fy one year and at the same time show an equality between its imports 
‘sudexports. With this explanation in mind it will not be difficult to 
how, in spite of the fact that during the last twenty-five 
the indebtedness of Australasia was increased by £276,730,000, 
“the money or money’s'worth actually received was only £22,235,000. 
Such is the operation of interest as affecting a debtor country. In 
farther explanation of this view of the matter the following figures are 
iven ; they refer to the borrowings of the Governments and local bodies 
during the twenty-five years 1871-95 -— 





Borrowings of State | Interest j 
: mines ta Net Amount 


ai 
Government Bodies. | Governin . | Money introdaced, 








£ 
47,611,000 


51,916,000 





that outiof loans aggregati ,000 sum of 
reached Australasia, the balance of £130,858,000 

London to meet interest charges, as a set-off against 
ise it would have been necessary to remit 
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from Australasia. The figures in regard to private borrowings are 
still more striking 


£ 
Private borrowings in excess of withdrawals essen — 99}056,000 
Capital introduced by persons taking up their abode in 
Sete - 23,536,000 


the colonies ... 
‘Total inflow of capital . . £117,492,000 
Rarnings of investments of non-residents and incomes of 
absentees in excess of income derived by residents in 
the colonies from investments abroad. 123,637,000 


Excess of outflow over inflow .. eee — 106,145,000 


It will be seen that, leaving out of consideration the capital intro- 
duced by immigrants, the return to investors, togethcr with absentee 
incomes, has exceeded by nearly thirty millions the amount invested in 
Australasia, although the principal sum (£93,956,000) still remains due. 
Tt may be difficult to conceive how such a result has been possible, but 
the difficulty will be lessened when it is remembered that at the beginning 
of the period embraced in the tables the Australasian colonies were 
already paying an annual tribute to private investors of £3,517,000, 
and, therefore, on account of debts incurred and investments made prior 
to 1871 something like 88 millions might have been paid away during 
the last twenty-ive years without any reduction in the principal owi 

The movement of capital towards Australasia up to the end of 1870 
presented no features of unusual importance, for the total sum received, 
though large, representing as it did rather more than £38 per inhabitant, 
was not larger than might reasonably have been expected to be 
duced into a country so rapidly adding to its population and so fertile 
in resources. During this period the investments on private account 
und by the various Governments were almost equal in amount, but in 
the twenty-five years that followed the borrowing operations of the 
Governments fur outstripped private investments. The following table 
shows the borrowings of the State and on private account prior to 1871, 
and in five-year periods subsequent to that date :— 

Monoy raised tyr [Private Investments,| 


Period. —_ [Government or Local 


excl ‘Total. 
Bodies, Immigrants’ Capital. 





£ £ 
Prior to 1870 34,362,000 504, 72,956,000 
1871-75. 20,999,000 2, 18,607,000 
1876-80 82,804,000 1 000 44,211,000 
1881-85 $4,130,000 
1886-90 | | 49,077, 102,451,000 
1991-95 i 3 27,331,000, 


Total .. 217,136,000 132,550,000 | 349,686,000 








© Excess of withdrawals over investments, 
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table the importation of capital by immigrants hias 
been 4/18 this be taken into consideration, the figures given’'in 
the next table show the full amount for the period subsequent to 1870 :— 


‘Total one 


23, ian 000 
48,950,000 
90,504,000 
107,088,000 
30,705,000 


& vee £800,266,000 
_ The total indebtedness of Australasia to British investors has been 
set down in the foregoing pages as £349,686,000, and the annual return 
a. excluding absentee incomes, £14,601,000. ‘The weight of 
f head for each colony, both as regards capital and 
return, is as appended. Allowance has been made in the total of 
SS for intercolonial investments. The figures are for the year 





| Total Indebtedaens 
head, 


per 
ey! including Private 
(ees 








the table given above, showing the total amount of money, 
thut brought to the country by immigrants, introduced 
each quinguennial period since 1870, it will be seen that the 
‘etalon of capital during the first per iod was £23,010, 000, 
New Zealand received £10,707, “000, or nearly one-half, prin- 
of Governmental borrowings, the withdrawals of 

ital being nearly as lange as th nt 
‘New South Wales had, dur rf od, an. necession of 
eapital to the extent of £4,329,000 and £4 respectively ; in 
the one case the sum obtained by the State was £2,389,000, and by 
the public, £1,940,000, while in the other case the sum introduced by 
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the State was £2,861,000, and by private persons something less tha 
£1,500,000. The net sum introduced into Victoria was £2,982,00) 
the State having imported £3,352,000, while the export of -prival 
cupital was some $370,000. Tasmania received in all £1,210,000, ¢ 
which £220,000 was introduced by the State, and nearly one millio 
by private persons, which must be reckoned a very considerable sum i 
view of the smallness of the population of the islind. Nearly the whol 
sum introduced into Western Australia (£400,000) was by the Go 
ment. South Australia, even so far back us 187 
different position to the other colonies in regard to private investment 
During the five years the State introduced £1,722,000, but £2,661, 
was withdrawn by lenders or sent out of the colony for investmen 
Speaking generally, the period 1871 to 1875 was marked by larg 
public borrowing, with a very moderate influx of private eapita 
During the period the importation by the various Governments amounte 
to £2 per inhabitant yearly, the private investments being nét mor 
han 4x per inhabitant 

period from 1876 to 1880 showed a net importation of capital t 
the sees of £48,959,000, or more than twice the sum received durin 
the preceding five years. Of the sum named, New Zealand receive 
£15,396,000, or slightly less than one-third, Be its population wa 
only one-eighth of the whole of Australasia. The larger portion of th 
money brought to New Zealand was in the shape of Government loani 
which amounted to £10,884,000, the net sum received on account ¢ 
private investment being £4,512,000, New South Wales stood next a 
regards the amount of capital received, but the borrowing by the Stat 
and local bodies only amounted to £5,458,000, or half the sum raise 
by New Zealand, while the private investments amounted to u 
£8,170,000, of which nearly two millions were ees with i 
taking up their permanent abode in the colo The total 
ported into New South Wales during the five years was S13 BG 001 
Queensland received £8,028,000 during the period—an enormous sult 
considering that the population was not more than 150,000. The mone 
imported by the Government of that colony was £4,980,000, and tha 
invested by private persons, £3,048,000. ‘The Victorian 
imported £5,229,000, while the sum sentto the colony by private investor) 
over and above the amount withdrawn, was £1,949,000. The ‘Sout 
Australian Government borrowed largely during the five years, the'smt 
raised being £5,217,000, but, as in the provious period, the sum -witl 
drawn by investors or sent to other colonies for investment execede 
the capital introduced by £1,644,000. Both Tasmania and Wester 
Australia received lees capital from abroad from 1876 to 1880 than G 
the previous five years, the amounts being £954,000 and £20400 
respectively. The Government borrowings were £671,000 im the on 
ease and £365,000 in the other; but in Tasmania there wasvan’ 
ament of £283,000 by private persons, and » withdrawal of £161,000 
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the case of Western Australia. Taking Australasia as a whole, the 
spublic borrowings during 1876-80 were large, amounting to £32,804,000, 
or a yearly sum of pi £2 12s. per inhabitant, The import of private 
qmoney continued on a more extended scale, the sum received in excess 
of withdrawals being £16, Sail 000, but nearly five millions of thisanm 
were | tin by immigrant 
‘The facility with fe ican Thad ibesei ahaa) cies money 
on loan. during the five ears 1876-80 was an object lesson not lost on 
the other colonies, for the five years from 1881 to 1885 the sum 
4 246,944,000 was raised by the various Governments and local bodies ; 
while private investors, banks, and financial institutions poured dn 
money ee almost equal rate, the net sum received on private account 
being, in round figures, £43, 5604 000, These sums represent yearly 
amounts of £3 2a 4d and £2 18s. 1d., or together over £6 per inhabit- 
ant—a mite of increase in indebtedness quite unparalleled in any country 
in the next succeeding five years of Australasian history, Of 
the large sum of .£90,504,000 received by these colonies, the share of 
New South Wales was £30,473,000. In the light of this statement it 
is easy to understand how, during this same period, though one of 
drought and restricted production, the industrial life of the colony was 
‘marked by increasing wages, shorter hours, and full employment. 'The 
ion by the State amounted to £16,066,000, and by ivate 
investors to £14,407,000, but of the sum last quoted. £2, 19, vepre- 
sented the money brought by immigrants and entailed no burthen on 
the colony for future interest to be exported. This period was, so far 
46 New South Wales is concerned, the one marked by the most lavish 
‘borrowing by the State, though it yields to the subsequent quinquen- 
aium in regard to the importation of private capital. Queensland was 
the colony next to New South Wales in receipt of most money during 
iol underreview, the Government of that colony having obtained 
000, while private investments amounted to £12,506,000— 
mormous sums for a population of n quarter of a million, Included sn 
i investments, however, is the sum of £1,927,000 introduced 
immigrants taking up their abode permanently in the colony. 
oe ts of capital into New Zealand during the quinquennium 
were very heavy, amounting to £7,442,000 by the State and 
210,475,000 = account, or £17,917,000 in all. Of the private 
7,000 accompanied the owners who settled in the 
Whe capital received by Victoria, which in the two preceding 
amounted to very moderate sums, now rose to £13,002,000, 
Wiz, £8,519,000 on account of the Government, and £4,483,000 by 
Private investors, The South Australian Government in 1881-85 was 
#ill a large borrower, £5,895,000 being raised and expended during 
that time, while, contrary to the experiences of previous periods, there 
was an on private account of £1,000,000, Tasmania, also, 
si ‘increased its borrowings, the State raising £1,465,000 in 
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the five years, while £425,000 was sent to the colony for investment 
or was received with the owners The borrowing of the Western 
Australian Government for 1881-85 amounted to £463,000, but not 
more than £265,000 was received for private investment, or in all 
arty next period, 1886-20, ed b traordinary fi 

ie next period, 1886-90, was mar] very ext i features, 
The rege gepalation of the seven pert cei 3,540,000, yet during 
the short space of five years the various States pi these people 
raised and expended £53,37 4,000, while an additional sum of £53,714,000 
was received for investment on private account, or was introdaced into 
the country by persons who made it their abode. But even more 
astonishment will be evinced on considering the detailed figures for each 
colony. Of the large total received by theseven colonies, considerably 
more than one-half—£54,690,000-—was obtained by Victoria, and, as 
the population of this colony during the five years under review was 
1,070,000, the inflow of capital amounted to over £51 per iahabitant. 
‘TheState and local bodies borrowed and disbursed £16,987,000, which was 
the largest expenditure from the proceeds of loans that any colony eon- 
trived to crowd into the short space of five years, The private 
introduced was £35,792,000, and the sum brought by persons 
up their abode in the country was £1,911,000. These figures 
a sufficient clue to the astounding impetus which trade received 
during these years, and the corresponding rise in land values New 
South Wales, though not the recipient of so much money as its 
southern neighbour, nevertheless contrived to obtain £28,145,000—a 
far larger sum than could be conveniently absorbed in five years, 
especially as in the like preceding period £30,000,000 was absorbed, "The 
capital introduced represented £11,571,000 of Government 
£15,187,000 of private investments, and £1,387,000 brought by persons 
making New South Wales their home. The Queensland Government 
was also a large borrower, its lonn expenditure during the five years, 
1886-90, being not leas than £9,531,000,. The private capital intro 
duced, however, fell off largely. The sum received, allowing for with- 
drawals to the amount of £3,360,000, was £1,574,000. The flow of 
private money to New Zealand practically ceased during the period 
now under consideration, amounting only to £632,000, ss compared 
with £10,475,000 in the preceding five years; but Government 
borrowings still continued, and a sum of £6,560,000 was raised and 
expended. South Australia occupied an exceptional position, for 
though the Government introduced some £5,693,000, there was a lange 
withdrawal of private capital, or, as it may be, an export of eapi 
for investment in other colonies, so that the net import on public and 
private xccount amounted to £1,345,000. Tasmania, with its 
tion of 150,000, was well in the struggle for British investments, the 
State importation being £2,557,000, und the investment by private 
persons, £570,000 ; of this last sum £85,000 was introduced by persons 
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ec ee their abode in the colony. It was about this period, 
too, Western Australia began to attract attention as a field for 
investment, for over and above the sum of £425,000 introduced by the 
Government, about £1,009,000 wasinvested by private persons, perhaps 
one-fifth of the amount being accompanied by ‘the investors themselves. 
The recitation of borrowing just given brings the financial history of 
the Australis down to the close of 1890. Two years more of credit 
nd investment remain to be traced, after which came the collapse of 
‘eredit, and the events of May, 1893, still so fresh in the public memory. 
‘That two years Lae eennee after the close of 1890 before Australasian 
public credit in Londor. finally collapsed is true only of Victoria, and 
in a modified sense of New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. These colonies continued to be the recipients of British 
money, but private investments were—excepting in the case of 
on a minor scale. Victoria received fresh capital to the 
extent of £8,834,000, of which amount only £464,000 was brought 
in by immigrants New South Wales received from private invest- 
tents orer £5,000,000, but the withdrawals were also extensive, so 
that the net amount of capital invested was only £1,711,000. Western 
Australia received £952,000, of which £408,000 was accompanied by 
the owners. Tasmania received £792,000, and of this about £271,000 
was introduced by permanent residents. Withdrawals of private 
‘capital were already in progress before the close of 1890, and were 
continued from South Australia, but to less extent than in the 
fing period, New Zealand ceased to reccive any private money, 
hile Queensland, for the first time in its history, showed a net with- 
tirawal of capital, the amount of which during the two years was 
£2,011,000, bat as the State had introduced £1,! "017,000, there was an 
Aetual withdrawal of £3,928,000. During the two years 1891 and 
1892 the total capital isaported i into the seven colonies was £25,083,000, 
and of this £18,786,000 was introduced by the various Governments 
and local bodies. 
ing the three years which followed there was a withdrawal of 
private capital from Australia to the extent of £ 9,000, so that 
in spite of the importation during th and 1892, the 
i vs showed a net withdrawal . There was 
the period a movement of parently intro- 
isco, and £21,410,000 withdrawn nent was mainly 
between the colonics themselves, a1 \ i 
Great Britain. Looking at the figures i 
there was an importation in excess of wi val 686,000 into 
Victéria, and £2,382,000 into Western as Victoria 
is concerned, this introduction of mon of investment; 
it was merely the recall by the titutions of their 
capital from other colonies. This fected New South Wales 
and Queensland most largely. £10,162,000 was withdrawn from the 
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latter province during the five years, and it is a great tribute to the 
resources and stability of that great colony that this withdrawal 

have been effected with so little disturbance to its financial position: — 
New South Wales lost £4,481,000, part of which represents de- 
posits gathered in London and withdrawn during the panic, and part | 
transference of cnpital by branch institutions to the head office in 
Melbourne. From New Zealand £2,143,000 was withdrawn, and from’ 
South Australia £1,698,000, ‘The withdrawal in nearly all cases’ 
has been a silent one; and it is only when a financial institution’ 
absolutely fails and the courts are invoked to consent to the removal of 
assets that the community at large realise the process that has been 


raking the whole period of five years, there was a total of £30,705,000 
introduced. Of this sum, £28,653,000 represents the of 
the various Governments and local ‘bodies, the share of each being as 

New South Wales. _ £11, 655,000 

Victoria + 5,430,000 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

New Zealand 


Australasia... 


Tmmigmtion did not entirely cease, and during the five years 
£5,374,000 was introduced by the owners. 


Baskrne. 


‘The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sus-— 
ceptible of great improvement, and in 1898 the failure of many 
institutions which posed as banks directed attention to the ungent nece® — 
sity for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits be 
taken from the general public, but so fir no new legislation has been 
enacted. All institutions transacting the business of banking are 
required by law to furnish, in a specified form, quarterly statements of — 
their assets and liabilities, and from these statements and bee | 
balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have been compil 
returns furnished by the banks, though in c pliance with the laws of 
the colonies, are by no means satisfactory, being quite unsuited to the 
modern methods of transacting banking business, and they cannot Lg 
accepted without question ws indicating: the stability or 
the institutions by which they are issued, As a rule, nothing None 
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elicited. what is shown in the half-yearly or yearly. balance- 
uniformity is observed’ as regards the dates of closing the 

and the modes of presentation are equally diverse. Important 

ich should be specifically stated are Inmped with others of 

and, as a rule, current accounts are blended with other 

of being tely shown. The value of the informa- 

youchsafed to the lic is illustrated by the fact that it was 

to obtain from the publications of several institutions 


payment in 1893 the amount of their liabilities either to 
public or the State, and these particulars were never disclosed. 


Carrran, Resoveces or Bawas, 


According to the latest information published, the paid-up capital of 
the -two banks operating in Australasia, eaten of £2,000,000 
share capital of the Bank of New Zealand which is guaranteed. by the 
Government of that colony, is £21,468,491, of which £3,814,074 has a 
titrential claim on the profits of the companies. Below will be 
‘a statement of the ordinary and preferential capital of each bank 

ai the date of its last balance-sheet, with the amount of the reserve 
fund of the institution. In tie case of’ several companies which were 
|, there are reserves which are held in suspense pending 

— ‘of assets, and of them no account has been taken in the 
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P Pixelindre of £F)000,000 share capltal guaranteed by New Zealand Government. 
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‘The preceding table shows the position of the capital aceount at date 
of balancing, but most of the banks had made calls on their share 
holders which will increase their paid-up capital, The amount of these 
calls and the total working capital that will be available when they are” 
met are appended :— 





‘Capital paid and being called wp. 


Paid up. | Being called. hal 





Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) . 

Tank of Adelaide .. 

Bank of Australasia ...... 

Bank of New South Wales 

Banik of New Zealand. 

Bank of North Queensland (Limited) 

Rank of Vietoris (Limited) ..... 

City Bank of Sytney. 

‘Colonial Bank of Australasia (! i). 
‘Commercial Bank of Australin (Limited) 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) 
‘Commercial Bank of Twamania (Limited) ..... 141402 
English, Soottieh, and Australian Hank (Limited) ....| 968,055 
London Banik of Austentia (Limited) . 1,417,800 
National Hank ot Australaala (Limited) .. 1,868,031, 
National Bank of New Zealand (Limited) | 2.000 
‘National Bank of Tasmania (Limited). . 152,060 
‘Queensland National Bank (Limited) SSG 980 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) 800,000 
Royal Rank of Queensland (Limited) | s0as77 
‘Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 1,600,000 
Western Australian Bank ..... 80,600, 











* Exclusive of 2,000,000 share capital guaranteed by New Zealand Government, 


The paid-up capital of the banking companies now operating im 
Avstralasia i” Seance from £14,724,587 before the crisis to 
£21,468,491, or by £6,743,904. In 1893, however, there were in 
existence two banks, with a combined capital of £900,000, which are 
now defunct, 


Lianinirtes AND AsseTs or BANKS. 
‘The liabilities of the banks enumerated, at the dates which have 
been previously given, totalled £144,262,751, against which 
assets aggregating £173,314,011 were shown. The following table 
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gives the liabilities of each institution to the public, notes in circulation 

1 geome being ae from other liabilities. In some cases 
| small items which should be classed with “other liabilities” are included 
‘with deposits, as they cannot be distinguished in the balance-sheets :-— 





z 




















| Notes Other ‘Total 
‘Bank. in Deposite | Liabilities | Linbiities 
Circulation. to Public, | to Public. 

£ £ £ 

128,615 | 7.70058 8,080,775 
liga | 2amio0s 2,460,825 
13,070,364 15,122,864 

15,54, 842 2/580, 007 

iT19,152 

‘257,700 

127,814 6,006,220, 
55,004 1,122,703 
90,455, 2477698 

153,319 7,316,071 
aesiug a/935,019 
36,024 1,200,016 
40,019 5,244,728 
158,029 6,083,084 
291,066 5,360,237 
124,000 2,243,636 
‘19 ‘266,702 
yi 9,249,778 
Gare 269,479, 

TRO, 290 

20,313,603 

96,635 2,087,088 











* Inclusive of £3,041,214 Dobonture Stock 











‘The assets of each bank are shown below :— 


















| cote 
Bank. ‘and Bullion., Advances, |Othor Assots|Total Assets, 
f 
£ £ 
1,250,246 7,652,535 1,002 
44,752 1,602,370 830° 
SORE SIS | 11,184,025. 51M 
7,103,036 cit 003 
1,746,706 333,509 
74,007 408,407 
1,256,707 ‘602,819 2,102 
ot Sydney. 208 iasia4a | 1630 190 
i Dank of Australasia (Limited) -..... | ‘16,608 | Si /641 
1 Basking Cumpany of sytney Gai.) $0,680 | te‘onn 060 
ey (Li) , 00 
Bask oftteemeois (Linited) 190,680 | 1,648,627 
utd). ) Beised | 6zie'TT0 
: 1081340 | 
| 106,050 | 
100,81 
| 3,098 | 
927,680 
"485700, 215 


15,493 | 128,00 
15,326,000 | 8,520,068 
‘900,008 | “479,807 
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Resvirs or Workixe or Banks. 


‘The results of working of each bank for the latest period for which 
information is available are given below. With the exception of the 
Bank of Adelaide, the Bank of New Zealand, the English, Scottish, and 
Australian Bank, and the National Bank of New Zealand, for which 
the figures refer to twelve months’ operations, the amounts given cover 
a period of six months. ‘The dates of the balance-sheets are as shown 
on page 335 





Net Profits 
Jews Rebate on Bills 
‘current. 





| 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.)... Ordinary . 
Bank of Adelaide... ” 
Bank of ‘Australasia 2. ® 
Bank of New South Wales 5 2 
Bank of Now Zealand tbh 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) | Ordinary 
Mank of Victoria (Limited)... noe } 
City Bank of Sydney .. | | Ordinary < 
Colonial Rank of Australasia (Ltd... { Prarerential 


Commercial Bank of Australia (Ltd.)] 1 peel 1 
Commercial Banking Co of Ssvtney 
‘amilted) 


Ordinary 


Commercial Bank of Tasnisnia (Ltd.)| 
Ela, Scottiah, and Australia 
hank (Limited). 


§ Preferential] 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) | Brojerentall} 


National Bank of Australas (Lad.)..|4 Gryieccr 
National Bank of New Zealand (1d,))| Ordinary 
National Bank of Tasmania (Limited), 
jreenaland National Banke (Limited) 
wyal Bank of Anstralin C{mited) » | 
Royal Bank of Qaoensland (Limited)) 
Union Bank of Australia (Limite!) 
Western Austratian Kank ji oe 




















“Lose 1 Dr. balance, 


Baniina Business or rac Conoxy. 


Of the twenty-two banks operating in Australasia at the 
of 1896, thirteen had offices in New South Wales, eleven in 
elaven in Quoonsland, cight in South Australia, six in Western 
Australia, four in Tasmania, and five in New Zealand, There were only 
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two banks doing business in each of the seven colonies ; one transacted 
basiness in six colonies; one in five colonies ; three in four; one in 
three ; four in two ; and ten banks did not extend their business beyond 
the limits of one colony. 

The liabilities and assets of the twenty-two banks of ixsue operating 
in the different colonies during the March quarter of 1896 are shown in 
the following tablos. ‘The total liabilities of the banks are given as 
£108,538,078, and the assets a4 £145,665,903, showing a surplus of 
assets of £37,127,825. If the returns gave all the facts in relation to 
the operations of the banks, this surplus would be represented almost, 
entirely by capital or funds provided out of their own resources ; but the 

ital and reserve funds amount only to £26,495,000, so that there is 
& balance of about £10,633,000 to be otherwise accounted for. This sum 
represents part of the deposits obtained in the United Kingdom and 
used in the Australian business of the banks ; the total British deposita 
with Australasian banks is probably not less than twenty-five millions. 
The following figures will convey some notion of the business transacted 
within each colony. It should be noted that under the heading of 
its bearing interest hax been included perpetual inscribed stock of 
the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited), to the amount of 
£2,340,093, namely, £549,083 in Now South Wales, £1,398,734 in 
Victoria, £84,267 in Queonsland, id £308,059 in South Australia ; 
also, under the same heading, liabilities of the old Commercial Bank of 
Australia to the amount of £5,056, not yet dealt with under the recon- 
struction scheme, have been set down in the amount for the colony of 





Deposits, Balances 
due 


_———— Total 
to other 
Not bearing} Bearing | Banks, | Malilitien: 


Interest. "| Intereat 





e £ 
2,205,109 | 112,210 





‘The preceding table shows that over 95 per 
Hiabilities of the hanks consisted of deposi 
£108,538,078. The statements by ban: 
ion of Tasmania, distinguish between deposits at call and deposits 
bearing interest. In Tasmania, although not obliged by law to do 0, 
@ similar distinction has been made two banks out of four, and 
assuming that in the case of the other two banks the proportion of 
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at call to the total deposits is the same, the total 

ll are as stated in the tablo, viz, £36,022,813, or nearly 35 per 
of all deposits. 

‘The assets for the same period are shown below. Certain asse 
small amount, nob classifiable under any of the sub-heads of the t 
have been included in the total, and in the case of one colony te 
over-statements of the assets of some of the banks have been | 
Also, under the heading of “ Notes and bills of other c 
included we Treasury Notes to the amount of £486,! as 





Bullion, 








Merauic Reserves or Banks. 


The following table shows the metallic reserves held by the bat 
against their total Australasian liabilities, and also against 
liabilities at call, viz., deposits at call and note circulation. The 
however, cannot be taken as complete, as those banks which rec 
deposits in England and elsewhere, and which do not include 
deposits or liabilities, are shown in too favourable a light >— 





Goin Total Liabilities 
and Bullion, | Linbilitios iat Call. 





£ £ 
New South Wales 3,036, 3 11,841,157 
Victoria . ‘ 3 11,772,348 
Queensland 

South Australi 

Western Australia 
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It will be seen that Queensland apparently holds the weakest position 
in the proportion of cash reserves to total liabilities, and New Fenland 
in fon to liabilities at call. This, however, means little, 

that in some of the colonies many banks profess to hold gold 
peed ‘in excess of their wishes or requirements. 


Exrenses or Baykina. 

‘The balance sheets of banks, as presented to the shareholders, do not 
usually contain details likely to satisfy the inquirer curious to discover 
the amount of gross profits as compared with the net amount divisible 

shareholders, Allowing the same proportion of expenses for 
the banks not disclosing this information as for those concerning which 
paticulars are available, the following results are obtained for the last 
working year dealt with in the preceding pages :— 





£173,314,000 





‘| with the total assets, the net earnings represent 0-32 per 
en; and compared with the banks’ own resources, i¢., capital and 
feterved profits, 2°06 per cent. The gross expenditure above set down 
tiny be divided into expenses of management, £1,913,000, and interest, 
24,104,000 ; these together amount to 91-5 per cent. of the gross 
famings, the management expenses being 29-1 per cent., and the 
interest 61-6 por cont. It would appear, therefore, that for every £1 of 
ings, the sum of £3 8s, 10d. is spent in management expenses, and 
£1°%s, 5d. in interest. The cost of working banking institutions in 
Australia is undoubtedly very large; but this class of business is every- 
expensive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of some twenty 
British banks shows that the expenses of management amount to neasy 
Tis for every £1 of net earnings, 

Compared with their resources, the net carnings of Australasian 
tanks are far less than those of English banks, as will appear from the 
iillowing statement, which gives the rate per cent. per annum of earnings 
compared with total resources, including, of course, deposits and issue, 
as well as shareholders’ capital A x 

£5 d. £04 








Bank of Isle of Man 126 
Scotch Banks .....-.00 106 

‘Banks .. Banks trading in New South 
London Banks 13 Wales .... asvseeersee O08 07 


The expense of banking in Australia is largely due to the number 

throughout the country ; thus, in New South Wales 

ted are144 banks anc branches, or one to every 2,900 persons, while 

in England the proportion is one bank to 10,000 persons, and in Scotland 
‘one to every 4,000. 
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In addition to the Banks of Tasue, there 
and Land, Building, Investment, Trading, 
receiving money on deposit and transacting 
usually Beaitacen only by banks of issue. The land, 
other trading companies were presumed (o be in a 
even as late as bo year 1890. Their dividends to 
very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were 
of see carveat | in the banks of i pane might be 
interest offered was too tempting a bait to be resisted by a 
the investing public, and large sums were placed in these 
with the utmost confidence that they would te available when req 
This confidence, unfortunately, proved to be, in many in 
unmerited. The shrinkage of tae and the d 
estate generally, put an end to all unsound instit 
speculative lines, as well as to some other companies that 
ducted on reasonable principles. ‘The difficulties into which the 
epee fell may re ie most nae pe fig 0 rae pt 

wing money for short peri an it up 0 

Besides this, however, many so-called buildin, 
speculative land purchases, and having retailed the es tend a i 
prices, with payments over extended periods, proceeded to di 
Presumed profits among the shareholders ; with a result that 
easily have been foreseen, for in many cases the purchasers, after 
a few instalments toward the pee se the allotments on the 
of the companies, whose anticipa' profits were therefore p 
visionary, and whose Borate were really never earned, but, 
instances, were merely taken from the deposits, ‘ 


Savines Banks. 


The Savings Banks are on a very different footing, being to a 
or less extent under State control and otherwise 80 
they enjoy ublic confidence. The institutions classed ax Sa 
Banks m divided into two kinds—those worked in conjun 
with the | ‘ost Office, and, consequently, directly adminis 
State ; and those under trustees or commissioners, who are g 
nominated by the Government. powers! objects of these bank) 
to encourage thrift in the wor \ 
investment for the funds of shartnebte ndly 
and such like. The institutions, however, Med become #0 p 
all classes of the community are represented amongst their d 
— the banking crisis of 1893 had the effect of largely increasing 

ISiNess, 

In New South Wales there are both State and trustee insti 
for the receipt of savings, the Post Office Savings Bank hh 
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istied in 1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far 

Back as 1832, In both institutions sums of one shilling and any 
zanitiple of that amount may be deposited ; but, with the exception of 
‘the funds of charitable institutions and friendly societies, deposits 
exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such excess. From October, 
1894, to July, 1896, the Post Office Savings Bank allowed interest at 
$ per cent., with an additional I per cent. on accounts open 

full calendar year, but this latter privilege has now been with- 
drawn. During 1895 the Savings Bank of Now South Wales allowed 
3) por cent. interest, with an additional 4 per cent. on accounts 
Temaining open at the end of the year. A measure providing for the 

; jon of the two institutions has been prepared by the 
Government, and may shortly become law. 

Tn Victoria both Commissioners’ and Post Office Savings Banks, 
‘established in 1842 and 1865 respectively, are i eration. Amounts of 
tne shilling and any multiple thereof are recei and deposits in the 
‘commissioners’ banks are guaranteed by the Government, an obligation 
todertaken by it in May, 1893. During 1895 the Commissioners’ 
ope Bank allowed 2} per cent. interest on suns not exceeding £100, 
andl 2 per cent. from £100 to £250, the latter being the maximum 
‘amount carrying interest. The Post Office Savings Bank paid 3 per 
eent, during the year. 

Tn Queensland, Post Office banks only are in operation, the system 

ing from 1865. The interest allowed during 1895 was 34 per cent. 
mall deposits below £200, but in July, 1896, the rate was* reduced 
103 per cent. § 

Ty South Australia there are, properly speaking, no Government 
Sivings Banks ; but institutions administered by trustees were estab- 
lished in 1845, The rate of intevest paid by the trustees has been the 
tubject of many changes Starting at 3 per cent, it fell as low as 
Viper cent. in 1853 ; rose to 6 per cent. in 1858 ; and declined to 4 per 
cont. in 1873. Between the year last mentioned and 1892, interest 
uctuated between 5) and 4} per cent. ; and in 1893 it was reduced to 
ecorenat at which it remained during the years 1894 and 1895, 

1864. 



























Weatern Australia, Post Office banks have been in operation since 

One shilling and upwards may be received, provided not more 

‘than £150 is deposited in any one year, while the maximum amount of 

z must not exceed £500. Interest is allowed at the rate of 3% 
per cent. provided the amount at-credit is not less than £1. 

In ia, Post Office and trustee banks are working side by side, 
Sums of one shilling and upwards may be deposited, the interest 
allowed during 1895 being 3} per cent. both in the Post Office banks 
and in the trustee institutions. Interest is not allowed on amounts 
over £150. 

In New Zealand, Post Office and trustee institutions are also estab- 
lished. former commenced operations in February, 1867; but 
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some of the other class of banks are of much older standing, the 

land Savings Bank, for instance, having been established as far 

1847, Depe its of one shilling and upwards are received. 

was formerly allowed in both classes of institutions at the rate of 
Peer ip to £200, and 4 per cent. from £200 to £500; but i 
July, 1893, the rates allowed in the Government Savings Bank were 
reduced to 4 per cent. and 35 per cent. respectively, the maximum 
amount bearing interest remaining at £500, These rates remained 
in force during 1894 and 1895. The trustee Savings Banks in 1895 
allowed 4 per cent., but reduced this rate to 3) per cent from the 
beginning of 1896. A feature of the New Zealand Post Office Savings 
Bank is that deposits of one shilling may be made by means of twelve 
post jally issued for the purpose. This 
plan was adopted to encourage tl among children. Tt was recog- 
nised to be uo difficult matter for « child to save its pence until they 
accumulated ton shilling; but under the present aystem, whenever @ 
child receives a penny it may purchase a postage stamp and aflix it to 
the card in its possession. 

The returns of the Savings Banks show an enormous development 
since the year 1861. At that period the number of depositors in 
Australasia (excluding Taimania, for which there are no returns) was 
20,062, with the sum of £1,367,396 to their credit, or an average of 
#£AT to each depositor. In 1871 the number of depositors had risen to 
115,074, with deposits amounting to £3,675,772; but the » 
amount credited to each depositor was only £31 18s. 10d. In the 
1881 there were 311,124 depositors, with a total of £9,442,979, a it 
£30 7s. foreach account. In 1891 the numberof depositors had inereseet 
to 741,627, and the amount of deposits to £18,943,541, the average 
£25 10s. 1d, In 1895 the numberof depositors had risen to 894,879, wit 
deposits amounting to £26,097,176, giving an average sum of £29 3a. 3d. 
to each account, It will thus ‘be seen that there has been decline in 
the amount pe depositor from the period first mentioned ; but this 
is no sign of retrogression, for the large increas in the number of 
depositors, which must be taken into consideration, evidences the fact 
that the Joss affluent: classes of the community are more largely repre- 
sented in the books of the banks than was formerly the case. Th paint point 
of fact, the proportion of depositors to the entire population has 
inereased all along. Thus, in 1861 the number of who had 
accounts in the Savings Banks represented only 2°31 per cent, of the 
entire population of Australasia ; but in 1871 the fea had risen to. 
5°98; in 1881, to 11°33; and in 1891, to 1947; while in 1895 the 
proportion was 21°11 per cent., an increase being observable in all the 
colonies. Dealing with the individual colonies, the Queensland 
tors have the largest amount at their credit, averaging £40 10s, 7d, 
head ; New South Wales depositors come second with £39 16s, | 
while those of Tasmania have the smallest sum, their average being 
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only £21 1s. $d. The subjoined table shows the progress of accumula- 


tion in the Savings Banks of each of the colonies since 1871 :— 


South | Western New 
Australia| Australia|7™491%) Zegiand, 





‘Numune oF Derostrons, 





4.770 4,275 
61,054 
1 


arta 
‘795, 
734 163,613 








7 

‘% 
464,906 
1,640,515 
46,181 3,406,940 
400,610 


Derourron. 





£ 
a 





26 
3 




















‘The following table shows the average amount per head of population, 
and the average number of depositors per 100 of population, in each 


‘of the colonies for the year 1895 :— 





wc mys i 
Colony. 3 100 uf 
dot | Population. 





New South Wales 
Victoria oo. 





ulation ; while the largest amo 


in South Australia. 
ing table shows the number of depositors in the savings 


‘banks of the principal countries of the world, the total amount standing 
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at their credit, and the average amount per depositor, The figures a-© 
compiled from tho latest aralltblo rearars 





Amount Average 
Country. Depoxitore of Deponita in. | Amount per 
Savings Hank, | Dopositor, 





No. £ 
United Kingdom... 7,579,709 | 198,740,070 
Sweden ; 111,187 | 17,480,753 
Norway... : i 12,069,320 
Holland a 500 
Austria-Hungary . 
Belgium 
Ttaly 
France 
Denmark 


ons 


oe Fata eecic 
oe Se=weaowowele 


801,879 26,097,176 | 





The ‘izures for the United States are given on the authority of the 
olficial Statistical Abstract, and are, to all appearances, correct. 


Torat Deposits 1x Banks. 


If to the amounts deposited in the savings banks of the colonies be 
added the deposits in banks of issue, it will be seen that the total sum 
on deposit in banking institutions is equal to over £30 for each inhabitant 
of Australasia, The largest amount on deposit as compared with popu 
lation ix found in Western Australia with £42 1s. 9d, or £12 08 7d 
above the average of all the colonies, The particulars for each province 
will be found below :— 





‘the first quarter| endl of 1896, 


Amount 

Tstue | Deposite in 
Colony. for. | Savings Hanks, | Total Deposit Deere 
of 1508). Population. 





Sur 
wlwcercxno™ 


Now South Wales ... 

Victoria 5; 

Queensland . 

South Australia shaveee 

Western Australia .........0.) 

Tasmania ..... ... - tt 8 648,083, 

New Zealand... .... | 14,462,006 | 4,620,696 
| 


Austealasia.....ccceceeers) 101,309,7: | 26,097,176 | 127,406,910 





#|) S8ecuzer 
=| ea-Se 





DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 


As already mentioned, large sums are also deposited with various 
Building and investment societies, but the returns with reference to these 
av incomplete. The latest available figures show that the amounts 
#0 invested were :—In New South Wales, £1,281,810; in Victoria, 
£1,115,201 ; in Tasmania, £217,924 ; and in New Zealand, £224,650. 

In the following table are given the deposits in banks, including 
savings banks, and, where available, building societies, ete, at four 
decennial periods, as well as for the year 1895 :— 


72,908,706 | 158,402,730 
£06 








“Savings Banks only. Hanks of Tesue only. 


ble it will be seen that the increase of deposits in all 
banks between 1861 and 188] was exactly 100 per cent, 
he growth of population ; while between 1871 and 1891 
x head of population increased by about 133 per cent, 
compared with the figures for Great Britain, the amount of 
i head of population in Australasia far exceeds that in 
country, In 1861, indeed, the sum per head in Great 
Britsin was higher than in Australasia, amounting to £15 as against 
£13 in the colonies, and in 1874 the uze stood at £25 
head ; but ten years later, in 1884, it hu k i 
to £16. In the colonies there was no f off at any period 
util 1895—the total deposits per head in 1888 far exceeding the 
level ever reached in Great Britain, 1 however, there 
was a decline of about ten millions in the sum total of Australasian 
deposits; that is to say, the commercial depression which prevailed 
‘Bore or less throughout Australasia during that year caused the amount 
mentioned to be withdrawn from the savings of the people and to 
in meeting current expenses he maintenance of 
credit. During 1894 and 1895 there was a f i 
toria and Tasmania ; but the other color 0 
than in 1893—the Queensland, Wes 
even larger than in I 
as caressa 1891 Seacented to ov 
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Currency. 


‘The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United } 
Gold is the standard, the silver and bronze current being more 
tokens than coina Gold coins are tender to any amount, 
an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze for one 
‘The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given bel 
Teast current weight of a sovereign is 122° Imperial grains 
half-sovereign, 61-125 grains -— 

















Denomination of Coin. Standard Weight. ‘Standard Finen 
Eleven-twelfths 
Geld .. one-twelfth allo 
mal fineness ‘91 
436-3663 
94909000 
21818181 || syisty-seven-forth 
Silver...... TA SANS silver, three-fort 
87-7972 or decimal fineny 
43°63636 
‘2181818 
Avolrdupois, 
145°83333. |) Mixed metal, oo 
8750000 |) and xine. 














Tt may be stated here that in Queensland there is a le 
currency in the shape of Treasury notes, which have now 
superseded the ordinary bank-notes 

ie only coins struck at the Sydney and Melbourne Min 
gold, though silver and bronze of English coinage are also issw 
amounts of silver and bronze issued during 1895 were, at theSyd) 
silver, £4,750, and bronze, £1,260; and at the Melbourne Mins 
and £1,555 respectively. The Sydney Branch of the | 
ned on the 14th May, 1855, and the Melbourne on 
tis) 1872. A third branch of the Royal Mint is in course 
lishment at Perth. The amount of gold received for coinage 
end of 1895, in the Sydney Mint, was 21,963,952 oz, ¥ 
£31,972,579 ; and the amount received into the Melbourne Mi 
same date was 16,811,165 oz, valued at £67,055,209. 


ad 
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table shows the quantity of gold received into the two 
‘ints to the end of 1895, the metal received from outside sources 
distinguished from that locally produced :— 





Gold received far Colnage. 


Sydney Mint, Melbourne Mint 





on 02, 
New South Wales . 8,209,477 14,018 
1,442,689 12,930,575 
9,820,024 9,630 
78,736 391,171 
Western Australia 2,801 639,057 
‘Tasmania .. 12,187 600,788 
New Zealand aa 2,520,830 1,072,170 
Other Countries 26,797 163,778 
Old Coin, ete. ... 260,412 9,909 


21,963,952 16,811,165 











The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end of 1895 was 
£579,381,660, of which amount 39 per cent, passed through the Sydney 
4nd Melbourne Mints. 

‘The following table shows the amount of gold coin and bullion issued 
by each Mint to the end of 1895 :-— 





] Total Value ot 
Sovereigns. Half-soveroigns,| Bullion eta 
test 





£ | £ 
76,207,500 | 2,622,500 | 2,982,147 | 81,812,147 
61,020,786 | 332,819 | 5,699,001 | 67,052,696 





8,651,235 | 148,864,543 





‘The quantity of gold received into the Sydney Mint in 1895 was 
700,121 oz, valued at £2,768,447, of which only 202,317 oz, or about 
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26 per cent,, was the produce of New South Wales. Queensland con- 
tritintod 470,794 oz, or nearly 62 per cent. of the whole, the remainder 
being chiefly New Zealand produce and old coin received for remintit 
‘The amount of gold received into the Melbourne Mint for the same 
year was 1,092,820 oz,, of which 721,879 oz, or 66 per cent., was the 
produce of Victoria. | 

The gold coins issued from the Sydney Mint in 1895 comprised. 
2,758,000 sovereigns, while the Melbourne Mint issued 4,165,869 
sovereigns during the year. No half-sovereigns have been issued by 
either brancii since 1893, ‘The value of the gold coinage issued from 
the Sydney, Molbourne, and London Mints was as follows 


ey . 
jelbourns 
London ... 

Besides gold coin, the Sydney Mint during 1895 issued gold bullion 
to the value of £20,300, and the Melbourne Mint, to the value of 
£122,381. 

The annual report of the Deputy-Master of the Royal Mint for 1895 
shows the value of silver coin issued to and withdrawn from, and the 
yalue of bronze coin insued to each of the Australasian colonies during 
the twenty-four years 1872-95, to have been as follows :— 





Queens 
South Aust 
Weatery Australia 3) | 
cereal 176, | awa 
jew Zealay os “ 76,775 a 
76,77 8,775 
Artralania ceeson| 2112425 417,158 | 1,095,267 


‘These figures show an annual increase in the circulation of ail 
£70,600, and of bronze of £3,400, but no allowance is made 
figures for coin brought to the colonies or taken away by 

‘Complete information regarding worn coin is not avetable 
Melbourne Mint ; the following figures, therefore, refer to Sydney 
From 1873, when the Mint first received worn silver coin, until 1895, the 
amount of silver withdrawn from circulation was of the nominal value 
of £138,586. The actual weight after melting was 440,549 oz., and the 
corresponding weight of new coinage would be 503,948 oz, ‘The loss 
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while the coins were in circulation was therefore 63,399 oz., the average 
Joss being 12°58 per cont. From 1876 to 1895 gold coin of the nominal 
value of £824,312 wns roceived at the Sydney Mint for recoinage, and 

was found to have an actual value of £821,608. The loss amounted, 

to £2,704, or 0°328 per cent. 
‘As has already been pointed out, standard silver consists of *925 pure 
metal and ‘075 alloy. A pound troy of standard silver is coined into 
ix shillings ; that ix to say, 11-1 ounces of fine metal produce coin 
to the value of £3 6s, The average price of silver during 1895 was 

‘Ya 5§d. per ounce, which for 11-1 ounces gives the sum of £1 7s, 8d.; 30 

‘after making due allowance for Mint expenses and loss entailed 

‘by abrasion of the coinage, it ix evident that the British Government 
derives a certain profit from the silver coin issued to Australasia. 
‘explains why the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria have 
Bycatied the Imperial authorities for permission to coin silver to the 

required for circulation in the colonies. With the present limited 
of Australasian, however, it is doubtful whether the profits 

‘would do more than pay for the outlay necessary in connection with the 






Lrek Assurance, 


All the colonies except New South Wales have special laws regulating 
te business of life assurance. Except that of Queensland, the Life 
Asturance Acts require yearly statements to be made showing the total 
Susiness of companies in operation, and also certain particulars regarding 
the transactions within their own colony. In New South Wales no 
_ Jaw has been passed, and companies doing this class of business 

tain such by registration under the Companies or Friendly Societi 
‘Act, or by special act of incorporation. In the other colonies the Acts 
regulating, re tative of life pemarance deal chiefly with deposits to be 
thade by companies commencing business, and with returns of business 
teint ts no province are the full returns officially published ; 
" novertholess, interesting and valuable reports are prepared and circulated 

by saveral of the companies, and all information reasonably to be desired 
Lk tates their pages. Other companies pursue « different course, 

discloss very few particulars of their business. However, from 
“tuch sources as are available, the information contained in the following 
tee pes eee compiled. 

the seventeen companies doing business in the colonies, four have 
their head-offices in New South Wales, seven in Victoria, one in South 
Australia, one in New Zealand, one in the United dom, and three 
in the United States. The English company—the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company—has only lately commenced 
operations in Australia, and as the only particulars concerning its 
business which are available are the number of policies in force on the 
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Bist March, 1896 (1,028), the total sum assured exclusive of bonuses 
(£566,647), and the, amount of the annual promiums (£15,627), the 
company is not enumerated in the following tables, 

‘The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the 
various societies were as given below. The figures relating to the 
American companies are according to the returns of the State of New 

or 





“| Period Date of last 
|ot Vatunton. | "Valuation. | BRS 
I 


Inatitution. 





Australian Mutual Provident Society ....| 1849 | Aunual......] 31 Dec, 1806 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ".| 1369 | Triennial ..--|91,, ' 1806 
City Mutual Lite Awurancs Company! 1879] 4, 1...|31 ys TH 


mc 
Life “Aswaranice Company (Led.*) 1886 | Annual a, 1308 
Govtrala Altance Anmsnce Gorspenyy’| 1368 | elonnai-cc.]3t fj Ae 
National Mutual Life Association of 
‘Australoaia . woo] 4, ] 80 Soph, 1805 
Mutual Assurance Society of | Victoria 
(atch) 1870 | Quinquennial] 31 Deo, 1890 
Australian Fund Tite Asmurance 
Bosloty (LAd,) asa S1.0ct, 1801 
Colonial Stutual Life” Assurance Society 
(lad.) wit oe] 8 Deo, 1804 
Australasian Temperance and General 
Mutual Life Assurance 80 | 90 Bept.,1800] $9,130. 
Victoria General Insurance and Guaranteo 
‘Company 
Adelaide’ Lil ‘Asmirance’ and’ Gunrantes 
‘Company 6 | Quinquennial] 90 June, 180} 18,922 
New Zealand Government Life Insurance, 
‘Department ‘Triennial ...| 81 Des., 1808 | 1,377,568 
Equitable Lite Amimice Society of the 
United States a | Annual Bt Ped peed honing 
New York Life lusurance Company. °-.| cose} 3%) 2806 [a,909;200 | dae 
Mutusl Life Insurance Company of 


York sce | ” v9] 1898 )90,678,721 | 6,890,878 


“Inclusive of proportion of wurphis due to Industrial busines, | Information not available: 

















‘The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums 
assured in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversi 
bonuses, endowments, and annuities in force at date of valuation, Tess 
the present value of the future pure premiums thereon. The ne 
given represents the amount available for distribution amongst 
holders, and actuarial and commercial reserves, 

Of these sixteen companies, eleven are mutual, and the remainder are 
what is termed in insurance ance “mixed ”—that is, it 
companies dividing profits with the policy-holders. ‘Two of the institu= 
tions also transact industrial business. Most of the offices have 
sentatives in all the colonies, and one institution hax extended ite 
tions to London and South Africa. The New Zealand Government does 
not transact any business outside that colony. 

The following table gives the policies in force and the sams assured 
in each society at the close of 1895. The item “ Sums assured” means 
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sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at death, or on 
2) re eager limpet , 





Assurances. 
Policies in 

Institution, jexclusive | Sums Pretaiam 

of | ASUS | ont Yneome, 





61,078 
92,008 


9,088,048 |07,707,915 | 2,923,679 





























* Kuntralasian business only. ¢ Included in preceding column, 


The following table shows the business in force at the close of each of 
the last three years 








Amount Asrured, excluding Bonuses 
taaintion. and Annuities. 








704,307 
6,420,576. 
3,008,052 
4,727,701 

10,702,096 





ESE Assurance and Guarantee Com} 
‘Zealand Government Lite Insurance ee 
Lite Auuirance Society of the United Btates| 
of Now York...) 
jew ‘Tusurance Company ey 
———— 


© Australasian business only, but inclusive of bonus additions. 
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“of the depression, so that when the new business has been set against 
that which has Japsed, the net result is either only a slight increase or 
‘even a shrinkage in the volume of assurances in force. 


Assers anp Liaminirims ov Assurance Companies. 


‘The societies establish annually an asset and liability statement, with 
the object of showing the distribution of the accumulated funds and the 
amount placed to commercial reserve. The return is, however, in no 
way connected with the valuation balance-sheet prepared at the date 
of the actuarial investigation. The assets and liabilities for each insti- 
tution, for the financial year of 1895, were as shown in the subjoined 
table :— 








Capital, 
Hesorve Funds, 
ole., ots. 


and B 


5 
E 
E 


‘and. 
Amuuity Funds 


H 
3 
F 
| 





£ £ £ £ 
10,685,123. 927 |18,713,006 /13,102,618 13,713,005, 
705,185 1,007,327 | 1,087,708 
132,015 | 130,681 
81,276} 70,451 
972,829 | 
1,802,025 | 1,625,204 1,608,085 
au1a7z| 877,283] 800, 817,288 
| 1881,200| 1,203,628 
201,080 | 1,025,083 | 1,872,004 1,023,083 


221,068 | 1,262,924 


141,668 298,482) 185, 198,445 
00,022 | 0) 240,008) 1% 303,940 
4) 5411 
1,104,274 ats 15 | 70,045 | 2,409,190 
16,086,180 | 7,490,801 E a2 II, 24,875,985 


























‘© Imehastre of Fire and Guarantoo Branches, which cannot be soparated, —_ + Inclusive of £40,087 
‘belonging to the Industeial Branch, which cannot be divided under these heads. 


_—— 





More than two-thirds of skein Ieee eee 
on mortgage ; indeed, in these colonies insurance 
restricted to this form of investment, and to loans on 
remaining items require no special comment, except loans 
security and shares Investments of this character are 
‘Austra.asia, the amount invested aggregating only £94,125. 
of the colonies the companies are obliged by law to deposit 
with the Treasury as a guarantee of good faith, and the amount so — 
ingen ether Ser the head of Government securities or of 
leposits. 


Exrenses or Maxacrmest oF Assurance ComPAantna. 


‘The ratio of expenses of management to preminm income and gross 
receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the society and 
the proportion of new business transacted. The figures are given for 
what they are worth. That a more exact comparison cannot be made is 
the fault of certain companies which fail to make a complete disclosure 
of their affairs, and do not distribute their expenses of management 50 
that the cost of new business may be distinguished from that of old 
Joes the reports of other companies are unequalled in any part of 
the world :— 





Australian Mutual Provident Society 

Mintusl Life Association of Australasia 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd. 
Gitdeer 1 i) 
mt 


wustralasian 225 

‘surance Sociel 

Viotori General Toecran 
Assurance 


Avtelaide 
Yow Zealand Government Life Inwurance Depart 





Assurance iy vantous CounrRies. i 


The average amount assured per Mad: for each colony, and 


United Ki, » Canada, ant nited States, is given in tb 
following table. ‘The Australasian business of the American 
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tions excluded from the previous returns has been included for the 
purpose of establishing the Australian averages -— 


Premiums: 











~ 


cent eSanwoe 


£s 
36 
36 
37 
3.16 
37 
32 
39 
33 
37 








The amount of assurance per head of population was, in 
Australasis, £20 ; in Canada, £11; in the United Kingdom, £13; and 
inthe United States £12; while the average number of policies per 
thousand of ion was, in Australasia, 70 ; in Canada, 38 ; in the 
United Kingdom, 32; and in the United States, 23. 

‘The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these 
‘clones mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various 
‘eieties have acquired large bonus additions. The average existing 

inelading reversionary bonus, of six leading Australasian com- 
according to their latest actuarial investigations, was £348, as 
with the £285 shown in the comparative table. 
i seem that the practice of assuring life is much more 
in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced ; 
and. the average sum assured by each policy is less, the number 
of policies is so much greater, as compared with the population, that the 
amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher. 


AB 


i 


Faiespiy Socrerms. 


‘The services which friendly societies directly render to the State in 
enabling the Inbouring classes to combine for the making of due pro- 
‘Vision to meet unforeseen demands in the case of sickness or death, are 
clearly recognised by the Governments of the various colonies, and all 
such societies = io “gine according to law are gon bee 
privileges in consideration of the important part which they play in the 
Re eiiftee of the eomxraunity, in relieving the public puree of claims 
which would otherwise have to be preferred against it, and in maintain- 
ing the independence of their members and obviating the necessity of 


—_— 
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those members accepting aid which would have a tendency to 

them. The Acts regulating the operations of friendly pif th the 
colonies are all based on English legislation ; and, ples speaking, 
the following privileges, which are granted to ‘members of such societies 
in the colony of New South Wales, may be taken as typical of those 
enjoyed in Australasia :— 

1, A registered Society can legally hold land and other kinds of 
property in the names of trustees, such property passing from 
one trustee to another by the mere fact of pit fe and 
can carry on all legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 

. The Society has 9 remedy on summary conviction whenever any 
person— 

(a) Obtains possession of its property by false repre- 
sentation or imposition ; 

(6) Having possession of any of its property, withholds 
or misapplies it ; 

(c) Wilfully applies any part of such property to pur~ 
poses other than those expressed or directed by eke 
rules and authorised by the Act. 

}. Tf an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or insolvent, 
or if an execution is issued against him whilst he bas 
or property of the Society in his possession by virtue of his 
office, the trustees of the Socicty are entitled to claim such 
money or property in preference to any other creditors, 

. The documents of the Society are free from stamp duty. 

The Society can admit members under twenty-one and take 
from them binding receipts, which would otherwise be of no 
effect. 

. Tf it invests money on mortgage, such mortgages can be dis- 
charged by « mere endorsed receipt without reconveyance. 

» Its officers are legally bound to render account and give up all 
money or property in their possession on demand or 
and may be compelled to do so. 

Disputes can be legully settled according to the Society's own 
rules, 

. Members of registered Friendly Societies have the privilege af 
legally insuring money, on the deaths of their wives and 
children, for their funeral expenses, without having an insur 
able interest in their lives. 

. Members of registered Societies may dispose at death of sums 
payable by the ay by written nomination without a 
will; and this nomination may be made by youths of sixteen 
who “cannot make a will till ey are twenty-one. 
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Ti. Where there is no will and no nomination, the trustees may 

. distribute sams without letters of administration being taken 

out (a eae doing so in any other case would make himself 
linble for the debts of the deceased). 

The Acts contain provisions inserted with the object of securing the 
solvency of the societies. In most of the colonies these peovidcdie hat 
been operative; but in New South Wales and in Queensland the position 
sereetnsriies ociere is not 80 peetactcyee it should be, and steps 
are now being taken to place the affairs of the societies on a v 
actuarial basis, a 


Th the following table will be found the number of societies, the 
number of lodges or branches of these societies, the aggregate number 
of mem! the total amount of their funds, and the average amount 

in each of the colonies. The figures are for the latest 
‘iods, the dates being set forth below :— 





Average 
‘Total | Amount of 
Fu 


Members.) noah 


or 
Branches, 


Eh 





m | as 
| 3,002 | 248190 





$ 
a 
5 
Hi 
{ 
H 
o 





* Exclusive of 27 Isolated, speoiaily authorised societies. 


Tt will be seen from the foregoing table that, taking the average 
amount of funds per member as the basis of comparison, New Zealand 
‘oceupies first position with the sum of £18 &. 2d.; Western Australia 
‘eomes next with £17 10s, 4d. ; Victoria, though far behind, takes third 

‘with £13 12s. 9d. per member ; South Australia comes next with 
£11 14s 3d. ; and then follow Queensland and ' ania in the order 
named; New South Wales having the smallest amount, viz, £7 2s. 2d., 
to the credit of each individual member. 


Money Orpers. 


‘The business transacted in the various Postal Departments under the 
system of money orders has grown to large dimensions. This 
increase is due mainly to the greater s now afforded for the 
transmission of money by this method, though it is also to some extent 
attributable to the more general appreciation of the system by the 
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working classes. The following is a statement of the business transacted 
during 1894 :— 





Onders issued. Onters paid. 
Colony. —_— 


Number, | Amount, | Number. | Ament 





New South Wales. 431,417 
Victoria .. 244,617 
Queensland 107,262 
South Aust 

Western Australia 

‘Tasmania 


S 66,746 
New Zealan 7 VWS517 


Australasia. 1,193,738 (3,721,692 |1,130,243 | 3,554,004 





‘The average amount of each money order issued was £3 28 4d., and 
the business done by New South Wales greatly exceeded that of any 
other eolony of the group. The average value of money orders issued 
in the United Kingdom during 1894 was £2 Ls. 6d. 


Postan Nores. 


Besides the money orders mentioned above, a system of notes 
ig in force in all the colonies. The notes are issued for fixed amounts, 
varying from 1s. to 203 ‘The number and value of notes cashed during 
1894 in each of the colonies were as follow :— 





unter. | Amount 





415,992 
$13,167 
314,025 
199,815 

4,335 


Australasia... 





Theso figures show an increase on those of the previous year of 775,713 
in number, and £281,316 in value. 





Baykavurrerrs, 
‘The bankruptcy laws of the different colonies are even more dissimilar 
than the laws on most other questions of importance; they have also 
been fluctuating, and the subject of many experiments and amendments. 
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This renders any work of comparison difficult and unsatisfactory. For 
the year 1894 complete returns are available, and are given below. In 
connection with the table it must be pointed out that the figures are 
exclusive of 145 liquidations in Queensland, with liabilities maa at 
£292,510, and asset at £245, 637 ; and also of 252 private arrangements 
under the Insolvency Act in South Australia, for which the assets and 
liabilities are not stated :-— 





Number | _Assbown In Bankrupts’ Schedules, 
‘Colony. of $$$ $$  —_—__—_ 
Sequestrations.| Liabilities. | Assots. | Deficiency. 


£ £ 
1,852,235 | 995,935 
5,239,010 | 2,101,684 
193,295 $49 
122,158 | 98,308 
18,405 | 42,197 
52,648 | 24,117 
498,850 22 


7,976,599 | 3,702,112 








Little, if any, reliance can be placed upon the statements made by 
as to the state of their affairs, the assets being invariably 

Taking the figures given above for what they are worth, 

that the average amount of liabilities per bankrupt 

isl, of assets, £1,003, showing a deficiency of £1,158. In 
MUNTES a tabia the, crarepe Seuiee 2 hh tou. pears acl 1894 
ate given; the assets, however, have been omitted, as the statements, 
48 far ax some of the colonies are concerned, are palpably worthless -— 





Number | Liabilities 
shown in Hankrupts’ 


Sequestrations. ‘Schedules, 





| 
| 


= 
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Tpit functions of Government are much alike throughout Austral 
asia, and it is only to be expected, therefore, that similar items 
of eueerne should be found in the budgets of the various colonies. 
The chief point of difference is the extent to which local requirements 
are provided for out of general revenue. In most of the bane) 
vision for local improvements is a matter of which the State has ere’ 
divested itself; but in New South Wales and Western Australia the 
central government still charges itself with the construction of works of 
a purely local character, especially in the rural districts ; hence the 
appearance, in the statements of public expenditure of those colonies, of 
items of large amount which find no parallel in the other provinces. 
Also, when comparison is made with outside countries, other points of 
difference are found. In these colonies, as in other young comm} 
it has been necessary for the State to initiate works and services wl 
in older countries have come within the province of the local authorities 
or have naturally been left to be undertaken by private enterprise. Even 
at the present day it is deemed advisable that the Government should 
retain in its hands the control of services, such as the railways, which 
in the United Kingdom and some other countries are not gem 
regarded as forming part of the functions of the State, and it is on 
account of the administration of these services that the budgets of the 
Australasian colonies reach such comparatively high figures . 
The financial year of the colonies of Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australian ends on the 30th June; that of 
Tasmania, on the 31st December ; and that of New Zealand, on the 
31st March, For New South Wales the fiscal year was the same 
the calendar year until 1894; but in 1895 the accounts for the 
months were closed at the end of June, and the fiscal year began on 
1st July, as in most of the other colonies. It must also be pointed 
out that from the revenue and expenditure of Victoria, South Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand as given in the following table refunds are 
excluded ; for Western Australia there is nothing to show whether the 
accounts are gross or net; while for New South Wales and 
the amounts are given. The net revenue of New South Wales 
for the year 1895-6 was £9,073,091, or £7 2s. per head of population, 
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the net expenditure £9,707,523, or £7 11s, 11d. per head ; but as 
cannot be distributed over the various heads of receipts it 

been deemed advisable, as in previous years, to use the gross figures 
throughout this chapter :-— 





Per head of population, 





5 
: 


. | Expenditure, 





Sakencks 
pa 


ore 





o| ae Rao) 
abaakoe® 

e| enka 

+| sHoetee: 








* Including Northern Territory. 


is will be seen from the above table, the revenue of the colonies for 
‘the financial year 1895-6 was £28,539,239 or £6 14s. 10d. per head 
‘ | population, and the expenditure £29,229,800 or £6 18s. 1d. per 
leaving a total deticit on the twelve months’ transactions of 
£690,561, ‘The colonies which show a surplus are Queensland, 
Western Australis, Tasmania, and New Zealand ; and those which show 
‘@ deficit, Victoria and South Australia. For New South Wales an 
‘explanation is needed. It will be seen that the figures for that colony 
eye apparent deficit of £634,432. This is caused by the inclusion 
oh pteur of payments to the amount of £967,263, made on 
ious years, which Parliament authorized should be 
mst those years ; on the transactions of the financial year 
oar taken by themselves, there was, according to the Treasurer's 
financial statement, a surplus of £333,296. In regard to South 
peel, it may be stated that the revenue and expenditure of the 
ay proper were £2,521,409 and £2,509,468, and of the Northern 
ane i £63,821 and £131,220. The deficit. on the year’s transactions 
‘was therefore due to the administration of the great area north of the 
26th degree of south latitude. 


Sources or Revenur. 


‘The revenue of the colonies is mainly deriv ed from taxation and public 
services. During the year 1895-6 the ded £7,970,876, and 
other forms of taxation, £3,221,944; wl ways and tramways 
returned a revenue of £9,294,662, and post 

altogether a sum of "099'713,694 d 
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or 79-6 per cent. of the total receipts. ‘A division of the revense'Gt aie 
cite eergased 








Below will be found a statement of the revenue in 1895-6 on the 
basis of population. Tt will be seen that the average for the whole of 
Australasia was £6 14s. 10d. per head, the amount ranging 
£A 15s, 9d. in Tasmania to £14 de 3d. in Western Australia, 
high revenue in the latter colony is attributable to the influx of 
capital consequent on the discovery of the gold-felds. As all 
entering the colony are subject to duty, a large importation of 
neeessurily means a large customs revenue and increased fete 
earnings of the = aia 








| eeaeceae 
a| wonceant 
a| secon Rar 
B] aBaatent 
SlacwawatP 





Tt will be seen from the above table that the colony with 
highest revenue from import duties as compared with 
Western Australia, New South Wales being at the other end of the 
scale. A false impression, however, is apt to be gathered from a bare 
statement of the amounts per head, as it might be assumed that the 
provinces with the least revenue are the most lightly taxed, while those 
with large revenues are heavily burdened. ppetipleeseli ic 
truth is often the reverse of this ; for a low consumption of 
goods under a high tariff, as in Victoria and Sate Acer 


oF 
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no greater revenue than a high consumption under a lower tariff, as in 
SS ter derived from 

, i revenue deri taxation into that (a) 
peepee ly and (5) indirectly by the people, the former Saclaige end ad 
income taxes, stamp duties, etc, and the latter customs and excise, 
license fees, etc., the appended figures are obtained :— 


‘Total Taxation. ‘Per head of population. 




















Srotasuar 
i] e 


s| wrmmace® 








these figures with the returns for the year 1881, which 

given below, it will be found that the general tendency has been to 
increase the direct taxation of the people, on account of the diminished 
land sales and tho shrinkage in other revenue ; while, with the excep- 
tion of Queensland and Western Australia, the revenue from indirect 
taxation per head of population has decreased, despite the general 
extension of the number of dutiable articles and the heavier duties 
levied. This, however, is only what might be expected to follow the 
smaller borrowings and the diminished purchasing power of the people 
during the past few years :-— 





Total Taxation, Ter Inhabltant, 








Direct, | rar | Total. Direct | tact. | ‘Total, 











end) endl ead 
os50/2213/26 58 
081/11 0] 261 
oarT|eie 7} 312 
O1ijs2ti ese 
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Tn respect of the proportion of revenue raised by taxation, the 
colonies differ considerably. ‘Thus, no less than 60-9 per cent. of 
the revenue of Tasmania was derived from that source; while in 
New Zealand the proportion was 54-3 per cent,; in Western Aus- 
tralia, 47-9 per cent.; in Queensland, 43-0 per cent.; im Victoria, 
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415 per cent, ; in South Australia, 32-3 per cent.; and in New South 
Wales, only 27-7 per cent. The comparison, however, is only ii 

as showing the large territorial revenue that New South Wales 
fortunate enough to possess. 

Tn the colonies except Western Australia probate duties are 
levied, and in all the colonies except Western Australia and Queensland, 
Jand and income taxes. In Queensland incomes are only taxed in the 
form of dividends of joint-stock companies. A description of the 
and succession duties and the land and income taxes levied in Austral- 
asia may not be without interest, 


Pronaté axp Successiox Duties. 

New South Wales.—The Stamp Duties Act of 1880 (44 Vic. No. 3), 
which was assented to on the 20th June, and came into foree on the 
Ist July following, provided that a duty of 1 per cent. should be payable 
on the value of the real and personal estate of a testator or intestate, 
and on settlements of property taking effect after death. Under the 
Amendment Act of 1886 (50 Vic, No. 10) the rate of 1 per cent, was 
limited to property of a value under £5,000, and 2 per cent, was 
as the duty chargeable on estates of the value of £5,000 and under 
£12,500; 3 per cent. upon £12,500 and under £25,000 Pet cent. 
upon £25,000 and under £50,000; and 5 per cent. upon £50,000 and 
upwards. For a number of years there was no exemption, but by the 

bate Act 1890 Amendment Act of 1893 (56 Vic. No. 30) it was 
provided that estates not exceeding £200 in gross value be free 
from duty. 

Victoria.—The Administration and Probate Act of 1890 (54 Vie. 
No. 1,060), which was assented to on the 10th July, consolidated the 
law relating to the estates of deceased persons, and provided (that Ho 
duty should be speale if the net value of the estate left by the testator 
or intestate did not exceed £1,000; that if the net value exceeded 
£1,000 and did not exceed £5,000, duty should be payable at the mbe 
of 2 per cent, with an exemption of £1,000; and that if the value 
exceeded £5,000 and did not exceed £10,000, 3 per cent, should be 
charged, with no exemption ; exceeding £10,000 and not 
£20,000, 4 per cent. ; exceeding £20,000 and not exceeding £30, 

5 per cent. ; exceeding £30,000 and not exceeding £40,000, 6) 
cent.; exceeding £40,000 and not exceeding £60,000, 7 per cent 
exceeding £60,000 and not exceeding £80,000, 8 per cent ; is 
£80,000 and not exceeding £100,000, 9 per cent. ; and 
£100,000, 10 per cent, It was further provided that only one-half 
these rates should be payable on the net amount, received from : 
estate by the widow, children, and grandchildren of the testator or 
intestate ; but by an important Amendment Act, passed in 1892 (56 
Vie. No. 1,261), the half-rates were made applicable only to estates the 
total value of which was not more than £50,000 after all debts had 
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‘paid. This Amendment Act also considerably increased the rates 
of duty levied on estates generally, the new schedule, which is in force 
at it, being a8 follows :— 





] 
Excceding— 





*SEsersese*eesee™ 


34,000 


2 


100,000 


























* With exemption of £1,000, 


—The Succession and Probate Duties Act of 1892 (56 

Vie. No. 13), which was assented to on the 4th October, and took effect 
from the 7th September previous, repealed the Suecession Duties Act 
‘of 1886, and levied on property acquired by a person on the death of 
its former owner a succession duty of 2 per cent. when the value of the 
‘property is £200 and under £1,000 ; 3 per cent. upon property valued 
‘at £1,000 and under £2,500; 4 per cent, upon £2,500 and under 
£5,000; 6 per cent, upon £5,000 and under £10,000 ; 8 per cent, upon 
£10,000 and under £20,000; and 10 per cent. upon £20,000 and 
u 5 provided that when the successor is the wife or husband or 
issue of the predecessor one-half of these rates only shall be 
charged, and that when the successor is a stranger in blood to the 
r double rates shall be charged. Under the same Act the 

ing small probate duties are payable on the net value of the 


|) <Broperty >— 


3 Letters of 
Probates Administration, 
Nil. 


Nil. 
£1, 





South Australia,—The Succession Duties Act of 1893 (56 and 57 
Vic. No. 567), which was assented to on the 25th October, the 
Probate and Succession Duty Act of 1876 and its Amendment Acts of 
1881 and 1885, and imposed succession duties on real and 
property derived from the estate of a deoeased person ; on ents 
of property to take effect after the death of the settlor ; and on Property 
made over by deed of gift during the lifetime of the donor, not 
made before and in consideration of marriage, or in favour of a bona- 
Jfide parchaser or encumbrancer for valuable consideration. ‘The duty is 
levied on the net present value, and is fixed at 10 per cent, when the 
logatee or beneficiary is a stranger in blood to the person from whom 
the property is received. When the person taking the property is the 
widow, widower, descendant, or ancestor, it is subject to a daty of 
A per cent, if the value is £500 and under £700; if £700 and ander 
£1,000, 2 per cent; £1,000 and under £2,000, 3 per cent, ; £2,000 
and under £3,000, 3} per cent.; £3,000 and undor £5,000, 4 per cent. ; 
£5,000 and under £7,000, 44 per cent. ; £7,000 and under £10,000, 5 
per cent. ; £10,000 and under £16,000, 54 per cent. ; £15,000 and 
under £20,000, 6 per cent. ; £20,000 and under £30,000, 6} per cent. ; 
£30,000 and under £40,000, 7 per cent. ; £40,000 and under £60,000, 
7k per cent. ; £60,000 and under £80,000, 8 per cent. ; £80,000 and 
under £100,000, 8) per cent. ; £100,000 and under £150,000, 9 per 
cent. ; £150,000 and under £200,000, 9} per cont. ; and £200,000 and 
upwards, 10 per cent, ; one-half of these rates only to be charged when 
the person taking the is the child (under 21 years of age) or 
the widow of the deceased, and the net present value of the : 
estate is under £2,000. When the property is taken by a brother or 
sister, or a descendant of a brother or sister, or a person in 
degree of collateral consanguinity to the deceased person, 
donor, a duty of be at is charged if the net it val 
£200; if £200 and under £300, 1} per cent. ; E500 and under 
2 per cent. ; £400 and under £700, 3 por cent, ; £700 
£1,000, 34 per cent, ; £1,000 and under £2,000, 4 per cent, ; £2, 
and under £3,000, 5 per cent, ; £3,000 and under £5,000, 6 per f 
£5,000 and under £10,000, 7 per cent. ; £10,000 and under I 
8 per cent. ; £15,000 and under £20,000, 9 per cent. ; and £20,000 
upwards, 10 per cent. : 
Western Australia,.—No probate or succession duties are levied in 
this colony, » 
Tasmania.—The Probate Duties Act of 1868 (32 Vic. No. 1), 
to on the 14th September, repealed the Succession Duty Act 
imposed duties on probates of wills and letters of administration. ‘The 
duty is levied on the net value of the al estate of the 
or intestate, _ Where the amount is pate £100 no duty is 
where it is £100 and not more than £500 the duty is 2 per ply 
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Deceased Persons Estates Duties Act of 1881 

1) Sie amanda ceric eee 

3 Be re eed eae ip Act. 

andthe Stamp Act ‘Amendment Act of 1876 in so far ab they 

he rates of duty payable on the estates of persons, 

the following duties on the final balance of the real and 
left by a testator or intestate, and on settlements of 
effect after the death of the settlor :— 





Sean 





eek that no duty should be payable on property passing 
of the widow of the deceased, and that 
be payable on property acquired by the children 
en of the testator or intestate. It was further provided 
of property in which the widow of the deceased acquired 
or annuity which would be diminished by the pe 
n the estate, such payment should be delayed until the death 
or until she married again if by her second marriage she 
her interest in the property ; but in any such case in which 
tay i wa eecarae would ibe dieniniahed by the 
paymen' , it was to ‘inistrator of the estate to pay 
duty Ther lifetime, and secure to her such an abatement, en 
Pacietnt ed the amount, as might be agreed upon. 

By the Amendment Act of 1885 (49 Vic. No. 21) some important 
cles petecea wa Jaw ead made. The word “children,” who had been 
Sore tine privilege \ sie fae half-rates on property derived from the 

of their er, was defined as including step-children. 
it Corer the Act was extended to property made over by 
effect during the lifetime of the donor, and not being 
and in consideration of marriage, or in favour 
jurchaser or encumbrancer in return for valuable con- 
$ property passing absolutely into the possession of the 
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widow on the death of her husband was exempted from the paymentof 
duty, so was such an exemption made applicable to passing 
absolutely SE pe Spare pep Gone ae ——_ 
The isi principal Act in regard to the suspension 
Genito duty leronee 106 a entate fc rebidh ia aioe of 
deceased derived a life interest was repealed, and it was 


that 
perty in which a life estate or interest, a | 
i stiet ental nehy oer on 
of his wife, payment of duty should be made in ordinary course if the 
property possessed a capital value which would give an annual return 
of not less than £500 if invested at 6 per cent., and when bet 
was of lower value the widow or widower should obtain a not 
exceeding 50 per cent. of the duty. The schedule of duti 
the principal Act was repealed, and the following new scale imposed >— 
Not exceeding £100 
£100 and not exceeding £1,000— 


Over £1,000 and not exceeding £5,000 
Over £5,000 and up to £20,000 
On £20,000 and upwards 


with 3 per cent, additional in the case of strangers in Tlood, except | 
adopted children, 


Laxp axp Txcome Taxation 1x New Sours Waxes, 


‘The Land and Income Tax Assessment Act of 1895 (59 Vie. iced 
which was assented to on the 12th December, 
taxation of both land and incomes, The land tax is nad oo 4 
unimproved value; and by the mting Act of 1895 (59 Vie. No. 18), 
the rate is fixed at Id. in the £ from the Ist January, 1896. 
exemption of £240 is allowed, and if the unimproved value = 
in excess of this sum a deduction equal to the exemption is made, but — 


chargeable to the mortgagee on the interest derived from the 

-of the whole property, including improvements. The exemptions 
taxation comprise Crown lands not subject to right of purchase, ot held 
under special or conditional lease, or a8 homestead selections ; 

lands vested in Her Majesty or her representatives; lands vested ia 
the Railway Commissioners; lands belonging to or vested in’ Joc 
authorities ; public roads, reserves, parks, cemeteries, and commons; 
lands oceupied as public pounds, or used exclusively foror in connestion — 
with public hospitals, benevolent institutions, snd other public charities, 
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the University and its affiliated colleges, the 

sacks a and mechanics’ institutes and schools of arts ; 
and lands dedicated to and vested in trustees and used for zoological, 
agricultural, pastoral, or horticultural show purposes, or for other public 
or scientific purposes. Should the tax remain unpaid for a ‘peciodad two 
years after it becomes due the Commissioners may, after giving another 
Fearemotice, let the land for a period not exceeding three years, or, 
with the permission of a Judge of the Supreme Coury sell so much of it 
as may be necessary for the payment of the tax, with fines, costs, and 


Assessment Act of 1895 also imposed a tax upon so much of 
every income peeeree memes of £200, except in so fur ns it is 
derived from the ownership or use or cultivation of land upon which 
land tax is payable ; and the rating Act of 1895 (59 Vic. No, 17) fixed 
the amount of the tax at 6d. in the £ from the Ist January, 1896. The 
‘«xemptions include the revenues of local authorities ; the income of life 
wsurance societies and of other societies and companies not carrying on 
‘business for purposes of profit or gain, and not being income derived 
from ; the dividends and profits of the Savings Bank of 
New South Wales and the Post Office Savings Bank; the fundsand in- 
tome of registered friendly societies and trade unions; the income and 
revenues of all ecard pes charitable, and educational institutions of 
4 public character; and income accruing to foreign investors from 
ostomy stock. The regulations provide that in the case of every 
sy its income shall be takenas the income of the company in New 
South W Walewand fromi investments within the colony. Public companies 
arenot allowed the exemption of £200. 


Laxp axp Income Taxation 1x Vicrorta. 


The Land Tax Act of 1877 (41 Vic. N 
fo on the 11th October, was passed with 
large holdi For this purpose it, was declared that all “landed 
States " should be subject to taxation ; that a “landed estate” should 
tontist of one or more blocks of land not more than 5 miles apart which 
ooseaaeet ite area of upwards of 640 acres and a capital value 
‘f more than ; that the value in excess of £2,500 should be 
taxed at the rte of rr percent. per annum, but that only one exemp- 
tion should be allowed to a person or company owning more than 
“Ianded estate” ; and that tho assessment of the capital value of 
the “landed estate” should he based upon the average number of sheep 
which it was estimated to be able to maintain, £4 per acre being fixed 
i the value of land which could carry 2 sheep or more to that area; 
£8 por sere if it could carry only 1} sheep; £2 per acre if it could 
only I sheep, and £1 if it could not maintain an average of asingla 
theep to the acre. 





), which was assented 
object of breaking up 
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‘The Income Tax Act of 1895 (58 Vic. No, 1,74), which was assented. 
to on the 29th January, and took effect from the beginning of that year, 
provided for the levying of a tax upon incomes until the end of the next 
session of Parliament after the Ist January, 1898, the rate of tax vary- 
ing according to the source whence the income is derived and the tax- 
able amount of such income. The rates of tax are annually declared by 
a special Act of Parliament. For the years 1895 and 1896 it was 

provided that on incomes derived from personal exertion 4d. in the. 
Thould be payable up to £1,200; on every £ in excess of this sum up to 
£2,200, 6d. ; and on every £ in excess of £2,200, 8d. ; and that double 
these rates should be payable on incomes the produce of property within 
the colony, All incomes of and under £200 escape taxation, and this 
sum is exempted in all cases in which the income is higher. Land and 
buildings used by the owner for residential purposes are regarded as re- 
turning an income of 4 per cent. on the capital value ; and the income of 
companies whose head office is not within the colony is taken to be such 
a proportion of the total dividends of the company as the receipts or 
assets and liabilities (as may be prescribed) in Victoria bear to the total 
receipts or assets and linbilities. The exemptions include the income of 
the State, local authorities, savings banks, University of Melbourne and 
affiliated colleges, Working Men’s College, schools of mines, technical 
schools, religious bodies, registered friendly societies, building societies, 
and trade unions ; of societies and public bodies not carrying on business 
for purposes of gain to shareholders or members ; of mutual life assur 
ance companies whose head offices are in Australia; of insurance com- 
panies (other than life) taking out an annual license under the Stamps 
Act; and of mining companies, also such dividends derived from mining 
companies as may not be in éxcess of calls paid up du the year ; 
and income derived by foreign investors from the stock of Sones 
or local bodies, 


Diviwesp Tax 1X QUEENSLAND. 


‘There is no land tax in Queensland, and income tax is only collected 
on the dividends declared by public companies. This duty is rai? 
under the Dividend Duty Act of 1890 (54 Vic. No, 10), which 
was assented to on the 6th November, and took effect from the 19th 
September previous. The rate is Is. per £ on dividends declared 
by all companies having their head office or chief place of business in 
Queensland, provided that when the operations of such a tin 
extend beyond the colony duty shall only be payable on so 
the dividends as is proportionate to the average capital emy within 
the colony. In the case of companies which have not their office 
in Queensland, and which are not companies carrying on insurance 
business only, the duty is payable on so much of the total dividends as is 
proportionate to the average amount of capital employed in the colony 
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‘The Taxation Act of 1884 (47 and 48 Vic. No. 323), which wax 
toon the 14th November, provided for the taxation of both 
incomes from the 30th June previous, The land tax was 
‘on the unimproved value, the rate being jd. in the £; 
r the Amendment Act of 1894 (57 and 58 Vic. No. 604) 
il tax of 4d. was levied on every £ in excess of £5,000, 
ount of tax payable by an absentee, who was declared to be 
ho had been absent from or resident out of the colony for 
‘was ordered to be increased by 20 percent. The exemptions 
} the Jand tax comprise Crown lands which are not subject to any 
| for sale or right of purchase, park lands, public ronds, public 
oie neta and land = solely for Pape 
purposes, or any institute under the provisions 
Act of 1874. Tt is provided that an assessment shall be 
‘three years, and that the distribution of the tax shall be 
to the ietary interest held in the land. It is 
that if the payment of the tax has been in arrear for 
‘two years the Commissioner may, after giving another yeur's 
notice of his intention, let the land from year to year, and after 
u from the rents the amount of tax, with costa and expenses, 
hold the bal for the benefit of the owner ; or he may even go 50 
8 to petition the Supreme Court for permission to sell so much of 
d as may be necessary for the payment of the tax and costs and 


come tax imposed by tho Taxation Act of 1884 varied accord- 
¢ source whence the income was derived. On incomes derived 
ersonal exertion the tax originally payable was 3d. in the £, and 
the produce of property 6d. in the £; but under Act 55 

. No. 548 the taxation on both sources of income for tho 
temporarily increased 50 per cent., and for the year 1893 
nd 57 Vie. No. 572), 100 per cent. The further Amendment 
and 58 Vie. No. 604, assented to on the 21st December, 1894, 
personal exertion 


permanently raised the tax on incomes derived from 
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to 44d. in the £ up to and including £800, and 6d. for every £ in 
exceas of that sum, with double these rates on incomes the produce of 
property. The original sum exempted from taxation was £300, but 
this was reduced to £200 in 1887 by Act 50 and 51 Vic. No. 423; 
and under the Amendment Act of 1895 (58 and 59 Vic. No. 624) it 
wat declared that for the financial year ending 30th June, 1896, the 
exempted sum should be £120 if the income did not exceed while 
if it exceeded £300 there should be noexemption. Under the principal 
Act the basis of taxation was fixed as the income derived from property 
during the preceding year, and the average income derived from 
exertion during the last three years; but the Amendment Act of 1885 
(48 and 49 No, 356) placed the assessment of the incomes from 
personal exertion on the same basis as those the produce of Z 
The exemptions from taxation comprise the incomes of municipal cor 
porations and district councils; of companies, public bodies, and societies 
not carrying on business for purposes of gain to be divided asm 
shareholders or members; and of friendly societies. Land and buil 
occupied by the owner for residential purposes are taken ax 

an income of 5 per cent. on the capital value, and the Amendment Act 
of 1887 (50 and 51 Vic. No, 423) declared the income of a company 


to be the produce of property for taxation purposes. 


Laxp asp Income Taxation in TasMANtA. 


The Real and Personal Estates Duties Act of 1880 (43 Vie. No. or 
which was assented to on the 26th February, and took effect from the 
Ist of the same month, imposed taxes.on real estate and on the dividends 
of public companies carrying on business within the colony. The daty 
payable on land and tenements was fixed at 9d. por 4 of the assensed 
annual value, Where the taxable property was of small value, being 
assessed at not more than £20 per year, or was let to weekly or monthly 
tenants, whom it would have been impossible to hold responsible for the 
tax, or where the buildings were let out in apartments and it would have 
been inconvenient to distribute the tax over the various tenants, the 
owner was looked to for payment in the first instance; but with thess 
exceptions the tax was payable by the occupier, who had the le xigiite 
claim from the landlord if he did not own the property himself, If the 
property were mortgaged, the mortgagor was called upon to pay the full 
amount of the tax, but was entitled to recover from the note 
proportion payable on the sum advanced on the mortgage, and the 
Amendment Act of 1881 (45 Vie. No. 11) he was empowered to deduet 
this proportion from the interest due to the mortgagee and hand 
balance over. ‘The estate which was exempted from sexstiati 

property belonging to municipal corporations; churches other 

ot used solely for public worship ; public schools under the Board 
of Education ; public libraries and museums; hospitals, benevolent 





i until 
i 1888 (52 Vie. No. 31 
o on the 16th October, and imposed a tax of 


ib Act of 1808 (08 Via Ne arhihe tae 
d ‘on such lands only after of the 
| been paid or had become due. The principal Act declared that 
a reek oo ecstions oh be assessed every three 
years, but the Amendment Act of 1890 (54 Vic. No, 24) provided that 
should be made whenever Parliament might authorise 
done. The owner of the land was looked to directly for the 
of the tax, unless he resided out of the colony or could not be 
in which case the occupier became responsible, but was allowed 
tiers tai thi acct of ie rect. ‘The Commissioner was 
to let the land if the tax remained unpaid six months after 
Sore ee een prone) of mcindige of. the: Supeemne ieee 
tax remained unpaid for two years; and it was 
Dette tas aenente aie he wcoenk st tase 
had been deducted, should be handed over to the owner 
i ; of the property which had 
! : the principal Act the mortgagor of any land was 
i deduct from the interest due to the mortgagee such a propor- 
0 it of tax as the sum advanced on the mortgage bore to 
eaten cli tis land; but in 1895, when an Income 
Neer rata otijeon to mortance canoe 
3 owner any lane subject to mortgage mi, ib luct 
rer anlt tothe Binte.capel=th cfm panied 
dvanced on such mortgage, w! 
eee ie, from the Ist January, 
of land tax was 4d. por £ of assessed capital value, but 
1804 ander Act 98 Vie No.) the tax wa rand to 
ich it remains, 
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The tax on the dividends of public companies, which was imposed by 
the Real and Personal Estates Duties Act of 1880, was fixed at 9d. in 
the £. It was provided that companiex whose head offices were 
outside the colony should pay duty on the dividends accruing to share- 
holders on the Tasmanian register, while if there were no shareholders 
residing in the colony, or if the amount of the dividends accruing to the 
Tasmanian shareholders did not reach £50, the company should be 
liable to pay this sum, and if the dividends accruing to such shareholders 
should be over £50 and not more than £100, the company should be 
liable to pay the sum of £100. ‘This provision originally applied to.all 
foreign companies ; but the Amendment Act of 1880 (44 Vic. No. 15) 
made an exception in the case of insurance companies of all kinds, 
which it was decided to tax at the rate of £2 10s. for every £100 of 
gross premiums received within the colony, with a minimum sum of 
£25 payable to the State and a maximum of £50, Still another change 
was made in 1892, when Act 56 No. 12 made the foregomg 
provision applicable to companies carrying on life business only, and 
imposed a duty of £50, in addition to 9d. per £ of gross dividends, on 
every company effecting any other form of insurance whose head office 
was in Tasmania, and on every such company whose head office was 
outside the colony, in lieu of the duty of 9d. per £, £2 10s. on every 
£100 of net premiums received by the company over and above the sum 
of £1,500. It was likewise provided by this Amendment Act that 
banking companies whose head oflices were not in Tasmania should 

9d. per £ on such proportion of the total dividends declared by the 
companies as the Tasmanian deposits held to the total deposits, and this 
rate was raised to 1s. in the £ in 1894 by Act 58 Vie. No, 19, 

With the exception of the duties payable by banking and insurance 
companies whose head offices were not in the colony, the taxes on the 
dividends of companies imposed by the Real and Personal Daties Act 
of 1880 and its Amendment Acts were repealed by the Income Tax 
Act of 1894 (58 Vic. No. 16), assented toon the 21st August, which 
provided that from the 31st July, 1894, to the 31st December, 1897, 
8d. per £ should be payable on incomes derived from personal exertion, 
1s. per £ on incomes the produce of property, and 1s. per £ on the 
profits of public companies. The chief exemptions were the revenues of 
municipal corporations and other local authorities; incomes of com- 
panies, societies, or public bodies or trusts not carrying on business 
with « view to a distribution of profits amongst their shareholders or 
members; the funds and incomes of registered friendly societies and 
trade unions; income accruing to foreign investors in Tasmanian 
Government stock; rents from land subject to land tax ; incomes of 
banking and insurance companies which have not their head offices in 
the colony ; and incomes of persons who have not been resident in the 
colony for at least twelve months. It was provided that persons deriv 
ing income from sources outside the colony should not be taxed in 
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respect of the sume if income tax had been paid upon the money in the 
colony or country whence it was derived. Under the principal Act all 
incomes not exceeding £150 in amount, whether derived from personal 
exertion or from property, were exempt from taxation ; on all incomes 
exceeding £150 and not exceeding £400, the sum of £120 escaped 

; and all incomes over £400 were taxed to the full extent. 
Bat the Amendment Act of 1895 (59 Vic, No. 20) provided that the 
bp ad exemptions should only apply to incomes derived from personal 

3 and that where the money was the produce of property 
incomes not exceeding £100 in amount should be exempted from taxa- 
tion, while only £80 should be exempt when the income exceeded £100 
and did not exceed £400, It was also provided by this Amendment 
‘Act that when the income was derived from both sources no tax should 
te payable if the total amount did not execed £150 and the part derived 
from property was less than £100, and that an exemption of £120 should 
be if the total income was in excess of £150 but did not exceed 
£400, and the sum derived from property was less than £100, 


Laxp anp Income Taxation 1s New Zranaxp- 


_ The Land and Income Tax Assessment Act of 1891 (54 and 55 Vie. 
No. 18), which was assented to on the 8th September, repealed the 
Assessment Act of 1885 and its Amendment Act of 1886, 

and imposed a tax upon incomes and an ordinary tax upon land 
and the amount of which it was provided should be fixed 
ey a Rating Act; and also an additional graduated tax 
unimproved value of land, the rates of which were fixed by 

Assessment Act. The rate of the ordinary tax upon land and 
‘mortgages at present stands at ld. in the £ of capital value. It was 
‘originally provided that the owner of any land should pay the tax 
‘on the actual value of his land and improvements thereon, and also 
‘on the value of any mortgages which he might hold over other land, 
Tesé the yalue of improvements up to £3,000, and of any mortgage 
which might be owing on his land. If, then, the net value did not 
‘exceed £1,500, an exemption of £500 was allowed, but for every £2 by 
which the net value exceeded the sum of £1,500 the exemption of £500 
was reduced by £1, ao that when the value reached the sum of £2,500 
there was no exemption at all. An important alteration was made in 
1893 by Act 57 Vic. No. 33, which exempted all improvements, leaving 
only the unimproved value of the land subject to the ordinary tax. A 
further exemption to that already mentioned was provided by the prin- 
cipal Act in the case of land owned and mortguges held by persons 
incapacitated by age, ill-health, or other cause from earning further 
income from business or employment, the exemption of £500 being 
raised to £2,000 if the annual income produced by the land and mort- 
gages did not amount to a larger sum than £120, afterwards raised to 
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£200 by the Amendment Act of 1892 (56 Vic. No. 54). Mortgages 
are treated as land, and the holder is allowed the exemption of £500 
from the ordinary tax. 

The gmduated land tax is imposed on all land possessing an 
unimproved value of £5,000 and upwards, an important difference 
between the two taxes being that the mortgagee escapes the gradu 
ated tex, and no deduction is allowed to the mortgagor in consider 
tion of any sum which may be advanced on the ‘The 
principal Act provided that on an unimproved value of £5,000 and 
under £10,000, 4d. per £ should be payable; on £10,000 and under 
£20,000, Jd. per £; £20,000 and under £30,000, qd. ; £30,000 and 
under 0, Jd. ; £40,000 and under £50,000, gd. ; £50,000 and 
under £70,000, fd. ; £70,000 and under £90,000, fd. ; £90,000 and 
under £110,000, 1d. ; £110,000 and under £130,000, 1}d.; £130,000 
and under £150,000, 1jd.; £150,000 and under £170,000, 
£170,000 and under £190,000, 144. ; £190,000 and under £21 
1fd.; and £210,000 and over, 1d. per £ ; and it was further 
that an absentee, who was declared to be a person who had been absent 
from or resident out of the colony for a period of three years or more, 
should pay a graduated tax of 20 per cent. additional to the schedule 
rates. These rates, however, were abolished by the Amendment Act of 
1893 (57 Vic. No. 33), and the following schedule substituted £5,000 
and under £10,000, 4d. per £; £10,000 and under £15,000, 4d. > 
£15,000 and under £20,000, jd. ; £20,000 and under £25,000, 4d. ; 
£25,000 and under £30,000, 4d. ; £30,000 and under £40,000; 3 

£50,000 and under £70,000, id. 
£70,000 and under .£90,000, iri . ; £90,000 and under £110,000, 1 
£110,000 and under £130,000, 1} £130,000 and under £150) 

, 1§d.; £170,000 and under 
£in0, 000, Vd. ; £190,000 and under £21 ,000, 1fd. ; and £210,000 
and over, 2d. per £. 

It was originally provided that returns of land and mortgages should 
be made annually by companies and triennially by persons, but under 
the Amendment Act of 1894 (58 Vic. No 65) such returns: must 
now be made biennially in both cases. Purchasers’ of Crown lands 
on credit are liable to taxation, and the owner of « leasehold interest 
in land is liable to taxation in respect of the value of such interest. 
It was declared by the principal Act that the exemptions to the land 
tax should comprise Crown lands; lands vested in Railway Com- 
missioners (the Railway Commission has now been abolished)and in local 
governing bodies ; land used solely in connection with a place of 
or a place of residence for the clergy of any religious body, or in eonnee- 
tion with public schools established under the Tlueation Act of 1877, 
or with any other school not carried on exclusively for gain or profit, 
but the maximum area of land exempted for the purposes of 
carried on for profit is 15 acres; the site of a university or or 
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0 oasptuldbeaiae aepapmapee or the site of a public 
— ance. nics’ institute, arr of mines; a public 

cemetery or gro the ground or place. meeting of an; 
cultural + provided it be the property of coat soclnty stones 
of meeting of a friendly society or Masonic lodge, or of a registered 
‘Juilding society ; Innd used for the purposes of public charitable institu- 
tions constituted under the ‘Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act, 
and of other charitable institutions not carried on for gain or profit ; public 
gardens, domains, or recreation or other public reserves not occupied by 
a tenant, and all all public roads and streets ; land owned and occupied by 
Maoris, and not leased to or occupied by any person other than the 
Maori owner ; and any public railway, including the land occupied and 
used as permanent way and for yards, stations, and sheds, and all 
buildings used for the purposes of railway traffic only. Further 
lnid down by the Amendment Act of 1892 (56 Vic. No. 64) 
comprise all land owned and mortgages held by any friendly society 
‘within the meaning of the Act; all land owned and mortgages held by 
any savings bank constituted under the Savings Bank Act of 1858 ; all 
Tand owned and mortgages held by the Commissioners of Sinking Funds 
ander the Public Debts Sinking Funds Act of 1868, or by the trustees 
‘of any local authority whose revenues are exempt from taxation ; and 

‘all mortgages held by or on behalf of any charitable institution. 

Still another exemption was provided for by the Amendment Act of 
1895 (59 Vic. No. 70), namely, all land owned and mortgages held by or 
‘on behalf of any religious body, the proceeds of which land and mortgages 
are devoted to the support of aged or infirm ministers, or of widows or 

H of ministers. It was also declared by this Amendment 
Act that native land occupied by any other person than the Maori 
‘owner should be subject. to one-half of the ordinary land tax in respect 
of the Maori landowner's interest therein, while being exempt from the 
paid tax, and that all mortgages held by or in trust for Maoris 
be liable to the payment of ordinary land tax. Mortgages held 
by banking co: are reached by the income tax ; and the Amend- 
ment Act of 1883 (57 Vie. No. 33) exempted land owned and mortgages 
held by any registered building society from taxation, the profits derived 
by members being subject to income tax. The principal Act gave the 
Commissioner for Taxation power to purchase at the returned value, with 
10 per cent. added, land which seemed to him to be undervalued ; but 
by the Amendment Act of 1892 the Commissioner is required in such a 
case to give notice to the owner, within twelve months of the signing of 
the assessment roll, that he must increase the value of the land to the 
sum placed upon it by the taxation authorities. If the owner is not 
to 


‘willing to increase the value to the sum notified by the Commissioner, 
he may sopeto the Resident Magistrate to assess the value; but 
should he neither adopt this course nor consent to the Commissioner's 


valuation within thirty days, the Commissioner may recommend that 
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the Government should purchase the land at the returned value: 
10 per cent. On the ste hand, if the owner is not satisfied ba 
patra at which the land has been assessed, whether by the Board of 
Review or not, he may call upon the Commissioner to reduce the valua- 
tion to a certain sum or to purchase the land at this price. 

The income tax is payable upon income derived from employment and 
from business, including investments other than those in 
land, upon which ordinary land tax is levied. An exemption of 2300. 
is allowed to every person domiciled in the colony, this concession hay 
been withdrawn from absentees by the Amendment Act of 1893 
Vic. No. 33) ; but no exemption is alanesd to a public company. 
rate of tax is ‘Gd. in the £ on the first taxable £1,000, and Is on 
additional £, except in the case of public companies, which pay 1s. | 
£ on the whole sum. The income of public companies is declared to 
the amount of dividends earned, sums carried to reserve fund, 
other profits made or income derived by such companies. ‘To this jiro- 
vision exception i is made in the case of banking companies, insurance 

shipping companies, and loan, building, and investment 

companies, It was originally provided that banki should 


ng oc 
be taxed upon the income derived from mortgages ; but hy the Amend- 
ment Act of 1893 (57 Vic. 33) it was decided that their income 


should not be assessed at less than £10,000 ; and by the Amendment 
Act of 1894 (58 Vic. No. 65) it was declared that 
company should be assessed for income tax at the rate of 7s, od bist 
‘of the average of the total liabilities and assets for the four 
of the preceding year. The shareholders of ioan, building, and 
ment companies are personally taxed upon the amount of income derived 
from such societies. The regulations issued in March, 1893, declare 
that a person or company engaged in business as the owner or charterer 
of shipping shall be assessed upon the income derived from such business 
earried on in New Zealand and with places beyond he ed and — 
that when the head office of a person or company 
business is outside the colony the agent shall be lable toibe see | 
income tax on 5 per cent. of the receipts from the carriage of 

and live stock shipped at New Zealand ports. It is also 

these regul 3 that the income of every insurance on 

be taken as the income derived from business carried on ane 
and from investments within the colony other than those in iid by 
mortgages of land. The exemptions to the income tax Lise 
principal Act comprise the revenues of any county council, 
council, town road board, harbour board, public university, 
school, “education hoard, school commissioners, licensing committee, 
every ‘other local authority receiving revenue of any kind for the 

of or in relation to local self-government ; the income of 
societies and building societies, and of all | public bodies and societies not 
carrying on business for purposes of gain to be divided amongst the 
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shareholders or members ; and income derived by the owner or occupier 
from any land on which land tax is payable, and from mortgages of such 
dand. By the Amendment Act of 1892 the income of any savings bank 
constituted under the Savings Bank Act of 1858, and the income of any 
public charitable institution, were alxo exempted. Also, when a person 
‘occupies for pw of business or employment land on which he pays 
Tand tax, he is allowed to deduct from his income a sum equal to 5 per 
cent, on the amount on which he is liable to pay land tax. 

‘Under the Amendment Act of 1892 (56 Vic. No. 54) it was provided 
that income derived from the proceeds of gales of goods by an agent 
acting on behalf of « principal outside the colony should be subject to 
fneome tax. This was found to place agents with « place of business 
ata disadvantage compared with commercial travellers, and according}: 
an Amendment Act (59 Vic. No. 70) was passed in 1895, making it 
i ive that a person who does not reside permanently in the 
peg: aod who offers or exposes goods for sale or disposition by sample 
‘or otherwise, shall take out an annual license, the fee for which is fixed 
‘by regulation at £50. 


Revexve rrom Direct Taxatioy. 


The following table shows the amount of revenue received from the 
furious sources of direct taxation during the year 1895-6. It must be 
home in mind that as regards New South Wales neither land nor income 
tax was properly payable during the year—the income tax shown was 

LVETICO -— 


pid in ad 





Stamp Duties. 


Income | Dividend 
Tax. 


Probate. | Other. 





£ £ £ 
.| 136,060 | 182,241] . | 345,959 


.| 148,492 | 172,918 . | 616,616 
.| 27,984 72,068 153,086 
23,388 | 83,264) ...... | 221,015 
ees 43,008 
360 | 16,337 | 46,628 86) 118,308 
313,992 450| 92,778 678,220 
1,179,514 | 523,808 | 1g,a10 2,176,957 


"Including £56 from property tax. 
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‘The ice of treating as ordinary revenue money derived from 
sale pA peed of Cave Jands obtains in all the colonies, pat | 
money so raised forms one of the largest items of their income. The 
propriety of so doing is open to grave doubt, but the used in 
its justification is that the sums so obtained have enabled the Govern — 
ment either to construct works, which both enhance the value of the — 
remainin; bg pulls lands and facilitate settlement, or to endow munici- | 
ities, thus enable them to carry out local works. The revenue 
from land sales is declining year by year, both absolutely and as | 
with population. In New South Wales and South Australia the i 
off has been most noticeable; in the former colony the revenue from | 
this source is now some £1,325,000 less than was the case in 1881, while | 
in South Australia the revenue from land sales is under £50,000. 7 
Adopting the division of land revenue into receipts from sales and 
receipts from occupation, the following table shows the income for 
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|4,691,672) 1,005,441 5,607,113 





Compared with 1881, the land revenue for 1895-6 shows a large decline, 
in all amounting to £1,994,693, The falling-off is found entirely in the — 
amount of revenue from sales, that derived from rents having 
increased. However, general remarks applicable to all the colonies can — 
searcely he made. New South Wales obtained £2,483,338 from land 
sales in 1881, out of a total of £4,691,672 for all the colonies, ——— ; 
than one-half ; while from occupation its revenue was £337,651 out of 
£1,005,441, or little more than one-third. In 1895-6 the revenue of the 
colony from sales amounted to £1,158,235—still = 

£1,325,103 short of the receipts of 1881, In regard to occupation, a 
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| Steed euixBition of ings is disclosed. The receipts in New South 
| Wales during 1895-6 totalled £859,961, or an increase of £522,310 as 
_ compared with 1881, and amounting to nearly one-half of the total 
for Australasia, ‘The following are the pase he 1895-6 for all the 




















colonies :— 
Total Land Rerenue. ‘Land Revenue por bead. 
Fre | 
sion be 3 | Total. |and other sn, Ee ‘Total. 
lands. ctaiee, | lands, 
= 
£ £ |fsnd\eaad/faa 
$59,961 2,018,196 018 2/013 s|1 11 7 
114,488, 41,0050 5 0.0 1010 61 
386,161) 554,167]}0 7 4016 91 4 1 
176,265, 22,2320 2 70 910/012 5 
64,468) 158,876] 0.17 8}012 9110 & 
23,087, 51,2710 3 60 21/0 6 & 
165,102, 291,673}0 3 80 4 90 8 & 
+ 
1,789,482/3,702,420 0 9 0/0 8 6017 6 























Tn all the colonies, New South Wales and Victoria excepted, a general 
sinking fond is established to assist in the redemption of public loans 
on maturity. ‘The desirability of such a fund is on all sides admitted, 
and portion of the proceeds of lands sales could with advantage be 
fet apart from the general revenue and devoted to this purpose. 
Victoria deals with « portion of the proceeds from the sale of Crown 
lands from the general revenue, by appropriating about £100,000 

from that souree to the credit of the Railway Construction 


ne 


Heaps oy Exrenprrore. 


‘The amount disbursed by the Government of New South Wales is far 
Jatger than that expended by any other colony of the group; in the last 
financial year it exceeded that of Victoria by £3,062,630, and was only 

teas than the united expenditure of New Zealand, Queens. 
lend, and South Australia. This is chiefly owing to the large extent 
‘of settled territory in the colony, and the system of centralisation 
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already referred to. Below will be found a statement of the expendi- 
ture of each colony during the fiscal year 1895-6 :— 











92,248,192 | 2,208,202 | 8.704068 | 10,885,407 


It will be seon from the foregoing statement that 19:3 per cent. of 
the whole expenditure is for working the railways of the colonies—a 
service not undertaken by the State in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Posts and Telegraphs absorb 77 per cent., while Public 
Instruction accounts for 7-6 per cent., and interest on the Public Debt, 
30-0 per cent, 

Adopting the classification of expenditure used in the i 


the amounts per inhabitant of each province are given below. It may be 
here mentioned that in New South Wales, and to some extent in South 
Australia and Western Australia, the tramways are the property of oe 
State, and are under the same management as the railways, which | 
they are included in the various statements in this sub-chapter relating 
to revenue and expenditure :-— 
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The most remarkable feature in the general expenditure of the 
Australasian colonies is the largeness of the amount required to pay 
interest on the public debt, both in regard to the rate per head-on 


the proportion of total revenue thus hypothecated. The 
for Australasia is fully 30 per cent. of the total ex or 
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£2 1s. Sd head of lation, while the actual expenditure for 
each pera arin 1895" as as shown below :— a 





Interest and Charges on Public Debt. 











Ver head | Proportion 
of Tout 
Population, | Expenditure. 
£0 a4 per cent. 
11611 23°: 
113 6 29°08 
21510 | 36-06 
213 1 35°93 
1i4 5 14-38 
214 43°01 
286 3871 
2165 30-00 





‘The amounts given are actual payments made during the financial 
year, and do not represent the interest liabilities of that period, the 
amounts of which will be found on page 392. 

A casual glance at the figures quoted will lend colour to the suggestion 
sometimes hazarded that the colonies are too rapidly mortgaging their 
resources, and that the expense of the public debt will prove a greater 

than can easily be borne. However true this may be as far ag 
individual colony is concerned, it is certainly erroneous as regards 
the whole of Australasia. Out of the sum of £8,764,652 required to pay 
interest and charges on the public debt during 1895-8, £3,665,344 was 
recouped by the net revenue from public railways; while 
water supply and sewerage yielded a further sum of £356,254, making 
* total or £4,021,598. Besides this, there is a large indirect revenue 
dhisined by each of the colonies from the opening up of its public lands, 
and from the construction of breakwaters, lighthouses, bridges, and 
‘ther works of public utility. But even these advantages might have 
teen bought at too high a price if production had not correspondingly 
Advimeed. Fortunately such has been the case, as will be seen from the 
thapters in this volume which deal with the leading items of Austral- 
isin production. 
















Apsvstep Revenue ann Expenpirure. 


The form in which the public accounts of the colonies are presented 
has led to a great deal of misconception regarding the actual requirements 
the various Governments for public purposes, Nor has it been 
Possible to do other than follow that form in the foregoing pages, as 
Otherwise the figures quoted would differ from the various Treasury 
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statements, and add another element of confusion; it 
would be well bofore closing the remarks on this ‘branch of | 
Finance to make a separation of the items of revenue and expenditure 

to the principles which should govern the presentation of the 
public accounts. This is effected by treating the services which | 
generally regarded as outside the functions of the central Government, 
namely, railways and tramways, and water supply and sewerage, as 
matters apart from the general receipts and expenditure, and say} 
crediting the State with the surplus from, or debiting it with ¢ 
cost of these services, after deducting working expenses and q 
allowance for interest on the inyested capital. Posts and 
have not been excluded, as they are matters of governmental administra 
tion in nearly all countries. ‘The adjusted revenue for the year 1895-5) 
will be found below :— 





Net Revenue 
trom 


Col escladtg 
. excludin 
me Services Bervices.* 


£ 


£ 
New South Wales, -| 6,824,915 
Victoria .| 





* Tailways, tramways, water supply and sewerage, : 

It will be soen that the only colony which obtained a revenue from 
these services during 1895-6, after working expenses and interest on 
capital had been allowed for, was Western Australia—a position due to 
the increased traffic on the railway lines leading to the goldfields. 
next table shows the adjusted expenditure 


Expenditure, Net 
toe Saas [tae 





New South Wales 


1,553,746 
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_ ‘The figures just given show that the actual cost of government is 
materially in the colonies than would appear from the ordinary 
| “statement of revenue and expenditure. 
j 


Postrion or Reyenve Accounts. 


‘The following table has been compiled with the view of showing the 
of the Revenue Account of each colony at the close of the last 
8 Tt will be seen that five of the colonies have large over- 
drafts, which are partly cash and partly in the form of treasury bills, 
and that to establish the necessary equilibrium between income and 
putgo a” restricted expenditure by future administrations will be 
_ absolutely necessary. For Tasmania the figures refer to the end of the 
year 1895; for New Zealand, to the 31st March, 1896; and for the 
other five colonies, to the 30th June, 1896. The figures given in the 
last column of the table represent the accumulated deficiency at these 
dates. Itis very necessary that this fact should be borne in mind, as it 
often hay that the official statements of the colonies show only the 
‘ash overdraft, the amount represented by outstanding treasury bills 
being omitted from consideration :— 


Dr, Balanoe, 


Overdraft 
liquidated by Cash, ‘Total 
ream Dr. Balance, 
Is 





£ 
357,192 534 2,270,462 


442,103 


215,559 





884,755 | 4,687,329 | 3,073,153 | 7,403,360 

















* Treasury Bills and Local Inacribed Stock. 


Tt will be seen that for the colony of New South Wales the table 
shows an overdraft of £2,627,084 which has been liquidated by 
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‘Treasury bills, while at the same time the revenue account had a ¢ | 
balance of £357,132 at the close of the financial year. This is 
plained by the fact that the Government have decided not to ap 
this credit balance to the redemption of any part of the outst 
bills, which were issued to cover deficiencies of previous years, but 
devote £333,296 to the construction of works and the payment of 
special subsidy to municipalities, and to hold the balance—£23,836 
suspense against outstanding liabilities of 1895 and previous 
reference to the South Australian cash overdraft of £405, n 
be explained that this is obtained by n credit balance of £11, ise 
the colony proper, and a debit balance of £416,971 for the No 
Territory. 

The condition of the revenue accounts of New South Wales 
Victoria needs further explanation. In the former colony land w 
resumed in 1889 for the purpose of facilitating certain improvements 
connection with a street facing the General Post-oflice, Sydney, and 
was determined that the sum paid for resumption should not be treat 
as a matter of ordinary expenditure, but be held in suspense pending: 
sale of the land resumed, or so much of it as was not needed for ¢ 
formation of the Post-office street, Another resumption of land by ¢ 
Government of New South Wales was authorised by the Centen 
Celebration Act of 1887, which provided for the acquisition of a 
area of land, close to Sydney, for the formation of a public park 
commemorate the centenary of the colony. Of the area so aequiny 
640 acres were to be set aside for the park, and the remainder was 
be sold, and the proceeds placed against the expenditure, So far 
sales havo boon effected, and in 1894 the payments on account of t 
formation of the park were transft from the Consolidated Reven 
Fund Account to a special suspense account. On the 30th June, 189 
the debit balance of the Centennial Park Account was £224,372, a 
of the General Post-office New Street Resumption Account, £469,2 
neither of which amounts is included in the al table. In Vieto 
also, certain public works were undertaken on the understanding 
the cost should be defrayed from the proceeds of the sale of cert 
Jands specifically set apart for the purpose. These works have 
constructed, but the sales have fallen short to the extent of £465, 
and this sum has been placed to a suspense account, which is Hk 
excluded from the debit balance given above. 

The practice of issuing treasury bills for the purpose of liqui 
overdraft, which is illustrated by the above table, obtains di in allt 
colonies, the bills being in this respect somewhat like the exehequ 
bills issued by the British Treasury. ‘his, however, is the only p 
of resemblance between the two. The British oxoheques iam b 
interest at a rate which is fixed from year to Mrs! at the 
of every twelve months the holder has the option of retaining them 
presenting them at the Treasury for payment. They are, #l 0 








pe 
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saleable, and are used with great freedom in commercial trans- 
for, as will be seen, they combine the two advantages of ready 
and money bearing interest. The treasury bills of these colonies, 
other hand, are only payable at the Treasury on the expiry of 
iod for which they are issued, and they carry interest at a fixed 
di the whole term of currency ; consequently they are not used 
any in commerce. The nearest approach to the British system 
aa pve in New Zealand. Treasury bills are generally regarded 

or floating debt, and until wiped off form part of the public 


ib 


ag 





Taust Fuxps. 


Tt may be pointed out here that all the Governments in Australasia 
hold sums in trust, either directly or indirectly. In some instances these 
sums are considerable, and are found extremely useful in adjusting the 
finances, forming a strong reserve which a Government is able to use in 
tiding over temporary difficulties, It is, however, very questionable 
the existence of a large balance out of which a necessitous 
can make advances to an overdrawn revenue or loans account, 
desirable. In past years it has led to much extravagance that a 

forced to rely on the legitimate revenue of the country would 






sve been compelled to avoid, Several colonies have seen this, and in 
‘New Zealand and South Australia public trustees have been appointed 
to control Trust Funds in the hands of the Government; but in the 
other colonies these funds are directly subject to the Treasury. 


Growrn or Pustic Dest. 


‘The practice of raising moncy for State purposes by means of public 
Teans was begun in 1842, when New South Wales lensd dibentocsa 
: in two years and bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
‘per annum. The sum raised—£45,900—was devoted to immigration 
purposes. This, as well as the succeeding loans, nine in number, raised 
jor to 1855, was obtained locally; in the year named, however, New 
uth Wales placed on the London market the first instalment of a 5 per 
‘cent. loan for £683,300, which was the first external Joan raised, and 
‘may be rightly said to mark the commencement of the present Aus- 
= indebtedness, 

So far as most of the colonies are concerned, their public debts date 
from about the time of their assuming the control of their own affairs ; 
‘at Western Australia, which obtained responsible government in 1890, 
ine liabilities in London as far back as 1872. In the case of that 
‘colony, however, the granting of Parliamentary government was unduly 
delayed. The following table is interesting as showing the liabilities 
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of each of the provinces at the date of its taking charge of its own 





Colony. 





Now South Wales 
Vietoria 
Queenslan 

South Au: 
Western 
Tasmania 

‘New Zealand 





No feature of Australasian finance is so astonishing as the growth of 
the public indebtedness, and this fact has formed the gravamen of the 
many indictments which have been urged against the colonies 
the past few years. The debts have undoubtedly grown at a 
more rapid pace than the population; but as the colonies were inan | 
entirely undeveloped state when public borrowing first came into fayour, | 
the more rapid growth of their indebtedness as compared with the 
population was in a sense the corollary of the position taken up by the 
various Governments—that the State should reserve to itself the con- 
struction of railways and similar undertakings which in other countries 
are prosecuted by private enterprise. Even with this e: “ly scape bow. 
ever, the figures in the following statement are sufficient 





Colony. ls 1881, | 1305-6, 





£ £ 
New South Wales , 10,614,330 | 16,924,019 
Victoria 060 | 11,994,800 | 22)426,602 
Queensland. \ k 4,047,850 | 13,245,160 
South Australia, ‘500 | 23,167,700 | 11,196,800 
Western Austral i Nii SLL 4,738,572 
Tasmania ‘i 1,315,200 | 3,003,000 || 96,4905 
43,0507 


New Zealand 7 8,900,001 | 29,659,111 





Australasia 800, , 040, 15,965,582 | 222,705,965 





The amounts for the year 1895-6 represent both funded and un- 
funded debt. In round figures the increase from 1861 to 1871 was 27 
millions ; from 1871 to 1881, 57 millions ; and from 1881 to 1896, 127 
millions. It must be pointed out that the figures in the last column 
show the public indebtedness as represented by outs! ‘debentures or 
stock ; but the real sum is less by the amount of sinking funds in the 
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case of of all the colonies oxen New South Wales and Victoria, viz, New 
Zealand, £778,891 peace £74,096 ; South Australia, £200,466 ; 
Western Australis, ’£1T5, 033 ; and Tasmania, £122,464. 

Ce et oleae the total amount of the debt of each colony 


without corresponding information 

population. In 1861 the public dob of natalia 

Be satatiGint; in 1871, at £19 16s. 4d.; in 1881, 
at £34 Os. 2d; wl eae 1896 it was £52 1s, 4d. For each colony 


the figures are as follo ——— 
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OF the £222,795,865 which constituted the debt of Australasia in 
1896, £216, O17, 636 was funded debt raised either as debentures or as 
or inscribed stock, and £6,778,229 was represented by unfunded 

or floating debt. The particulars for each colony will be found below :— 





‘Treasury Bills. 


or Tn ald 
Works, |of Ievenue| 
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2 
62,203,473, 
aa 


Hy 


aad o06 
26218495, 
4.736.572 
8,447,470 
$3,080,780 








Tn one or two instances the amount of the bills current in aid of 
‘Tevenue which is set down in the above table differs somewhat, from 
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‘The relative burthen of the public debt of the various colonies samaite) 
be determined only by comparing the gross amounts with the pop 

for the rate of fntoest payable era by New South a 
‘Thus the general average interest payable by New South 
percent, while South Australia pays 4-01 per cent., go that a debt of 
£100 in the former is not more a ssated dt £92 15s. 4d. in the 
latter colony. A more exact basis of comparison is obtained by 

the interest liability, which is shown below. ‘The interest given is on 
the supposition that the debt is outstanding for the whole of the year 
following the day on which the amounts are made up. The whole debt, 
funded and unfunded, has been included 


Average rate of Interest, 


] 
Funded | Untanded 
Debt | ‘Debt | Totsl. 


New South Wales. 


South Australia .. 














In 1884 the nominal rate of interest on New South Wales loans was 
fixed at 3} per cent., at which rate stock to the amount of £29,326,200 
had been sold to June, 1896. This example was not followed 
of the other colonies until 1888, when Queensland successfull; 

a loan of £2,520,000 at the reduced rate; and in 1889 or 
South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, in the order ni were: 
successful in issuing stock at a similar nominal rate, the 
of the financial crisis, the nominal rate for thase colonies which 
issued in 1893 was increased to 4 per cent. Early in the folloncaeea 
however, South Australia and Tasmania again placed loans on a i 
market at the lower rate. New Zealand, in May, 1895, was the first 
oe issue a 3 per cent. Jaan—an example which was followed 
se hei Wales in October of the same year, and by Western Ai 
i June, 1896, South Australia also has issued 3 per cent, stock to the 
amount of £839,500. Below will be found the amount of the total debt 
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retires a certain amount of its debentures yearly, and thus offects » 
ual extinction of the loan. As already explained, New Zealand, 
jueensiand, South Australia, ‘Tasmanin, and Western Australia have 
sinking funds in operation, the amounts to the credit of which will be 
found on page 391, The system of annual drawings has been adopted 
w a very limited extent only by New Zealand, New South Wales, and 
‘Western Australia. 

With the exception of one or two small amounts of perpetual or 
interminable stock, all the Australasian loans are redeemable at pre= 
scribed dates ; hence the Governments frequently find themselves at the 
mercy of an adverse market when they are compelled to raise « loan to 
pay off stock falling due. Within the last few years, however, practical 
steps have been taken by Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania to avoid this disability, the Governments of these colonies, 
in their late issues, having reserved to themselves the option of re- 
deeming at a minimum or a maximum date, or any intervening period, 
on giving the necessary six or twelve months’ notice. Canada Was the 
first of the British possessions to introduce this principle. ; 


Dates or Marunrry. 


Australasian loans have been issued for fixed periods, and the amount 
maturing in each year is given in the following statement. No com- 
bined action is taken to regulate the raising of loans, cach colon de 
according to the exigencies of its Government, regardless of the ft a 
condition of its neighbours, The placing of a Joan on the London market; 
eepecialy if it be for a large amount, generally results in an all round 
fall in the prices of Australasian stocks, and subsequent issues of other 
colonies are placed at a disadvantage if the market is approached before 
it has recovered its tone; in fact, the colonies have inthis respect all 
the evils of disintegration and all the liabilities of federation, without 
any of the advantages which federation would give. It would be useless 
to discuss the amount falling due in any year, large though it may be, 
unless for a period close at hand, as existing conditions will even- 
tually become so intolerable that some change must perforce be made, | 
Happily, the amounts to be redeemed during the next decade are mode- | 
rate, and tho fact of heavy oblig: 8 requiring to be met im any remote 
year may prove of advantage, as it will simplify negotiations when 
the time is ripe for the conversion of Australasian loans into one | 
consolidated stock. Only one eolony—New Zealand—is at : 
systematically working with this end in view, but so far it has treated 
the question from a provincial standpoint only. ‘The principle of 
adopting a minimum and a maximum date for repayment has been 9 
recently introduced that, in the table now given, no attempt hes been 
made to specially show the amounts to which it is applicable, the period 
of redemption in each case being assumed to be the more remote date, — 





REDEMPTION OF PUBLIC DEBT. 
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Exrexses or Necortation. 


From 1855, when the first New South Wales loan was placed on 
London market, until the present time, the Australasian. colonies 
obtained from this source nearly the whole of the money which 
have borrowed. In none of the provinces does the amount of the 
standing loans locally subscribed form more than 10 per cent. of 
sum in err the ey stands indebted. In New South Wales the 
total local borrowii come to £6,490,173; in Victoria, £3,540,011; 
in Queensland, £2, 2.07 nA ; in South ‘Australia, £2,381, 625; in Western 
Australia, £95,820; in Tasmania, £644,420; and in New Zealand, 
£4,033,682, making altogether a sum of £19,257,131, or 86 
cent. of the total debt of Australasia, This dependence on the is 
market was originally due to Inck of local capital; but of Inte years, 
when such capital has been fairly abundant, the Governments have still 
turned to London, where the rate of interest at which they could borrow 
has been coast below what would have been demanded by the Australian 


ba ee charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the stamp duty of 12s, 6d. pho 
cent. imposed by the British Government on ‘ibed stock, the 
charges being for services rendered. New South Wales, Queensland, and 
New Rr Pealacd issue their stock through the Bank of England; the 
London and Westminster Bank acts for Victoria, Western ‘Australia, 
and Tasmania ; South tralia issues its loans through its Agent- 
General in London; while in the case of Tasmania also the 
is the channel through whom the loans are placed, but he has the 
assistance of the London and Ws ister Bank. 

‘The cost of negotiation b the Bank of England is Pa cent. com- 
mission; and by the London and Westminster Riothcen, 


Brokerage costs cent. In addition to these ol 

a Ny ak there has usually to be Sfided for Od or Sd. ne se 
for incidental expenses. The charges annually made by the Bank of 
England for the inscription and management of stock the 

of the half-yearly di ds aro £600 per million for the first ten mil- 
lions, £550 for the next five, and £500 per million for all 

amounts. The charges of the London and Westminster Bank are 

per million for the first ten millions, £450 for a second like 

£400 per millio: any subsequent amount. From the Ist 

Ist May, 1895, 

respectively obtained a re 

bringing them slightly below those of the London and Wi 

Bank. The reduced cl iarges are :—£500 pee the fi 
millions, £450 per million for the next five millions, and 

million for amounts over £15,000,000. 
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a the old form of debenture the stamp duty imposed is 2s, 6d. per cent., 

sistod million. The expenditure per £100 ovaatecal or in- 

of those colonies for which information is obtainable is given 

table. The debenture loans shown are some of the last 

d. It will be seen that the cost of floating inscribed stock loans is 

b aati than that under the debenture system, but the extra 
when compared with the advantages gained :-— 
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several loans the expenses have not been stated, as the 
“ee not been computed by the colony interested. The 
on the 1893 Queensland loan is accounted for 

t that the amount was underwritten at the rate of 
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Quoratioxs oF Stock. 


In another chapter the growth of Australasian indebtedness has| 
traced over a period of about twenty-five years, and it has been 
that during that time nearly the whole of the advances made 
various State Governments, and some one hundred millions of Pp 
advances, have been obtained in Great Britain. This condition ‘t 
dependence on external capital for the development of the country hias 
on more than one occasion proved a great danger to Australasia, but 
never to the same extent as during the crisis of 1892-93, when the 
withdrawal of confidence on the part of the British investor caused 
widespread confusion in almost every department of industry, and 
intense financial unrest, from which some of the colonies have not yet 
recovered, although, as will be seen from the appended table, Australasian 
stocks are now quoted nt satisfactory prices. 


juotations for Colonial stocks in the London markets at the 
1892, 1893, 1894, and 1896 are given below, the price in 
every instance being “cum dividend.” With one exception—India— 
the quotations are for loans raised on the security of the local revenues 
of the country borrowing; in the case of India there is an Imperial 
arantee. This advantage has also been extended to some Canadian, 
uritins, and New Zealand loans, but these are not quoted in the 
following list. Tn pas it may be mentioned that the guarantee of 
the British Geyecaaaa is certainly to the advantage of the depen- 
dencies to which it has been extended, as in addition to the additional 
security afforded, it carries the right of trustees in the United Kingdom 
to invest trust funds i in the stock—a privilege not extended to Austral~ 





Selling Price, “cum dividend,” 
Class of Stock. 
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Australasia— 

New South Wales 3} percent. Inscribed) 
Victoria .. 3) do do 
Queensland do 
South Australia 
Western Australia 


Debentures 
lo Stocks 
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order to make the comparison between different stocks quite fair, 
things than bare quotations on a given date—chiefly the accrued 
terest and the unexpired currency of the scrip—have to be con- 

lk A uniform date for the payment of interest on loans has not 

gen adopted, so that the amount of interest accrued at the above- 
ju dates varies with each loan; while the date on which the loan is 
isa factor not to be neglected in estimating the price of a 

Stock. The return obtained by investors from the stock of each colony 
on the basis of previous quotations, allowing for interest accrued and 
redemption at par on maturity, is given below. The stocks, with the 
exception of those of the colony of Natal, are inscribed ;— 
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‘The figures given in the last column of the p 
relative positions of the various stocks quot 

credit of each division of Australasia was somewhat 894 
in 1892, notwithstanding the financial panic which occurred 
those dates. In 1893 there was naturally a beavy fall, as 
with the preceding year, in all Australasian securities 

New Zealand and Western Australia. Victorian stock 

fall—which was only to be expected in view of the fact that 
originated in that colony, and Victorian finances ly 
low ebb. The quotation for New Zealand at the mi 
1893 was the same as that of the preceding year, which seemed. 
to the conclusion that the London market did not consider the 
of New Zealand to be bound up with those of the colonies on 


land. In 1895 a great improvement took place in the prices of st 
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the colonies, and the rise has since been well maintained, the 
m of oe stocks in 1896 being considerably above the 
9£ 1889. To this general statement the only exception is Victoria, 
ustrate the fluctuations in the prices of colonial securities, the 
Sotsinod ae during 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1896 are given below in a 

form than in the ‘preceding table, and a column showing the 
i era to investors in 1889 has been added. During the same 
5 itish consols were selling at 98}, 97, 99, 101}, and 113:— 
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far only the return yielded to the investor has been considered. 
ollowing table shows the average prices obtained by the Austral- 

aments for some of their last issues, and the quotations for 
imo stocks in June, 1896, the latter prices being, of course, ex 





| Date of | mate 
| Negotiation, | per cent. 





PLLLL"S 





Cnanacten or Stock Issven, 


te 

‘far the larger part of Australasian loans is inscribed, and the 

n issues under the debenture system are being converted 
d stock as quickly as circumstances permit. New Zealand 
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was the first colony to introduce inscription in 1877, in which year 
the Consolidated Stock Act, a measure made necessary by 
xbolition of the Provincial Councils, Under this Act the liabilities 
the various provinces were merged into the colons 
and under the same Act and its amendment of 1884 the Geveenma 
has worked systematically to consolidate the debt by -conversis 
and inscription, so that in March, 1895, the whole of the publ 
liabilities were inscribed, with the exception of £1,671,636 represents 
by debentures. The Consolidated Stock Act of New Zealand was assente 
toin December, 1877; and in August of that year the Imperial Parliamet 
passed the Colonial Stock Act, which provided for the inscription an 
transfer of Colonial stock raisod in the United Kingdom, ciao 
steps were required to be taken before a colony could take ad) 
the provisions of the Imperial Act. As already mentioned, New 
passed the necessary legislation at the end of 1877; but nothing ws 
ora by the other colonies until 1882, when Victoria and South Ag 
tralia passed Tnscribed Stock Acts ; New South Wales and Queenslar 
passed similar legislation in the following year, Western Avustealin) 
41884, and Tasmania in 1889, Tt will thus be seen that a gradual aed 
in the mode of floating loans for public purposes has been goi 
1877, and the time cannot be far distant when the whole ba ie | oles 
colony will be represented by one class of stock. In 1879, or two yea 
after passing the Consolidated Stock Act, New Zealand ‘placed ont 
market a 5 per cent. loan of 100,000 at 973 in the form of debe 
tures, the subscribers having the option up to March, 1881,0f exchange 
for 4 per cent, inscribed stock, at the rate of £120 of stock foreach £1) 
‘of debentures. ‘The loan was successfully floated, and within the stat 
period £4,476,000 of the £5,000,000 debentures were exchanged # 
£5,371,200 inseribed stock at 4 per cent. The other colonies issu 
inscribed stock loans shortly after passing the respective Acts 

The Imperial “Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” a8 previously mentione 
provides for the inscription and transfer of stock raised in the Unit 
Kingdom and for stamp duty to be lovied thereon. Tt also defines 
position of the British Government as regards Colonial indebtedag 
and \provides ‘that every document connected with stock transmectio 
shall have printed upon it a distinct intimation that no tant dire 
or indirect, is incurred by 1 
stock, unless the loan is under Imperial guarantee. 

‘The difference between registered and inscribed stock is qin 
small. ‘Transactions under the former head are confined to a few 
funded stock loans. Debentures and inscribed stock form the prineij 
class of socuritios, and, as previously pointed out, the debenture fo} 
is rapidly giving way to inscription. Debenture coupons are, fi 
ordinary scrip, negotiable by bearer, and are liable to the risk 
forgery. By inscription the possibilities of fraud in transfer are mi 
mised, as the stock is inscribed in the books of the bank, and transi 





aiaing treasury bills, either inant ipation of or to make 

c in revenue, obtains in each colony, and, as previously 

d, is an old.established custom ; but treasury bills have been made 

¢ another pnrpose, and money has been raised by thi sale to 

pncerng obligations & for public works. ‘This is an innovation which 

d.not well beavoided in tho disturbed markets of the last few years. 

e bills'are in reality ordinary loans with short currencies, and carry 
rate of interest than issues of the funded debt. The unsutis- 
ee st ws Re finance ae not am a the absolute 
ese consequently they will either have to be 

“fenewed or converted into stock, an s perntion which will entail an 
d expenditure to the charges of first negotiation. The New 
treasury bills are issued direct by the Trensury at par, and the 

of negotiation are small, The bills are usually redeemed 

‘of issue, and for this reas y have not been included 

“With or considered as part of the public debt of New Zealand, though 
@m the case of the other colonies treasury bills have been so included. 


. treasury bills are like the British treasury bills in name 
‘but they have some points in common with the sh exchequer 


Coxversion axp Consontpation or Loans, 


Conversion and consolidation as applied to loans are not interchange- 
bai t two distinct trai in so far related that 
“‘fithoat conversion consolidation would be impracticable. All the 
‘colonies are systematically converting their old loans into inscribed 
— and by so doing they are taking « step towards consolidation. 
“Since the Consolidated Stock Act was passed in 1877, New Zealand 
een engaged in converting its old loans into inscribed stock, and 
idating the whole debt by adopting two m interest rates of 
cent. and fixing the dates of maturity at 1929 and 1940 
+ The transactions in conver: ind consolidation in New 

from 1877 to 31st March, 1896, w 








uci KGonreesion | Nominal Rate ot | 
‘Comolidation, Antorest, 


£ 
1,600,902 | 4 por cont, 
$38,071 3 


Amount. | Date of Maturity, 
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The londing of the principal by conversion appears heavy ; but 
Zealand was saddled with a number of small loans, much after the tj ype 
of municipal borrowings, which it was most desirable should be com 
solidated without delay, and some sacrifice was made to accomplish # 
besides, the compensation obtained in a lower rate of interest must 
set against the increased capital. The annual serving in interest on 
amount converted to the 3lst March, 1896, is ant £159,644, 
£102,114 on the 4 per cent., and £57,530 on the 34 per cent. 

The subject of the New Zealand conversion is a large one, and inqui 
should consult the publications of the Government of that colony, w! 
give details that would hardly be in place in a volume such as this, 


Issuzs or Loans anp Treasury Brits. 


As Jate as the year 1890 the colonies could borrow in London on 
very favourable terms, but in the year named the conditions were no 
longer satisfactory. ‘This change had for its immediate cause a condition 
of things not of Australasia's own creation, the Baring failure and the 
Argentine crisis being primarily responsible for the s! of 
tralasian credit; but there is no reasonable ground 
that if the Baring failure had not taken place the London r 
would have been much longer open to the Australasian colonies. 
Treasurers of the various provinces were entirely unprepared for 
revulsion in credit. They were committed to engagements for the con 
struction of public works which they could not terminate ; 
had beon entered into for large sums on the assumption that 
would be available ; besides this, no preparations had been made to meet 
debentures falling due in a short time. The sudden sto] > i 
greatly embarrassed the Governments, and most of the colonies had 
recourse to treasury bills to enable them to adjust their finances to 
the altered circumstances, The amounts received from the sale of the 
bills were devoted to meeting loans maturing, and providing fu: 0 
public works already contracted for. Pressing necessities the 
improved condition of the London market encouraged 
colonies during 1893 and 1894 to place ordinary loan issues, whieh wore 
successfully negotiated ; and the proceeds of these loans 
liabilities on matured treasury bills and current obligations, In 1 
the credit of the Australasian colonies was fully re-established 
London. . 


New South Wales.—In 1892 and 1893 the Treasury bad authority to 
issue £3,000,000 of 4 per cent. funded stock at a minimum price of par. 
Up to the 8th May, 1894, when the stock was withdrawn, £9, i 
had been disposed of. The cost of the ixsue was ically nil In 
October, 1893, an inscribed stock loan was floated in ion, the rate of 
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| interest being 4 per cent., and the currency forty years, ‘The minimum 
Rice wan fine at 98 984, and the average price realised was £100 118. 10}d. 
rate paid by the Government, allowing for redemption at par on 
2 was £4 2s, 5}d. ; while the return to investors was £4 1, 1d. 
1894 several small 5-per cent. loans matured, amounting in 
ee to £832,000. In September of that year a 3}-per cent. 
‘covering loan was successfully issued, the average price realised on the 
| gross proceeds being £101 15s., which is reduced to £99 13s, Gd. if 
i be made for accrued interest and charges, ‘The rate paid by 
| the Government is £3 10s. 4d. per cent,, and the intorest yielded to 
investors, £3 7x. 103d. ‘The loan was ‘subscribed over five-fold, the 
| amount tendered being £4,208,000. In October, 1895, an inscribed 
stock loan for £4,| 00,0 ,000 was floated, the rate of interest being 3 per 
cent., and the currency forty years. The minimum price was fixed at 
and the gross proceeds averaged £96 18s. 3d. 
January, 1893, the two last issues of the £4,000,000 treasury 
Bills, amounting to £736,500, were placed in London. 
Victorie.—An inscribed stock loan of £2,107,000 was floated in 
in in October, 1893, the rate of interest being 4 per cent., and the 
maturity betweon 1911 and 1926, at the option of the Govern- 
‘on due notice being given. Four per cent. debentures were also 
of locally from March, 1893, to June, 1895, to the amount of 
| ae and 4 per cent. stock on the Melbourne register, amounting 
£134,151, was sold during the first half of 1895. 
No treasury bills were sold during 1893, and the amount of ont- 
_ sanding bills on the 30th June, 18940 was £750,000, Soon afterwards 
is bills for £250,000 were sold, making the amount outstanding 
‘on the Oth June, 1895, £1,000,000. 
_ Queensland, in January, 1893, placed a 34-per cent. loan of £1,182,400 
Fr ide Trondon' market, the average price obtained being £88 16s. 44. 
ies charges were heavier than usual, as the loan was underwritten at 
cae 1 percent. In June, 1895, another 3} per cent. loan for 
1,250,000, with a currency of fifty yenrs, was placed on the market. 
aoe 2 price obtained was £101 12s, 7d,, and deducting accrued 
the Government received about £100 0s 2d. 
eres: 1893 three issues of treasury bills were placed locally, viz 
in January, £5,000 in April, and £11,000 in December. The 
| ae interest is 4 per cent,, and the dates 
and 1903 respectively. In January, 1894, bills to! 
were also of locally, the being the same as for the previous 
pais and the date of flbantion, 1903. 
South Australia,—In 1893 a small loan of £125,000, being portion 
eee) the sad Joan of £1,532,900, was ‘float in London. The rate of 
ie cent., and the loan is rede i 
eins Pois.273 loan of 189% was placed in Adelaide in February, 
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1894. The amount of the issue was £200,000, the doe oe 
£100 being 92. The rate of interest is 34 
a further issue of £311,000 was floated in A aide. 

In June, 1892, treasury bills were issued to the amount of £349,295, 
with interest at the rate of 24 lis. Sd. per cent, and payable im five 
years; and in March and July, 1893, further issues of £250,000 exch 
were made bearing the same rate, the dates of maturity being 1898 and 
1910 respectively. 

Western Australia.In June, 1894, a loan of £540,000, at 4 per 
cent., was floated in London ata minimum of 102, the = 
realised being £103 Ga 1d. In May, 1895, the colony ies a3, 
cent. loan of £750,000, having « forty years’ currency, but 
from 1915 on twelve months’ notice being given. The minimum price 
was fixed at 99, and the average obtained was £103 1s. 5d., or, deducting: 
accrued interest, £101 9s. 2d. In June, 1896, Western Australia, 
following the example of New Zealand and New South Wales, Las 
on the market a 3-per cent. Toa for £750,000, having a currency until 
1935, but redeemable from 1915 on twelve monthy? notice being given, 

A sinking fund is to be established in connettion with this peste com 
mencing three years after flotation, the contribution being 1 per 
cent. perannum. The gross price obtained was £100 16s. 8d., and fn 
accrued interest amounted to about 128. 4d., so that the Government 
obtained £100 4s. dd. This is the cheapest. loan yet floated by any of 
the Australasian colonies, 

The Government had authority to issue treasury bills dh 1893, 
the total amount sold being £179,535, of which £150,000 ers 
negotiated in London, and the balance locally. The rate of itera 
was 4} per cent., and the dates of maturity were 1895-8 for the bills 
due in Perth, and 1894 for those redeemable in London, 

Tasmania, in March, 1893, issued a 3}-per cent. loan of £800,000, 
which was part of the £2,100,000 authorised in December, 1892. The 
Joan was only a partial success, £600,000 being taken up and the balance 
withdrawn, The average price realised per £100 wax £02 2x 2d. Te 
1894 a loan of £1,000,000 was negoti: in London, the rate of interest 
being 4 per cent., and the date of maturity between 1920 and 1940, at 
the option of the Government on 12 months’ notice being given, The 
average amount realised per £100 was £101 48. 3d. In 
1895, « 3}-per cent. loan of £750,000 was floated, redeemable in 1940, 
or from 1920 on 12 months’ notice being given. The price realised: 
was £98 68. Id. 

During 1894, treasury bills to the amount of £96,900 were negotinted: 
in the colony, viz. :—£40,500 at 4 per cent, and £56,400 at 44 per 
cent., the bills having a currency until 1899 and 1900 respectively. 

New Zealand.—During the year 1894-5, £682,200 of old debentures 
were converted into inseribed stock of the amount of £720,559. 
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Exprspirone From Loaya. 


In the foregoing pages the chief points dwelt upon have been the 
amount of the public indebtedness and the credit enjoyed by each 
colony as tested by the selling price of its loans. Before i 
chapter it would be well to consider for what ype the debts were. 
incurred. The services upon which the proceeds of the public loans were 
expended are various, but the bulk of the expenditure may be placed to the 
account of the construction of railways, water supply and sewerage, and 
electric telegraphs. In the early stages of Aus' i the 
expenditure was moderate, loans being hard to raise and interest high 5 
but latterly, as the conditions under which loans could be 

became favourable, especially since 1881, few of the colonies have set 
any bounds he their “ee apaea ah es a reat of the old 
experience—the opportunity engendered the desire, " 
of the investors tempted the colonies to undue borrot aad avch 
oxpenditure, ‘What is termed a “vigorous public works jpoliay'-wal 
the order of the day, and works were pressed forward which under other — 
circumstances would not have been undertaken, or have been held ] 

until the growth of population warranted their construction. Tl 
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Cenc atin pote tech ak the most apparent 
pees ite. cf 208 witew branche calleaya,pintoutigtag aad 


a districts, which do not pay even their working expenses, 
y Fisthat the interest on'loan capital has to be imet out of 
| revenue, and in some instances the present generation will pass 


before this condition of affairs will be i Sob wien ae 
has been made for unwise or improvident expenditure, it 
that by far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans hax been 
Tn some instances it will be years, taking a most 
view of the situation, before many of the revenue-producing 
yield a sum sufficient to pay working expenses and interest ; 
8 practical consideration of the conditions which surround 
settlement will demonstrate that in some instances the 
of these works was justifiable, for apart from the con- 







siderntion that th as ultimately be self-supporting, they have already 
at developing “s the country’s nck and have 
enhanced the value of the public ebtate, 
following statement gives, under a convenient classification, the 
Joan expenditure of each colony during 1895-6 :— 








Amount spent on Works yielding diroot 
Rovenve. 





rite | ssteen | a,9t0.303 
218,706 | secs 218,796 
0,000 | 113,278 


2,518 
|_2at08s | | aos | _fe890 
o2,si0 [2,217,413 | 1,673,012 | 701,95 





expenditure of Australasia during 1895-6 from funds derived 

co of loans was £3,791,325, Of this amount, the sum of 
it on services directly revenue-producing, and the 

chietly devoted to works of a substantial nature, such 

fees on of roads and bridges, the improvement of harbours 


and the erection of lighthouses, schools, and public build- 
© amount expended on fortifications and military works was 


whe ©: from Joans has been greatly reduced during the last 
bees aged especially in the larger colonies, This may be attributed 
ome cases to a settled policy of retrenchment ; butin others, the 
difficulty of raising « loan in London a year or two ago affords a more 
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probable explanation. The expenditure of each province: 
five years is given in the following table :— 


The total expenditure of the 
ment of borrowing to the year 1895-6 was £206,376,299. Of this 
sum £151,875,779, or nearly three-fourths, was spent in the construction 
of railways, water supply and sewerage works, and electric telegraphs; 
and the balance was expended on works and services which, thou 
classed as non-productive, for the most part assisted in the na\ 


development. The expenditure on defence and the payments made | 

meet deficiency in revenue are the exceptions to the rule whiek: hs 

verned the ex) ure of the proceeds of loan issues: ‘The 

iture to cover deficiency in revenue has not jes large, and. wis: ! 
as but a tem: charge on the loan funds; while expen: 

tare on defence pape extremely small in all the colonies exe 

New Zealand. The following table shows the total loan, 

of each province up to the close of the last financial year>— 


$< 
Ainount spent on works yielding direct, . 
Revenue. 








In the New Zealand returns old provincial debts: contracted 
1876, amounting to £11,535,469, have been ineluded under 
“Other works and services,” as there is no available record: 
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services seer rteypelatey which the loans of the old Provisional Gorernments were 
where such was for the construction of railways. 
‘ n for New South Wales, South Australia, Western 
ee, under the head of * Railways hel geries loan 
Hoare on State tramways, but, except in the case of ioe 
mentioned colony, the amount thus expended is unimportant, as 
service in the other provinces is generally in the hands of acta 
or private companies. 

Tn the preceding table a large sum has been placed under the head 
ae “Other works and services”; in the following statement this amount 
has been subdivided and is shown under several heads, In regard to 
New Zealand, the sum under the heading of “Defence works” also 
includes the expenditure on light-houses aud harbour works ; and under 
“ Miscellaneous” the provincial loans prior to 1876 are ineluded :— 





Works ‘tion, 


Det I TT 
nee =e eek 





e 
nuok 
, 


285,000 
2,140,084 | 
saree | 5,577,180 | 








ease of New South Wales the sum of £705,200, which was 

‘spent on immigration before the inauguration of the Loan Account, i= 

not included in the above table. If this amount were included, the 
fiture on immigration by that colony would be £899,630, 

subjoined table shows the exp preonn inhabitant on the 
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Expespitune ny tar Goverxment axp Locat Bopres. - 


‘The question of Local Government is dealt with in the next bey 
It is well, however, to give here a statement of the total amount 
passes through the hands of the general and local governments, ‘Tht 
sum can in no sense be taken as the cost of governing the variou® 
colonies; as will appear from page 386, this may be taken 38 
£19,406,818. 

The total sum expended by the general and local governments of 
Australasia during the year 1895-6 was over 7,000,000, oF 
£8 14s, 10d. per head. Of this large sum, £29,229,800, or £6 18s. 1d-— 
per inhabitant, was spent by the general governments from thei 
revenues, and £3,791,325, or 17s, 11d, per inhabitant, from loans + 
the local expenditure, exclusive of course of a sum equal to the= 
Government endowment, was £3,983,218, or 18s, 10d. per inhabitant. 


The following was the general, loan, and local expenditure for 
each colony :— 





General Government. 
‘Total 


From 
Rojan. | Prom Loans, 


Local 
| Goverment. 





£ £ £ 
New South Wales... .« 9,886,277 | 1,270,808 | 1,087,608 
Victoris ..| 6,893,047 | 218,706 | 1,062,743 
| sse7,047 | 502,158 | 492,468 
2,640,688 | 533,157 
‘Western Australia: | 4, 14 650,708 
‘Tasmania... | 748,016 | 119,278 
4,319,981 | 412,330 


.| 20,229,800 | 3,791,325 | 3,983,218 | 37,004,343 














*No returns. 


The expenditure per inhabitant under the same classification will be 
found below. The average expenditure for New South Wales is to 
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ome extent misleading, as about 40 per cent, of the population live 
outside the houndaries of the municipalities :-— 


General Government, | 


‘ (Stas Lheal 
Codony. ] Government. | Total. 


From 
Revenue. | From Loans, 


i 





e 
id 
& 
° 
- 


New South Wales, | 
Victoria 

Queenslan; 

South Austrs 
Western Austral 
Tasmania 

New Zealani 


| oe Rant 


abSatse 





Hasta 
©] ocamroot 
@| woae®ooas 
%| eeoSear 
wore Bertoo 


& 
Ss 





* No returns, 
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Mowicipan Ivstirerions. 


PRE to 1840 no municipal institutions existed 

‘On the 31st October of that year ipal elections were 
in Adelaide, which was the first Australian city to nequire thé i 
of self-government. On the 20th July, 1842, an Act was 


to, providing for the incorporation of Sydney; and 

August of the same year Melbourne was constituted « mun 
In the former caso the town was raised to the dignity of = 
Melbourne, how as proclaimed a town, and continued 
styled until 1847, wi ‘ers patent were received 

the privilege enjoy . In New Zealand an 


existing, was #1 
of its local affai 


ieee of as te 
in the unincorporat 
except New South Wi 
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eee cen tie poplation is sufficient to make the introduction 
of the municipal system desiral 





| aurea sit 
Colony, Incorporated Areas, divided Into— Inaaparated ea 
Governuont. 





4 niles. | sg, ales 
| Boroughs and Municipal Districts...) "2,742" | "307,95 


+| Gite, Towns, Boroughs, and Shires) | 87,187 oH 
Boroughs, Shi Divisions......| 668,252 245 
Corporations and District Councils) 42.527 | 387,043 


...| Municipalities || eects, | secteed 
event rsseesers| Lapel ime Town In, and) 9,535 16,680 


‘BNow Zealand .........| Boronghe om County Councils,| 97,22 


FT 
Road Districts and Town ees | 





* Area of Municipalities, 


— In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania the rates are assessed on the assumed annual value; in 
Queensland, on the capital valuo ; and in New Zealand the property 
within counties and road districts is "assessed on the capital value, while in 

and town districts both descriptions of assessment are adopted. 
‘The value of ratable property in each of the colonies for which such 
inbormation is available will be found below :-— 





Capital Value. Annual Value, 





Now Zealand .. . 123, 300,463 





“Approximate Bstimate, 


The annual value shown for Tasmania is toa certain extent over- 
stated, as the same property may berated by more than one of the three 
_ beeal authorities— the Road Trust, and the 

i ilarly affected, some af 
the various divisions overlapping, but the error from this souree can be 
‘but small. The baie value for boroughs and t districts in New 
Zoalanid is £37,151,217, and the annual value, £2,229,073. ‘There are 
‘no returns from Western Australia, 
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The capital and annual values of ratable property in Sydney 
Melbourne since 1891 are given below. The figures show the dep 
ation in the value of real estate which has taken place :— 


‘Sydney and Suburbs. Melbourne and Subarbs 


“Annual Value, | Capital Value, | Annual Value | Capital 
ae 











£ £ £ 
5,851,589 0,538,717 930, 
6,013,697 6,815,315 358, 
6,067,882 6,639,014 510, 
5,686,197 5,847,079 916, 
5,352,920 4,994,596 66,824,354 





The annual value of assessed property, even under the 
reduced valuations, is far higher, both for Sydney and for Mell 
than for any city in Great Britain, London alone excepted. The annual 
value of Glasgow, the second es ot the Kingdom, is £4,208,000, and 
of Manchester and Salford, £3,69 

The revenue and expenditure of the local bodies in each colony are 
given below. In the receipts the amount of the Government endow- _ 
ment is specified, while in the expenditure the outlay on public works 
is similarly treated :— 





Receipts. Expenditare, 


J tate, | ‘Total. | obile | Other. | Total, 


£ 

465,573 
655,072 
214,007 
31,600 








136, “ice 
1044825 | 1175885 


The revenue of local bodies per head of population in ed 
districts, and per square mile of territory in incorporated area, is, 
far as can be ascertained, as follows :— a 








Recelpts per inhabitant. | Recalpts per Satiacw Mile of 





‘Colony. — 
Gover | Omer | ota |dovernment| Othe | Total 
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Terenue per square mile obtained in New South Wales 
circumstance already explained, that the area incorporated 
compared with the total territory of the colony, and comprises 

forthe most part only urban settlements. 
‘The amount of outstanding municipal loans for each colony furnishing 
qiumsisshown below. ‘The figures include the liabilities to the Govern- 





| Outstanding Leans. 





£ 
2,083,754 
3,549,996 





heap the gross liabilities shown abo 
of the colonies. The amount to the credit of local bodies in 


south Wales is £201,431; in Victoria, £370,892; in Tasmania, 


New 
231,195; and in New Zealand, £244,913, There is also a fund in 
b , but the amount accumulated cannot be given. 


Boarps ano Trusts in New Sourm Wares. 


In addition to the municipalities, there are bodies known as Boards 
| or Trusts whove function it is to construct and supervise certain works 
el lly ly spedicing, have been established for the benefit of dis- 
ite eSatte tacee cmame larger than, the areas incorporated 
fe ontinnry municipal purposes. These bodies are usually composed of 
ting respectively the central government, the munici- 
affected by the works in question, and other persons directly 
ed in the particular undertakings ; and as a rule they raise the 
control, by means of 
value of the properties benefited, just as is the case 
to municipalities. 

Tn New South Wales there are the Metropolitan Board of Water 
which commenced by taking charge of the water 
ge system in 1889, 
and ti Supply and Sewerage, 
formed in 1892. ‘The Wollongong Harbour Trust, which was instituted 

in 1889, was the only one of the kind 
_ nected with shi yee , and the improvements to navigation, at Sydney, 
ports, having always been carried out at the 
and under the supervision of the central Government. ‘This 


2p 
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Government. There is n Metropolitan Fire 
the municipalities within the metropolitan area ars 
towards the annual expense of which they contribute one-third, 
thirty country boards have also been established ander the Fire 
Act rf 1884) while there are Irrigation ‘Trusts at Hay and 

The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage ‘Act of Ni 
Wales was passed in 1880. Under the provisions of this 
municipalities outside the area under the control of the Me 
and Hunter District Water Suppl, ly and Sewerage Boards were e1 
to construct, or to have constructed for them by the Government, 
for water s upply and sewerage, provided the construction of the 
were approved by the Governor-in-Council, and the municipalities: 


‘Trust, however, has now been abolished, and its powers ae by th 


to pay back the original cost of the works, with interest at the 
of 4 per cent. per annum. The Government was to pay the 
cost of the works, and the municipalities were to repay the Gove 
by instalments extending over a period of sixty years. Uh 
operations of this Act thirteen water supply works have been 
out by the Government (exclusive of Richmond, now admini 

the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage), and 


municipal councils, while works in ten other places were ine 
construction at the close of 1895. The amount advanced by the: 
ment to local bodies under the Act to the end of 1892 was 
and instalments to the amount of £85,886 were then overdue, 
found that the Hability of some of the municipal councils 
heavy for their resources, and in 1894 an amending Act was 
distributing the payments over 100 years and reducing the i 
to 34 por cent, At the close of 1895 the total amount 
Government, inclusive of interest, stood at £594,708, viz. + 
for works completed under Government control; £27,344 
carried out under the supervision of municipal councils ; and £1 
for works still in course of construction. Of the total 0 
£439,054 due on account of completed works to the 3ist D 
1895, £15,626 had been repaid, and £71,145 had been 
Government, leaving the debt at £352,283, 


Boarns anp Trusts 1x VICTORIA. 


Tn Victoria the port of Melbourne is under the control of a H 
Trust, which was established as far back as 1877, Aa 
representing twelve of the metropolitan municipalities, has been f 
under the provisions of an Act passed in 1883. This body was er 
with power to construct tramways through the streets of the 
palities interested, the requisite funds being raised by Joans, 
security of the tramways and the revenues of the mu 
connected with the undertaking. The trustees had the option of 
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R themselves or leasing them to. private company. 
bathe peter pToernasivsy and the irk rie renter 

yrtwo years’ lease, commencing in 
and Metropolitan Board of Works was established for the pur- 
and supervising all works connected with water 
faaees drainage in Melbourne and suburbs. The Govern- 
oof Water Sui on this Board, although to the Metro- 
‘ater Supply in Sydney three members are nominated 
= ‘The reason for this difference is that in New South Wales 
ment constructed the works and is responsible for the debt 
doing so, while in Victoria the Board carries out the work of 
ft, in addition to the maintenance and management to which 
ons of the Sydney Board are confined. Thronghout Victoria 
Vater Works Trusts and Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts, 
94-5 there were fifty-nine Water Works Trusts and thirty- 
tion and Water Supply Trusts, The amount authorised to 
d by the Government for the former service was £1,005,936, 
@ latter £1,363,731, and the amounts outstanding in June, 
(£778,442 and £965,519 respectively. The annual value of 
liable to be rated by the Water Works Trusts is £900,000, 
spas. and Water Supply Trusts, £295,932. As in New 
ipal bodies are represented on ‘the Fire Brigade 

fear a pena share of the expenses, 

ernment of Victoria, prior to the establishment of the Trusts 
Works, Irrigation, and Water Supply, advanced money from 
‘Loans Account to local bodies requiring assistance to con- 
sworks, The amount advanced for the development of the 
June, 1895, was £385,378, which has to be repaid into a 
nd, or by annual instalments. ‘The amount so repaid is 
The figures just given are exclusive of the advances to the 
larat for the water supply works, as these are now under a 
imission. ‘The outstanding debt of the Ballarat Water Com- 
the 30th June, 1895, was £283,439. Under a special Act 
«ment have power to advance funds to shires for the construc- 
imways, and £60,511 has been so advanced up to June, 
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tnsland the water supply service forms part of the local 
t system ; the works are proposed by the municipal bodies, 
overnment constructs and supervises them, and when com- 
fis them over to the local authorities with their attendant 
‘The latter form a debt to the State which is repaid in 


4 
4 Australia and Western Australia there are no Boards or 
fy importance beyond the municipal bodies already mentioned, 


b 
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In the former colony, however, extensive municipal powers 
construction of important local works, 
In Tasmania seven Marine Boards, forming part of the local go 
system, Er ben ellie ae 
raral police come under the local government 
who enjoy the benefits of police protection being 0 Sligo ea bear the ca 
are “ete eae The control of the police is, however, nuder 
weekilcg ie central government. 
land there are, in addition to the ordinary forms 0 
ie aeeiacoerarh River and Harbour Boards, which are 
throughout the colony. The number of these at the end of 18 
respectively twenty-nine and twenty-three. There is also a D 
Board at Christchurch, and a Water Supply Board.at Weisel 
Complete returns of the Boards and Trusts in each ¢o 
realily 0 ‘obtainable ; the following table, however, gives i 
in connestion with some of these bodies :— 








New South Wales— 
Metropolitan Board of WaterSupply| 
and Se 
pied District 
0 


Melbourne Harbour Trust. 
Melbourne and Metropolitan 
of Works 
Melbourne Tram 
Water Works Trust 
Irrigation and Water Supply 
nat Water Commission 


Water Works .. 
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ants shown in the foregoing table under Road and Bais 
‘Town Boards in Tasmania 28 included in the second table 
416. The outstanding loans for Tasmania are gross, sinking 
‘amounting to £3,078, £605, £218, and £576 respectively being 
fished in connection with them. In New Zealand also sinking funds 
ng to £5,646, £160,213, and £18,886 respectively exist in con- 

with the liabilities of River, Harbour, and Drainage Boards, 
outstanding loans of the Boards and Trusts of New South Wales 
itute part of the public debt. This is true also with regard to 
ints for Victoria, except the loans of the Tramway Trust and 
‘Melbourne Harbour Trust, and part of the loans of the Melbourne 
td Metropolitan Board of Works, which are not guaranteed. The 
abilities shown for Queensland also form part of the public debt of 
that colony ; but the amounts given for New Zealand are not advanced 
m the General Loan Account. In the foregoing table the advances 

by the Governments to the borrowing bodies are included, 


Ixpestepwess or Loca Bopres. 


‘The following table shows the total indebtedness of local bodies in 
af the colonies for which returns are ayailable. The figures 

clud i ies to the Government. It must also be explained 
the liabilities of Road Trusts and Town Boards in Tasmania have 
fineluded with municipalities - 


‘Outstanding Loans, 





‘Municipalities; | Boards, Trusts, &c. 


‘Total for local 
| pUrpores, 





£ £ 
2,583,784 603 8,186,840 
(3,549,936 20, 14,170,562 
541,328 1,305,596 
413,838 506,388 
3,309,028 





Pins the amounts that have just been in the local bodies are 
ponsible directly to their creditors in part, and thé general govern- 
hiold themselves directly liable for the balance, In the following 

given a division of the indebtedness cal bodies into the 

sum due to the State and that due to the pub ‘t may be mentioned 
it the amount owing to the State is included with the general debt of 
colonies ; and in order to estimate the total State and municipal 
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indebtedness the figures in the second column only have to be added t 
those on page 391. Further reference to this subject will be found in 
the last pages of “ Public Finance” :—- 





‘ton Indebiadnca 

tion Indebtedness 

IERY included In the 
Public Debt. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 


New Zealand 








LAND AND SETTLEMENT. 


¥ each of the seven colonies of Australasia a different system has 
been adopted to secure the settlement of an industrial population 
{nthe Crown lands, the conditions upon which land may be acquired 
‘of a more or less liberal nature according to the circumstances in 
ich @ colony has found itself placed. The legislation of Victorin, 
nd, and Tasmania, which at one time formed part of New South 
es, bears a strong resemblance to that of the mother colony, practi- 
ly the same form of conditional occupation with deferred payments 
ng in existence in all four provinces. In the other colonies, however, 
influence of New South Wales was not so directly felt, and new 
eriments were made, South Australia, for instance, was originally 
d upon the Wakefield system—alike remarkable for its originality 
lits failure. In Western Australia and New Zealand, under pres- 
of a different set of circumstances, settlement was effected by 
m of a novel character. An attempt is made here to give a 
ption of the land laws of the colonies, although the radical 
es which are constantly being made render the task of giving 
ble account of the various systems a somewhat difficult 
During the past five years, numerous Acts affecting State 
have been placed in the statute book, and, at the date of the 
of this volume, several of the colonies contemplate amending 
ion, <o that it is impossible to say how long the information 
n in this chapter can bo taken as representing the latest phases of 

d legislation in Australasia. 


Laxp Leoistation or New Sourn Wass. 


With the progress and development of the colony, the land laws of 
South Wales have naturally undergone considerable alteration. 
© earliest period alienation was effected by grants, orders, and 

ications, the power of disposal resting solely with the Governor. 

1831, the principle of sale by auction was introduced, the 
price for country lands being fixed at 5s. per acre. This was 

d to 19s, in 1839, and to 20s. in 1843, liberty being given 
latter year to select at the upset price. country portions for which 
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a bid was not forthcoming at auction, or upon which the Senet 
at the time of sale had been forfeited. This was the first appearance of 
the principle of selection in the laws of the colony, but it was limited 
to lands that had been surveyed for sale by auction. 

The discovery of gold in 1851, and the consequent rush of 

to Australia, greatly altered the conditions of colonisation. As the 
interest in gold-digging declined, so did the desire for settlement on the 
land increase, and the question had to be doalt with in an entirely new | 
‘spirit, to mect the wants of the class of immigrants desirous of bemg 
placed upon the soil. The agitation which thus sprang up resulted in 
the passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of 
Sir John Robertson. This measure was designed to secure the 
ment of an agricultural population side by side with the pastoral tenants. 
With this object in view an entirely new principle was introduced—that 
of free selection in limited areax before survey, coupled with conditions 
of residence and improvement—and country lands were sold st 20. 
per acre, payable by annual instalments carrying interest. 

‘The occupation of waste lands for pastoral purposes was at first 
allowed under a system of yearly licenses. Any person could apply for 
such a license, the extent of the run which it was desired to. 
being limited only by the boundaries of the surrounding stations. 
feo was fixed at £10 per annum for a section of 25 square miles, and 
£2 10s, for every additional 5 square miles, This system of yearly 
licenses was succeeded by one under which the squatter was given fixity 
of tenure, the fee payable being calculated upon the stock: 
capacity instead of upon the area of the run. Still another 
was inaugurated by the Occupation Act of 1861, the tenure 
limited to five years in all but first-class settled districts, and the whole 
‘of the pastoral leases left open to the operations of the free selectors. 
Such evils, however, were found to result from this system that in 
1884, in 1889, and again in 1895, Parliament was led to adopt amend: 
ments which are now in force, and which, while maintaining the principle 
of selection before survey, ‘iving fixity of tenure to the 
lessee and obtaining a larger rei from the public lands, while at the 
same time securing land to bona-fide settlers on terms and 
within the reach of all. 

For the purposes of lands administration, the colony is split up into 
three divisions, each of ch subdivided into land districts. One 
or more of these land districts form a local division, the administration. 
of which is entrusted to a Local Land Board, composed of a chairman 
and not more than two assessors, The decisions of these Local 
Boards may be appealed against to the Land Appeal Court. 
is composed of a President and two members appointed by the Exeen- 
tive, and its decisions in matters of administration have 
judgments of the Supreme Court; but whenever questions 
become involved, a case may be submitted to the Supreme 
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conditions for the purchase and occupation of Crown lands are 
ob 1S ol St pregpemb peak eo 

any ears may, any. 

ao ot wcll exe, select wt are rom 40 fo G40 any 

x lease of contiguous land not exceeding thrice the ares of 

il purchase. ‘The demanded is £1 per acre, of which 

application is made, and the balance, 

“with interest mt the rate of 4 per cent., paid by instalments of 

ial edema Payment of instalments commences at the end 

third after the selector has completed his period of 

ee cha act oe the balanae te aoe cana at oprecies 

tor must reside on his selection for a period of ten years, and. 

» three years erect a substantial fence around the land ; in some 

other t improvements are allowed in lieu of 

After the completion of the term of residence he may purchase 


d fence in his additional purchases. Married women suet 
ted may select in their own right; and minors taking up 
the selection of their parents may fulfil the condition uf se 


r the paternal roof. 
Jeascholds, in conjunction with selections, may be held for 
years. "he rental ia fixed by the Land Board. A leasehold 
F: d in within three years ; one fence, however, may enclose 
ith | he conditional purchawe and the lease. A lease may at any time 
urchase. The term of residence on the conditional 
taust aggregate ten years from the date of applica 


land is conditionally purchased without residence, the maxi- 
ONSTD peas; nd to 1oonditicoal onset acne 
tmust be fenced in within twelve months after survey, 
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and within five years additional improvements must be made to the 
value of £1 per acre, ‘The price demanded is £2 per acre, and the 
deposit and instalments payable are twice as high stone Sno 
the case of an ordinary conditional purchase. No person under 21 
of age may select land on non-residential conditions ; and anyone whi 
takes advantage of the provisions permitting the acquirement of a con- 
ditional purchase without residence is not allowed to make any other 
conditional purchase 

Special areas may be thrown open to selection under special cond 
tions. The price is not leas than £1 10. per acre, and the maximum 
area ix 320 acres, Non-resident selectors are charged double the rates 
payable by those who reside on the land. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Tn the central division land may be conditionally purchased on the 
same terms as to residence, fencing, improvements, price, and mode of 
payment as in tho eastern division ; but an individual selection is limited. 
to 1,280 acres, and the contingent conditional lease is also limited t 


1,280 acres, ‘The area which may be purchased without resi . 
the conditions in regard thereto, are the same asin the eastern division— 


Within special areas the maximum extent of a selection has been fixed 
at 640 acres. 


WESTERN DIVISION, 


! 
‘The western division embraces an arca of 79,970,000 acres, watered — 
entirely by the Darling River. This part of the colony is essentially 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Conditional purchases, except on special 
areas, are not allowed, but permanent pastoral settlement is eni | 
under homestead lease, which may be obtained for a term of ht 
years within resumed areas or upon vacant lands, ‘The minimum acreage 
obtainable is 2,560, and the maximum, 10,240. A deposit of 1d per acto 
must be lodged with the application. ‘The lessee is required to 7 
the land for six months during cach of the first five years. The wh 
area must be fenced in within two years, unless the Land Board allow | 
other improvements to be erected instead. ‘Tenant-right in improve- 
ments is secured to the outgoing lessee, who may, during the be Pad 
of the term, convert into a homestead selection 640 acres on which bis 
dwelling-house is erected. 


HOMESTEAD SELECTION. 
Among the special features of the Act of 1895 was the introduction 
of the principle of classification and measurement of lands prior to 
selection. Under this system suitable land is set apart and rendered 


available for the purposes of the selector. ‘The setting apart of areas 
for homestead selection is another prominent feature of the 1895 Act. 


——"| 
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i ure of such a selection is freehold, subject to perpetual resi- 
perpetual rent, and the construction of a dwelling-house at 
not Jess than £20. Six months’ rent and part of the survey 
be lodged when application is made. Until the grant issues, 
it is fixed at 14 per cent. on the capital value of the land ; 
afterwards, it is raised to 2} per cent., and the selection ix subject to 
reappraisement © ten years. Tenant-right in improvements is 
secured, and the holding is so protected that it Peat by any legal 
procedure, or under any circumstances, be wrested from the selector, 


SETTLEMENT LEASES 


Another departure under the Act referred to is that of settlement 
leases for agricultural and grazing purposes. Under this form of 
tenancy, lands gazetted in any division as available for settlement 
Tease are obtainable on application, accompanied by a deposit consisting 
of six months’ rent and survey fee. Of agricultural land the maxi- 
mum area which may thus be taken up is 1,280 acres, and of grazing 
land, 10,240 acres. The lease is issued for a period of twenty-eight 

and the conditions which attach to it are that the lessee shall 
reside on the land throughout the term, and fence it in during the 
first five years. Tenant-right in improvements is secured to the out- 
going lessee. 


SCRUB AND INFERIOR LANDS. 


‘The principle of improvement leases secures in any division the 
Utilisation of scrub or inferior lands that would otherwise remain 
Gnoceupied. The term for which such a lease is issued is twenty-eight 
years, and the rent is determined according to the circumstances of 
tach case, the object being to secure the profitable occupation of other- 
‘wise Valueless Iands. The maximum area obtainable is 20,480 acres. 
The outgoing lessee has tenant-right in improvements, and may, during 
the last year of the term of his lease, convert into a homestend selec- 
tion 640 acres on which his dwelling-house is erected. 


PASTORAL AND OTHER LEASES. 


Under the Act of 1884 pastoral leases were surrendered to the 
Crown, and divided into two equal parts. One of these parts was 
teturned to the lessee under an indefeasible lease for a fixed term 
of years; the other half, called the resumed area, might be held 
under an annual occupation license, but was always open to selection— 
by conditional purchase in the eastern and central divisions, and 
Romestead lease in the western division, Under the Act of 1895, 
the tenure of pastoral leases in the western division was fixed at 
twenty-eight years In the central division a pastoral lease extends 
to ten years, but in certain cases an extension up to five years has been 
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secured. Tenant-right in improvements made with the consent of the 
Crown is secured to the outgoing lessee. If in the western division 
he may, during the last year of his lease, convert into a homestead 
selection 640 ncres on which his dwelling-house is erected. When 
application is made for an occupation license for the expired leasehold 
area, @ license-foe, equal in amount to the sum formerly payable as 
rent, must be lodged as a deposit. 

In addition to pastoral and homestead leases, special leases on 
favourable terms are granted of scrub lands ; snow lands—that is, lands 
covered with snow during a part of the year; inferior lands; anil 
portions of land required for the protection of artesian wells, Annual 
exsie for pastoral purposes, and residential leases on gold and mineral 
ficlds, are also granted. Auction sales to the extent of not more than 
200,000 acres in any one year are permitted. ‘The upset price is fixed 
by the Minister for Lands, For town lands it must not be less than 
£8 per acre ; for suburban lands, £2 10s. ; and for country lands, £1. 
Special terms can be made for the purchase of land on goid-fields, and 
for reclaimed lands; and special leases are allowed in certain cases. 


LABOUR SETTLEMENTS. 


In the middle of 1893 an Act was passed to establish and regulate 
labour settlements on Crown Lands, following the example set by New 
Zealand, and imitated by several other colonies. Under this Act the 
Minister may set apart certain areas for the purpose of establishing 
labour settlements. A settlement is placed under the control of a 
Board, which enrols such persons as it may think fit to become members 
of the settlement ; makes regulations concerning the work to be done 5 
apportions the work among the members; and equitably distributes 
wages, profits, and emoluments after providing for the cost of the 
maintenance of the members. Any trade or industry may be estal- 
lished by the Board, and the profits apportioned among the enrolled 
members, A Board is constituted as a corporate body, with 
succession and a common zeal; and the land is leased to the 
as such, in trust for the members of the settlement, for a period of 
twenty-eight years, with right of renewal for a like term. 

When a Board has enrolled such a number of persons as the Minister 
for Lands may approve, it may apply for monetary assistance on behalf 
of the members of the settlement ; and the Minister has power to- 
an amount not exceeding £25 for each enrolled member who is the 
head of a family dependent upon him; £20 for each married perso 
without a family; and £15 for cach unmarried person. On the expirae 
tion of four years from the commencement of the lease, and at the end 
of each year following, 8 per cent. of the total sum paid to the Board 
becomes a charge on its revenues, until the total amount advanced, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, has been repaid. 


Nad 





residence and mts 5 ed cane eran recat eaasttie cua 
‘the demand for land adjacent to gold-fields. 
as ia ereled however, superseded by the Land Act of 
q the Pastoral Act of the same year. Until that time the free 
‘selection ee cena wn telat eens eee 
| ae agricultural areas, and to allotments previou! 
the conflict which was then beginning to take place in 
New Ree Goats Welw between the selector and the pastoralist. Under 


jion into Victoria which had followed the discovery 
aga Ui nee fr the pope nding othr mens of employ 
ment, and other and more permanent sources of income, the Victorian 
the system in vogue in the neighbouring colony, 

to suit the local conditions, The Act of 1869, which 

‘was amended in 1878, expired by offluxion of timo in 1884, when anew 
‘Laid Act was passed, the main tendency of which was to restrict the 
further alienation of the public estate by limiting the area which might 
be sold by auction, and substituting for the existing method of selecting 
agricultural land a system of leasing in certain defined areas, and at the 
teresa ‘ing to the lessee the privilege of acquiring from his 
ere eee mee the system of deferred pay- 

tuents. A portion of the public domain, known as the “ Mallee Scrub,” 
eel Rid sepeage/B1} aaillio: sores wholly or pertly-ooveced with’ various 
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3] of stunted trees, was separately dealt with by the Mallee P 
Act of 1883. The land ee of Test 2a the 

ment just referred to wore again modified by the Acts of 1890, 18 

1893, and 1896. 

Unalienated Crown lands are divided into the following classes :— 
Pastoral lands; agricultural and grazing lands ; auriferous lands; 
lands which may be sold by auction; swamp lands ; state forests; and 
timber and water reserves. _ 

PASTORAL LANDS. - 

Pastoral lands cannot be alienated in fee; they are only chai 
lease, expiring not later than December 29, 1898. No lessee may bold 
more than one allotment, ‘The lease is granted to the first applicant, but 
should more than one person make application on the same day, it is 
put up to auction. If no bid is offered the lease may be subdivided, and 
0 put up to sale. The Land Act of 1891 provides for the division of 
certain Crown lands into pastoral allotments, varying in size from 7,500 
to 40,000 acres. ‘The rent is computed at the rate of le per head of 
sheep and fs, per head of cattle, the number of sheep and cattle being: 
determined by the grazing capabilities of the land. A pastoral | 
must pay rent in advance every six months; he cannot aa sub- 
divide, or sub-let the lease without the consent of the Board of Lands | 
and Works ; he must destroy all vermin and noxious growths, and keep: 
in good condition and repair all fences, tanks, dams, and other - 
ments; and he must not destroy growing timber, except for fencing pur- 

The incoming tenant pays the outgoing lessee for all 
improvements which tho latter has effected. Upon complinnee with all 
the conditions, the lessee may select 320 acres in one block for a home- 
stead, at £1 per acre, unless the terms of his lease debar him from 
selecting upon the land, . 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS, 

icultural and grazing Jands are leased in ‘grazing areas” not 
pita 1,000 acres in Nata for a term of not more than fourteen 
years, On the expiry of the lease the land reverts to the and. 
allowance is m for improvements, In certain cases the Lan 
Act of 1891 permits more than one grazing area to be held 
same person provided the total area doos not exceed 1,000 acres, 1 
lessee may select out of his leased land an “agricultural allotment,” not 
exceeding 320 acres in extent ; or should he have selected under previous 
Acts, he may increase his grazing area to 1,000 acres and his hired i 
tural allotment to 320 acres. The rent is fixed at 2d. to per 
acre for agricultural areas, on an assessment by the Local Board, with 
the addition of 5 per cent, on the assessed capital value of any 
permanent improvements that may be on the land, ‘The area 
agricultural allotment is excised from the grazing lense, and a lio 
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is granted to the selector. The holder of a 
to the same conditions as the pastoral lessee, 
his land with a substantia! fence within three 
license for an agricultural allotment is issued for a 
rental of 1s. per acre per annum, payable half-yearl: 
erable. ‘fhe licensee must destroy all 
enclose his land, and effect improvements 
He is also required to reside. on the land 
five years. Wi a i ihens conditions have been complied with, he 
may receive a Crown grant upon Dorman 14s, per acre ; or he can 
‘obtain a lease for fourteen years at 2s Der core pet anne ann ae 
end of that term his Crown grant. Non-residential licenses are granted 
t of twice the ordinary license fee and other charges, but 
eke Suing such licenses must not exceed 50,000 acres in 
luring any one year, mee rpose of ostablishii 
Paelins vineyards, Is, selectors may obtain 
at ot their allotments, pico 20 acres, when so 
upon defraying the differen: Pena the amount of rent 
actually paid and the amount of purchase money. 


LANDS WITHIN AURIFEROUS AREAS, 


Licenses to reside on or cultivate lands comprised within an aurif- 
erous area may be granted for a period not exceeding one year. ‘The 
area covered by a license cannot exceed 20 acres. Lands classified us 

cannot be alienatéd ; but they may be obtained under grazing 

license for a period of five years, renewable for a similar term, subject 
to the right of any person to enter upon the land for the purpose of 
See, athe Land Ret of 1891 provides that a iferous lands which 

Rea considered to be no fon fitabl te Specie 


ms erecting Fe ob dansa, th 
den ; or | ‘for any like pu 
of the seven ae lease, the lessee may obtain a grant of the allotment 
ent of an amount fixed by 


Lands comprised within 1a a schedule attached 
‘owns or townships, or 
within any city, town, or bor + the passing of the 
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Lands Act of 1884, may be sold at auction, the upset 

lands being £1 per acre. The maximum aren is 

Of the price, 25 per cent. must be paid in cash, and the balance in 
equal quarterly instalments. 


SWAMP LANDS. 


‘Tho Act of 1891 ies cn ee ee ss 
lands designated as “swamp lands,” subject to conditions as ‘ 
drainage. Likewise, it is provided that Crown lands alienated pees h 
date of the passing of the Act shall be sold, or otherwise 
leased, or licensed, only as regards the surface and down to s 
depth a3 may be stated by Order in Council; the sinking of 
however, authorised, but the rights to minerals do not go 
land, remaining the property of the Crown. 


LANDS ENHANCED IN VALUE, 
Where Crown lands are enhanced in value by the | 
a railway, or of waterworks for irrigation purposes, etc,, the 
is empowered to increase the minimum sum per acre for which 
lands may be sold, as well as the minimum amount of rent or lis 


foe, by not less than one-eighth nor more than double the sum. | 
where lands have been sold, leased, or licensed at an enhane 

and the works by reason of which such additional sums have beer 
demanded have not been constructed within ten years from the date 
the Order in Council fixing the enhanced price, ail additional sams 
snust be returned. 


FOREST LANDS. 
Land situated within the State forests, and timber and water reserves, 

cannot be alienated; and the administration of the Forests | 

of the Crown is placed in the hands of local Forest Boards, 

empowered to recover fees for licenses to cut or remove timber, 


MALLER SCRUB. 

Lands situated in the north-western district of the colony, ov 
which the mallee scrub extends, are the subject of a special 
designated the “Mallee Pastoral Act of 1883,” which was a 
1885 and partly recast under the present Land Act of 1890, anid 


amended in February, 1896. Under this special legislation the mallee 
country is divided into two parts, viz, the mallee border, 





along the southern margin of the mallee country; and the 
blocks, situated to the north of the border, and extending to rr 
of the Murray River, In the mallee border the land is parcelled 
“mallee allotments,” the maximum area of which is 20,000 
‘These allotments may be leased for terms expiring not later than 
December, 1903. 





F 
é 





“not execute any moi or lien thereon. The lessee is required, within 
six months from the granting of the lease, to take up his residence on 
the land or within five miles thereof, and to remain pee beer 
r first year, and nine months during ench of the next 
lieu thereof to cultivate at least a quarter Carter cdi 
within two pscyer so see costalt before the end of the 


of his allotment, and not more than five in succession 
raised, after which for one the land must be allowed to lie 
‘Tho rent is now fixed at acre per annum. 













(es are of various areas, one portion of which can be 
five years under an occupation license, and the other under 
lease for a period expiring not later than the, 1st December, 1903. 
These leases are ted under the Mallee Pastoral Act, which was 
ee Ist ber, 1883, at which time they could be obtained 
@ period of twenty years, The rent then laid down was, for the 
first five years, at the rate of 2d. per head of sheep and 1s per head of 
pee mencred on the land, double these amounts for the second five 
and 50 per cent. over the latter figures for the remainder of the 
tenn; but in no eee errant te eee 28. 6d. for each 
mile or part of a square mile of land. The lessee of a mallee 

of a mallee allotment, cannot assign, subdivide, or cultivate 
part without the consent of the Board of Land and Works; he 
eeueclaitey the vermin upon the land, and fulfil certain other con- 
‘The Government retain the Tight of resuming the land after 
compensation for improvements effected being given 


on 
d tural allotment license oe rereel lease of Sie 
or mallee blocks may be granted to any person who is 
<1 ehatageceeme owner feat agricultural allotment in the 
i cor mallee border; the area, however, is not to exceed 
640 acres. | eaemaaictoiperpevoal Ieam, tho paymect of she yeaah 
28 
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rent must be made in advance. The lessee must at once commence to 
destroy any vermin which may be on the land, and within two years 
have made a complete clearance of auch pests, and during the remainder” 
of his lease he must see that the land is kept free from them. Hels 
also required to fence in the land within six years from the issue of the” 
lease. ‘The power of resumption, subject to compensation and the 

to remove improvements, is reserved under certain conditions. 
rent is not to exceed 2d. per acre per annum to the 3lst December 
1903, and thereafter to be as the Board may determine; and the lease 
may be transferred, provided there are no arrears of rent. 

No person can select or become the licensee, lessee, or perpetual lesue 
of more than 640 acres as an agricultural allotment or allotments inthe 
mallee country and mallee border, and such allotment or allotments 
must be situated at a distance of at least 3 miles from the Murry 
River, The licensee of an agricultural allotment may give a heense 
Jien on all improvements on the land, but such must be registered in the 
Crown Lands Office, and a memorandum of the same be indorsed by the 
Registrar of Titles on the grant or lease as an encumbrance thereon 
In the event of the forfeiture of the license, the holder of a license lie 
has neither legal nor equitable claim against the Crown 


VERMIN DISTRICTS. 


Under the Land Act of 1890 districts which are proclaimed === 
vermin infested are, for the purpose of securing the extinction of th 
wnimal pests, administered by local committees appointed by thecromae 
lessees, and occupiers of the lands. Tn order to secure the erection 
vermin-proof wire-fencing a fencing rate may be levied, and the Minister~ 
has power to deduct 5 per cent. of the amount levied in vermin districts 
for the purpose of erecting a vermin-proof fence between the miallee 
country and the mallee ler. 


WATILE CULTIVATION, 


During 1890 legislation was enacted having for its object the 
if Tasca of any tootcupied Crown Jands fos the exon ean 
trees, for any term not exceeding twenty-one years, and at a rent of 2d. 
per acre per annum for the first seven years, 4d. per acre for the second 
seven years, and 6d. per acre for the remainder of the term. A lense 
is not granted for more than 1, acres ; and the rent is payable half- 
yearly in advance. The nants not to assign, sublet, or divide 
the lease without the consent of the Board of Land and Works; 

all improvements in repair during each of the first six years following 
the year after the ting of the lease; to sow or plant wattle-trees or 
any other approved tannbe-prodoctig teen or plants on at least one-fifth 
of the land leased, and within six years to occupy the whole area in @ 
similar manner. He must within two years enclose a third, and within 
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‘three years two-thirds, and within four years the whole of the land 
Jeased ; and be is required to keep the fence in good repair, and to 
destroy all vermin which may be upon the land, ‘The lessee may aclect 
‘out of his lease not more than 320 acres, and he may acquire the free- 
hhold in the same in like manner and subject to the same conditions ax 
those governing agricultural allotmente. 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


Under the Settlement on Lands Act of 1893 there may be set apart 
and appropriated for the purposes of village communities any land not 
alienated from the Crown, and not being auriferous or permanently 
teerved for any purpose. Such lands are surveyed into allotments of 
fom 1 to 20 acres each, according to the quality of the soil and the 
Situation. Subject to certain restrictions, any person of the age of 18 
Fears may obtain a it to occupy a village community allotment for 
3 period not fing three years, Tho rent is merely nominal, but 
eonditions are laid down with the object of ensuring bona-fide occupancy. 
On the expiration of the permit a lease may be obtained, provided the 
conditions of the permissive occupancy have been fulfilled. The lease 
is granted for a period of twenty years. The lessee must pay in 
advance, every half-year, rent equal to one-fortieth of what is regarded 
asthe price of the allotment, which is to be not less than £1 per acre. 
Within two years from the date of the lease he must have brought into 
taltivation not less than one-tenth, and within four years, one-fifth of 
the land ; and within six years, have effected substantial improvements 
¢f permanent character to the value of £1 for every acre leased. He 
Bust also keep all improvements in good repair; and he ennnot assign, 
transfer, or sublet the or barrow money on the security of his lease 
Without the consent of the Board of Land and Works. He must reside 
personally on the land, and use it for agriculture, gardening, grazing, or 
sther like purpose. 

HOMESTEAD ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘Areas of similar Iands to the foregoing may also be set apart and 

iatod for occupation by members of associations or societies, but 

no tion can remain in force fora longer period than three years 
Gn the case of a society, nor for more than six months in the case of an 
association, after the survey and subdivision of the block ; and land in 
‘any block not occupied or leased at the expiration of these periods 
becomes unoccupied Crown land again. No block of land set apart for 


the of associations or societies can exceed in area 2,000 acres. 
A is subdivided into lots of not more than 50 acres each, and the 
number of to be located in each block must not be less than one 


for every 50 acres of its total area, A. permissive occupancy of a section 
mmny be granted to any member of an association or a society for a period 
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of three years. The rent is a nominal one, and after proof of fulfilment of 
conditions a lease may be obtained by the member, provided he is of the 
age of 18 years. The lessee covenants to pay the annual rent and the 
cost of survey; to repay all moneys advanced by the Board ; to bring 
into cultivation within two years not less than one-tenth, and within 
four yeara not less than one-fifth of the land; and within six years to 
effect substantial improvements of a permanent character to the value 
of £1 for every acre leased. He must also keep the improvements in 
good repair; and he cannot assign, transfer, or sublet the Land, oF 
borrow money upon it without the consent of the Board of Land and 
Works. He must personally reside on his section or its appurtenant 
township allotment, and use the land for agriculture, gardening, graai 
dairying, or other like purpose. Adjoining to or within every 
ofland appropriated in this manner, an area of not more than 100 acres 
may be set apart for the purposes of a township, and the Board of Land 
and Works may subdivide it into allotments not ex ‘one acre, 
in order to provide a township allotment for each homest selection. 
Power is reserved to alienate the fee-simple of those allotments not 
required for the purpose ; and every settler may, within one from 
the commencement of his permit or lease, obtain a lease of such an 
allotment, with the right to a Crown grant in fee on making the pay- 
ment prescribed. 

LABOUR COLONIES. 


Areas of similar land, not exceeding 1,500 acres in extent, may also be 
set apart for the purpose of labour colonies, to be vested in five trustees, 
appointed by the Governor. For the purpose of aiding the trustees, 
provision is made whereby persons subscribing to the funds of such 
a colony may annually elect a committee of management, consisting of 
four members. The joint body (trustees and committee) is pe oly 
on aday to be determined in each case by the Minister, to admit into 
such a colony any person who shall be entitled to such benefits as the 
rules of the colony may prescribe, The trustees and committee of each 
colony must establish and conduct the same; and they have all the 
powers and authority necessary to enable them to improve the position 
of the colony and make it self-supporting. They may establish and main: 
tain any industry they please, and dispose of the proceeds thereof A. 
subsidy of £2 for every £1 received by the trustees and committes 
from public and private subscriptions is payable by the Government, 
‘The moneys received are to be disbursed in the payment of allowances 
for work to persons employed in the colony; in the construction and 
maintenance of necessary buildings; and in purchasing provisions, 
clothing, building materials, stock, seed, and agricultural implements. 

Besides the foregoing provisions, there are numerous 
with minor interests, which in a general statement of this kind it is not 
necessary to recapitulate. 





LAND LAWS OF QUEENSLAND. 


Laxp Learstation or Queevstann, 


‘The land legislation of New South Wales in force on the date when 
the Moreton Bay District was formed into the colony of Queensland, 
gave place soon after that event to a new system of settlement, better 
adapted to the requirements of the newly constituted province. Follow 
ing to a certain extent the lines adopted by their neighbours, the 

lcensland legislators introduced into their regulations the principle of 
free selection before survey, and of sales under the deferred payment 
aystem. Having to dispose of a vast territory which, not being bas: ej 
with so temperate a climate, had not the same attractions as the southern 
inces, it was considered necessary to exercise greater liberality in 
offering the land than was shown to settlers in the other colonies. Large 
areas and small prices were therefore features of Queensland land sales. 
Most liberal also were the provisions to facilitate the exploration and 
occupation for pastoral purposes of the vast interior country, and the 
Pastoral Act of 1869 led to the occupation by an energetic race of 
pioneers of nearly the whole of the waste lands of the province. ‘The 
rapid development of the resources of the colony, and the consequent 
increase of population, necessitated later on a revision of the conditions 
under which land might be alienated or occupied; but although the 
has been to curtail the privileges of the pastoralists, the 
alienation of the public estate by selection—conditional and uncon- 
j—has been placed under enactments of a still more liberal 
character than those which existed in the earlier days, Under pressure 
of the new social movement, Queensland has followed in the wake of 
New Zealand and South Australia, and has granted to the working 
classes great facilities for acquiring possession of the soil. The regu- 
Istions at present in force are based upon the legislation enacted under 
the Crown Lands Act of 1884, and its subsequent amendments in 1886, 
1889, 1891, and 1893. 

Land may be acquired in the following manner :—(1) By conditional 
selection—agricultural farms up to 160 acres, price 2s. 6d. per acre, 
payable in five years at the rate of 6d. per acre per annum, personal 
residence ; and agricuitural farms up to 1,280 acres, at from 15s, per acre, 
payable in five yoars, or a fifty years’ lease at from 3d. upwards per acro 
per annum, residence personal or by agent: (2) by unconditional selec- 
tion, at from 20s. per acre, payable in twenty annual instalments : (3) by 
grazing farm selection, up to 20,000 acres, thirty years’ lease at from 3d. 
upwards per acre per annum: and (4) by purchase at auction—agri- 
cultural land at an apa price from 20s. per acre, and grazing land at 
an upsot price from 10s, per ncre, payments spread over three years, 
without interest in the case of agricultural land, and with 5 per cent. 
added in the caso of grazing land when instalments are paid later than 
six months from date of sale. 
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Tho colony is, as far as is necessary, divided int 
Districts, in each of which there are a Public Lands Office 
ment Land Agent with whom applications for farms must 
Applications must be made in the prescribed form, and be 
the applicant, but they may be lodged in the Lands Otis bee 
authorised attorney. There ix connected with the Survey 
ment, in Brisbane, an office for the exhibition and sale of maps, and 
there full information sae ers lands available for selection through 
out the colony can be obtained on personal application. Plans can 
also be obtained at the District Offices, 

‘The conditions under which country lands may bo acquired for settle 
ment by persons of either sex over 18 of women 


age—anarried 
excepted, unless they are judicially separated or possess separate 
estate—are substantially as stated below. 


GRAZING FARMS. 


for a term of thirty years, at an annual rent varying according 
quality of the land, Jd. an acre being the minimum. ‘hice ve 


to reassessment by the Land Board aftor the firstten years, and 
quently at intervals of five years, but it cannot be increased at any 
reassessment by more than 50 per cont, ‘The applicant must ref 
obtain an occupation license, which is not transferable, and which may 
be exchanged for a lease for the balance of the term of thirty years as 
soon a8 the farm is enclosed with a substantial fence, which must be 
done within three years. The lease may be transferred or 

and the farm may be subdivided, or, with the consent of the Land 

sub-let. The land must be continuously occupied by the Jessee or his 
agent for the whole term of the lease, and cannot be made freehold. 
The cost of survey, ranging from something like £30 for a farm of 
2,560 acres to about £65 for 20,000 acres—subject to increase or decrease 
acconting to locality—must be paid with a cael rent when application 
is made for the farm. 


AGRICULTURAL SELECTIONS, 


‘The more accessible lands near lines of railway, centres of population, 
and navigable waters, are set apart for tural farm selection. im. 
arent up to 1,280 acres. The period of sé cam B is five years, during 
which the selector must fence in the land, or expend an equivalent sum 
in effecting other substantial improvements. Assoon as the i 
condition has been complied with, a lease is issued for a term of 
fifty years from the date of the license, with right of purchase, The 


annual rent ranges from 3d. per acre upwards (seldom ley 
according to the quality and situation of the land, its natural 








With regard to village settlement, special provision is made by Inw for 
‘the settlement of little communities, so that settlers may live together in 
townships for mutual convenience, on allotments not exceeding 1 acre 
extent, and with farms of 80 acres in close proximity to their resi- 
a ‘The freehold of these farms may be secured generally on the 
game terms as those upon which agricultural farms not exceeding 160 
eres in area may be acquired, with the additional privileges that 
cesar im the township is held to be equivalent’ to 
residence on the farm, one-fifth of the required improvements may 
be made on the allotment. 


ij occupation forevery 160 acres; and if more than 10s. per acre 
Spent on permanent improvements on any one farm, the surplus may 

ert ae or firme in the gooey. In other 

, are similar to those governing agricultural farms of 160 

re 


UNCONDITIONAL SELECTION. 
Areas of land are also available for unconditional selection at prices 
ranging from £1 per acre upwards, payable in twenty annual 
ments, As the term implies, no other conditions than the p 
the purchase money are attached to this mode of selection—the d 
cations imposed in the case of agricultural farms being also remove 
the exception of the restriction upon the area allowed to be 
The cost of survey, on the same scale as for agricultural farms, n 
deposited with the first instalment of purchase money at the 
application. 
IMMIGRANTS’ LAND ORDERS. 
To approved persons of European extraction, in full their 

cme those of member of their tant Queensland f 

, the United States of America, or an; possession 
than om Australasian colonies, land orders pean of the value of. 
sterling for each person of 12 years and upwards, and of £10 for 
child betwoon 1 and 12 years of age. These land orders are available, 
for ten years from the date of issue, to their full nominal value, for 
by the head of a family in payment of the rent of any agricultural or 
grazing farm held by him, or by members of his family severally—wife, 
and children under 18 years of age, of course excopted—in payment 
the rent of farms held by them. As the orders are not 
and can only be used by residents in the colony, they are of no 
anyone who does not settle on the land and fulfil the conditions as 
described. A single land order of the value of £20, of course, suffices for 
the payment of the whole purchase money of a farm of 160 acres under 
the personal residence conditions, and only the survey and deed fees | 
need to be paid in cash. 


CO-OPERATIVE SETTLEMENT. 


‘The Co-operative Communities Land Settlement Act of 1893 Ls. { 
for the setting apart of a portion of Crown lands for the purposes of 
group or association of persons for co-operative land settlement, and: 
condition annexed thereto is that the group shall consist of not 
than thirty persons, each of whom is eligible to spply for and 
land under the provisions of: the Crown Lands Act of 1884. Tt 
requisite that the group shall be recognised by the Minister 
rules of the community must be deposited with him. None but natural | 
born or naturalised subjects are eligible to become members of a 
and no person may be a member of more than one community, 
n to a group to register itself under the Friendly Societies m sie 
i876, when in such case certain provisions at law dealing with 

internal government of the community become i i 3 

‘The area available for a co-operative community is set apart 
lamation, and cannot exceed in area more than 160 acres tor coh 
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| 
defines the name of the 
See aoe group: 





of the 
be made; argue merstnepe oe 


(i 
adeed of grant in foe-simple of so much peep ER TET 
the division of the area being left to the members them- 
In certain cases the acquisition of freehold may be prohibited 
rules of the group, and provision is made for dissolution when 
membership falls below a cortain number. 


LABOUR COLONIES. 


Provision is also made in the enactment for the proclamation of 
Colonies. The area granted to a colony, which must not exceed 
“lhe in extent, is vested in five trustees, who are empowered 

and manage any trade or industry, A. subsidy not exceed- 

1,000, either conditionally or otherwise, may be granted to a 
ee es Parliamentary appropriations for such purposes, 

the of the issue of this volume the land legislation of 

‘Queensland was again under the review of Parliament. The Government 

Propose to make even more liberal the facilities for bona-fide settlement. 


Lasp Lecistation or Sour AvsTRALIA. 


‘The settlement of the colony of South Australia was the outcome 
‘of an attempt to put into actual practice one of those remarkable theories 
ly seem founded upon apparently solid ground, but which 
are apt to ine a are way when subjected to the pressure of 

ale by which a wealthy colony was to be 
tn er tl ee ‘of a supposed desert continent, was 
k canciated by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in a 
are in England ie the year 1836, The main idea 

seheme of colonisation was the sale of land in the now possession 
at a high Ieery and the application of the amount thus realised to the 
introduction of immigrants, whom the landowners would at once employ 
to reclaim the virgin forest, and create wealth and abundance where 
desolation existed. But although Wakefield had fairly calculated upon 
the results which would follow the action of man if left to himself, the 


i 






a 
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part which Nature might be expected topley wea. ie 
sideration, and the scheme quickly proved an empty failure 
distreesful speculation for the many whom its fi 
deluded into investing their means in the |; “ Z 
Biaiceti the Ciaconery of gecet ecindesl eerarees coe ee p 
tune time, the exodus into the eastern colonies of the , 
imported or attracted to South Australia would have 
province of its population, and considerably retarded the progress of 
territory not inferior in natural resources to other portions of 
oa continent. fy the Wokefold = 

iteps were soon taken to modi! ec tem, it was only 
in 1872 that an Act was passed more in adoniad byes with the legislation 
of the neighbouring colonies, and giving to the poorer classes of the 
population a chance to settle upon the lands of the Crown under fair 
conditions. The Lands Act of 1872, adapted as it was to the needs of 
the time, gave way to other measures, and the regulations now in fores 
are those of the Crown Lands Act of efi ade ace 9 in 1889, 1890, 
1893, 1894, and 1895. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
‘The law as it now stands 


Crown lands, exchange lands for public purposes, and lease lands to 
aboriginal natives or their descendants ; to dedicate and reserve lands 
for public purposes ; to cancel and resume dedications and 
constitute divisions of the colony into handreds and counties ; 
divisions ; and to set aside sites 


construed to convey any property in any mineral ‘or mineral oil in or 
upon the land, the same being reserved by the Crown ; 

authority may be given to persons at any time to search for and remove 
any of the minerals reserved. 


LEASES WITH RIGHT OF PURCHASE. 


No lands may be leased unless they have been surveyed. 
Land Boards are entrusted the duty of classifying lands, 
fixing the area ea of blocks, the price and annual rent at which 
may be taken up on Jease with right of purchase, and the annual 
at which such block may be taken up on perpetual leave. 

must be made in writing to the Commissioner, and 

it equal to 20 per cont. of the first year's rent 
which it it ia desired to take up. All applicati 
Land Board, which has power to sub 
blocks, and to decide what price or 
lessee must execute his lease and pay the balance of 
assessment and prescribed fees within twenty-eight 
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_-aeoeptanee of his | has been notified and the lease has issued, 
| otherwise he | ap neerheasr type pe gers age peeery 


| ert with ight ot of purchase are granted for a term of twenty-one 
years, with the right of renewal for a similar term. Purchase may be 
‘made at any time after the first six years. The price must not be 
an acre, 
‘rent chargeable in a perpetual lease for the first fourteen 
Gefixed by the Land Board and notified in the Government Gazette, and 
for every subsequent period of fourteen years a revaluation is made. 
(sav ephemera stpoetieesesekaa or 
ee ce mmpen the land. The lessee brapeyr wens 
ey re eee ae eees cee Be 
ii ens ore past i iit 
to ec in repair ; to 
ee ey Sesizvy end to the land free from vermin; (5) to 
in good order and repair all improvements which are the 
Crown ; (6) to insured to their full value all buildings 
are the of the j and (7) to give access to the land to 
ling mining licenses or mineral leases. 


i 


iil 


i 


i 


: iA 


SALE OF LANDS. 


_ All Crown lands within hundreds which have been offered for Tease 
IS i tea lee eats Sear wel 
aye al ato fora an no pon ero Some 

auction and not upon credit or rivate 
| — heeded Commissioners fixing the upset Ps or pe ee 
| es but no country lands may be sold for less than 5s. 


ca 


previous 

which, having been held under such new lease, were held under other 
the year 1888 or on the Ist January, 1987, and 
such new lease, Class 2 includes all 

a at Pesiceal Semmes on the 48h November: 180 1884, for 
ears. Class 3 includes all other pastoral lands. 

é peers ene, Dina expires, the Tnod may be anew 

at auction for lease in such sized blocks as the Commissioner may 


Hue 


—— 
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have been neglected, the deposit ix forfeitable wholly or in part. 

the ex) Ha at eis been, Or oct She rrenaie sarorte part 

land, the lessee is pnid the value of all substantial water ii wer 

and in cases of resumption he is also compensated for loss or 

in the value of his lease. Under the Amendment Act of 1 

lands in Class 3 are leased for a term of forty-two years. Tho 

upset rent is 2s. Gd. per square mile for the first fourteen years, 

for every subsequent period of fourteen years a revaluation is par 
The lessee covenants to stock the Ler Howie ep bri third 
year, with sheep, in the tion of at least five or w! cattle, 
in the eerption of at Daas head, for every mile 

and before the end of the seventh year to increase the stock to at least 
twenty sheep or four head of enttle per square mile, and to maintain 
the numbers at that rate. But the expenditure of 30s, per square 
in improving the carrying capacity of the land before the end of the — 
third year, and of £3 per square mile before the end of the 

year, wholly discharges the lessee from the covenant in reference t 
stock. Leases are granted to bona-fide discoverers of pastoral 

at the rent of 28. 6d. per aquare mile per annum. 


MINING LEASES. 


Leases are issued for mining purposes for a term of 99 
an annual rent of 1s. per acre, and « further charge of 6d. i 
on the net profita A sum equal to £6 per acre must be ded 
every two years, or the lessee must keep constantly empl a) | 
nine months of the year one man for every 20 acres, : 
licenses are granted on payment of a fee of 208, These 
holder to search for any mineral except gold upon any sj mineral 
lands not exceeding 80 acres in extent, subject to the condition of 
employing at least one man, General mineral licenses to search, 
any mineral except gold upon any mineral lands are also i 
the term for which they are granted being one year. The iatingad 


auriferous lands is regulated by the Gold-mining Act of 1885. 4 

‘Leases may also be granted to discoverers of coal, guano, petroleum, 
or other substance which is not a metal or metalliferous ore. Sites for 
factories and other industrial undertakings may also be acquired andes 
certain conditions. 


WORKING-MEN’S LEASES. 


A new feature has been introduced into the land legislation: of the 
colony, in response to the claims of the working classes, It is enacted — 
that certain lands of the province may be surveyed into blocks not | 
exceeding 20 acres in area, and leased under the conditions 
leases granted with the right of purchase and of perpetual Tenses. 
one except a person who gaing his livelihood hy his own labour, and who 
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bas attained the age of 18 years, is entitled to a working-man’s lease, 
he rst ir payable annually in advance, The lessee is bound to reside 

7 at least nine months in every year, but residence by his 
wife or any member of his family is held as a fulfilment of the residence 
‘eondition. Under the amended Act of 1890, working men’s leases 
‘situated within a radius of 10 miles from the Post Office, Adelaide, 
“gannot be taken up with the right of purchase, and the purchase of any 
mich leases taken up under the provisions of the principal Act cannot 
be completed. 


“ AMENDING LEGISLATION, 


Under the Crown Lands ots Amendment Act of 1889, certain modi- 
fications were introduced in the procedure regulating the surrender 
of si Bits cusl and leases in exchange for the pastoral leases 
; ‘and certain regulations were enacted to deal with 
fn pest and to provide for the erection of rabbit-proof fences, 

pore ind granted to District Councils to raise loans for this purpose. 
were also made for extensive alterations in the disposal of 

forest lands, and for various other matters relating to the alienation and 
Tease of lands. It was provided, among other matters, that no lessee 
stall at ret time hold more than 1,000 acres under lease with a 


of 

keen Te Lands Amendment Act of 1893 repeals certain sections 
ea schedules of former Acts ; createsa central Land Board ; deals with 
Tands subject to mineral reservations ; substitutes the term “homestead 
blocks” for “blocks for working-men,” and makes more extended provi- 
sions for granting loans to block-holders. Permission is given to sur- 
‘render agreements held under previous Acts for perpetual leases at a 
fixed rent, in addition to the payment of an amount equal to the Iand- 
tax that would be payable if the lands were subject to such tax. The 
ed value of lands brought under the Act by one person, unless 
tafe or townshij ese cannot exceed £5,000. The Inst part of 
is with village settlements in a manner similar to that 

ane the labour settlements of New South Wales. 


PASTORAL LANDS. 


The Pastoral Act of 1893 deale with the pastoral lands of the colony. 
‘It repealed a number of the sections of the Crown Lands Amendment 
Act of 1890, as well as of the Crown Lands Act of 1888; divided tho 
pastoral lands of the colony into three classes, A, B, and C; and pro- 
ee. ‘the appointment of « Pastoral Boa Ito deal with applications 

for leases, cheng ete. Certain improvements are paid for by 
incoming lessee. Leases in Classes A and B have « currency 

‘twenty-one years, and in Class C of twenty-one years By 
‘of renewal for = similar term at a revaluation, No mining by the 





whether 
with their worth to the incoming lessee, 
value such as are necessary for the working of s run of 5,000 sheep in 
Class A, of 10,000 sheep in Class B, or of 30,000 sheep in Class ©, ora 
proportionate number of cattle, five sheep being taken as the 
of one head of cattle. Revaluations may be made during the currency 
of a lease if, by the construction of Government works in the nei; 
bourhood, such as railways and waterworks, the land has received an 
enhanced value. Leases are granted to discoverers of pastoral landa, 
or to any person for inferior lands, for forty-$wo years—the first five 
years at a peppercorn rental ; the next five years at Ie. per annum per 
square mile; and the remainder of the term at 2s. 6d. per annum 
square mile. For all other leases the minimum rent is fixed at 2s, 
per annum per square mile, together with 2d. for each sheep 
in Olhsses A and B, and 1d, for each sheep in Class C. Provision is made 
for the resumption of leases and the granting of com; i Ail 
disputed cases are decided according to the terms of the Arbitration 
Lands held under any of the old Acts may be surrendered 
and a new lease ape for under the Act of 1893, except in the case 
of lands placed in Class I under the Act of 1888, 

The Pastoral Act Amendment Act of 1895 provides that in enses 
where the area held by an outgoing lessee is reduced by subdivision 
below a certain minimum, the improvements are to be valued for the 
protection of such lessee a3 if the area were of the minimum carrying 
capacity, and any difference between their value and that paid by the 
incoming lessee ix to be borne by the Commissioner. Previous to the 
reletting of expired pastoral leases the land is to be classified. The 
Commissioner is not bound to recover improvement moneys or protect 
improvements, and any moncys paid to an incoming lemee for = 
tion of improvements is to be laid out in their reinstatement; a 
lessee may be released from the liability to repair improvements 
vided others in lieu thereof are made to the satisfaction of the. Com 
missioner. In ceses where the Commissioner is satisfied that the 
country is waterless or infested with vermin, the covenant relating to 
stocking the land may be qualified, provided that a sum equal to.£5 per 
square mile of the leased und has been expended in the ‘of 
vermin or in the construction of water improvements. Where artesian 
water yielding not less than 5,000 gallons por diem is discovered, the 
lessee is entitled toa remission of five years’ future rent in respect of am 
area of 100 square miles surrounding such well, but this concession 
cannot be claimed on account of more than four wells on any one ran. 

The Act also provides for the creation of a Tenants’ Relief Board, 
consisting of a Judge of the Supreme Court, assisted by two assessors— 
one appointed by the missioner and the other by the lessee. 
Forfeiture of « lease does not take effect until after three months’ notice 








REGISTRATION OF HOMESTEADS, 


‘The Homestead Act of 1895 has for its object a simple method of 
securely settling homesteads for the benefit of settlers and their 
families. It is essential that applicants for the registration of their 
homesteads should be residing, and have resided for at least one year 
prior to making the application, on the land to be registered. Home 
‘steads with improvements thereon of the value of more than £1,000, or 
im respect of which the applicant is not cither the owner of an 

neu ee enareie the holden of-s perpen eae 

Crown, are not eligible for registration. 0 ef regis- 

tration is to settle the homestead for the benefit of the settler and 

family until the period of distribution, either under his will, or when 
Sa 
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all the children have attained the age of 21 years or have died before 
that age. No alienation or attempted alienation by the settler or his. 
family has any force or effect other than as provided for, and their 
interest continues unaffected to the value of “21,000 only. Provision 
iy made for the leasing of the homestead, tht for no ‘period cigee 
three years. Registration may be rescinded should the settler become 
bankrupt or make an assignment for the benelit ot hie ata 
alfa nadatha|from tha: data of reqs tration ; and « similar bprist 
be adopted in the event of his death within a like we? Sad it 

be shown that the estate is insufficient for the pay ree debts and 
liabilities without recourse to the homestead. he Act applies to land 
brought under the provisions of the Real Property Act tte 1886, as well 
as to land not so subject. 


MINING ACTS. 


The Mining Act of 1893 repealed wholly all Mining Acts passed prior 
to 1888, and in the Crown Lands Act of 1888 and the Amending 
Acts of 1889 1890. The Commissioner of Crown Lands and Immi- 
[one was created Minister of Mines ; and wardens, registrars, and 
Inspectors were appointed for the various mining districts into whieh 
iretan eolony was divided. Provision is made for the issue of miners’ 
rights at 5s. per annum. Gold leases are granted for an area of not 
more than 20 acres. The term cannot exceed forty-two years, and 
the rental is fixed at 1s. per acre per annum, in addition to which 6d. 
in the £ is payable on the net profits. One man must be 
omployed either in mining or Prospecting for every 5 acres of the 
lease. Mineral leases are issued for areas of not more than 40 acres 
of land not comprised within a gold-feld, one man to be employed for 
every 10 acres. ‘The currency of the lease and the rental are the same 
asin the case of a gold lease, Coal and oil leases, for areas not 
640 actes, and periods not exceeding forty-two years, are granted 
any Crown lands not comprised within a gold-field, at a rent and upon 
such terms and conditions as the Governor may see fit to impose, or as 
may be prescribed. The only condition specified in the Act is that 
caine one man continuously employed for every 40 acres of the 
lease. Any number of gold, mineral, and coal and oil leases may be 
held by the samo person. Miscellancous leases for the manufacture or 
the obtaining of salt and gypsum, for the working of mineral or 
for sites for smelting works or any other works by the 
Governor, are granted for any period not exceeding two —— 
but in the case of smelting or other works no lease can be granted of 
any water frontage for a longer term than twenty-one years. Provision 
is also made for the issue of business and occupation licenses. Business 
claims cannot be more than } acre in townships nor more than 1 aere on 
other lands, and they must not be situated within 5 miles of any Govern- 
ment township, except they come within a gold-field, The cost of a 
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such purposes at the rate of 6d. per acre per annum. If, on the 
tion of five years, the lessee can prove that he had cultivated 
of his area by the end of the second year, and one-half by the 
the fifth year, he is relieved from all further payment of rent, 
amount already so paid is credited to him towards the purchase 
Jand in fee. 

‘The Gold Mining Act as amended in 1895 provides for the procksinar 
tion of any Crown lands as a gold-field. Miners’ rights are current fee 
twelve months from date of issue. Provision is made for the renewal ¢ 
gold-mining leases fora further term of twenty-one years on the expiration 
of existing leases. Gold-mining leases are not now ted to Asiatic 
aliens, but existing rights are conserved. Deep alluvial and 
quartz claims are held under miners’ rights from year to year. 
tion from working conditions for a period not exceeding six months say 9a 
be secured, provided the lease has been continuously worked for the sx 
months immediately preceding the date of application. 


a eeeeEeeeEeEe——EEe 


Lap Leaistarion or Wesrers AUSTRALIA. 


‘The first regulations referring to land settlement in Western Aut 
tralia were issued by the Colonial Office in 1829, at the time when 
Captain James Stirling was appointed Civil Superintendent of the 
Swan River settlement. The first special grants were made in favour 
of Captain Stirling himself for an area of 100,000 acres near G. 

Bay ; and of Mr. Thomas Peel, for 250,000 acres on the southern 

the Swan River and across the Channing to Cockburn Bay—Mr, Peel 
covenanting to introduce at his own cost 400 immigrants into the 
colony by a certain date, Persons proceeding to the settlement at their 
own cost, in parties in which the numbers were in the proportion of five 
females to every six male settlers, received grants in proportion to the 
amount of capital introduced, at the rate of 40 acres for every sum of 
£3. Capitalists were granted land at the rate of 200 acres for every 
labouring settler introduced at their expense, but these grants were 
subject to cancellation if the land was not brought under cultivation or 
reclaimed within ‘twenty-one years, ‘These regulations were amended by 
others of a similar nature, issued on the 20th July, 1830, In 1832, 
howover, the mode of disposing of Crown lands by sale came inte foree, 
the regulations issued in that year assimilating the system of settlement 
to that in force in the colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land. Other alterations were made from time to time, until in 1873 an 
entirely new system was introduced, which has served as the basis of the 
regulations at present in force, promulgated on the 2nd March, 1887. 

For the purposes of these new land regulations, which were 
the Legislative Council in 1886, the colony is divided into six divisia 
namely, the South-west Division, the Gascoyne Division, the Ng 
west Division, the Kimberley Division, the Eucla Division, and) the 
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stern Division. All town and suburban lands in these divisions 

be sold by public auction, at an upset price to be determined by 

Governorin-Council Any person may apply to the Commissioner 

p put up for sale by auction any town or suburban lands already 

arveyed, on depositing 10 per cent. of the upset price, which is returned 

such person docs not become the purchaser. Should the purchaser 

fot be the applicant, he must pay 10 per cent. on the fall of the 
wamer, and complete his purchase within thirty days 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASE. 


There are four modes of obtaining land by conditional purchase in the 
South-west Division :—(1) By deferred payment, with residence, within 
agricultural areas ; by deferred payment, with residence, outside 

‘cultural areas ; (3) by deferred payment without residence ; and 
@) by direct payment without residence. 

Agricaltural areas of not less than 2,000 acres are set apart by the 
Goyernor-in-Council. The maximum quantity of land which may be held 
by any one person is 1,000 acres, and the minimum 100 acres. The price 
is fixed at 10s. an acre, payable in twenty yearly instalments of 6d. an 
fere, or sooner in the occupier's option. Upon the approval of an 
eg a license is granted for five years. Within six months the 

must take up his residence on some portion of the land; and he 
Must enclose the whole area with a good substantial fence during the 
term of his license. If these conditions are fulfilled, a lease is granted 
to him for fifteen years. After the lease has oxpired, provided that the 
fence is in good order, that improvements have been made equal to the 
fall purchase money, and that the full purchase money has been paid, a 
Grown grant is given. 

Land may be purchased outside agricultural areas by free selection, 
on deferred payment with residence, and otherwise subject to all the 
conditions required within agricultural areas as already stated. 
| Under the third mode of purchase, the applicant is subject to all the 

except that of residence, imposed under the first mode, but he 
has to pay double the price, namely, £1 per acre, in twenty yearly instal- 
ments of Is. per acre. 

By the fourth mode, land of « minimum extent of 100 acres and a 
maximum of 1,000 acres, within an agricultural are be applied for 
&t a price (at present 10s. per acre) fixed by tl or-in-Council, 
Within three years it must be fenced in, and within five years a sum 
equal to 5s. per acre must be spent on improvements. 

For garden purposes, small areas of not less than 5 acres nor more 
than 20 acres (except in special cases) may be purchased at 20s. per acre, 
of condition that within three years the land shall be fenced in, and 
one-tenth of the area planted with vines or fruit-trees or vegetables. 
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In the Kimberley, North-west, Gascoyne, Eastern, and Eucla Divisions, 
special areas of not less than 5,000 acres are set apart for purchase. The 
juantity of Jand held by any person in one division may not exceed 
1000 acres nor be less than 100 acres, The price at present is 10s. an 
acre, payable in ten years or sooner in the purchaser's option. Uj 
approval, a lease will issue for ten years Within two years the 
must be fenced in. On the expiration of the lease, a grant from the 
Crown will be issued, provided that the fence is in good order, that the 
purchase money has been paid, and that improvements (in addition t 
the fencing) of a value equal to the purchase money have been effectel 


PASTORAL LANDS. 


Pastoral lands are granted on lease, which gives no right to the 
soil or to the timber, and the lands may be reserved, sold, or otherwise 
disposed of by the Crown during the term. The following are the 
terms of pastoral leases in the several divisions ; all leases expire om the 
31st December, 1907, and the rental named is for every 1,000 acres:— 
South-west.—In blocks of not less than 3,000 acres, at 208 Gascoyne 
and Eucla.—In blocks of not less than 20,000 acres: for each of the first 
seven years, 10s, ; for each of the second seven years, 12s. Gd. ; for each 
of the third seven years, 15s. North-west.—In blocks of not Jess 
than 20,000 acres: for the first seven years, 10s. ; for the second seven 
years, 15s; for the third seven years, 20s. Eastern —In 
not less than 20,000 acres: for the first seven years, 28. Ged. ; 
second seven years, 5s. ; for the third seven years, 7s. 6d. Ki 
In blocks of not less than 50,000 acres with frontage, and 
without frontage: for the first seven years, 10s. ; for the second 
years, 15s.; and for the third seven years, 20, Any loses in 
Kimberley Division may obtain a reduction of one-half the rental 
under the regulations, computed from the Ist day of January, 1 
for tho first fourteen years of his lense, if within five years of the date 
of these regulations he should have in his possession within the division 
ten head of sheep or one head of large stock for every thousand aeres 
leased. A similar concession may be obtained by a lessee in the Eucla 
Division, but here the reduction is also granted if the lessee should have 
expended a sum equal to £8 per 1,000 acres in constructing tanks, 
wells, or dams, or in boring for water. Except in the Southawestern 
Division, a penalty of double rental for the remaining portion of the 
lease is imposed, if the lessee has not within soven years complied with 
the stocking or improvement clause, 

Any person desirous of obtaining a lease of Iand on which the 
plant grows may obtain such on application, covering one rent 
at the rate of £1 per 1,000 acres. The lease is granted on condition 
that the land is fenced in within three years. Should the poison plant 
be completely eradicated before the lease expires, the lessee is entitled to 
a Crown grant. 





Regulations p 
d ens a Kimberley 
visa salt repens gsheregpae oo 


0 eeicactaens Actoce st only to 
¢ also to all leases already in existence, 
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time be withdrawn. Application may be made by any who 
se sole head of a ini, or by a Be person sho has atta 
of 18 years, provided the yin not already in possessica | 
of 100 acres oe cae within the colony, either in fecsimple or ander 
special occapation or conditional purchase. A statatot 7 ae declarstien 
and a fee of £1 must be submitted with the application, 
of which by the Minister the applicant will receive a certificate 
him to take possession. Residence is compulsory during six z= 
of every twelve months during the first five years of the lease, 
in cases of illness, or for some other valid reason which 
compliance with this condition. Within two years £30 must be 
expended by the selector in erecting a suitable house, in clearing, or it 
clearing and cropping, or in lieu thereof 2 acres of orchard or vine 
yard must be properly prepared and planted ; within five years at least 
one-fourth of the land must be fenced in, and one-eighth 
and within seven years the whole selection must be feneed in, and at 
least one-fourth cleared and cropped. Afterwards, upon proof ‘that 
the residential and other sere have been duly complied ies 
Crown grant will be issued on payment of survey, Crown grant, 
registration fees. Until that time assignments, transfers, ri ora 
are null and void, and any such agreement entered into by the 
leads to the forfeitare of the homestead farm, and debars him from 
making another application for a similar lease ; but a person who hss 
received n certificate to tho effect that he ix hegre a Crown 
grant, may legally dispose of, and convey, ti or mort 
gage his Johtant title therein. A pj leary ane prove residence 
for twelve months from the date of taking possession, and who has 
made all the improvements required to entitle him to a Grown 
may at any time before the expiration of seven years receive a 
grant on payment of 5s per acre, together with survey, Crown Har! 
and registration fees. Village sites may be set apart nob mors 5 
miles distant from land intended for homestead and subdivided 
into mreas not exceeding 1 acre each. A selector obtain @ village 
allotment free, and build a house and take up his residence there 
instead of upon his farm. ‘The improvements on the homestead farm 
must, however, be made as before described. A Crown grant for the 
village allotment may be obtai: as soon as the selector is entitled to 
a grant for his homestead farm, on payment of £1, together with 
survey, Crown grant, and registration fees, 


HOMESTEAD LEASES. 


Crown lands may be set apart for homestead leases within 40 miles 
of a railway. They are divided into second and third-class 
the area of a lease being from 1,000 to 3,000 acres of 
and from 1,000 to 5,000 acres of third-class lands. The currency of 
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thirty years. For third-class lands the rent is fixed at 

per annum for the first fifteen years, and 2d, for the 

fifteen years of the lease; and for second-class lands, at 2d, per 

re per annum for the first fifteen years, and 3d. for the remainder of 
term. Tha lessee has to comply with the following conditions :— 

must pay one-half of the prescribed cost of survey in five yearly 

ents; he must reside on the land, either personally or by his 

or servant, for nine out of every twelve months during the first 

five years; he must within two years fence half the area of the lease, 
d within four years the whole area; he must expend, during each 

; thay the ish to the fifteenth, 8d. per acre on the improvement 
lands, or 5d. per acre on Thind-class lands. If he should 

more during one year, he may take credit for the excess in the 

‘ing year or years. Improvements may consist of subdivision, 
(Gearing, cultivating, grubbing, draining, ringbarking, tanks, dats, 
rine as any other work which increases or improves the ‘agricul- 
| capabilities of the land. 'The boundary fence, after 

it Breton; must at all times be kept in good order and repair, If the 
approves of an application for a lease, and the land is not 

E surveyed, the time for making improvements, etc., is to be com- 

d from the day when the survey is completed. On the expiration 
lense, if all the terms have been complied with, the lessee is 

d toa Crown grant on payment of Crown grant and registration 

fees. He may obtain his grant earlier if he has spent, in addition to 
[the:cost of the boundary fence, an amount equal to the aggregate rent 
ble for the last twenty-five years of his lease; but in that case 
must pay the difference between the aggregate amount of rents 
\already paid and the value of the land, calculated at 6s. 3d. per acre 
for second-class, and 3s. 9d. per acre for third-class lands. Transfers 
are allowed after five years’ residence, either personally or by an agent ; 
but the approval of the Minister must first be obtained, and no lease 
ean be transferred to any person who is already the holder of a home- 

‘stead lease, 

i AGRICULTURAL AREAS, 

tural areas are gazetted and disposed of under the following 

tions :—The price is fixed by the Governor-in-Council, but cannot 

‘be maid than 10s. per acre, payable in twenty yearly instalments or 
sooner as may be determined. To qualify for a lease it is necessary 
‘to be not less than 18 years of age. The maximum area is 1,000 
acres and the minimum, except in special cases approved by the 
‘Minister, 100 acres, All leases have a twenty years’ currency, and 
he lessee must make the land the place of ‘bitual residence for 
‘six out of every twelve months during the first five years, Within 
two | Sabb least one-tenth, and in five years the whole of the 
land must be fenced in; and within ten years, in addition to the cost 


— 
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of the boundary fence, an amount equal to the full purchase 
must be spent on improvements. The lessee is entitled to a : 

on the expiration of his lease, or at any time after the first 

if the necessary fencing and improvements bave been 

the full purchase money has been paid. ‘The residential clans my 
dispensed with if the lessee pays an office fee of 20s. and expends double 

the amount on taperarantounke he would have to spend if he rusidel 


, and any Crown lands in the tate ae 

“miles of railway, and any lands set as special 
areas within the Eastern and Eucla Divisions, shall available a3 
homestead farms. Selection within such areas is to be made after the 
land has been notified as open. Where the land has been surveyed mto 
blocks it is still available for conditional purchase under the bed 
regulations and the Homesteads Act of 1893. The Act also prov 
that the holders of land under the 47th and 48th clauses of land 
regulations, and under section 34 of the Homesteads Act of 1893, may be 
relieved from residence on paying a prescribed fee and doubling the 
expenditure on improvements. 


RYSUMPTION OF LANDS. 


The Lands Resumption Act of 1894 provides for the resumption of 
land for the public purposes set out in detail therein. The manner in 
which the resumption is to be made is set forth, and on the publication 
of the Order im Council the land becomes vested in Her Dajentye 
compensation being based on the probable and reasonable 
which the fee-simple with any improvements upon the land ek 
expected to sell at the time of resumption, except in those cases where 
the Crown is entitled to resume under the provisions of the grant. The 
provisions of certain sections of the Railways Act of 1878 and amend- 
ments thereto, are held to be applicable to the methods of settling 
compensation or arbitratior respect of lands so resumed, 


Lasp Lacistation or Tasmanra. 


In the earlier period of the occupation of Tasmania, from 1804 to 
1825, the island being administered as a part of New South Wales, its 
settlement was subject to the regulations affecting the disposal of the 
Crown domain in that colony. After its constitution under a 
administration, the regulations issued from the Colonial Office for the 
settlement of the Crown lands in the mother colony were made 
also toTasmania. New measures were introduced Pretoria 
had been granted to the province, but they became so complicated and 
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was felt of passing an Act cons 
general measure the twelve Acts 


its is now transacted 


of survey operations, the island is divided into thirteen 
Lands of the Crown are divided into two classes—town lands 


rials, and such Iands as may be necessary for the preservation and 
h of timbers, are dealt with under separate sections; and the 
Council is empowered to reserve such lands as he may think 

feior @ varioty of public purposes, 
_ Inthe rural division any person of the age of 18 years may select 
iy jiivate contract at the price and upon the terms set forth here- 


And for overy one of the 
to the fourteenth 
‘of £10 per annu: 
133 6 8 


Anni in like proportions for any greater or smaller area than 100 acres; 
_ but credit is not given for any sum less than £15. Additional selections 

| may be taken up provided the total a1 held by ono selector does not 
exceed 320 acres, Selection by agent is not allowed, 


SALES OF LAND ON CREDIT. 


‘The conditions in connection with the credit system are as follow :— 
“Zhe purchaser must commence to make improvements on.the expiration 
of one year from the date of contract, and Sisiss eight consecutive years 

" tmaust expend not less than 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, under penalty of 
a Any surplus over 2s. 6d. per acre spent in any year may be 

_ set against a deficiency in another year, so that £1 per acre shall. be 
‘spent in the eight years. In the event of improvements to the full 
mount being made before the expiration of the eight years, the purchaser 
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may pay off any balance due, discount being allowed. Payment of 
instalments may in certain cases be postponed, but interest must be paid 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. In certain cases the time far 
making the improvements may be extended fortwo years. Should 
instalments not be paid within sixty days after becoming due, the land 
may be put up to auction, the defaulter having the privilege of redeem 
ing his land up to the time of sale by payment of the amount due, with 
interest and costs. If land sold at auction by reason of default should 
realise more than the upset price, the excess is handed to the defaulter, 
Land purchased on credit is not alienable until paid for, but transfers ant 
allowed. For five years after alienation land is liable to be resumed 
for mining purposes, compensation being paid to the occupier, All 
grant-deods contain « reservation by the Crown of the right to mine for 
minerals, 

Rural lands not alienated and not exempt from sale may be sold 
by auction. Town lands are sold only in this way. lip acre is 
the lowest upset price, and agricultural lots must not exceed 320 neres 
Lands unsold by auction may be disposed of by private contract No 
lands may be sold by private contract within 5 miles of Hobart or 
Launceston. 

Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1893 any person of the 
full age of 18 years who has not purchased under the Crown Lands 
Act of 1890 or under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, may select and 
purchase one lot of rural land of not more than 50 acres nor less than 
15 acres; and on payment of a registration fee of £1 an authority is 
issued to the selector to enter upon and take possession of the land, 
which must be done in person within six months from the date of issue 
of certificate. The purchase money, which is calculated on the upset 
price of £1 per acre, together with the survey fee, and with one-third 
of the whole added for credit, is payable in fifteen annual instalments, 
the first of which is due in the fourth year of occupation. A condition 
of purchase is that the selector shall expend a sum equal to £1 per 
acre in effecting substantial improvements (other than buildings) on 
the land, or reside habitually thereon for the full term of eighteen 
years, before a grant deed is issued. 

The amending Act of | provides that in case a purchaser is unable 
to pay the instalments as they become due they may be deferred for 
any period up to five years on payment of interest at the rate of S per 
cent., if all other conditions have been fulfilled ; and the selector may 
take possession of his land as soon as his application has been ome 
by the Commissioner and the survey fee paid. 


‘MINING AREAS. 
Mining areas may be proclaimed, within which land orf be selected 


or sold by auction, in lots varying with the situation—from 1 to 10 acres 
if within a toile Katia towdyanibept 100 acres if at a greater distance. 
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“Tn such cases residence for five years is required, and in default the land 
is forfeited to the Crown. In 1891 an Act was passed to regulate the 
or disposal of Crown lands occupied under residence or business 
asd under miner's right. Under this Act such land, in areas not 
fof an a ae be sold by auction, the person in occu- 
ee ogee a preferential right of private purchase at the upset price 
the Land Commissioner. The manner of payment is settled 
the piteuing Act of 1892, which requires a deposit of one-sixth of 
hase money to be made, and the balance to be paid in eleven 

“equal month instalments. 
selected or bought within a mining area is open to any person 
in search of gold or other mineral, after notice has been given to the 
“owner or occupier, to whom compensation must be made for damage 
done. Persons who occupy land in a mining town, under a business 
ficense, and who have made improvements to the value of £50, may 
one quarter of an acre at not Jess than £10 nor more than 
exclusive of the value of improvements and cost of survey and 


Residence licenses may be issued to mining associations for a period 
of 21 years at 10s. for each year of the term. The same party may hold 


two licenses if the areas are 5 miles apart. 
Occupation licenses are granted to holders of miners’ rights or resi- 
dence licenses for cultivation or pasture within areas withdrawn from 
‘the operation of the Crown Lands Act, in lots of not more than 20 
_aeres, for a period of two years at 5s, per acre, on terms prescribed by 

mn. 

ig leases, renewable, are granted at the following rates :—For 
10 ucres for ten years at £1 per acre per annum ; for coal, shale, 
“stone, or lime, 320 acres for 21 years at 2s. Gd. per acre per annum ; 
and for all other minerals, 80 acres for 21 years at 5s. per acre per 
ul circumstances, and 
respect of payment of rent 


Grazing leases of unoccupied country may be offered at auction, but 
‘such runs are liable at any time to be sold or licensed, or occupied for 
other than pastoral purposes. The rent is fixed by the Commissioner, 
‘and the run is put up to auction, the highest bidder receiving a lease 

| for fourteen years, ‘the lessee ‘may cultivate such portion of the land 
as is necessary for tan the use of his family and establishment, but not for sale 
or barter of produce. Should any portion of the run be sold or otherwise 
‘of, a corresponding reductio in the rent, which 

_ is payable half-yearly in advance. inable should the 
patie be paid within one month of res oming due. In the event of the 
Jand being wanted for sale or any public purpose, six months’ notice 


a 
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must be given to the lessee, who receives compensation 
improvements. Leases for not 0 Te ee ee 
for various public purposes, such as the erection of wharfs, 
Bodner F Oe newts may ale be kaael i 
manufacturing purposes. 

Licenses to cut timber, strip bark, and for quarrying and brickmaking 
are issued for one year on terms prescribed by regulation. 

Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1895 rural lands are 
divided into first-class agricultural lands and second-class lands. Second- 
class lands may be sold by auction at the upset price of 10s. per acrein 
lots of from 30 to 320 acres, the latter being the maximum 
any one purchaser can hold under the Act on credit. of the 
purchase money is to be expended in making roads. Improvements, 
other than buildings, to the value of 5s. per acre are to be effected by 
the purchaser, beginning at the expiration of one year from the dateot 
contract, and to be continued for the next five years at the rate of In 
per acre per annum, the deed of grant issuing only when the amountot 
5s, per acre has been expended. Non-fulfilment of the conditions entails 
forieiture. Where the purchaser has fulfilled the conditions, but is 
unable to complete the purchase of the whole, « grant may issue for #9 
much as has been paid for upon the cost of survey being On 
approval of the application by the Commissioner and payment of the 
survey fee the selector may at once enter into possession. 


Laxp Lrorstation op New Zearaxp, 


‘The first establishments in New Zealand were formed upom 
obtained from the various native tribes, and the task of distingul: 
between the few bonayide and the numerous bogus claims to the 
possession of land thus acquired was the first difficulty which con~ 
fronted Captain Hobson when, in 1840, he assumed the government of 
New Zealand. Trading in land with the natives had, from 1815 to 
1840, attained such proportions that the claims to be adj 
upon covered 45,000,000 acres—the New Zealand Company, of which 
Mr, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, of South Australian fame, was the 


sioner to examine and ae upon all claims to ge 
Zealund—all titles, except those allowed by Her pees 

null and void. This Bill, before receiving the Royal 

superseded by an Act of the local Council, Poste in 

which the remaining claims were settled, and new qj 
adopted for the future disposal of the Crown lands later on, 
the colony became divided into independent provinces, ench 

had its own regulations, but in 1858 an Act wax passed by the 
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As m all the regulations under which land could be alien- 
in the various provinces of the colony. This Act was 

é Beste tip ensotenents of 1885, 1887, and 1888 which 
been the Lands Act of 1892 and its 


have superseded by 
at Acts of 1893 and 1895, under which the Crown lands are 





for Girst-class, and 5a. 

Such lands may be either sold by auction after survey, if 
baa value, ns those covered with valuable timber, etc, or be 
\ Beye non. me Berentter dowexived Pastoral lands 


rural lands,” and are disposed of by 


MODE OF ALIENATION. 


Crown lands may be acquired as follows :—{1) At auction, after 
arvey, in which case one-fifth of the price must be paid down at the time 
the balance, with the Crown grant fee, within thirty days ; 

ition, after the lands have been notified as to 
case the applicant must fill up a form and the 
and a apa eed by the particular system under which 


w to select. 

‘After lands have been notified as open under the optional system, 
“may be selected for cash, on condition nba foebaiiee lands shall 
seven years be improved to the amount of £1 acre, and 

mn Jands to the amount of 10s. per acre. ©: oa 

at tho time of application, and the balance within thirty days, 

é land is surveyed ; Sit tho’ tau 4a, unmurvaped, the warranties 

fervaciia te parchaso of the land, and the balance within 
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After notification, lands may be selected for occupation, with be 
of purchase, under a license for twenty-five years. At ay 
subsequent to the first ten years, and after having resided on the land 
and made the improvements hereafter described, the licensee can, on 
payment of the upset price, acquire the freehold. If not purchased” 
after the first ten and before the expiry of the twenty-five years of 
the term, the license may be exchanged for a lense in per fa 

rent is 5 per cent, on the cash price of the Jand. A half rent 
must be deposited with the application, if for surveyed | and this 
sum represents the 2ix months’ rent due in advance on the Ist day of 
January or July following the selection. If the land is unsurveyed, 
cost of survey is to be deposited, and is credited to the selector as 30 
much rent paid in advance, counted from the lst day of January or July 
following thirty days’ notice of the completion of survey. Residence on 
and improvement of the land are compulsory, as hereafter described. 


PERPETUAL LEASES, 


Lands notified under the optional system may be selected on a lease 
for 999 years (or in perpetuity), subject to the undernoted conditions of 
residence and improvements. The rental is 4 per cent. on the cash price 
of the land. In the case of surveyed lands, the application must be 
accompanied by half a year’s rent, which represents that due on the 1a 
day of January or July following the date of selection. In the case of 
unsurveyed lands, the cost of survey must be deposited, and is credited 
to the selector as so much rent paid in advance, dating from the Istday 
of Januury or July after thirty days’ notice of completion of sarvey. 
‘Two or more persons may make a joint application to hold as tenants 
common under either of the two last-named tenures. 


CONDITIONS OF TENURE. 


Under all systems—excepting cash purchases or pastoral and small 
grazing-run leasos—residence and improvements are the same, Resi 
is compulsory (with a few exceptions mentioned in the Act), and must 
commence on bush or swamp Jands within four years, and on open or 
partly open lands within one year from the date of selection. On lands 
occupied with a right of purchase, residence must be continuous for six 
years in the case of bush or swamp lands, and for seven years in the 
‘case of open or partly open lands: on lease. in-perpetuity Tands it must 
be continuous for a term of ten years, The rd has power to 
dispense with residence in certain ‘cases, such as where the selector 
resides on adjacent lands, or is a youth or an unmarried woman living 
with his or her parents, The term “ residence” includes the erection 
a habitable houso to be approved of by the Board. 

Improvements are the same for all classes of land—ex cash 
purchases or pastoral and small grazing-run lenses—and are as = 








is treat or rae aoe 
and cultivation includes the clearing  eropping, or clearing 
and herb Scning for laying down artificial grasses, etc. 
regulations any group of persons numbering not less 
Reece nay at apply for a block of land of not less than 1,000 acres 
‘tor more than 11,000 acres in extent, but the number of members must 
that there shall be one for every 200 acres in the block, and no one 
more than 320 acres, except of swamp lands, of which the area 
rhe 500 acres. The price of lands within a settlement is fixed 
valuation, but it cannot be less than 10s, anacre, The rental 
be less than 4 per cent, on the capital value of the land ; the 
‘islease in perpetuity, Residence, occupation, and improvements 
are g the same as already described, and applications have to be 
in the manner prescribed by the regulations. 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


‘Village settlements are disposed of under regulations made from time 
ap the betel Gareenar, ee aan yvilege ie follow :— 
may ito—( tments not 

beret acid ke acre eng 


which are disposed of either at auction or upon 
as already described, with option of tenure, the cash price 
not Jess than s3 er allotment ; and (2) homestead allotments not 
1g 100 acres eac! , which are leased in perpetuity at a 4-per-cent, 
on a capital value of not less than 10s. per acre, Residence, 
and applications are the same as already described. ‘The 
are éxempt from liability to be seized or sold for debt or bank- 
‘The Governor is empowered in certain cases to advance small 
for the purpose of enabling selectors to profitably occupy their 






GRAZING AREAS, 


‘Small grazing runs are divided into two classes; first-class, in which 
oo Ssakpaaslle 5,000 acres ; and second-class, in which they cannot 
exceed 20,000 acres in area. ‘The rental in both cases is not less than 
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2) per cent. on the capital value. Small grazing 
terms of twenty-one years, with right of renewal for a like term, at 
cent. on the value of the land. The runs am 
declared open for ion, and applications and declarations on tht 
forms provided Fracicleredicrer pe plaeesterrs ep - 
together with a deposit: of onc of a year's rent, representing 
due on the Ist day of March or September following selection. A 
selector may not hold more than one small grazing 
he hold any freehold or leasehold land of any kind whatsoever 
1,000 acres, exclusive of the area for which he applies under 
system. The lease entitles the holder to the grazing rights and @ 
the cultivation of any part of the run, and to the reservation of 150 
acres around his homestead through which no road may be taken; bub 
the runs aro subject to the mining laws. Residence is compulsory om 
bush or swamp land within three years, and on open land within one 
year ; and it must be continuous to the end of the term, though this 
Jatter condition may in certain cases be relaxed. Improvements are 
necessary ag follow:—Within the first year, to the amount of one years 
rent; within the second year, to the amount of another year's rent} 
and within the next four years to the value of two Fg rent; making 
a sum equal to four years’ rental to be spent on the run in six years 
In addition to this, a first-class ran must be improved to an amount of 
10s. an acre, and a second-class run to an amount of 5a, if the land be 
under bush. After three years’ compliance with these conditions, the 
run may be divided among the members of the selector's family. 


PASTORAL LEASES. 


Purely pastoral country is let by auction for a term not exeseding 
twenty-one years; but, except in extraordinary cireur 


ima 
more than 5,000 sheep (let as above), and into pastoral-agricy 


iH 


country, which may either be let as pastoral runs, generally for 
acs be cut = for settlement in some form. byae: at 
agricultural lands may be resumed without compensation at 
after twelve months’ notice has been given. No one can hold more 
one run unless it possesses a smaller carrying capacity than 10,000 
in which case the lessee may hold additional country up to that 
Runs are offered at suction from time to time, and half a 
rent must be paid down at the time of sale, representing that 
in advance on the lst March or September following, and the 
chaser has to make the declaration required by the Act 
bogin on the Ist March; they entitle the holder to the 
rights, but not to the soil, timber, or minerals. A lease 
at any part of the run which may be leased for another 


ti 


5e 


HF 
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or reserved, The tenant must prevent the burning of timber 
and the growth of gorse, broom or sweet-briar, and 
the rabbits on his run. With the consent of the Land Board, 
terest in a run may be transferred or mortgaged, but power 

@ mortgage must be exercised within two years, 
is determined to again lease any run, it must be offered at 
auction twelve months before expiry of the term, and if, on leasing, it 
| ispurchased by some person other than the previous lessee, valuation 
in ents, to be made by an appraiser, must be paid by the 
imoming tenant, to wn wtmount not greater than three times the annual 
it in the case of w rabbi -proof fence, which ix valued 


Tent, 
tparately. Runs may also be divided with the approval of the Land 


AMENDING LEGISLATION. 


Three Acts dealing with the lands of the colony were passed by Parlia- 
during 1893, namely, an Act to provide a Court of Inquiry into 
Purchases and Leases of e Lands; an Act to authorise the acqui- 
tition of Land owned by Natives for the purpose of Land Settlement ; 
aid the Land Act Amend Act, 1893. The last-named Act makes 
alight amendments, which for the greater part are merely verbal, 
ithe Land Act of 1892; while the Act dealing with the acquisition 
five lands gives authority to the Government to acquire portions, 
geotted, of 7,000,000 acres of waste lands, principally in the North 
owned by natives. Such lands may either be sold and conveyed 
\jesty at the value fixed by the Native Land Purchase Board 
under the Act, or disposed of by lease under the provisions 

‘the Land Act of 1892. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR SETTLEMENT. 


The Land for Settlements Act of 1894 provides for the appointment 
tf = Board, to be styled the Board of Land Purchase Commissioners, 
consisting of the Surveyor-General, the Commissioner of Taxes, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands for any district in which it is 

to acquire land. The duties devolving upon the Board are to 

the value of any lands proposed to be acquired, and to report 

% the Minister as to their character and suitableness for settlement, 
| as to the demand for settlement in the locality. Land may be 
taken for the purposes of the Act. The Act also curtails 

)to purchase land accrued or reserved to any lessee or licensee 

Jands under the Nelson Crown Lands Leasing Act of 1867 

| the Marlborough Waste Lands Act of 1867. The rent of land 
soquired and disposed of under the Act is at the rate of 5 per cent. on 


26 
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the capital value of the land, and the capital value ix to be 

rate sufficient to cover the cost of the original aequisition, 

the cost of survey, subdivision, and making due provision 
The Land for Settlements Act Amendment aoe of 1895 


the 
a homestend, a lease in perpetuity of the homestead and land 
ing it, not exceeding 640 acres, may be granted to the 
whom it was acquired, on conditions prescribed, at o rental of 
5 per cent. on the capital value of the land, such capital value to be 
determined in the manner set forth in the principal Act. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


The Government Advances to Settlers Act of 1894 provides for the 
establishment of an office, to be called the Government Advanoes to 
Settlers Office, and the appointment of an officer, to be wee 
Government Advances to Settlers Ofice Superintendent pa 
consisting of six persons, is constituted to give effect to rae 
the Act, and District Boards, subject to the control of 
Board, may be established. The object of the Act is to advance money 
on first mortgages on the classes of land specifically set out, and ae 
funds to be raised are not to exceed £1,500,000 in any year. 

The Land Act Amendment Act of 1895 provides that lands held om 
deferred payment may be mortgaged under the Government Advamee 
to Settlers Act of 1894. Power is vested in the Board to canoil # 
lease subject to encumbrance or lien, and in cases where an encumbranee 
or lien is registered against the estate or interest of any person in 
respect of freehold, the District Registrar, before issuing the 
of title in regard thereto, must record thereon in the order ‘of their 
registered priority every encumbrance, lien, and interest then existing: 
‘The Board may modify the conditions as to improvements in those eases 
where it would be unreasonable to require the selector to with 
such conditions. For the purposes of the principal Act and the 
Act of 1895 a minor is deemed to be of the full age of 21 years, Bre 
vision is made by which a vil settlement selector who has taken up 
less than the maximum area prescribed may obtain additional arex 
without competition in certain cases, the land to be held on the same 
tenure and terms as the original holding. It is also provided that 

ne lands may Leqrsers to ed the Pep 
industrial, rescue, and reformat OMes a twenty-one 
years, with. perpetual right of aoe wal for a ites at an annual 
rental of 5 per cent. on the capital value, subject to such conditions 
‘ax the Minister may deem fit to prescribe; and provision is made 
for the reversion of the land with any improvements thereon in the 
event of default. 





in favour of the applicant for relief. It is 
may payment of rent or sheep rate 
ified his intention to apply for relief. 


and eae auate te Act is vested Magistrate, 
isputes arising w ce is ina i 
procedure in respect thereto is determined. 


mines po Pl i it 
that the battery superintendent shall be certificated. 
in the Warden's Court, if it should that any person 
to or interested in the same, and whose title depends on 
holder of a miner's right, has neglected, for moro than 
8 and not more than three years after the expiration of 
to take out a new one, it is competent for the Warden, on 
of the expired right, to declare such right to be extended 
three years from the date of such expiration, subject to 
nt of fees and fine as set out. 
g Act Amendment Act of 1895 admits of the 
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renewable from year to year, for an area not exceeding 
on each side of the middle line of the tunnel, and subject to 
prescribed. It is made compulsory for foreign companies 
for the registration of the transfer of shares, and to open a branch 
rogiater and appoint an attorney, and non-compliance therewith entails 
@ penalty. 


AUSTRALASIAN SETTLEMENT. 


The particulars given in the foregoing pages will have made the 
fact abundantly clear that the main object of the land i 
however variously expressed, has been to secure the settlement of the 
public estate by an industrious class, who, contining their efforts to areas 
of moderate extent, would thoroughly develop the resources of the 
land. But where the character of the country does not favour 
tural occupation or mixed farming, the Jaws contemplated that the 
State lands should be leased in blocks of considerable size for pastoral 
occupation, and it was hoped that by this form of settlement vast 
tracts which, when first opened up, seemed ill-adapted even for the 
sustenance of live-stock, might ultimately be made available for indus 
trial settlement. To how small an extent the express determination of 
the legislators to settle an industrious peasantry on the soil was accom-— 
plished will presently be illustrated from the records of several of 
the provinces; but in regard to pastoral settlement the purpose was: 
fully achieved-—large areas, which were pronounced even by ten 
explorers to be uninhabitable wilds have since been occupied by thriy 
flocks, and every year sees the great Australian desert of the ' 
explorers receding step by step. The following statement shows thearea 
of land alienated ch province, the area leased, and the area neither 
alienated nor leased at the close of 1895. The term “alienated is used 
for the purpose of denoting that the figures include lands with- 
out purchase, ‘The area so disposed of has not been inconsiderable im 
several provinces : , 





‘Area alienated 
or in process. 
{of alienation. 





New Zealand 
Australasia 
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| Pho proportions which these figures bear to the total area of each 
colony are shown below ;— 





ba arwpifeanted! | ‘Area nelther 
Colony. ‘or In process roa Teased, lienaved 
of alienation. nor leaned. 


per cent, 
New South Wales 22:9 635 
Victoria .. = 





‘The figures in the foregoing table disclose many grounds for congratula- 
‘Hon. Of 1,966 million acres which comprise the area of Australasia, 789 
nillions, or 40-1 per cent., are under occupation for productive purposes, 
and there is every probability that this area will be greatly added toin 
“the near future. New South Wales shows the least area returning no 
Tevenue, for out of nearly 200 million acres only 26 million remain 
“anoecupied, and much of this is represented by lands which the State 
“has reserved from occupation, and which are used for travelling stock or 
for various public purposes, including lands reserved for future settle- 
“mont along the track of the great trunk line of railways. The colony 
of Tasmania has 68 per cent, of its area unoccupied, the western part of 
‘the island being so rugged as to forbid settlement. New Zealand, 
favoured also with a beneficent climate, has nearly half its area not utilised, 
‘4 circumstance entirely due to the monntainous character of its territory. 
Settlement in Western Australia is only in its initial stage ; much of the 
‘area of the colony ix practically unknown, and a large part of what is 
Known is thought to be little worth settlement. Much the same thing was 
confidently predicted of western New South Wales and South Australia, 

, ax Subsequent events proved, the forebodings were untrue. In 
Australia, including the Northern Territory, only 27-9 per cent. 

ig in occupation. The practico of sales by auction without conditions of 
‘#ettlement was a necessary part of the system of land legislation which 
ied in most of the colonies ; but this ready means of raising revenue 
‘offered the teroptation to the Governments, where land was freely saleable, 
to obtain revenue in an easy fashion. The result of the system was not 
Tong in making itself felt, for pastoralists and others desirous of 
“aecumulating large estates were able to take advantage of such sales, 
‘and of the ready manner in which transfers of land conditionally 
purchased could be made, to acquire large holdings, and in this manner 
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the obvious intentions of the Lands Acts were defeated. 

ing failures in this respect, the Acts have otherwise been . 
eh eciear Bc the following table, as well as fram other in 
volume, It is unfortunate detailed information ttle 
iment can only be given for three of the colonies, viz., New South 
South Australia, and New Zealand. The information given for 
South Wales in the table refers to the year 1895; and for & 
Australis and New Zealand, to the Consus year of 1891 >— 





Out of the 42,321,926 acres set dows to New South Biirsse 
foregoing, 38,320,961 acres are in the actual occupation L 
and 4,000,965 acres re held under rent Tn kev Sa 1 

lion of rented land is much greater; the area occu} h 
Piano nores, while the portion rented ix Hired Aes 6 
cent, In South Australia ane 510,289 acres are i 
owners, while 10,720,399 acres, or 66 per 
remarkable feature of the table is that in New South Wales 
half the alienated land is owned by 679 persona, while in New 
584 persons own considerably more than one half. In South At 
1,283 persons own half the alienated land. 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS, | 
1861-1895. | 





No. 1—Population on the 31st December. 




















2,730,312 | 3,785,193 | 4,238,300 





No. 2.—Increase of Population in ten-year periods. 









1871-30. 





























* Increase for five years 


No. 4.—Increase of Population 








Nomm—The (-) denotes lows of population by of departures over arrivals, 
er atmocees oe Included in New South Wales, 


ve Fear, t 


‘Sgures, 
. 5,—Births. 
































ist. 1881, 1801, 1895, 





No. No. No. No. 

3,963 6,284 8,457 8,030 

4,693 5,896 8,780 7,076 
970 7 2,905, 

1,250 2,308 2,315 2,053 
159 197 413 633 
598 856 988 SAT 

1,864 3,277 3,805 410 


13,487 20,521 27,663 25,570 























No. 8.—Excess of Births over Deaths, 1895. 





Births. Deatha. ‘Excess of Births over Deaths 





Females! Males. | rena Males. |remac| ‘Total. 














so71| 6,243 |r| 12.458 
801 | 6,758) 81470 
1,915 | Be 


Nore, —The sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 
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No. 9.—Birth, Death, and Marriage Rates, 1895. 














The fizurcs in Uila column doubled glve the ratio of persons tarred per 1,080 of nea 


No, 10,—Index of Mortality. 





Colony. = 





New South Wales. 1651 
Vietori 

‘Queenslan 

South Australi 

Western Australia . 

Tasmania .. . 

New Zealand . 


Australasia... ieee | 1783 | 1547 | 1610 


Norz.—Tho population of Sweden, divided Into the five age groups of ater 
wv, are a and ‘der 40; a and unr 00: say 


(ie standard population, in accordance with the recommendation ser the Ta Thtereadionst 
atts 





No, 11.—Population of Capital Cities 





| 
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No, 12.—Shipping—Entered. 








tons. tons, 
706,019 2,821,898, 
663,002 2,538,864 
59,451 455,985 502,794 
tao 654,203 | 1,368,720 
533,433, 


63,922 i 
107,271 514,706 
274,643 | 618,515 672,951 


1,410,936 | 2,061,622 <| 8,698,930 | 9,101,320 








No, 13.—Shippi 





187, 





tons. 
794,460 
692,023 
57,956 
186,310 
63,026 
108,889 
265,618 413,487 
1,417,548 | 2,168,282 | 4,370,681 | 











No, 14.—Total Movement of Shipping—Ent 








937,525 
1,821,897 
5 | 17,479,535 | 18,169,337 



































25,883,397 
16,718,621 en 
4,063,825 | 5, 


4, 078,198 
Australasia ...,) 26,676,731 } 31,080,685 





* In 1872, 


No. 17.—Imports, per head of population. 





Colony. 
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No, 19.—Exports, per head of population. 
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No, 20,—Total Trade. 














$52,228,207 | 69,474,084 |101, 710,967 |144,766,285 |114,837,889 
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No. 21.—Total Trade, per head of yl) 
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No, 22.—Trade of principal Ports—1893, 





Tmports. | Exports, 





13,006.31 
826 





No, 23.—Exports of Domestic Produce, as per Customs’ returns. 





Colony. | 1861. 





| 
New Sonth Wales) 5, ait $01 | 9,227,108 | 10, 78,321 
10, 51,662 | 12,480, 


567 

3,478,376 

ae 

838,343 730,946 Laeue 
1,339,241 | 6,171,104 12,250 


20,428,229 | 92,186,731 | 38,808,081 





in 187, 
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No, 24.—Exports of Domestic Produce, per head of population, 
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1861. 3 1831. 





£ £ 

South Wales 1,537,536 7,173,166 
2,001,681 2,562,709 
613,074 1,331,889 

3 1,573,318 
256,690 
498,400 
1,606,144 | 2,914,046 | 4,129,086 


13,488,880 | 16,310,253 | 24,314,601 








No. 26.—Exceas of Exports over Imports of Wool—Weight. 





A801. ast. 1581. ism. 1805, 





th. Ib. tb. th. 
19,632,000] 66,742,670 167,881 70 355,108) 669) 323,262,594 
22,456,400) 1,400] 58,832,500 77.204) 
13,643,000) 
12,920,000) 
778,400) 
5,570,000) 
9 225,000) 
394,365) 
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No, 27,—Movements of Gold, 1895. 





Gold Coin and Bullion. 


Imported. | Exported. 





£ 
3,145,507, 
3,750,787 











Western Australia, 
‘Tasmania ..... oa 
Now Zealand . 


Australasia ... 


iain 
»38L 


3,334 
4,412,055 
670,999 
1,305,489 

21761,588 | 9,700,629 | 12,985,085 








* 1894 figuros ; returns not collected for 1895, 


No, 29.—Live Stock—Horned Cattl 





Colony. 





New South Wales! 
Victoria <.ncssssese 
Queensland . 

South ‘Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania »... 

New Zealand. 


Australasia ...: 


gre 463 | "314,918 
49,593 | 63,009 
101,540 | 180,526 

195,288 2) 698,637 











Ceicodl| 713,820 | 8,709,623 





* 1804 flyures; returns not collected for 18% 





23,741,706 | 49,773,584 | 78,063,426 |124,547,037 [11] 
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No. 30.—Live Stock—Horses, 








459,755, 
440,696 
309, 
202,906, 
40,312 
31,262 
211,040 





* 1804 figures ; roturns not collected for 1896, 
No. 31.—Butter, Cheese, and Swine Products, 1895, 





Butter mada, | Cheese made. 


Yacon 
Swine. | and Hams 


Ib, Ib. No, tb 
23,205,512 | 2,938,725 | 221,597 eth 
440,517,700 | +5,306,500 | §328,162 38,359,300 
3,719,523 1,841,799 100747 4, ol, 12 

. | . 


*. ¥ 70,142 - 


$19,611,300 | +9,333,000 








omplete, $1904 figures, 
1804 tlguree; returns not collected for L300, 


No. 32.—Mineral Production, 1895. 





Other 
Minerals, | Total 


| £ £ £ 
sah Wale 215,029, 6 7 196,909) 87 4,413,580 
‘2960, 7.60 3131 





aly’ 2, 976 
% sm 362,111 
902 308 

*2, EE 15ers 
184,773 13,385,041 

















* Exclusive of Kauri Gum of the value of £7,083,519. 


No, 34.—Production of Gold. 





Colony. 





‘Tasmania ... .. 
Now Zealand ..... 


Australasia... 








Colony. 





New South Wale 
Victoria 


Quoensland _ 
South Australia... 
Western Australia| 





1,368,076 | 2,686,518 











Grass and fallow lands are not induded, 
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No. 36.—Area under principal Crops, 1895-6. 





Pota- | Susan |e 
tet "ine Co Total. 


A | acres 

Pr Et oe er 

Ase mipesiiigeageeia. tot 
‘ent 25,54 

s Ines aaet 








Production, 1895-6. 





Other 
Grain ‘Potatoes 

















* Eatimated. 


No, 38.—Railways—Mileage open for traffic. 





1881. 





miles, miles. 
1,040 2,266, 
17 2,903 

800 2,320 


23 





Nore. —V'rivate lines inched, 
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\ No, 39,—Government Railways, 1895-6. 





320,351 
701, 3es 


al fees [oateos 570,028 | 3,004,012) 6 ods 








No. 40.—Government Railways—Net Earnin, \a 





—_— 
Colony. 1861. 


is 





New South Wales... 158,257 

Victoria. . $382,438 

Queensland. 21,660 

South Australia 11,186 22,854 

Western Australis Shes 
i 3 


ia. 
New Zealand, 


Australasia... 





() minus = low —* Railways not in existence, 


No, 41,—Length of Telegraph Lines. 





Colony. 





New South Wales..| 
Vietori 
Queensland . 
Sonth Australia ... 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania... 

New Zealand 














Australasia .., 














4,369,463 7,509,500 
6,109,020 11,716,166 aero 37 
BUG,2U | 1,792,644 | 5,178,047 
TOs | 3102 734 | 10,758,605 
608,957 | "995,188 


32,121, 642 | 55,493,351 asta 3 281, a 





30,435,300 | 80,791,700 [183,694,900 | 198,612,000 











¥ in 1800, } Estimated. 
Transmission of Letters and Post-cards, per head of population. 
a a ee 
No. No. No. No, 
1478 MM 56°10 5485 
15-00 30-24 +459 5405 
1489 2286 38-21 40: 
172 33°85 | 55-20 48-11 
no 3372 | 6413 98-97 
16 











23°04 | 39°29 37-61 
| 


23-60 | 26-83 | 4919 | 4447 
1661 | 3070, 9087 _|_51-07 

tercoloninl| 
easexcluded) ..} 11a1 | 1673 | 20:00 | 4781 | 47-33 





*Inis2, + In 1800, t Estimated. 


No. 44—Transmission of Newspapers by post. 





Blow] tom, | ttt, | tse], | at, 












No. N 
42,517,300 | 44,902,900 
729, $21,920,700 


729,005 
11,896,148 | 11,885,900 
8,883,103 | 8,723,500 
1,665,862 | 8,998,200 
5,376,142 4,506,200 
11,312,200 | 12,676,000 


104,379,760 113,613,400 





1,428,351 4,179,784 6,124,021 
se. 11,639,820 | 18,353,725 | 47,610,994 


=o 10,941,400 | 17,252,700 | 43,802,000 | 95,879,760 | 103,557,500 
| t "in 1872, ‘tin 1800, 1 stimated, 














Australasia(Intercolonial] 
‘excess excluded, 
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' No. 48.—Sources of Public Revenue, 1895-6. 





Tao.8rs 
|9,208,one | 2, 2an,212 | roman 








1895-6, por head of population. 








i 
B 
F 


i 
2 


























fadjfead/f£ed)ted ead a 
Ou 7) 295) 010 7| 111 7) OT 40 
016 1) 207) 03 6) 0 6n) o 7m m4 
ow o| 25 8/01 «| 241) 010 © 2 
O15 8] 2161] om 9] ow 5) om o 43 
ou 7] 396/124] 10 6) 100 43 
200/019 8) 070/065) 048) 4% 9 
1iés}auo} on s}os 5) 041 66 
01 Ss 2 3n| 010 6 oi 6) 0 
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50.—Net Customs Revenue, 1895, as per Departmental returns, 





Colony. | 








Net Revenue from— 





‘Total. 


£ 
2,241,051 
2,024,491 
1,301,338 
532,501 
614,477 
222/799 
1,684,088 
8,720,705 
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No, 51,—Public Expenditure (exclusive of Loan Expenditure). 


] 
Colony. | 1961, 





1872. 





| 
| 
| 
& | 

New South Wales | 1,540,005 
Victoria | 8,002,021 
nsland .... 255,180 


1 
uth Australia ...| 
Western Austealia,| 


2,733,102 
3,659,534 
787,595 3,654, 
750, Hid 2,603,498 
$35,623 
722,746 
4,081,568 


| 
3 £ 
| 








Information not available. __{ Provincial expenditure, 


No. 52.—Public Expenditure per head of population. 





: 


] ] 
Colony. praia E 1800-91, 





[oa 


Eawcere 


New South Wales, 
Victoria ..... 
Queensland 

South Australi 
Western Australia 


| ae Rarrat 


3B 


eeSusher 


w| Somes 





£ £ 
7 9 
5 8 
7 9 
7 8 
6 9 
3 5 
7 6 

8 


| eeooreo 


o 
2 





“Information not available. Provincial expenditure, 


No, 53.—Distribution of Public Expenditure, 1895-6. 


Interest. | 
| Reallwars hand Charges 
Sasa Teatn ye,|Posteand | Public | on Debt, | All other 
xy 7 | Telographa | Instruction.| including | Sereioe 
Working ‘Sink 
Expenses | Funds 





New South Wales 
Viotoria ..... 
Queensland 
South Australis 
Western Australis 
‘Tasmania 

‘New Zealand. 





Australasia ....| 5,029,808 | 2,002,182 | 2,208,201 








eerie s 
ersonaa® 
weaesane 


re 
a 





No. 55.—Loan Expenditure and Public Debt, 1895-6. 


Expenditure esas sacha: 3 Interest 
Works Fixed Dott, [Mowing Devt] 1 otal ae 











216,017,636 


Soames ‘of Revenue are not included ta Debt 
5 Were a, ae OoS, Teenatla, ass AOes New 
_mumiapaplton shown in the preceding column is outstanding 
ster the whole of the next fancial year, eS 


No, 56,—Public Debt. 
Gotcay. a 


a 
South Wales. 017,630 10,614,330 
Gaumoe0 11,994,800 | 22,426,502 isons 












“Australasia... 11,899,961 | 39,040,871 
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No. 57.—Public Debt, per head of population. 

















eocos ob 
owes! oF 
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No. 60.—Total Loan Expenditure on Pablie Works to 1895-6. 





Works yiolling direct Revenae, 





2 3 8,795,478 
680 60 24,008,288 





19,960,533 | 3,718,741 | 151,875,770 | 64,500,620 





Wo. 61.—Total Loan Expenditure on Public Works to 1895-6, 
of population, 





Works yielding direct Revenue. 


Elootrio 
i, supa an melgraph| Total. 





& 


\ 2 SS 
.| 30.17 
i ois 5 


1 013 0) 
1018 6 
H 


& . 
# 016 9 


& 

SF 

Sanwa oF |_| 
ae; =o 
ERomawor 
soomneat 
olesltasoe 





& 
= 











ei Ares of Colony. tee] ee amas neither 
jony et ted ot | Arca Leased, | Alienated nor 
taflen | _tacres. 0 





|. miles. . acres. actos. 
M4, 582, eee 4: 
9,38: 





Australasia ../3,077,377 |1,966,556,890 [124,385,195 | 005,009,550]1,177, 121,142 
* Including lands in possession of Muoris. 
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No, 63.—State Schools, 1895, 





=. || aa eae 


Net Enrolment | A 


of Scholars, | Attendanee, 





No. 
Now South Wales... 5 4477 
Victoria . . 4,483 
‘Queensland ... _ anna 1,535 
South Australia . aon. 4 1,196 
Western Austealia............ : 226 
‘Tasmania eennee: | 486 
Now Zoalatid s..ccsscseee 3,386 


No. 


No, 


192,075 | 139,979 
205,486 | 134,672 
64,090 48,270 
59,008 39,524 


6351 | 
14,594 


4,685 


} 10,642 


129,356 107,222 





Australasia ........ 15,789 


672,155 | 484,604 





Savings Banks, 1895. 





Colony. [post omice| Other | | Post omtice 


SSvines | eorses | ens 
| ‘inne | sake | ‘inks 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
‘Queensland 

South Austealia 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania 

‘New Zealand 


Other 
Savings 


$75 


185,001 
cose | 


20 | 
at 





Australasia 


12,089,301 | 26,007,178 | 


uw) ow Scher 
ca | ete renrers 





Colony 


South Wales... 


Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia. 
‘Tasmania 

New Zealar 





Australasia ....ccs00. 115,074 911,124 


741,627 
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No. 66.—Deposits in Savings Banks. 





| agri. 1581. | 1591. | 1805. 





| 2 


945, 
1,117, 
407, 
517, 


915 
761 
1S 
000 


15,583 


New Zealand . 


3 369,278 


1,549,515 


£ 
5,342,135 
5,715,687 
1,660,753 
2)217,410 
46,181 
554,417 
3,406,949 


£ 
$8,073,575, 
7,316,129 
2,286,510 
2,691,273 
460,610 
645,083 
4,620,696 





Australasia 


9,442,979 


18,943,541 


26,097,176 





No. 67.—Liabilities of Banks of Issue, June Quarter, 1896, 





Notes 
in 
Cirouln: 
tion. 


in 
Ctroula- 
tion. | 


Billy Balances, 


due to 
other 
Banks, 


‘Not bearing: 
Interest. 


Deposits, 


Bearing 
Interest, 


‘Total 
Liabilities, 





37,878 


100,485 | 
dasa 
81,087 
50,602 
15,308 


21,805 


D,oW2s6 
3,270 





498,907 


70,900 | 98,708,121 


6, 80,200 {102,633,420 | 107,545,102 





No, 68.—Avssets of Banks of Issue, June Quarter, 1896. 





Debts 


| attother 


due to the 





Fs 
1,915,150 
911223 

723,013 








1,424,002 





* Including Treasury Notes, £484,028. 
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Birthplaces of the People, 48 
Births, 39 
Tilegitimate, 98 
Bismuth, 211 
Bitumen, 219 
Boards and ‘Trasts— 

in New South Wales, 417 

in Victoria, 418 

in other Colonics, 419 

Loans of, 420 

Receipts and Expenditure of, 420 
Broadwinnere and Dependents, 207 
Brisbane, Climate of, 12 

Population of, 47 
Butter, Consumption of, 103 

Exports of, 291, 292 

Imports of, 292 

Prices of, 293 

Production of, 201 


Cable Services, 190 
Capital, Importation of, 322 
Carnelian, 221 
Catseyo, 221 
Cattle, Brooding of, 278 
Tnorease of, 27 
Value of, 279 
Chalcedony, 221 
rities, Public, 88 
Cheese, Consumption of, 108 
Exports of 2 
Imports of, 
Production of, 201 
jo Reserves, 340 China, Trade with, 138 
Ita of Working, 338 Chinese Population, 46 
ys Banks, Chrome Iron, 210 


ies, Population of, 47 
Clays, 221 
Climate, 9 
Coal, 212 


i 
Mining is ew South Wales, 213 
Miners, Number of, 217 
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Cobalt, 210 
Coffee, Consumption of, 103 
Commerce (soe de). 


Class, 
C tional Church 
ae Condition of the People, 58 


hes 206 
Price of, 206 
Prodaction of, 206 
Corundum, 222 
Cosh of Living, 100 


ere neces 92 
Execations for, 96 
Magistrates’ Courts, 88 
Prisons, Inmates of, 96 
Superior Courts, 94 
Crops, under, 220 
Galtivation, Increase in, 231 
Currency, 
Customs Revenue, 150 


Dairy Farming, 200 
luction from, 292 

Deaths, 40 
Index of Mortality, 42 

Dobt (Public) 389 

acter of Stock issued, 401 

Conversion and Consolidation, 403 
Cont of placing Loans, 296 
Dates of Maturity, 304 
Expenditure from Loans, 408 
Growth of, 389 
Interest Payable on, 385, 303 
Latest Issues of Loans, 404 
Quotations of Stocks, 398 
Feiespn of, 303 

Defence, 23 


Destitute Ax: peeve 
Diamonds, 

Dividend ‘taxation, 372, 37 
Divorce, 99 

Domestic Class, 307 
Drankenness, 92 


Education, 66 
Advance of, 78 
General, 
Private Schools, 73. 
School Enrolment, 74 
shown by Marriage Registors, 80 


HSS State Schools, 69 


ae at, 71 
iture on, 72 
‘Teachers in, 70 
Universities and Colleges, 7 
iniversities 
Elaterite, 219 
Emeralds, 222 
Employers, Number of, 309 
Employment and Production, 206 
Epsomite, 220 
ay oe Sich ee 
Scene ( ic), 383 
from Loans, 408 
State and Local, 412 
Exporta of Domestic Produce, 144 
Price-level of, 112 


Federation, 20 
Finance (Private), 319 
(Public), 362 
Adjusted Reveaue and Expendi- 

ture, 386 
Debt (Public), 389 
Expenditure, Heads of, $83 
pee of Revenue Accounts, 


Sources of Revenme, 363 
‘Trust Ponds, 389 
Fisheries, Persons 
Fleet, Australasian, 
Tmperial, 25 
Food Supply and Cost of Conk ae 
Forestry, Persons 
Fortifoatons, 30 
‘rade ‘ae 
Fen So ietics, 337 
Frozen Meat Trade, 286 
Fruit, Cultivation of, 265 
Imports and Exports of, 264 


Gardens and Orchards, 263 
Garnet, 223 
Gems and Gemstones, 221 
Germany, Trade with, 136 
Goethite, 209 
Gold Coinage, 349 

Discovery af, a i 

iners em 

Mines, Doep, 198 

Mining Nash », Value of, 195 

Movements of, I 

hie, 108 


Remarkal 
Prafction ae 195 


Worlt's Pa Produetion ol 





INDEX, 


rape, Prection, ae 
Green ron For aa Sewn Grastes, 251. 


Habitations of the People, 68 
Hay, 250 
Ace, ao 
verago yield of, 
Imports and Exporte of, 251 
Production of, s 
Value of, 251 


‘Hematite, 209 

Hobart, Climate of, 13 
Foundation of, 1 
eee a 

Horses, Breedi of, 
Increase of, 281 
Value of, 281 


tals, S4 
for the Insane, 85 


imma, 
Fleet, 25 
Importation of Capital, 323 


pees, Price-level of, 113. 
Tneome Taxation in New South Wales, 


71 
in New Zealand, 390 
in Queensland ives, 372 
in South Australia, 373 


ii 
Industrial Class, 30 

Infirmities of the ‘Poni 55 
Inaane, impale or, 08 
Tnmanity, 


Soret 361 

Tntoxicants, Coa agen of, 93, 107 
Taveatment: pacenine Re 

Tridosmine, 


Tron, 208 
Japan, Trade with, 137 
Kaolin, 221 

Kauri Gum, 219 


Keroeeno Oil, Imports of, 219 
Shale, Produstion of, 318 
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Land Laws of New South Wales, 423 
‘of New Zealand, 460 
of Northern Territory, 449 


of Queensland, 
of South ‘Australia, 441 
of Tasmania, 
of Victoria, 420 
of Western Australia, 450 
Land Revenue, 382 . 
‘Taxation in New South Wales, 370 
New Zealand, 377 
in South Australia, 373 
iz io Temaniae 375 
in Victoria, 371 
Lead, 208 
Letters, Registered, 188 
‘Transmission 7 80, 82, 181 
Libraries, Public, 8) 
Life Assurance eee 361 
Amounts assured, 353 
Assets and Liabilities of, 356 
Expenses of Management, 356 
Policies in force, 353 
orig Blan ri 
ceipts and Ex ture of, 354 
Valuation of, 36 soe 


thoes Fee, 

ithographic Stone, 220 

ve Stock, 274 

Tivtog, Cont of, 100 

Local Government, 414 
Indebtedness, 421 

Loans (see Debt). 
Expenditure from, 408 
Municipal, 421 


Mail Services (Ocean), 184 
Maize, 243 
Area under, 243 
‘Average yield of, 244 
Imports and Exports of, 245 
Production of, 244 
Value of, 244 
Magistrates, Committals by, 88 
Convictions by, 88 
Jurisdiction of, 87 
Persons charged before, $8 
Magnetite, 200 
Manganese, 210 
Manufactories, 311 
‘of New South Wales, 312 
of Victor 
of other Colonies, 313 
Persons employed in, 302, 311 
Plant and Production of, 314 





500 


Maorl Population, 45 
ene 70 
Wars, 4 


ye dt 
Illiteracy, 
. S ecmcesiey Lr of, 103 


‘spital value of, 320,416 
a 
Foundation of, 2 
Population of, 47 
versity of, 7 


Military Forces, 24 
Milk, Production of, 290 
Mineral Resources, 194 
Minerals, P' poauction of, 223. 
Money Orders, 359 
Mortality, Index of, 42 
Municipalities, 414 

Loans of, 417 

Receipts and Expenditure of, 416 
Museums, 83 
‘Mutton, Consumption of, 103 


Transmission of, 80, 82, 1$1 


New South Wales, Area and Boundaries 
of, 6 
Climate of, 10 
Constitution of, 15 
Educational System of, 67 
Settlement of, | 
New Zealand, Area and Boundaries 


of, 7 
Climate of, 14 
Constitution of, 19 
Edueational System of, 69 
Settlement of, 3 
University of, 78 

Nickel, 210 
Northern Territor: 
Settlement of, 


imate of, 12 


Oatmeal, |, Consumption of, 103 
Oats, 2 


yield of, 242 
Imports aod Exports of, 243 
Production of, 42 

Value of, 242 


INDEX, 


Onyx, 221 
Opals, 220 

Orchards, 263 
Ozokerite, 219 


Parcels Post, 183 
Parks, Pablio, 83 
Parliaments, 15 
Pastoral and Dairy Production, 296 
Produce, exports of 14 
Producti Lue of, 283 
Property, Value of, 283 
Pursuits, Persons engaged in, 300 
Resources, 274 
Perth, Climate of, 18 
Foundation of, 2 
Population of $7 
Platinum, 199 


Population, 31 
Aboriginal, 45 
‘Ages of, 36 
at Consus Periods, 32 
Birthplaces of 48 
Chinese, 46 
Conjugal Condition of, 58 
Density of, 33 
Habitavions of, 56 
Increase of, 31 
Natural, 33 
by Immigration, 33, 34 
of Cities, 47 
of the World, 34 
Sickness and Infirmity of, 56 
Pork, Consumption of, 108 ; 
Ports, Relative Importance of, 127 
Postal Notes, 380 
Post Offices, Number of, 181 
Postage Rates, 182, 187 
Post and Telegraphs, 179 
Cable Services, 190 
Finances, 193 
Growth of Business, 181 
Ocean Mail Services, 184 
Telegraphs, 187 
‘Telephones, 192 
Potatoos, 247 
Area under, 248 
Average yield of, 248 
Consumption of, 103 
Imports and Ex} 
Production of, 
Value of, 249 
Poultry-farminy 
Presbyterian Charen, 60 
Price-levels, 11) 


of, 49 











Bim Broduoers, 209 
Private’ ans, 31 319 


Probate pied 


is, S21 
ioultucal, 227 


283, 205 
Walue of Tot, 3 316 
lesen Class, 307 
Value of Rata, 416 


imate of, 12 
Constitution of, 18 
Exiucational System of, 68 
Settlement of, 4 


Coaching Traffic, 
Comparison of Facilities, 165 
Construction of, Cost of, 167 
History of, 158 
Control of, 163 
Foreign, Financial Results of, 173 
‘Gauge of, 164 
Traffic, 174 

oka returned on Capital, 170 

ileage open, 
Private, IOI 





Revenue and Working Expenses of, 
168 


Per mile, 172 
Rolling Stock, 17% 
Rainfall, 1 
on, 68 
teraid to, BL 
h of Denominations, 62 





Salt, Consumption of, 103 

Salts, 219 

Salvation Army, 61 
Banks, me 

Schools (sce Education). 


INDEX. 






Settlement, Australasian, 468 
of New South Wales, 1 
of New Zealand, 3 
of Northern Territory, 3 
of Queensland, 4 
of South Au po 3 
of Tusmat 
of Vi ictoria, 
of Western Australia, 2 
Sheep, Breoding of, 275 
‘orease of, 277 
Value of, 278 
Shipping, 115 
rews of, 126 
External, 120 
in Ballast, 123 
in 1895, 129 
Intercolonial, 118 
Nationality of, 124 
BA gistration of, 120 
itive im) ice of Porta, 127 
pon and Sailing, 125 
Sickness and Infrmity, 65 
Siderite, 209 
Silver, 200 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 200 
Coinage, 350 
Discovery of, 200 
Exports by New South Wales, 201 
Production of, 
Social Condition, 82 
South Australia, Area and Boundaries 









of, 7 
Climate of, 12 
Conatitation of, 18 
Educational System of, 68 
Settlement of, 3 
Spirits, Consumption of, 108 
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PREFACE. 


‘Hie following pages aim at giving an idea of the progress and present 
condition of the seven colonies of Australasia, such as may be gathered 
from an account of which statistics are the basis. The information 
given extends back, in some instances, to the very beginning of settle- 
ment; but, asa rule, the year 1861 has been made the starting-point 
of the comparisons that serve to illustrate the text, as that year was 
the first in which a census was taken after the acquisition of responsible 
Government by all the colonies except Western Australia, and also 
because it virtually marks the beginning of the present system of 
Anstralasian colonisation, which began to take shape after the sub- 
sidence of the excitement following on the great gold discoveries of 
the fifties. 


At the beginning of the year 1861, the population of Australasia, ex- 
cluding the uncivilised native races, numbered 1,221,274, which is less 
than that of New South Wales at the present time, and but little 
greater than that of Victoria. The increase of population from 1861 
to 1898 has been at the rate of about 3°53 per cent. per annum. 
During the greater part of this period the country largely gained 
hy immigration; indeed, the stream of population was fairly well 
maintained until the close of 1891. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
years of the greatest prosperity of Australasia have also been those when 
the country received the largest accession of population from abroad ; 
and though it cannot be said that the influx of population brought 
prosperity, it can fairly be assumed that the stream of immigration 
which was induced by the prosperity of the colonies tended to keep alive 
and stimulate the conditions without which national progress would have 
been impossible. The following is a statement of the population at the 


1,221,274 


1,898,871 





The Australasian people are mainly of British and Trish origin. Of 
the 3,762,410 persons whose birthplaces were ascortained at the census of 
1891, 2,561,865 were of Australasian birth, while 589,683 were natives 
of England and Wales, 274,583 of Ireland, and 175,734 of Scotland, and 
18,354 of other British possessions. ‘The natives of Continental Burope 
and the United States numbered 101,689, and the Chinese, 40,502, 
Excluding the Chinese, who are not permanent settlers, and who do not 
intermarry with the general population, it may be claimed that over 95 
per cent, of the population of the seven colonies are of British or Trih 
birth or descent. 


‘The conditions of life are more favourable in Australasia than in any 
other country. The excess of births over deaths is somewhat less than 
19 per thousand inhabitants. For the United Kingdom, it is a little 
over 11 per thousand ; while the average European rate hardly reaches 
10 per thousand. 


‘The tonnage of shipping entered from and cleared for Great Britain 
and other ports outside of Australasia has very largely increased :— 


toma, 
1861 . 5 sees 1,076,856 
1871. corse 1870416 
1881 , 3,153,087 
1891 . 57,050 
1897 . . vee 7,837,494 


Equally rapid has been the increase in the intercolonial shipping 
entered and cleared :— 


13,973, 126 

In point of trade, Sydney is the fourth seaport of the British Empire, 
being exceeded in the value of its imports and exports by London, — 
Liverpool, and Hull; Melbourne ranks sixth, following Glasgow, which 
is below Sydney. In the matter of tonnage entering, both Sydney and 
Melbourne stand very high, but not so high as in regard to the value of 
sheir trade. 
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‘The value of exports and imports is greatly relied upon by statisticians 
a5 giving a measure of a country’s progress, The external trade of 
Australasia—that is, the value of imports and exports taken together— 
was :— 

£ 
1861 «85,061,282 
1871 : 39,729,016 
1881. : 64,554,678 


1891 $4,651,488 
1897 a 7 ‘83,678,859 


‘The fall shown between 1891 and 1897 is due to a decline in values, 
and not to a decrease in the quantities of goods exchanged. Thedecline, 
however, has been over the whole period, as will be seen below. The 
figures represent the value of a like quantity of exports in various 
years, the prices of 1897 being taken ax equalling 1,000 :— 


1861 .. Eote 2,233 
1s7t 1,029 
1881 co 1,000 
1891 : a 1,236 
1897 . a) aanvareas 1,000 


Tt will be seen that what would have brought 44s, 8d. in 1861, 38s, 7d. 
in 1871, 32s, 2d. in 1881, and 24s. 9d. in 1891, brought only 20s, in 
1897, 


The trade between the colonies suffered also from the fall in values, 
but the volume was well maintained. ‘The imports and exports, taken 


together, were :— 
£ 


I86L soosseae : 17,166,925 
1871... 29,745,008 
1881 sees 87,150,280 
1891 . 60,11 

1897 54,422,247 


atliest days wool has been the great staple of Australasia, 
is nearly all exported, and the total for each period was:— 
Ib. 

1861 . . 84,636,800 

1871 " 6,394, 365, 

1881 > 78,738,600 

1891 ...... . 707,253,659 

1897 .... 625,411,045 





Australasia is eminently « pastoral country. Tt contains n 
fourth of the sheep of the world, as well as more cattle and 
proportion to the population than any other country, while them 
of its flocks are still increasing :— 
eT a6 ‘Cattle. Horses. Swine 
23,741,706 4,039,539, 459,970 362,417 
49,773,584 4,713,820 782,008 737,477 
78,063,425 628 (1,249,765 903,271 
124,547,937 1,785,585 1,154,553 
103,511,108 150, 1,933,607, 966,201 
‘The total value of pastoral property, excluding land devoted to grazing, 
is £237,438,000, while the value of stock alone ix £114,854,000. 
Australasia has long maintained with Europe a trade in preserved meats, 
but the more important industry of chilled or frozen meat was initiaced 
in 1882. The value of meat products exported was:— 
£ 
349,028, 
1,795,322 
3,018,412 
The description of the export was :— 
Chilled or Froaen, 


— $e 
Feet. ‘Mitton and Lamb. ‘Preserved Meats: 
ewt. ewt. 


ib, 
188) = fed 9,960 18,817,200 
isol 155,616 1,150,730 16,415,821 
1897 618,186 1,809,167 37,147,240 
Dairying for export is also.an industry of recent establishment, and 
one which has the promise of a great future. The growth of the trade 
may be gauged from the following figures, showing the export of butter 
to the United Kingdom :— 


tb, 
‘S15)841 
TA406T7 
34,297,027 
30,248,493 


‘The area devoted to the plough has increased nearly sevenfold since 


Acres under crop. 
» 1,887,548 





te the land under crop be:added that laid down under permanent 
cin] graases, the area would be more than doubled, The 


¢ principal crop is wheat, which covers more than half the area in 
mtion, exclusive of sown grasses, The following figures, which 
e permanent grasses, relate to 1897-8 ;— 
Acres, 
4,073,754 
750,083 
45,236 
YO,962 
146,360 
59,361 
1,909,961 
1,028,157, 
10,623,827 


- 19,639,191 


hough exporting in an average season not more than 9 inillion 


es may be set down at £16,000,000, 
the average for the Jast forty-six years has been somewhat over 
n millions sterling » year. From 1852 to 1897 there has been 
production of £519,238,840, thus made up :— 
£ 


900,381 186 

27,215,916 

28,536,981 

“ 17,986,072 
Coal 41,985,017, 
Other Mincrals 4,172,768 


be production at various periods was :— 


£ 
isi 11,543,000 
1881 11,063,000 
1891 13,450,690 
1907 ae 16,042,383 





‘The value of the produce of the mines, fields, farms, forests, and 
workshops for 1896-7 averaged £26 14s, 9d. per head of total popu 
In previous years this figure has been greatly exceeded. The following 
are the total values of production for the years named :— 


£ 
187k - 56,439,000 
1881 87,606,000 
1891 117,604,900 
1896~ 114,460,000 


‘The fall from 1891 to 1896-7 is due to a fall in prices, as the 
actual quantities produced have largely increased, Distributing the: 
return for 1896-7 under the generally recognised branches of produc 
tion, the value assignable to each was :— 

£ 
Agriculture... 22,778,000 
Pastoral Industries 35,150,000 
Dairying, &c, ... - 10,833,000 
Mineral Production - 18,844,000 
Forests and Fisheries . + 3,034,000 
Other Industries ... . 28,821,000 


Total ... ce £114,460,000 


Compared with the population, the primary production of Australasia 
is not execeded, or even closely approached, by any other country ; and in 
regurd to total value is surpassed only by the United Kingdom, France 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, and Spain in Europe, and by the 
United States of America. 


The revenue of the governments of the seven colonies exceeds 
£31,000,000, which is nearly one-third of that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, although the population of the colonies is hardly more than 
one-tenth. In Australasia, however, practically all the railways belong 
to the State, and the revenue from this source is about £11,000,000. 
‘The total public revenue was :— 


£ 
1861 6,186,440 
1871 ns 9,269,765 
88I .. : 20,512,233 
1891 ........ 29,911,980 
1897-8... 31,272,588 





‘The principal sources of revenue may be summarised as follows :— 
£ 


‘Tuxation—Customs and Excise .., 8,967,386 
+ 3,185,843 

10,675,300 

2,510,753 

Public Lands... 3,598,936 
Other Revenue 2,994,370 


Total .. cecpeee A BTB, 588 


The public debt of the colonies is very heavy, averaging over £52 
per inhabitant; however, the greater part of it was incurred for the 
purpose of providing funds for the constraction of railways and other 
tevenue-yielding works, The following shows the use to which the 
borrowed money was put :— 

£ 
Railways ...... son, 194,098,411 
Water Supply and Sewerage ....., 21,317,040 
‘Telegraphs and Telephones . 3,947,823 
Other Works and Services . 60,141,089 


ote +£220,405,263 
‘The annual interest and charges upon the public debt amount to 
£9,357,000, while the net revenue obtained from works constructed 
from loan funds is about £4,228,000, leaving a net liability of 
£5,129,000 per annum. ‘The increase of Australasian indebtedness 

may be traced in the following figures :-— 
£ 

1861 11,899,951 

1871 39,040,871 

18s 95,965,582 

1891 i 193,962,687 

1898 231,135,445 
‘The deposits in ordinary banks and savings institutions now reach a 
total of £128,303,360, which, however, is somewhat smaller than in 
1891, owing to losses and withdrawals consequent on the financial panic 

of May, 1893. The total deposits in all banks were :— 


128,303,360 





‘The increase over the whole period has been marvellous, and 
accumulation of £29 per head is not equalled in any other country. 


Australasia now bonsts railways open to the extent of 14,587 n 
nearly all of which are the property of the State. The length of lin 
just mentioned is equal to 1 mile to every 211 square miles of territory; 
and to every 304 inhabitants, Compared with population, Aust 
is better served than even the United States, and equally served 
the Dominion of Canada. The mileage open was -— 

1861 .. a3 
1871 1135 
1881 .. 5.526 


1891, 12,405, 
1898 .. 14,587 


Equally rapid has been the progress of telegraphic construction, b 
the following figures must be accepted as approximate only :-— 
1361 .. 
1871 . 
1881. 
1891 
1897 


The number of messages received and despatched in 1897 was, in 
round numbers, 9,500,000, or 22 per inhabitant. In the United 
Kingdom the average is 2:1. ‘No other country approaches these figures 


The facilities afforded by the Post Office are very largely availed of, | 
About 216,000,000 letters and post-cards, 104,000,000 newspapers, and 
45,000,000 packets are annually carried—figures whieh, when taken 
together and compared with the population, are largely in exces of 
those of any other country; but in the matter of letters alone 
‘Aussirélasin is surpased by the: United Kingdom andthe’ Unitaeiiaiaen 


In regard to social condition, there has been a very material 
ment in the population of these colonies, From 1861 to 1896 popula- 
tion increased between three and four-fold, while serious crime, ax 
evidenced by convictions in the Superior Courts, has only increased 
one-fourth. The spread of education has been very marked. Out of 





4,637 
5,011 
7,058 
7,568 


he marriage registers be turned to, still more convincing testimony 


161 


iven of the present small residuum of illiterates, the larger number 
not born in Australasia, 


@ foregoing figures illustrate some of the phases of Australasian 


= dealt with in this book, ‘The general plan adopted in previous 
ons has been foilowed in the present issue. The reader’s attention 
tected to the appendix, which comprises a set of tables correspond- 
ith the various subdivisions of the work, and forming asynoptical 
of the progress of each colony since 1861. In some cases these 
contain later particulars than it was found possible to embody in 
ext. 


TA. 
y, September 27, 1898, 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


T2 first settlement in New South Wales, the oldest of the seven 
colonies of Australasia, was effected by an expedition under the 
‘ommand of Captain Arthur Phillip, who landed at Botany Bay on the 
19th January, 1788, and formally took possession of the whole continent. 

y Bay being found unsuitable, the fleet was brought round to Port 
Vackson, and the city of Sydney founded on the 26th January of the 
‘ame year, New South Wales was proclaimed a colony on the 7th 
of the following month, and its boundaries were defined as extending, 
from Cape York, the northern extremity of Queensland, 10° 37’ south 
ititude, to South East Cape, the most goutherly point of Tasmania, 
‘43 39' south latitude, and from the 135th degree of east longitude to 
the east coast, including the adjacent islands. The boundaries thus 

include the whole of the territories now known as New South 

Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, and about half of the area of 
ith Australia, Although the colony was originally a penal settlement, 

Yet there was an influx of free immigrants from the first, and after the 
lition of transportation in 1840 all traces of the penal element were 

idly lost. The Constitution Act of New South Wales was assented to 
the 16th July, 1855, and proclaimed on the 24th November of the 

u the first representative Parliament was opened on the 

May, 1856, ‘The boundaries of the colony at the date of proclama~ 

included that portion of the continent now known as Queensland, 
did not take in Victoria, which had been made a separate colony 

1851. 

Tasmania, formerly known as Van Diemen’s Land, was colonised from, 
New South Wales, and was intended to serve the purpose of'a subsidiary 
Penal settlement, Lieutenant Bowen, in charge of an expedition des- 

from Sydney, took possession of the island on the 12th September, 
and formed a settlen on the east bank of the Derwent River, at 

Risdon ; but the actuul commencement of colonisation dates from Feb- 

, 1804, when Licutenant-Colonel Collins established himself at Sulli- 

yan’s Cove, and laid the foundations of the present city of Hobart. The 
government was administered from Sydney until the year 1825, when, in 
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the month of December, Van Diemen’s Land was duly constituted 
pendent province, In May, 1853, it was officially announced th: 
portation had ceased, and in the following year the name of the 
was cl from Van Diemen’s Land to Tasmania. The Royal 
to the existing Constitution Act was proclaimed on the 24th O 
1855, and the first tative Parliament was opened on tl 
December, 1856. rh ea 

The foundation of the colony of Western Australia dates fr 
Year 1826, when Major Lockyer landed at Albany in change of a1 
dition from Sydney, consisting of a detachment of the 39th Re 
and a number of prisoners. In 1827 Captain Stirling arrived in 
Success, and explored the Swan River, with a view to establis 
permanent settlement on its banks; in June, 1829, Captain Fre 

near its mouth; and in the same year the town of P 
founded. The Swan River Settlement, as it was known o 
-was made a separate colony, under the name of Western Aust 
the Ist June, 1829, Captain Stirling being appointed the tirst Goy 
and it remained a Crown colony under tho direct control of the | 
Government until the 20th Octobor, 1890. The present Con 
Act was assented to on the 15th August, 1890 ; it was proc 
the 21st Oetobor ; and the first representative Parliament 
the 30th December in the same year. 

The first attempt to settle Victoria was made in 1803. On: 
Octobor of that year Licutenant-Colonel Collins arrived from E 
with the intention of founding in Port Phillip a convict set 
similar to that which had been established at Sydney. The 
landed on the shores of Port Phillip, near Sorrento, and several 
tions of the country were made, but in the course of a few 
attempt at colonisation was abandoned, as the 
unsuitable for settlement. For twenty years tl the Di: 
Port Phillip continued to be neglected, In 1824 Hume and | 
undertook an exploration of the territory to the south and west) 
land then known to the settlers, reaching, it is. believed, the 
arm of Port Phillip, not far from the present town of Geelon 
1826 another expedition, under Captain Wright, was sent from 
to form a settlement at Western Port, but bpeedarnps 0 
Darling after one year’s trial, although the reports of Hume and 
and of the officers of the military were favoumble to a contin 
the occupation. ‘The first permanent settlement was made in II 
Portland Bay, by Edward Henty. In May, 1835, John Batman: 
at Port Phillip from Launceston, Tasmania, and obtained fr 
aborigines tracts of land covering an area of 600,000 acres on the 
of Port Phillip and the banks of the Yarra, but these grants wet 
wards disallowed by the Imperial Government. Tn A) of 
year another party, under the leadership of J, P, Fawkner, 
Launceston, arrived in the Yarra, and formed a settlement 
now occupied by the city of Melbourne. In 1836 Captain 
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Seen saree eeente bpp ies Dichiact: Besrko aver 
New South Wales. He bore = title of Resident) Magistrate of 
the district of Port Phillip, and was accompanied by o 
soliliers and the civil officials necessary for the purpose of panic Ch 
regular government. In 1837. the: Governor himself arrived: from 
Syduey, and gave the name of Melbourne to the new settlement, 
Port Phillip was separated from the mother colony on the Ist July, 
1851, and became an independent province under the name of Vic- 
toria. The Constitution Act was proclaimed om the 23rd November, 
1855, and the first representative Parliament was opened on the 2st 
November, 1856. 

South Australia: was colonised in the year 1836, by immigrants: who 
had arrived from England under the wuspices of the South Australian 
Golonisation Company, and who, until a. site for the settlement was 
chosen, remained at. garow Island. Colonel Light, who was sent out 
to select a suitablo spob for the first operations of the settlers, arrived 
in Angust, 1836, andafter examining Nepean Bay, Port Lincoln, and 
Encounter Bay, decided upon establishing the capital where Adelaide 
now stands. Captain Hindmarsh, the first Governor, arrived at the 
clase of the same year, and proclaimed the colony on the 28th December: 
At that date the western boundary was fixed at the 132nd meridian 
of east longitude, and the northern boundary at the 26th parallel of 
south latitude. The region between the 132nd meridian and the eastern 
houndary of Western Australia, viz., the 129th meridian of east longi- 
jude, although forming part of the territory legally belonging to New 
South Wales, was added to South Australia in 1861. The 26th parallel 
remained the limit of the colony until July, 1863, when the boundary 
was extended northward to the seaboard. ‘The Act. granting Respon- 
sible Government was proclaimed on the 24th October, 1856, and the 
fist Parliament was opened on the 22nd April, 1857. 

In 1831 a:settiement was established by the Imperial Government 
at Port Essington, under Sir Gordon Bremer. It waa. principally 
tied as a military post and as a harbour of refuge for distressed vessel 
hat after an occupation of nineteen years it was abandoned. In 1862 
John DMDousli Stuart, « South Australian explorer, succeeded in 

ing the continent from Adelaide to Adam Bay on the north const. 
He represented the country as suitable for settlement, and application 
‘was accordingly made to the Imperial Government for permission to 
aunex the whole of the territory lying between the 26° of south latitude 
aud the seaboard, and the meridians of 129° and 138° east longitude, 
This tract of territory was formally granted to South Australia in July, 
1863, and is now known as the Northern Territory of South Australia, 
Tn 1864 the first colonising expedition to the Northern Territory was 

from Adelaide, a settlement being established at Escape Cliffs, 
Adam Bay ; but as the locality was found unsuitable, the colonists, in 
1870, removed to Port Darwin, which has since remained the official 
centre. The territory is represented in the South Australian Parliament, 
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and is administered by a Government Resident, who is directly 
sible to the authorities at Adelaide. 


attempt failed, owing to tho savage character of the natives, Subse- 
quently, a settlement having grown up at what is now called Russell, 
in the Bay of Islands, in consequence of the frequent visits of whaling- 
vessels, Mr. Busby, in 1833, was appointed British Resident there. 
In 1839 the New Zealand Land Company, which had been promoted 
in England, despatched a preliminary expedition to New Zealand for 
the purpose of treating with the natives for the purchase of land. The 
members of this expedition arrived in September of the same year, and 
established themselves at Port Nicholson; and on the 21st January, 
1840, the first body of immigrants arrived, Eight days later, Captain 
Hobson, R.N., arrived at the Bay of Islands, and on the following day 
the islands were placed under British rule, and became a spay of 
New South Wales. On the 21st May of the same year the whole of 
the islands were declared to be under the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
and on the 3rd May, 1841, New Zealand was established a separate 
colony, Five immigrant-ships arrived in 1840, and settlements were 
made at Wellington and Auckland. By the treaty of Waitangi, which 
was signed on the 5th February, 1840, the native chiefs ceded the 
sovereignty of the islands to the British Crown. Disturbances, how- 
ever, soon occurred between the Maoris and the white settlers, and for 
about a quarter of a century matters were in a more or less unsettled 
state. The chief events may be thus summarised :—The Wairau mas- 
saeres occurred in J 1843; rising headed by Honi Heki in July, 
1844; rebellion of Wiremu Kingi in March, 1860; general war with 
the Maoris commenced in 1863 ; serious British reverses, inclading the 
Gate Pah disaster, in 1864; outbreak of the Hau-hau heresy in March, 
1865; death of the chief, William Thompson, which practically closed 
the war, in 1867; rebellion under Te Kooti in November, 1868, which 
was not finally quelled until July, 1870; submission of the Maori King 
to the British Government in February, 1875. Constitutional Govern= 
ment was conferred on New Zealand im 1853, and a by which 
the local governing power was vested in Provincial Councils, presided 
over by elective superintendents, continued until November, 1876, when 
it was abolished by an Act of the General Assembly, and Parliament 
took over the administration of all affairs other than those of a local 
character. The Constitution provides for two Houses of Legislature, ax 
in the other Australasian colonies. The first session of the General 
Assembly was opened on the 27th May, 1854, but the members of the 
Executive were not responsible to Parliament. The first Ministers under 
a system of Responsible Government were appointed on the 18th April, 
1856, In February, 18 Wellington was established as the seat of 
government, and hag remained so ever since. 


| 
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like Victoria, is an offshoot of New South Wales. In 

4825 the first convict establishment was formed at Eagle Farm, in the 

WMoreton Bay district. The penal settlement came to an end in the 

1842, and the district was proclaimed open to free settlement. 

that date to December, 1859, the territory was under the control 

wf the New South Wales Government, the local administration being 

tmtrusted to a Government Resident. Its separation from New South 

"Wales took place in 1859, and its Constitution was proclaimed on the 

MOth December of that year. Tho first representative Parliament was 
pened on the 29th May, 1860. 


re 
6 
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AREAS AND BOUNDARIES. 


Aer Australasian colonies comprise the continent of Australis, 

the adjacent island of Tasmania, and the islands of New Zealand. 
‘The group is politically subdivided into seven colonies, which, with the 
area of each, are as follow :— 





= 
Colony. resin acres | tn square miles, 





Now South Wales | 198,848,000 
Victoria 56,245,760 
Queensland 427,538,080 
South Austral 

Western Australia 


Ansti 
‘Tasmania .. 
New Zealand 


Australasia .............-.| 1,960,521,680 





‘The British Empire, exclusive of territories under protectorates and 
heres of influence, extends over an area of 9,093,865 square miles, 80 
hat more than one-third of its area lies within the limits of the 
seven colonies. Australasin is more than twenty-six times as 
as the United Kingdom; more than fifteen times as large as France; 
more than half as large again as Russia in Europe; and almost equal in 
extent to the continent of Europe or to the United States of America. 
‘The mainland of Australia lies between 10° 39’ and 39° 114’ south 
latitude, and the meridians of 113° 5’ and 153° 16° east longitude 
Its greatest length is 2,400 miles from east to west, and its greatest 
breadth, 1,971 miles from north to south. Its area may be approx- | 
imately stated at 2,946,691 square miles, and its const-line at 8,850 miles, 
equal to 1 mile to each 333 square miles of land—the smallest 
of coast shown by any of the continents, Tasmania, to the south of 
the mainland, is separated from Victoria by Bass Straits, about 150 
miles wide. New Zealand is opposite the south-eastern coast of 
Australia, the width of ocean intervening, known as the Tasman Sea, 
being about 1,100 miles. 





BOUNDARIES OF THE PROVINCES, 


New South Wales lies principally between the 29th and 36th 
of south latitude, and between the 141st and 153rd meridians 
of east longitude. The length of the colony, from Point Danger on the 
“os A a entre mena Searle dlegeate 
along parallel breadth is 760 miles; wi lingonally, 
from the ith-west corner—where the Murray snanace ited rou 
Australia—to Point Danger, the length reaches 850 miles. The seaboard 
extends over 700 miles. There are no islands of importance on the 
coast of New South Wales, Lord Howe Island, some 400 miles north- 
east of Sydney, forms a portion of the colony. ‘The Imperial Govern- 
ment handed over the inistration of Norfolk Island to New South 
Wales in 2897, and in that year.a Resident Magistrate was appointed 
as representative of the New South Wales Government. 

Victoria is situated between the 34th and 39th parallels of south 
Tatitude, and the Mlst.and 150th meridians of east longitude, The 
dividing line between Victoria and South Australia was fixed as the 
14 Ist meridian of cast longitude, but through an error in survey the 
present recognised boundury falls about 14 mile west of the 14st 
meridian. ‘Tho mistake tells against South Australia, and the authorities 
of that colony have been demanding for many years a re-adjustment of 
territory, bat there seems little prospect of the present arrangement 
being disturbed. ‘The extreme length of Victoria from east to west is 
420 miles, and the breadth 250 miles. The coastline is about 600 
miles, 

Queensland extends from the 11th to the 29th parallel of south 
latitude, and from the 138th to the 153rd meridian of east longitude. 
‘The boundary line separating the colony from South Australia extends. 

along the ]4]et meridian of east longitude as far as the 
26th parallel of south latitude, thence along the 138th meridian of 
east longitude to the seaboard. This line also requires readjustment, 
the present reputed boundary being in all probability too far eastward, 
on gretest length from north to:south is 1,300 miles, and the greatest 
ith is 800 miles. ‘The const-line is about 2,550 miles. The: coast 
of Queensland in some parts is studded with islands, ‘The largestiare 
Stradbroke and Moreton on the ‘south-east coast; while Thursday 
Island, on the far north coast, is an important place of call, and bas 
been strongly fortified as one of the lines of defence for the colonies of 
the eastern seaboard. 

The island of New Guinea lies close to tho northern extremity of 
Queensland, being separated from the mainland by Torres Straits, It 
is occupied by Dutch, English, and German colonists, ‘The British 
colony of New Guinea embraces all that.group of islands lying within 
the Iflst and 155th meridians of east longitude, and the Sth and 
12th parallels of south latitude. The government is vested in an 

yr and an’ Executive Couneil ; ‘and towards the expenses of 
government the three colonies on the eastern seaboard of Australia 
contribute each £5,000 annually, By an Act passed in 1887 Queensland 
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engaged for ten years to hold itself primarily responsible for the whole 
amount of this subsidy. ‘The area of British New Guinea is esti 
to be 90,000 square miles, and the native population at 350,000, 

South Australia extends from the 11th to the 38th parallel of south 
latitude, and from the 129th to the 141st meridian of east longitude 
The province of South Australia, properly” so called, lies between the 
38th ond 26th parallels of south latitude, and the lst and 129¢h 
meridians of east longitude ; the Northern Territory is bounded by the 
26th and 11th parallels of south latitude, and the 129th and 138th 
meridians of east longitude. The greatest length of the colony from north 
to south is 1,850 miles, and the greatest width is 650 miles, witha sea- 
board of 2,000 miles, of which about 900 miles are washed by the 
Indian Ocean, the Arafura Sea, and the waters of the Gulf of Car 
ponds The most important islands belonging to the colony are 

angaroo Island on the south coast, 85 miles long and 30 broad; 
Melville Island, off Port Darwin, on the northern const; Bathurst 
Island, xepatated from the last-mentioned by Apsley Straits; and Groote 
Eyland, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, A stockade was erected i 
Bremer on Melville Island in 1824, but was abandoned in 1829. 

Western Australia consists of the country between the 14th and 
35th parallels of south latitude, and the 113th and 129th meridians of 
east longitude. The greatest length north and south is 1,450 miles, and 
the greatest width from east to west is 850 miles, The coastline is 
about 3,000 miles, 

Tasmania is an island situated about 150 miles south of Victoria, 
from which it is separated by Bass Straits It lies between 40° 33’ 
and 43° 39 south latitude, and the meridians of 144° 39’ and 148° 23” 
east longitude Its greatest length from north to south is 210 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from east to west is 200 miles. There are 
several xmall islands which belong to the colony. Flinders’ Island, in 
Bass Straits, has an area of 513,000 acres; and King’s Island, the chief 
of the north-west group, contains 272,000acres. Including the adjacent 
islands, the area of Tasmani: 26,215 square miles, 

New Zealand lies to the east of Australia, its nearest point to the 
mainland being Cape Maria van Diemen, which is about 1,100 miles 
from Sugarloaf Point, in New South Wales. New Zealand and its 
dependencies lie between the 33rd and 53rd parallels of south latitude, 
and between 166° 30’ east longitude and 173° west longitude. The 
waters known as the Tasman Sea separate the colony from the con- 
tinont of Australia. 

The North Island, or New Ulster, has a length of about 515 miles, 
by a breadth of about 250 miles, Its area is estimated at 44,467 square 
miles, and its coast-line at 2,200 miles. Wellington, the seat of Govern- 
ment, is at the southern extremity of this island. The South or, as it 
is officially called, the Middle Island or New Munster, has a length 
of about 525 miles by a breadth of about 180 miles, Its area is 
58,525 square miles, and its coast-line measures 2,000 miles, Stewart 
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Island, or Now Leinster, lies off the southern extremity of South 
Tsland, and has an area of 665 square miles ; its greatest length ix 30 
‘miles by a breadth of 25 miles, 

Tn 1887 a proclamation was made declaring the Kermadec Islands, lying 
Between the 29th and 32nd parallels of south latitude, and the 177th 
and 180th meridians of west longitude, part of the colony of New 
Zealand. A protectorate is exercised by the Imperial Government over 
the Cook Islands or Hervey Group. The British Resident is appointed 
on the recommendation of the New Zealand Government, which also 
defrays the cost of administration. 


Tnelnding the Chatham Islands, the Auckland Islands, the Campbell 
total 


4, the Bounty Islands, and many others which are dependent, the 
tal area of the colony of New Zealand is estimated at 104,471 square 





CLIMATE. 


TH Tropic of Cupricorn divides Australia into two parts. OF # 

the northern or inter-tropical portion contains 1,145,000 ‘sq 
miles, comprising half of Queensland, the Northern ‘ferritory of S 
Australia, and the north-western divisions of Western Acustralia, 
whole of New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
South Australia proper, half of Queensland, and more than h 
Western Australia, comprising 1,932,000 square miles, are withou| 
tropics. In a regi very great varictics of climat) 
naturally to be expected, but it may be stated as a general law 
the climate of Australasia is milder than that of corresponding 
in the Northern Hemisphere. During July, which is the coldest m 
in southern latitudes, one half of Australasia has a mean tempera 
ranging from 40° to 64°, and the other half from 64° to 80. 
following are the arcas subject to the various average tempenal 
during the month refe 

Texaperatre, 


‘The temperature during De 
half of Australasia having a mean temperature below 83°. Di 
land into zones of sr 4 sr temperature, the following 
areas which 


. miler, 


66,300 


5° and over, 


Judging from the figures just given, it must be conceded that a 
siderable area of the continent is not adapted for colonisation hy Euro 
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region with a mean summer ture in excess of 95° 
otra ind etregaae ager remtees South Australia north of 
parallel; ¢ whol ie country, excepting the seaboard, 
between the meridians of 120° and 140° and of the 25th 
® mean temperature in excess of 90° Fahr. 
hically, New South Wales is divided 
xe coastal region, which lies between the 
of 28° and 37° peer latitude, has an average summer tem- 
78° in the north to 67° in the south, with a winter 
Taking the district generally, the 

ce between the mean summer and mean winter temperature may 
ing not more than 20°, a rango smaller then is 
@ im most other parts of the world, ‘The famed resorts on the 
n seaboard bear no comparison with the Pacitic slopes of 
South Wales, either for natural salubrity or for the comparative 

ess of the summer and winter. 

ey, situated .as it is midway between the extreme points of the 
in latitude 33° 51’ S., has a mean temperature of 62-9", cor- 
gwith that of Barelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and 
gulon, in France; the former being in latitude 41" 22’ N., and the 
tin 43° 7’N. At Sydney the mean summer temperature is 71°, 


ihat of winter 54°, The rangeis thus 17° Bahr. At Naples, where 


perature reaches a mean of 74-4",and the mean of winter is 
} with » range of 268°. Thus the summer ix warmer, and the 
tr much colder, than at Sydney. The highest temperature in the 
¢ experienced in Sydney was 10875", and the lowest winter tem- 
jure 35°9°, giving a range of 72:6". At Naples the range has been 
a8 8, the winter minimum falling sometimes below the 
int. The mean temperature of Sydney for a long series of 
bowas—spring 62°, summer 71°, autumn 64°, and winter 54°. 
sing from the coast to the tableland, a distinct. climatic region is 
sed. Cooma, with a mean summer temperature of 65-4° anda mean 
or temperature of 41:4°, may be taken ns illustrative of the climate 
to southern tableland, and Armidale of the northern. The first- 


637 feet above sea-level, and enjoys a summer as mild as either 
or Paris, while its winters are far less severe. On the New 
and tableland, the climate of Armidale and other towns may be 
deredias nearly perfect ax can be found. The yearly 
inwearcely 56-5", while the summer only reaches 
er falls to 44-4", n range of temperature approximating closely to 
of the famous health-resorts in the south of France. 
ie climatic conditions of the western districts of the colony are 
ely different from those of the other two regions, and have often 
(cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature 
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justification for such a reputation, but only by comparison. The: 
of the great plains, in — of the heat of part of the summer, 
healthy, The town of Bourke may be taken as an example. Seat 
the midst of the great ee of the interior, it illustrates p 
the defects as well as the excellences of the climate of the whole 
Bourke has exactly the same latitude as Cairo, yet its mean 
temperature is 1-3° less, and its mean annual temperature 4° less 
that of the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the same p 
but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. regards 

~ tomperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean 
eatin of the thermometer is 54-7°, and accompanied ax this 
clear skies and an absence of snow, the season is both refresh 


enjoyable. 

‘The rainfall of New South Wales ranges from an annual avers 
of 63-71 inches at Port Macquarie, on the northern coast, to about 18 
inches in the Trans-Darling country. The coastal districts average 
41-98 inches of rain per annum; on the tableland the mean mm 
is 33-39 inches, but in the western interior it is as low as 17 

rage rainfall of Sydney for the thirty-eight 
was 49°85 inches, while in 1897 only 42°52 inches fell. 

‘The climate of Victoria does not differ greatly from that of 
South Wales; the heat, however, is generally less intense in sun 
and the cold greater in winter. Melbourne, which stands in lati 
37° 50'S., has a mean temperature of 57-3", and therefore 
with Bathurst in New South Wales, Washington in the United 
Madrid, Lisbon, and Messina, The difference between summer ai 
winter however, less at Melbourne than at any of the plac 
mentioned, ‘The mean temperature is 6° less than that of Sydnt 
and 7° less than that of Adelaide—the result of a long series of observ 
tions being :—spring, 57°; summer, 65°3°; autumn, 587°; winter, 494 
The highest recorded temperature in the shade at Melbourne wi 
110-7", and the lowest, 27°. 

Ballarat, the second city of Victoria, about 100 miles west f 
Melbourne, and situated at a height of about 1,400 feet above st 
lovel, has a minimum temperature of 29°, and a maximum of 104% 
the average yearly mean being 54-1°. Bendigo, which is about 
miles north of Melbourne, and 700 feet above the level of the sea, bas 
rather higher average temperature, ranging from a minimum of 31) 
to a maximum of 106-4", the average yearly mean being 594% 
Wilson’s Promontory, the most southerly point of Australia, # 
minimum heat is 38-6", and the maximum 964°, the average year 
mean being 56-7". 4 

During the year 1897 the rainfall at Melbourne amounted to 254 
inches, and for a long series of years it averaged 26°58 inches, with 
average of 131 days during the year on which rain fell. At B 
during 1896, 16°25 inches fell, and 33°34 at Portland. At 
Promontory the rainfall was 43-24 inches, 
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out one-half of the colony of Queensland lies within the tropics, 
natural to expect that the climate should be very warm, 
however, has a less daily range than that of other 
ies under the same isothermal lines This circumstance is due 
sea-breezes, which blow with great regularity and temper what 
otherwise be an excessive heat. The hot winds which prevail 
the summer in some of the other colonies are unknown in 
nd. Of course, in a territory of such large extent there are 
varieties of climate, and the heat is greater along the coast than on 
ited lands of the interior. In the northern parts of the colony 

h temperature is very trying to persons of European descent. . 
mean temperature at Brisbane, during December, January, and 
, is about 76°, while during the months of June, July, and 
it averages about 60°. Brisbane, however, is situated near the 
southern end of the colony, and its average temperature is 
trubly less than that of many of the towns farther north. Thus 
ater in Rockhampton averages nearly 65°, while the summer heat 
imost to 85°; and at Townsville aa Normanton the average 

ture is still higher. 

average rainfall of Queensland is high, especially along the 
n coast, where it ranges from 60 to 70 inches per annum. At 
50:01 inches is the average of thirty-five years, and even on 
of the interior from 20 to 30 inches usually fall every year. 
1897, 42°53 inches of rain fell in Brisbane, the number of wot 


i Australia, extending as it does over about 26 degrees of latitude, 
ly presents considerable variations of climate. The southern 
have a climate greatly resembling that of the coast of Italy. 
lest months are June, July, and August, during which the 
ature is very agreeable, averaging for a series of years 63°6", 51 
" for those months respectively. On the plains slight frosts 
ly occur, and ice is sometimes seen on the lands. The 
= the only really disagreeable portion of the year. The sun at 
no has great power, and the temperature frequently reaches 
i the shade, with hot winds blowing from the interior, The 
on the whole is remarkably dry. At Adelaide there are on an 
120 rainy days per annum; during the last twenty-eight years the 
infall has been 20-40 inches per annum, while farther north the 
recorded was considerably loss. The country is naturally very 
al, and in evidence of this it may be mentioned that no great 
ic has ever visited the colony 
nate of the Northern Territory of South Australia is extremely 
tept on the elevated tablelands, Altogether, the temperature of 
of the colony is very similar to that of Northern Queensland, 
b climate ix equally unfavourable to Europeans. It is a fact 
‘of notice that the malarial fevers which are so troublesome to 
jeers of the northern parts of Australia almost, and in some cases 
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\the climate of Rome, Montpellier, and Milan; while the Middle or 

ath Island more resembles Jersey, in the Channel Islands, ‘The 

annual temperature of the North Island is 57°, and of the Middle 

nd 52°, while the yearly average of the whole colony for each season 

follows:—Spring, 55°; summer, 63°; autumn, 57"; and winter, 45°. 

mean temperature of New Zealand is lower than that of similar 

es in Europe, though higher than is experienced in America on 

ding H ‘The mean temperature of the South or Middle 

than thatiof the North Island. Snow very 

North Island, and only 

liy in the South Island. ‘The summits of Ruapehu, the highest 

n in the North Island, and of the great mountain chain in the 

h Tiland, are covered with perpetual snow from an altitude of 

OD feet above the level of the sea. Ice is occasionally seen im winters 

in all parts of New Zealand. The whole colony:is subject to as 
which frequently culminate in gales. Tho rainfall during 189) 

ied very much at the several observing stations, At Auckland it 

ted to 45°36 inches, while at Wellington it reached as high as 

89 inches. At Maheno, on the east coast of the Middle Island, 

ly 11°35 inches feil; at Dunedin, on the same coast, but more to the 

h, there was-a fall of 38°07 inches; at Hokitika, on the west coast 

e South Tland, 2 rainfall of no less than 129-83 inches was recorded; 

at Puysegur Point, on the same-coast, a total of 258-60 inches was 

Periods of lasting drought are almost unknown inthe colony; 

it is very seldom that’the records of any station show the lapse 

hole month without rain. The number of days in the year om 

rain fell varied from 59 at Cape Campbell to 270 at Puysegur 


he following table illustrates tlie rainfall of Australasia -— 





Rainfall area in:square inilen: 





Avetralia, | ‘Tammania, [rex team} Auvtralasia, 





69,630 
17,410 
17,410 


| 
2990;700 |" 26,200 tis 3,077,370 














PARLIAMENTS. 


Ete the nature and composition of the population of Australia: 
and for some time after its first settlement, the government and 
direction of affairs naturally rested in the hands of Bee 

and it was not until the year 1524, during the time of Sir Tl 
Brisbane, that any attempt was made to provide the Governor 
recognised ndvisers. In that year the first Legislative Council 
appointed, consisting of six gentlemen, of whom five held the pri 
official positions in the colony, the sixth being Mr. John Macarthur, 
founder of the Australian wool industry. The firat Act of Parliat 
ever passed in Australia was a measure dealing with the currency, in 
1824. Four more members were added to the Council in the followin 
year, by Governor Darling, and further additions were made from time 
to time. On the 6th June, 1838, the public were first admitted t 
hear the debates, for up to that time even the representatives of the 
Press had been excluded. Thenceforth the proceedings were more or 
leas fully reported, 

Until 1843 the members of the Legislative Council were all 
nated by the Governor, but in that year the principle of election: wes 
introduced, in conjunction with that of nomination. 
members were twelve in number, six being official and six no 
The elected members comprised a number of men whose names ! 
become historic, such as W. C. Wentworth, William bey 
Lawson, Charles Cowper, Terence Aubrey Murray, W. H. Suttor, 
Francis Lord, Richard Windeyer, Alexander Macleay, 

Charles Nicholson, and John Dunmore Lang, the two last m 

being among the representatives of the Port Phillip district, now known 
as Victoria, Mr. Alexander Macleay was the first Speaker of this 
body, succeeded by Sir Charles Nicholson in 1846. « ve 

Partial representation in the Legislature did not altogether satisty 
the sexier for as far back as the year 1545 the question of Respon- 
sible Government was publicly discussed. ‘The agitation ay pea | 
was never allowed to slumber, and aided by a vigorous and outspokes 
Press, a well as by the talented oratory of some of the patriotic 
of the Legislature, it continually became more active until in the year 
1855 the Imperial Parliament passed a mensure to sanction the new 
Constitution that the colonists sought, On the 22nd May, 1856, the 
first Australian Parliament under Responsible Government was J 
by Sir William Denison in Sydney. It consisted of a nominated 
House, called the Legislative Council, the number of members of 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. ay 


was not definitely fixed ; and a Legislative Assembly, consisting of fifty- 
four elected members, of whom Sir Daniel Cooper was chosen the first 
Speaker. The first Ministry consisted of Sir Stuart Alexander Donald- 
son, a8 jal Secretary and Premier; Mr. Thomas Holt, Colonial 
; Sir William Manning, Attorney-General ; Mr. J.B, Darvall, 
Solicitor-General ; Mr. G. R. Nichols, Auditor-General ; and Mr. W. 
©, Mayne as Representative of the Government in the Legislative 
Council, From that period the principles upon which the government 
of New South Wales is based have never altered, though there have 
been some changes in the details, Various amendments of the Electoral 
‘Act have taken place from time to time, by which the number of 
ntatives to the Legislative Assembly has been largely increased, 
and alterations have taken place in the direction of the removal of re- 
strictions, and the extension of the liberties of the people. The Legis- 
lative Council now numbers fifty-eight members, and the tenure of a seat 
im that body is for life. ‘The only qualification required of members 
is that they shall be 21 years of age, and natural-born or naturalised 
subjects, The qualification for a member of the Assembly is the holding 
of an elector’s right. Members of the Lower House receive a remunera- 
tion of £300 a year, but members of the Council are unpaid. Free, 
passes by rail and tram are received by members of both Houses. 

A new Electoral Act, sssented to on the 13th June, 1893, remodelled 
the whole electoral system of New South Wales. The number of members 
of the Assembly is fixed at 125, and the colony is divided into 125 
electoral districts. No elector can have more than one vote, or, in 
other words, the “one man one vote” principle is enforced. Every 
person entitled to vote must see that his name is inscribed on the 
electoral roll and must provide himself with a document called an. 
‘electors right,” without the production of which he cannot demand a 
ballotpaper. The suffrage is manhood, the only conditions being twelve- 
months’ residence in the colony in the caye of an immigrant, and three 
months’ residence in the electoral district in which the right to vote is 
claimed, In the case of removal from one district to another, the 
qualifying residential period is reduced to one month, and the elector 
may vote in his old district until he has acquired the month’s residen- 
tial qualification in the district to which he has removed. In 1896 the 
franchise was extended to the police force. The duration of Parliament 
is limited to three years, There have been seventeen Parliaments in 
New South Wales, the average existence of which has been two years 
three months and five days. At the general election for the eighteenth 
Parliament, which took place on the 27 ily, 1898, there were 
$24,338 electors on-the roll, 316,819 of whom were in contested 
constituencies. Of the latter, 17 exercised their right to vote, 
forming only 56-41 per cent. of the electors enrolled. It must be pointed 
‘out, however, that the number of names enrolled is largely in excess of 
the number of electors entitled to vote, and that the true proportion 
would be about 64-75 per cent. 
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but commenced with Responsible Government, under which its first 
Parliament was opened on the 29th May, 1860. Its Legislative Council 
consists of membors nominated by the Governor, There are fi 
at present, but no limit is fixed to the number. The tenure is for 
life. The qualification for members is that they must be 21 years 
of age, and natural-born or naturalised subjects. They receive no 
remuneration. The Legislative Assembly, of which there are sev 
two members, is elected by the people. Electors are enrolled under what 
is practically manhood suffrage, the only condition being six months’ 
residence, Persons who possess frechold property of the value of £100 
or house property of an annual value of £10, or who hold property on 
lease at an annual rent of £10, or a pastoral lease or license from 
Crown, are entitled to vote in every district within which such property 
may be. Any person on the electoral roll is qualified to be a member of 
the Assembly. The duration of Parliament is limited to three years, and 
members of the Assembly receive £150 a year, with a free milway pass, 
and travelling expenses in the case of those members who are not im 
receipt of official salary. There have been eleven complete Parlie 
ments, the average duration of which has beon three years and six days. 
The general election for the twelfth Parliament took place in Mareh 
and April, 1896. Six out of seventy-two seats were not contested. 
The total number of electors enrolled at the time was 86,882, of whem 
79,971 were in contested electorates, and of these 62,363, or 77-98 per 
cent,, voted, 

In New Zealand, as in the other colonies, the form of government 
in the early days was of a mixed description, but in the year 1852 an 
Act was passed by the Imperia} Parliament conferring upon the eolony 
a Constitution. New Zealand was divided into six provinces, 
were subsequently increased to nine, each governed by & Superintendent 
and a Provincial Council elected on a franchise which was practically 
equivalent to household suffrage. The provincial system, however, did 
not give satisfaction, and was abolished in 1876, when a» system of 
Parliamentary Government for the whole of the colony came into 
existence, The Legislature now consists of two branches, ‘There is a 
Legislative Council of forty-four nominees. Prior to 1591 the members 
held their seats for life, but in that year an Act was passed under 
which all new appointments to the Council are made for seven 
only, though members are eligible for reappointment The honorarium 
iy £160 per annum, with a deduction of £1 5x per sitting in case of 
absence exceeding five sittings in one session, except from illness or 
some other unavoidable cause. ‘The qualification for membership is that 
the person must be 21 years of age, and a natural-born or naturalised 
British subject. One-1 fourth of the total number of members ix required 
to form n quorum. The House of Representatives consists of seventy- 
four members, of whom four are Maoris, elected to represent the natives, 
The qualification for membership is simply registration as an elector. 
Persons of cither sex who are not less than 2] years of age are entitled 
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to vote, provided they have resided in the colony for one year, and in 
the electoral district for three months prior to registration, or hold 
frechold estate of the value of £25, and se held such for six months. 
Maoris are entitled to be pes on the European roll if they possess 
the latter qualification ; if not, they are entitled to vote in one of the 
four native electorates, provided they are of age and reside therein, 
The principle of “one man one vote” has been in existence in the 
colony for a number of years. The honorarium of a member of the 
House of Representatives is £240 per annum, with travelling expenses 
to and from Wellington ; and a deduction of £2 per sitting is made 
for all absences from the House exceeding five days per session, 
unless due to sickness or other unavoidable cause. The duration of a 
Parliament is three years, Twenty members are required to form a 
quorum. ‘There have been twelve complete Parliaments since constitu- 
tional government was conferred upon the colony, their average duration 
being three years one month and twenty-five days. At the general 
election for the thirteenth Parliament, which took place on the 4th 
December, 1896, all the constituencies were contested. Tn the seventy 
European electorates there were 339,230 electors on the rolls, of whom 
958,254, or 76-01 per cent., exercised the franchise. In the four Maori 
electorates a total of 15,008 votes was recorded. . 
Western Australia, which was proclaimed a British colony on the lst 
Tune, 1829, was the last of the group to enjoy the privilege of Responsible 
Government. At an early stage of its existence the colony possessed a 
Legislative Council, consisting exclusively of officials nominated by the 
Governor. Subsequently, elected members were added, representing the 
principal districts of the colony, and this state of things continued 
until the end of 1890, when the new Constitution came into existence, 
Under it two Houses of Legislature were established, the Upper House 
consisting of fifteen nominated members, and the Lower House of thirty 
members, representing the thirty electorates into which the colony was 
|. An amended Constitution Act, however, came into force 
in 1893, when the total population of the colony was found to exceed 
60,000 persons. Under this Act the Legislative Council was increased 
to twenty-one, and the Legislative Assembly to thirty-three members. 
A further amending Act came into force in 1896, under the provisions 
of which the Legislative Council consists of twenty-four members, 
elected for six years; and the Legislative Assembly, of forty-four 
members, elected for four years. A member of the Legislative Conneil 
must be 30 years of age and free from legal incapacity, and must 
have resided in the colony for at least two years. A member of the 
Legislative Assembly must be 21 years of age and free from legal 
incapacity, and must have resided in the colony for at least twelve 
months. Members of both Houses must either be natural-born subjects 
of the Queen, or have been naturalised five years, with residence in 
the colony for the full period of five years in the case of a member of 
the Council, and for two years in the case of a member of the Assembly, 
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An elector for the Upper House must have resided in the 
twelve months, and for that time have held » freehold estate: 

clear value of £100, or been a houschokler occupying a 
of the annual value of £25 for the same period ; or he 
leasehold estate. of the annual value of £25, with ei 
the lease to run, or have held a similar loasehold 
moaths, or Ye a holder of # Crown lease or license 
not less than £10; or he must-be on the eleetoral roll of a 
or Roads Board district in respect of of 
annual value To qualify w as an elector for 
must cither have resided'in the colony for one year, and in: 
for which he makes his claim for six months, or for that time have 
8 freehold estate of not less than £50, or a house of an annual 
not less than £10, or-a leasehold estate of similar value, or a 
or ranning lease of not less than £5) per annum, or be inseribed on 
the roll of a Municipal or Roads Board district within the electorate 
Members of the Legislature are not paid for their services, but they 
tmyvel free over the railway lines of the colony. ‘The first Premier 
was the Hon. Sir John Forrest, K.O.MLG. There was one Parliament 
undér the constitution of 1890; and there has been one) under the 
constitution of 1893. Their average duration has been two years seren 


f 
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Hy 
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months and twelve days The third Parliament was elected in 
and May, 1897, when the total number of electors on tho roll was 


the number of electors in. the. contested constituencies being 17114 of 
whom 9,016, or 52°69 per cent, exercised their right to vote. 

The following table shows the number of members of each of the 
Houses of Parliament in the various colonies, with the rearunernuon 
which they receive in consideration of their services >— 


23,318. © 


Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria .. 


£50 per ann. 
£160 per au. 





Froeratton 


‘The federation of the Australian colonies: having at length been 
brought so near to accomplishment, this.chapter would be incomplete 
without a brief history of the movement. The question.did) not escape 





‘HE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1591. 
fi those who drew up the outlines of the first free Con- 
Lin, , they sketched out a fairly compre- 
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3. Trade between the federated colonies to be absolutely free. 

4, Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to rest with: 
Federal Government and Parliament. 

5. Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one command. 

6. The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each Sta 
to make amendments in its constitution if necessary for 
purposes of Federation. 


Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Constitution 
which should establish a Senate and a House of tatives—the 
latter to possess the sole power of originating money bills ; ulso.a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal, and an Executive consisting of a Governor 
General and such persons as might be appointed as his advisers, A 
draft Constitution Bill was adopted by the Convention, but no steps 
were taken by any of the colonies towards the adoption or rejection of 
the scheme. 

Another scheme, and one which promises a more speedy realisation 
of the hopes of federationists, because based on the popular 
was formulated at a Conference of the Premiers of the Australasian 
colonies, summoned by the Premier of New South Wales, Mr, G. He 
Reid. At this Conference, which was held at Hobart in ba 
months of the year 1895, the five Australian colonies and the 
Tasmania were represented. It was decided to ask the Parliament of 
each colony to pass an Enabling Bill permitting the election of ten 
persons to represent the colony on a Federal Convention. ‘The duties of 
this Convention, it was determined, should be the framing of a Federal 
Constitution, to be submitted, in the first instance, to Jocal Par. 
linments for suggested amendments, and, after final adoption by the 
Convention, to the electors of the various colonies for their 
by means of the referendum, In accordance with these 
Enabling Acts were passed by the Parliaments of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania—Queens- 
land holding aloof from the inovement after several attempts to 
on the question of the representation of the colony; and delegates to 
the Convention were elected by the popular vote in New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, and by the Parliament of 
Western Australia. 

‘The first session of the Federal Convention was opened in Adelaide 
on the 22nd March, 1897, Mr. C. C. Kingston, Premier of South Aus 
tralia, being elected President ; and Sir Richard Baker, President of the 
Legislative Council of South Australia, Chairman of Committees ; while 
Mr. Edmund Barton, Q.C., one of the representatives of the mother 
colony, und « gentleman who had taken n deep interest in the movement, 
acted ax Leader of the Convention, The Convention did not 
adopt the 1891 Bill as the basis of its work, but followed the general 
arrangement of that Bill, and accepted many of its provisions The 
final meeting of the session was held on the aged April, when a draft 
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and at a formal meeting on the 5th May the 
onvention adjow until the 2nd September, having decided to old 
ts second session in Sydney. During the four months which intervened 
‘the Bill was considered by the Parliaments of the various colonies, and 
| numerous amendments were recommended. These were considered at 
| the second session of the Convention in Sydney, which extended from 
the 2nd to the 24th September, 1897, when, in order to meet the con- 
venience of some of the delegates, a further adjournment was made, under 
the terms of which the Convention met for a third and final session in 
Melbourne on the 20th January, 1898. During this session the remainder 
of the proposed amendments were discussed, and the Draft Bill was 
finally adopted on the 16th March, for submission to the people of the 

| colonies by means of the referendum. 

‘This Draft Bill provides for the federation of the colonies under the 
Crown, with the designation of the Commonwealth of Australia. The 

_ éxeeutive power is vested in a Governor-General—to be appointed by 
the Queen—assisted by a Federal Executive Council ; and it is provided 
that the seat of government shall be established in federal territory. 
‘The Parliament is to consist of two Houses—the Senate and the House 
of Representatives—both to be elected by the people on the franchise 
existing in the various States for the popular body at the time of union— 
the Senate for a period of six years, and the House of Representatives 
for a of three years. Every State joining the Federation at its 
inception is entitled to an equal esentation of six members in the 
Senate ; and it is provided that half the number of Senators shall retire 
every three years, but shall be eligible for re-election. The number of 
meal of the House of Representatives is to be, as near as possible, 
‘twice the number of Senators, the States to be represented in proportion 
‘to population, and it is provided that no State entering the Federation at 
the of its establishment shall have a smaller representation than 

| five members, Although the Federal Parliament will have power to 

| alter the franchise on which its members will be elected, yet it can only do 
‘80 in the direction of the extension of the voting powers of the people, 
‘60 that in New Zealand and South Australia the right of women to vote 

| cannot be withdrawn by the central authority so long as adult suffrage 
prevails in those States. Both Senators and Representatives are to 
receive an annual payment of £400 each. 

Tt is proposed that immediately on the establishment of the Common- 
"wealth the Federal Government shall assume the administration of the 
| empey of Customs and Excise, and, on dates to be afterwards 

ed, shall also take over from the States, Posts and Telegraphs ; 
faval and Military Defence; Ligh ‘ightships, Beacons and 
a and iakeantins and shall ha clusive powers of dealing with 
| these ‘services, Power is also to deal 
with a large number of other matters of go’ 
are to be transferred without Shee legislation. 
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Jaw if adopted by a majority of three-fifths of the members 
and voting at the joint sitting. 
judicial fee of the Commonwealth is vested in a High Court 
‘Australia. Court may hear appeals from all federal Courts or 
urts having federal jurisdiction, from the Supreme Courts of the 
tex, and from the Inter-State Commission. Appeals to the Privy 
il in matters involving the interpretation of the Federal Con- 
titution or of the Constitution of a State are forbidden ; but the right 
ay to the Privy Council in other cases is not withdrawn, although 
ral Parliament may make laws limiting the matters in which 
such appeals may be made. The Federal Constitution can only be 
‘amended by an absolute majority of the members of each House of 
Parliament. It is provided that the amendment shall then be submitted 
‘tw the people by means of the referendum, and shall become law only if 
‘Accepted, first, by a majority of the people of the Commonwealth, and, 
“#cond, by a majority of the States. 
~ In the month of June, 1898, the Constitution Bill was submitted by 
‘means of the referendum to the people of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Sonth Austealia, and Tasmania. The Enabling Acts provided that in 
| the case of New South Wales the minimum affirmative vote should be 
80,000); in the case of Victoria, 50,000; and in the case of i 
000; while in. South Australia a bare majority of votes was sufficient 
psccure the acceptance of the Bill. In Victoria, South Australia, and 
nania the Bill was adopted by large majorities; while in the case of 
law South Wales there was a majority of 5,367 for the Bill, but 
the affirmative vote only reached 71,595, the Bill was, regarded as 
e ‘The results of the voting were as follow :— 
——$—$—$——— - 





Yor the Bil, | Against the Bill, 


Total Voter ex. 
loating informal, 





71,505 66,228 137,823 
22,099 
17,320 
2,716 


‘The Bill was not submitted to the popular vote in Western Australia, 

asthe Enabling Act of that colony provided. that: Western Australia 

only join a federation of which New South Wales formed « part. 

colonies also, although legally empowered to federate without 

Wales, tacitly adinit that the adhesion of the mother colony 

be seoured before the final steps are taken. In. New South Wales, 

of all shades of thought are united. in. their desire. for 

differing upon. the question of the extent to which 

shall be made for the purpose of securing the desired union, 

it is confidently anticipated that within a very short time the Common- 
of Australia will be called into existence. 











res relating to Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia 
‘s ie members of the civilian rifle clubs, numbering about 
‘00 men. ‘hese men are all trained to the use of the rifle 


New South Wales, numbering 1,751 men in 1897, have been 
tolled us a volunteer reserve force since 1895. 
The relative strength of the various arms in the colonies may be 
famarised as follows :— 

Staff, rig all arms not enumerated 


i total strength, as shown above, of 
a addition to the military forces enumerated, all the colonies, with 
+ exception of Tasmania and Western Australia, have small corps 
> Volunteer Artillery, or partially-paid forces of a similar 
tracter, capable of being employed either as light artillery land forces 
on board the local war vessels, The strength of the marine forces 
e colonies is as follow: 


thus, on their present footing the combined forces of all the Austra- 
fan colonies are 27,948 strong, and of these over 20,000 could be 
bilised ii in any one of the colonies of Queensland, New South Wales, 

or South Australia. Most of the colonies have also cadet 
panies, consisting of youths attending school, who are taught the 
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use of arms 50.25 to fit them, on reaching manhood, for taking a patriotie 
share in the defence of their country. In some of the joes thee 
members of the ‘police forces are, to some extent, also available for 
defence purposes. Neither the cadets nor the police are included in tho 
figures given. 


Navan Derexce. 


The boundaries of the Australinn Naval Station have been defined as 
follow :—From 95° E. long. by the parallel of 10° 8. Int. to T30° e 
long. ; thence north'to 12° N. lat., and along that parallel to 160° W. 
long. ; bounded on the south by the Antarctic Circle; rea including the 
numerous groups of islands situated within the limits specified, 

The defence of the Australasian coast is entrusted to the British ships 
on the Australian Station and the Australasian Auxiliary Squadron 
Sydney, the head-quarters of the fleet, ranks as a first-class naval 
station, and extensive repairing yards and store-houses have been pro 
vided for the accommodation of the ships of war. The vessels of the 
Imperial fleet are detailed below. ‘The Penguin and Dart are 
in surveying service, as was also the Waterwitch prior to its temporary 
sanlieke to the Chi 





Draugbs of water 
extreme, 


Displacernent. 





lett, toon. 
Aa be 
| Pr, 7 Nontentesdi, 
Porpolse [Twin- Six 6.4n.6:ton BL VLC.P, 165 
83-Pr,, ¢ Nordentobte| 


clasa, | 
Mohawk : 9600/15 7/295 0126 OBixGin, Reon TLV. P 
‘sr 83-Pr., 2 Nondenteldt. 


Royalist. .|Serew cratsor, 1,610 16 11/200 088 O)TWwo -In. tom Bute.) 
ass, } tn. 3 


RingdoveSerew gun- 1,200 18 
} boat, ist | 
elas. ‘telat 
Goldfinch |Serew gun- 1,900 165 0 Bix 41 See 
eames 3Q.F Hoschkian She) 


‘Torch .. | 900 | 3,100 6 ano Ost Ox 
| 


Penguin |Serew sloop... 1,190) 700|ta @jn80 ola 
| 

Dart ..,.erew yocht.| 470] 280 [t2 1139 oles 

Sie (pemeren| ca) sea epee 

witch, 


GF, Quisktring gunn; M., Machine guoa: 1, Light gone under few; Bat, Beeston: 
2 ited guns; V.C.¥., Verameur Centre Pivet. 
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Royal Arthur has no armour, but carries a: deck of 
)Yarying in thickness from 1 to 5 inches, Ginch gens are 
Serpportasiy cry, th Anal of tn Font empowered 

ity miry ul is omy ‘to grant 
for periods not exceeding six months, to officers of the 
forces of the colonies, in order that they may gain some eapeeiesle 


0 jong under which modern naval warfare is practised. 
tahips and three engineer studentships in the Imperial Navy are 
f annually to Australian boys, who must not be less than 14} nor 
than 154 years of age to qualify for the former, and not less than 
or more than 17 years of age for the latter intments, 
ft undertaking ins been entered into by all the colonies for the 
ent of a pro rata subsidy towards the maintenance of an 
+ The total subvention to be paid amounts to £126,000 per annum, 
‘contribution of each colony being determined on ‘the basis ot 
a The distribution of of the subsidy in 1897, according to 
(lation, was as follows -— 
£ 
37,820 
Ht 


20,814 
£126,000 


fleet consists of five fast cruisers and two torpetio gunboats of the 
{improved type) and Rattlesnake classes of the British Navy. 

© cruisers and one gunboat are continuously kept in commission, 
remainder are held in reserve in Australasian ports, ready for 
nission whenever circumstances may ire their use. At the 
mt time the vessels in reserve meee Katoomba, Mildura, 
‘anga, and Boomerang, the Katoomba being used as guard-ship. The 
tment is for a period of ten years, and is then or at the end ny any 
uent year terminable, provided two years’ notice has been given. 
‘vewels have been built by the British Government; but the 
n colonies pay the interest on their prime cost to the amount 

$5,000, ax well as the actual cost of maintenance, which is not to 
@ £91,000, making the'totnl sum of £126,000 which is distributed 
On the termination of the agreement the vessels will remain 
eacty tthe Imperial Government. ‘The strength of the British 
in Australian waters before the agreement was entered into is 
‘tained independently of the presence of the Australasian vessels. 
Squadron is commanded by the Admiral on the Australian Station, 
fe head-quarters are in Sydney, where a residence is provided for 
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him by the colony of New South Wales, The squadron, which 
in Port Jackson on the 5th September, 1891, consists of the 
vessels :— 





Displacement, 
Indicated 
horse-power. 

extret 


Dranght of water 





Hight 47 OF. gum 
ight Spr, 
wate tore ee 





peod inder favourable conditions, for a short 
Wigorscanbeobtaned. Q.F—Quiaearing guns MLR Massel 


The Boomertg and Karrakatta are classed as torpedo 
all the other vessels are third-class screw cruisers. ‘The hull of each vowel 
is of stecl. The dock armour over machinery space is 2-in. and 14 
and the conning-towers are protected by 3-inch armour, except in th 
ease of the torpedo gun-boats, the towers of which have lin. armour 
Each of the cruisers carries four, and each of the torpedo gunboats 
three torpedo tubes. 

The only war vessels which the colony of New South Wales 
are two small torpedo honts, the Acheron and the Avernus, whic! 
manned by the Naval Artillery Volunteers, 


Victoria has the following vessels available for harbour defence = 





; ]Diete| 
Name, | Chaar, Peete Armament. 





tone, 
Corberus ........| Armoured turret ship | 3/480 | Four 104m 18ton MER, tee. 
(owin screw), QE. wis Se cael 


Countess of Hope] Fint-class stot torpedo! 120 
toun, | boat. ond two 21 


M. gunn 
Childers . oer | do do spi tion oe 
14 
Nepean «. | ome lass steel torpedo} two teins Mare TY. 


Lonsdale | do | 

Gordon ........ | wooden torpedo beat ..) Two %. in, was lv ius 
Comsat | Woo taonets,..i} yar Torpedeer and-drepping gael 
rommisioner ....| Woolen stesin laanet.. 5 

| | pt tela. RL tines 

Customs No. 1... do do 








‘there are fixed defences floating defences do not add to 
the strength of a ‘but in most cases even tend to weaken it, by 
interfering with and limiting the arcs of fire of the buttery guns, it -was 
decided to dispose of the vessels named, and to give up the use of the 
‘Melbourne HarbourTrust’s hopper barges, the Batman and the Fawkner. 
‘Tn 1896 the Government of Western Australia purchased the gunboat 
| Victoria, with the intention of employing it in surveying service ; and 
| the frigate Nelson was sold in 1898 to be broken up. 

Queensland ‘has two guriboats, one of which, the Paluma, was formerly 
“employed on survey service on ithe coast of Queensland nt the joint 
} ee of the Queensland and British authorities, Afterwards, the 
Jama was lent to the Imperial Government; and, since handed back 
| t@ Queensland in April, 1895, has been placed in reserve. The other 

boat, the Gayundah, was paid off and placed in reserve on the 30th 
ber, 1892. Particulars of the vessels available for the defence 
ports are given below :— 





| Diaptace- 
| meat. 





‘One in. BLE, one Gin. BL, Armetrong,. 
two aqxtr. Thin, Nordenteldts, two 
Loin, fourcharroliel Norenfeldts, one 
Ou45:tn. five-barrelled Nontenfeldt.. 

One Sin. HLL, Armatrong, i 
“Armstrong, one Sopdr. QE, 

One 64-pounder, M.L.R. 

“One gun, 

‘Three machine guns. 

One machine gun, 





South Australia maintains one twin-screw steel "cruiser, the Protector, 

of 920 tons, and an auxiliary gun vessel. The armament of the 

F consists of one in. 12ton B.L, five 6-in. 4-ton B.L, four 

| Spde. QE,, and five Gatling machine guns; while the auxiliary gun 

| vessel carties two G-in. S-ton B.L. guns, Tasmania owns one White- 

bead torpedo boet. Western Australia has the stcel gunboat Victoria, 

| mse from the Victorian Government, and the Meda, a schooner 

_ 0f 150 tons, which ave employed on survey service at the joint expense 

| of the Imperial and Colonial Governments. New Zealand possesses 

"four Thornoyeroit torpedo boats and four steam launches fitted for 
torpedo work. 
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Cost or Derexce. 


Most of the colonies have spent considerable sums in 

defence, and the principal ports are well protected by Svan 

tions, erected by the various Governments. ‘The total e: a 

Hs Consolidated Revenue for defence purposes during 1396-7 w was a 
lows -— 





oto. | 





New South Wales 


mim wees 
wee Sees a 





In all the colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, a certait 
amount of money has been spent out of loans on works of defence 
For several years, however, Victoria has discontinued the expenditure 
of loan moneys for this service. The amounts thus spent during 1896-7 
were as follow :— 


New South Wales, 4 ain Me 
‘Queensland... 
South Australia “a 
Tasmania... 


New Zealand ...... 10,588 


Australasia . 
‘* Inclusive of £5,720 for 


The total loan expenditure by each colony for defence purposes 4 
the end of the financial year 1896-7 was as follows :— 





Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria. 
Queensland . 


: 923,781 
Australasia 2,845,888 | 





* Inclusive of £313,070 for naval station, Port Jackson. 
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This does not represent the whole cost of the fortifications, as large 
sums have from time to time been expended from the general revenues 
of the colonies in the construction of works of defence; the amount of 
such payments, however, it is now impossible to determine. It is esti- 
aaa that the present values of the defence works in the various 
colonies are as follow :-— 


New South Wales 
Victoria. ..... 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania ... 

New Zealand ,.,. 


Atustralasie css vos £8,148,000 


Tn 1890 a military commission was appointed by the Imperial and 
the different Australian Governments to take evidence and report on 
the question of fortifying King George's Sound, Hobart, Thursday Island, 
and Port Darwin at the joint expense of the colonies. The com- 
mission visited the points mentioned during 1891, and as a result of 
the evidence taken Fortifications have been erected at King George's 
Sound and Thursday Island, and it is probable that similar works will 
be begun at Hobart and Port Darwin in the near future. The garrison 
of the batteries in King George's Sound is supplied by Western Aus- 
tralia, and that colony bore one-fourth of the cost of construction and 
equipment, the other provinces contributing the remainder on a popu- 
lation basis. The cost of the defences at Thursday Island was tar 
by the different colonies in proportion to the number of their inhabitants. 
‘The forts are maintained under a like arrangement. 








immigra- 
‘tion whieh. was then im vogae. cio o his porod te hgh avaegs 
arose from the small number of people om. which the increase was: 
calculated. 


‘The following table shows the annual rateof increase of population in 
countries which are undergoing extensive settlement 











_ ‘The population of Australasia, as shown by the census of 1891, hud 
threefold since 1861, and nearly twofold since 1871, while the 
ot rate of increase for the while thirty years was 3° 78 per cent,. 
Taking the colonics individually, the rate of increase for Queensland was 
the highest—a circumstance partly to be attribated to the large numbers 
introduced under the system of State-aided immigration which has pre- 
yailed in that colony for many years ; but the largest numerical increase 
was that of New South Wales, The population of each colony (exelu- 
ive of aborigines, a few in New South Wales and Victoria excepted) 
at the last four census periods is shown below :— 





xnriual 
inerwame 
perce 


pl 488 1 |,132,238 | a 
346 


1s81. ert. 1831. | gon, 
| 





1 

| 49/782 
115,708 | 146,667 
430,083 626,058 | 


1,252,904 heer ran Sm | 








Tn order to show the great differences inthe growth of the population. 
6f the individual colonies during the last ten yoars, the appended. table 
has been prepared, giving the population at the end of exch year since 
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1887. ‘It is somewhat remarkable to notice that during the ten 
Victoria has only added 143,255 to the number of its inhabitants 

that while at the end of 1890 its population was ‘dca! I 

than that of New South Wales, at the close of 

mother colony had the greater number of inhabitants 

During the first six months of 1898 there was a further 

6,814 persons in Victoria, while New South Wales added 12,340 to its 
population in the same time :— 





Queens | South | Western 
land, | Austraiia,| Australia, 





i 
hi 


a 


160,888 
16,03 
anna 


Hnieess 


‘The following table ee the total increase in each colony bi 
861 


Ghirty-peren yours, 1861-07, distinguishing: tha ‘batural Sia 
from the excess of births over deaths from the increase caused by the 
excess of arrivals over departures :— 





Colony. 


22,502 
76,707 
384,051 

| 2,079,198 | 1,109,679 


The information conveyed by the above figures is important, as illus 
trating not only the movement of population but also the effect upon 
immigration of local influences, such as the attraction of liberal land 
laws, the fertility of the soil, the permanence of employment, and the 

licy of assisted immigration. Bat a bare statement of the 


to each colony from immigration is apt to be mi i 
the original density of population must be deemed » factor | 
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From tho earliest was 

efor th indi din; =i ie swollen km : 
memorable for the fin ol u 6 carrent wa: 
of men in Lear who jeeoerrhae? - eprpeis 
by the hope of ly acquiring wealth. By greater number 
these new arrivals settled in the new colony of Victoria, which 
just been separated from New South Wales, and for some years after: 
‘wards Victoria had an unprecedented addition to its population. The 
vast changes \ which took place will be evident when it is stated that in 
1850, just prior to the gold rush, the population of the northern aad 
southern portions of New South Wales was :— 


Port Phillip (afterwards Victoria) ..... 
Remaining portion of the Colony: ..... 


While five years afterwards the population of the two colonies was:— 


Vivtoria .. 
New South Wales 


Victoria enjoyed the advantage in population and increased its Jed 
yearly until 1871, when its inhabitants exceeded innumber thase of New 
South Wales by no less than 229,654. But from that time almost every 
year showed a nearer approach in the numbers of the inhabitants of 
the two colonies, until at the census: of 1891 Victoria, had only « leail 
of 8,171, while at the end of that yeur New South Wales the 
greater population by about 7,600. By the end of 189% the parent 
colony had, as pointed out on a previous page, inoreased its jend t9 
over 147,000, while the following six months increased the: 
166,300. 

Queensland: and New Zealand, and Western Australia 
recent years, likewise owe much of their remarkable 
discovery of gold. In New Zealand the gold fever eck eaes 
when the population numbered only 99,021, and ewe 
activity extended over many years, At the census taki 
population had reached 626,658 souls, exclusive of Mansa 
times that of 1861. In Queensland the attractive fores of the 
fields was exerted at a later date, and it may still be considered a 
powerful factor in stimulating the growth of population in that colomp; 
while the development. of Western Australia during the last five years 
has been whi lue to the gold deposits discovered in that colony, 
population increasing from the sroall number of! 66,064 at the ond of 
1893 to 161,924 at the end of 1897. 


Much of the increase of repalnhon, especially in the colonies of New 


South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, was due to policy 
of assisted immigration. ‘The following table shows the number of 
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riod. The only other colony which experienced a net Io 
was wa Sou Australia, the decrease since 1891 amounting to— 
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* Denotes excess of departures. 


Aces or THe Prope. 


At the census of 1891 the average age of the population of At 
was 24-4 years; the average age of the males was 25-5 years, and that — 
of the females 23-3 years. Taking the colonies separately it will be 
seen from the following table that the oldest ulation was that of 
Victoria, with an average of 26-6 years; pen I i youngest that of 
Queensland, with an average of 23-7 years. The male of 
Western Australia had the highest age average, namely, 27°6 
owing to the large influx of adult males some few years C 
attracted thither by the discoveries of gold at Kimberley and 
where. ‘The youngest male populations were in’ New 8 oS Wales 
South Australia, averaging 25-1 and 24-7 years 
youngest female population was found in 7 Questia 
average was 21-5 years; while the oldest was in Victoria, a 


24-6 years :— 
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In considering these figures it must be remembered that the same 
may be due to opposite causes ; for instance, a large middle-age 
ulation with a small pede of children and old people, aa in 
eensland, gives much same result as a large population at the 
it ages and a small proportion of those at the supporting ages, 

in Tasmania, The following table shows the number of males at the 
dependent ages from infancy to 15 years; at the supporting ages from 

5 to 65 ; and in the old age group, from 65 years upwards :. 





Supporting Axes, 
Wand Tn OS 


Percent Percent 
Sumter. | "ot bale’ | Number, | "or baie" | 
Population. ‘Population. | 


Dependent Ayes uj 
tole pear. 










] 
217,991 | 35°85 | 373,346| 614i | 16,666 | 274 
199,509 33°97 | 374,871) 6208 | 23,619 | 3:95 
74,180! 38-15 | 145,960| e522 | 3,630 | 1-63 
64,004; 38-37 | 97,203) 68-33 | 5,504 | 3:30 
8,565| 28973 | 20,148] 6760 | 1,004 | 3:67 
29,003| 37-30 | 44,256] 5706 | 4,301 | 5:55 
126,531| 38-01 | 197,970| 59-43 | 8367 | 251 














»| 710,873 | 35°34 |1,253,853) 61°56 | 63,190 310 























Tt will hare been noticed in the table on the preceding page that during 
certain years, notably 1885 to 1891, there was an exodus of population 
from New Zealand, South Australia, and Tasmania, the persons who 
eft, being mainly able-bodied men in search of employment. It is only 
reasonable, therefore, that the number of males of the supporting ages im 
those colonies should be below the average, The reverse is the case in 
‘Western Australia, where the proportion of dependent males is smaller 
than in any other colony, while the proportion of men of the supporting 
is greater. These facts are to be accounted for by the immigration 

into Western Australia of large numbers of adult males, many of whom 
bly came from one of the three colonies first mentioned. The high 
irate of New South Wales accounts for the larger proportion of 
persons of dependent ages as compared with Victoria, but at the sup- 
Eetne | ages there is very little difference between the two colonies. With 
regard to the old age group, the proportion in Queensland, 1°63 per cent,, 
is undoubtedly low. Tasmania, with 5-55 per cent., has the largest 
proportion of aged inhabitants; Victoria comes next with 3:95 per 









while the proportion of inhabitants of 65 years and. 
Wales is only 2-74 per cont., or one-half of tho: oti 


following table shows, in quinquennial periods, the ag 
in euch of the Australasian colonies :— 
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‘The period from 20:to 40 years is considernd the ‘soldier’ ago,” as 
men. of such ages would! be the first: to be cailed upon for the defence: 


the country in ease of war. Ab the census.of | 
force of nearly 700,000 men. to draw upon. for this purpose, of whom 
New: South Wales would have contributed 209,589, Victoria 206,181, 
Queensland. 86,766, South Australia 53,964, Western: Australia 12,109, 
HS imraares 25,155, and New Zealand, $4,942. 

female population of Australasia may be conveniently 
into three divisions, namely, dependent ages, from infancy to 
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from 15'to 45; and those over 45 years ofage. The 
fe ‘class-in the several provinces are shown below: — 


Depart nit i" ae 























239,503 
195,315 | 36°05 | 262,512 per 83,024 ea 
72,407 | 42°61 | 79,301) 4672 | 18,141) 2067 


7 | 68,796 
4is2 | ogia| 4602 | 2308) 1156 
40-09 | 30,5n8| 44 

yexsso} 4217 | 131,451) 4474 | a8;441| 1909 
..| 703,664 | 39-80 | se1.s6s 4657 | 238,006 | 1354 














tale population, it-~will be seen, isdistributed among the various 
much more even prjertcrs than the male population. 
as the smallest ratioof dependent females, the greatest pro- 
theae of reproductive ages, and ithe highest relative aaa! 
‘over the reproductive age. Therates for the other 

kably oven, New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
having almost an identical proportion of reproductive females, 
th Australia, Tasmania, and SL Rew Sealant ani nearly equal at 
lower rate. 


Burrus, 


il number of births in each colony and the rate per thousand 
wulation during the year 1897 are shown in the following 
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Dirth-rate 
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18,959 18,258 
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The number of births in each colony and in the whole of Aust 
in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1895, and in the twouy 
1896-97, was as follows :— 
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Particulars relating to illegitimate births will be found in the 
headed “Social Condition.” 


Drarns, 


The following table shows the total number of deaths and the 
per thousand of the population during the year 1897 -— 





Deaths, 


‘Males. | Females 
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number of deaths in each colony and in the whole of Australasia, 
nquennial periods from 1861 to 1895, and in the two years 


17, is shown in the following table :— 
. 





1871-75. | 1878-80. | 1881-85. | 1880-90. | 1191-95. | 1896-07. 





26,406 | 40,009 | 5,256 | 60,103) 7146T | 76,802] 30,108 
5,136 | 90,780 | 62911 66,811 | 4,008 | 82,056 | 30,812 
9si2| 12,800} 17,284 | 25,731 | 23,040 | 28,681 | 11,008 
10,40 | 12,963 | 19,475 | 18,026 | 21,616) 19,301 ST 
1,900) 1,712] 2,008] 2,003] 2,700) 4252) 5480) 4,008 
6,953 | 6,902 8,000 | 8,904) 9,790| 10,380 9,868 
ro,oo1 | 13,328 | 19,261 | 25,258 | 89,074 | sar0 | seas | snr 





.| 115,957 | 135,873 | 189,406 | 187,628 | 221,94 | 246,073 | 255,050 | 101,078 
| 





average death-rates of each colony for the periods shown in the 
table are given below ; but the statement does not afford a just 
ison between the colonies, as no account is taken of the ages of 
a 





S7L-75, | 1576-80, 
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ipared with European countries the Australasian colonies occupy 
favourable position in respect to both birth and death rates. The 
asian birth-rate is high, and in European countries where it is 
+ it will be seen, on reference to the subjoined table, that the 
rate is so considerably in excess that the difference between 

, representing the gain to each country by natural increase, 
ely in favour of Australasia, In the case of Sweden the figures 
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tdustrial pursuits of its people. Actuarial science has demonstrated 
e fact that when « male child is born in the colony of New South 
Vales it may expect to live until it is 49-60 years old; if it survives 
itil it is 2 years of age, it may expect to live 56:37 years ; while as it 
rows older the expectation of life gradually diminishes until at 90 years 
age the man may count upon but 2-54 years of life. It is pla 
herefore, that a country which has a large proportion of young lo 
ill, other things being equal, have a lower death-rate than another 
hich has a comparatively large proportion of old persons. It is this 
net that statistical science now seeks to take into account in establishing 
he rates of mortality of the various countries of the world. It is not 
weacticable to base « rate on any table showing the expectation of life 
(t successive ages ; but it is practicable to select a country, divide its 
yopulation into certain age-groups, and ascertain the mortality of all 
jountries on the assumption that the ages of the population of each hold 
e same proportions to the total inhabitants as do those of the selected 
pountry. This is the course which has been suggested by the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute, in its 1895 session, held at Berne. It hag 
idopted the population of Sweden, as ascertained at the census of 1890, 
fs the standard, and divided it into the five age-groups of under 1 year, 
year and under 20 years, 20 years and under 40 years, 40 years and 
under 60, and 60 years and upwards, obtaining the percentages of 2°55, 
89-80, 26°96, 19°23, and 11:46 respectively. Applying these age pro- 
portions to the population of each of the Australasian colonies as 
Bscertained at the census of 1891, the “index of mortality,” as dis- 
tinguished from the actual “death-rate,” is found as given below for 
each of the last seven years. How greatly the ages of the people cf a 
country affect its mortality will be evident from the fact that whereas 
in 1896 the death-rates of the colonies ranged from 9-10 in New Zealand 
to 16°53 in Western Australia, or 7-43 per thousand, the range of the- 
indexes of mortality was only 4-47 per thousand, namely, from 13-01 in 
‘New Zealand to 17-43 in Western Australia. In comparing the indexes. 
bf various years it must not be forgotten that the composition of the 
population of some of the colonies, notably of Western Australia, has 
changed since the last census was taken :— 
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Aces ar Deatn. 

A detailed statement of the ages at death of the males who died. 
during the year 1896 in the six colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia proper, Tasmania, and New Zealand, is 
given below. The returns for Western Australia do not distinguish the 
sex of the persons who died, and no vital statistics are published for the 
Northern Territory :— 
Now 
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* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 

Similar information respecting the deaths of females in 1896 is given 
in the following table :— 
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The ages of the 2,020 persons who died in Western Australia during 
96 are given without distinguishing sex. possible, 
efore, to include them in the following table of the total deaths of 


Koning torialter the ‘The’ total for: Australasia ta, how- 
fecclonive of the Neetieen Nis itory :-— 


New ‘Soult: |Western| 

Ta 
South | Victoria, |Q268"*! Ane | Ans 
= | | | tealia. tain, | ain 





sao | 1,006 | 1,025. 
2195 88 7 
31 





‘Exclusive ot Neethern T rritory. 


Te will be seen that about one-fourth of the deaths which occurred 
Fing 1896 were those of children under 1 year. The total number of 
tths during the year was 119,865; the deaths of children under 1 

were, therefore, at the rate of 107 for every 1,000 births, Deaths 
all children under 5 years numbered 16,978 ; of persons 5 years of 
f and under 65 years, 24,349 ; and of old ‘people’ of 65 years and 
wards, 10,217. 


Causes or Drare. 


‘The of classifying the causes of death adopted in the Austral- 
on tates is that arranged by Dr. William Ogle on the basis of the 
ler system of Dr. Williany Farr, his predecessor as Registrar-General 
England. Under this classification deaths are divided into seven 
(sses, namely, deaths from zymotic diseases, from parasitic diseases, 
tm dietetic diseases, from constitutional diseases, from developmental 

from local diseases, from violence, and from ill-defined or 


sex of the persons whose deaths were recorded, it is 
omit that colony from the tables showing separately the 
deaths of males and females. Statistics for the Northern 
lable, ‘The following were the assigned causes of 

the 28,737 males who died in New South Wales, Victoria, 
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Queensland, South Australia proper, Tasmania, and New Zealand in the 
course of the year 1896 -— 





‘Classification, 
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* Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


It will be seen that local diseases accounted for nearly one-half of 
the total number of deaths, or for 13,526 out of 28,737. Next in pint 
came constitutional diseases with 4,531 deaths; zymotic diseases, with 
3,195 deaths ; and violent deaths to the number of 3,037, o€ which 
9,560 were due to accident. Developmental diseases were 
the cause of death in 2 2,580 cases, dietetic diseases in 405 cases, and 
parasitic diseases in 107 cases. Denths from ill-defined or not specified 
peer amounted to nearly 5 per cent. of the total, numbering no lest 
than 1,356, 
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A similar classification of the causes of death of the 20,832 females 
who died in the six colonies during 1896 gives the following results :— 
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Violence — 
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Salcide . 
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Grand Total . 071 sant | tos | 086 





* Exslasivo of Northern Territory. 


As in the case of the deaths of males, local diseases were assigned aa 
the cause of deaths in nearly one-half of the total deaths of females, 
namely, in 10,302 out of 20,852. Next came deaths from constitutional 
disenses, 3,575 ; from zymotic diseases, 2,908 ; and from developmental 
diseases, 1,815. Violent deaths were, of course, far less numerous than 
im the case of men, numbering 920, If accidents alone be considered, 
the deaths of women were only one-third of those of men, namely, 795, 
as compared with 2,560. Deaths from dietetic diseases numbered 185, 
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* Exclusive of Northorn Territory. 


A more detailed tabulation of the causes of death is beyond 
of this work ; but two constitutional diseases merit i 
namely, phthisis and cancer. The deaths from phthisis im 
numbered no less than 3,926, or at the rate of 91°82 per 100,000 
population. Victoria bad a very much higher rate than any of the 
other provinces, the deaths from phthisis in that colony iy representing 
121-19 per 100,000 inhabitants, as compared with 95-21 in Queensland— | 
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colony with the cases cre ‘The figures for each of the 
ovinees in 1896 are given bel 








Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


Victoria, also, had the highest rate of deaths from cancer, namely, 
6-96 per 100,000 of the population ; and Western Australia the lowest 
=25-08 for 100,000 inhabitants ; with Queensland next, with a rate of 


24. The total number of deaths from cancer in each colony in 1896, 
h the rate per 100,000 inhabitants, is given below ;— 





Males. 


~~ Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


Tn comparison with the other colonies, Victoria, however, had a very 
pall rte of mortality from diarrheal diseases, namely, 45-66 per 
00,000 of population, ax compared with 79-21 per 100,000 in New 
outh Wales, 88°13 in Queensland, 71-76 in South Australia, and 
07-87 in Western Australia, Tasmania had the very low rate of 29-36, 
ud New Zealand was only slightly higher than Vi namely, 47°28 

100,000 inhabitants. In fatal accidents, also, Victoria compared 
wwourably with the other provinces, its number of deaths from this 
use in 1896 representing 70-10 per 100,000 of the population, as 
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compared with 115:15 in Queensland, 107-03 in Western Australia, 
88" iti in New South Wales, and 75:24 in Tasmania. In New Zealand 
the rate was 72°62 ; while in South Australia it was even less than in 
Victoria, namely, 62-43 per 100,000 inhabitants. 

Particulars relative to suicide will be found in the chapter headed 
“Social Condition.” 


Marntaces. 


The number of marriages and the marriage-rate per thousand of the 
population for each colony during the year 1897 are shown below -— 


Colony. Marriages | Marriage Tate, 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australis 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania , 

New Zealand 


Anstralscla: 








The number of marriages in each colony and in the whole of Austral 
asia, in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1895, and in the two years 
1896-97, w was a5 follows oe 

Colony. 1881-485, {iso 
New Routh Wales ; | 5,737 | bOus 
Victoria ss esccese sao | dese 





5,008 
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75,601 | 90,763 | 117,650 | 181,406 





The average marriage-rates for each colony duting the 
are given below. The table shows the ratio of marriages to population 
to ascertain the ratio of persons married it is necessary to double the 
figures :— 





Colony. 1801-08, | 1860-70, | 1871-75. suse. 1881-85, | | se-00. 


Ne South Wales 
Victorin 
eensland 
th Australia. 
Western Australia 
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__ During the five years ended 1895 the marriage-rate fell considerably 
in Australasia, With the exception of New Zealand it was lower 
‘in every colony than during the preceding quinquennial period, and 
lower everywhere than during the five years 1881-85. This is another 
proof of the truth of the oft-repeated statement that commercial 
‘depression always exerts an adverse influence on the marriagerate. 
‘An improvement took place during the two years 1896-97 in New 
South Wales, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand ; while 
tho rate fell still lower in Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia, 
The abnormal rise in the case of Western Australia is what might be 
from the large number of men whom the industrial activity in 
‘that colony has placed in a position to take upon their shoulders the 
‘responsibility of a household. 
‘A comparison of the marriage-rate of Australasia with the rates of 
‘other countries, where the social conditions are essentially different, is 
mot of much value, and therefore is not given here. 


Particulars rel: to divorce in the Australasian colonies will be 
found in the chapter headed “ Social Condition.” 


Native Races. 


At the census of 1891 only 38,879 aborigines were enumerated, of 
whom 8,280 were in-New South Wales, 565.in Victoria, 23,789 in South 
Australia, and 6,245 in Western Australian. The figures relating to 
New South Wales and Victoria included all aborigines | i 

wvinces, but the returns from the other colonies were very i 

Fie aborigines of Tasmania are extinct, but the Tasmanian census of 
1891 enumerated 139 half-castes, who were included in the general 
population. It has been asserted that there are some 70,000 abori- 
gines in Queensland, but this is a very crude estimate, and may be far 
wide of the truth. In the case of South Australia, a large number of 
the aborigines in the Northern Territory are entirely outside the bounds 
of settlement, and it seems probable that they are as numerous in that 
colony as in Queensland. The census of Western Australia included 

those aboriginals in the employment of the colonists, and as large 
portions of this, the greatest in area of all the Australasian colonies, 
are as yet unexplored, it may be presumed that the number of abor 
enumerated was very far short of the total in the colony. Altogether, 
the iesiginal population of the continent may be set down at something 
Tike 200,000. 


Tho original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they aro 
called, are quite a different race from the aborigines of Australia. 
They are gifted with a considerable amount of intelligence, are quick 
at imitation, and brave even to rashness, According to the census 
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of 1881 they numbered 44,097; but like the Australian rigir 
they appear to be decreasing in number, for the census of - 
enumerated only 41,432; that of 1891, 41,993 ; and that of 
39,854, namely, 21,673 malos and 18,181 females. In the 

are included 3,503 half-castes living as members of Maori tribes 
males and 1,559 fomales), and 20 Morioris at Chatham 


and 9 females), Half-castes tothe number of 2,259 (1 
and 1,136 females), living with Europeans at the time of 
were enumerated as Europeans. It is said that when the 
(iy aire apenas prerPiate ehh e! 

is, like all other estimates of aboriginal populat ii 
imperfect information. 


Aten Races. 


At the census of 1891 the Chinese and half-caste Chinese in the whole 
group of colonies numbered 42,521, distributed as follows :— 
New South Wales .. 
Victoria ... 
Queensland 
South Australi 
Western Austi 
Tasmania. 
Now Zealand, 


Australasia... i... 


Since 1880 it has been deemed expedient by the Governments of the 
colonies to enact prohibitive laws against the immigration of Chines, 
and their migration from one colony to another, For several years & 
poll-tax of £10 was imposed, but now, in New South Wi in 
accordance with the most recent legislation on the subject, masters & 
vessels are forbidden under a heavy penalty to bring more than ott 
Chinese to every 300 tons, and a poll-tax of £100 is charged on 
Tn Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia no poll-tax is é 
but masters of vessels may only bring one Chinese to every tons 
burden. The Western Australian Act was similar to that in the three 
last-named colonies until recently, but has now been superseded by the 
Coloured Immigrants Restriction Act. ‘Tasmania allows one 
passenger to every 100 tons, and imposes a poll-tax of £10. In New" 
Zealand an Act similar to the Tasmanian Act was in force until 1896= 
when ve a was raised Me retry the number of p 
restricted to one for every 200 tons burden. These stringent regulations 
have had the effect of greatly restricting the influx of this 
class of immigrants ; but it is to be feared that the census of 1901 wil 
disclose the fact that the Restriction Acts have ‘not been so effectual! 
in shutting out the Chinese from Australasia as the shipping ret 
the colonies would lead one to suppose, 
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‘he only other alien race which the consps of 1891 disclosed to be 
nt in largo numbers in Australasia were the Polynesians in 
where they numbered 9,428. Since that time, however, 
c thas been an influx of Hindoos and other eastern races sufficiently 
z of uneasiness amongst the colonists, and in 
e iament dealt with the evil by passing legislation 
‘ic! ain, meted out to these immigrants the treatment 
de to tho Chine But a very large proportion of the Asiatics 
e entrance into the colonics it was desired to stop were British 
ts, and the Imperial Government refused. to 

directly prohibiting in plain terms the movement of of Bri 

from one part of the empire to another. Eventually, the 
ficulty was overcome by the application of an educational test to 
e coloured races seeking admission to the peousaits whereby they are 
quired to write out in some European language plication to the 
plonial Secretary. This provision is taken Pap in operation 


Natal, which 2 anid to have been effectual in that colony. An Act 
the educational test has been in force in Western Australia 
beginning of 1898; a similar Act has been passed in New 

th Wales, and will come into o gperation on the Ist December of the 


year; while the Tasmanian Parliament is at present considering a 
eof the same kind ; and no doubt the other colonies will move 


(fhe sams direction at an early date. 


NATURALISATION. 


the number of persons naturalised in Australasia during 1896 was 
187; of these, nearly one-third took out papers of naturalisation 
New Zealand, one-fourth in Queensland, ed eety one: 
ithe two colonies of New South Wales and Victoria.‘ 
n Australia and Tasmania are small. ‘The following are the 
ns for each colony :— 





Germans 
land other 

German- 4 S00 | Chinese. 
freaking ‘toaviaun 
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Crrtes axp Towns, 


‘Tho progress of the chief cities of Australasia has been no less ni 
able than that of the colonies themselves, and has no Neen 
cities of the old world. Even in America the rise of the great e 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in the rural po 
in these colonies, perhaps for the first time in history, is presen 
spectacle of magnificent cities growing with marvellous rapidity, 
embracing within their limits one-third of the  populatia! of 
of which they are the seat of government. ¢ abnormal 
‘of the population into their capital cities is a most unfortuna’ 
in the progress of the colonies, and one which seems to become 
year more marked. 

‘The increase in the population of the chief cities of Australasia: 
the estimated numbers of their inhabitants at the various census 
are shown in the following table, which illustrates the remar! 





53,024 
23,143 
2,543 
$14,577 





In ise. {In 1840, f In 1880, 


The as tion of population is most marked in the case of Mel 
but Adelaide and Sydney are also conspicuous. The proportion of po 
lation in each capital compared with that of the whole colony is sho 
below for the three years 1871, 1881 and 189} :— 





City, 








‘The percentage of New Zealand population resident in Wellin 
is small, but though it is the capital of the colony that city ix es 
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polation by Auckland, as well 


by Dunedin and Christchurch, 


I, even in the largest of these cities—Auckland—the population is 
more than 8-18 per cent. of that of the whole colony. 

the following is a list of the cities and towns of Australasia with 
»pulation exceeding 5,000 at the census of 1891; in all cases the 


urbs are included :— 





Population, 


City oF Town. Population, 





10,214 
9,162 
5,447 
5,064 | 


) 
490,896 
46,033.) 
8 


24,283 
6,582 | 
5,982 
5,183 | 
93,657 | 
13,880 | 





| Queensland—continued— 














Gympie 
Ipawich 


st 
Adelaide 


New Zealand— 
Anckland 
Christahureh 
Danedin 
Wellington 
Invercargill 
Napier 
Nelson 
Oamara 
Wanganui 








‘he estimated population of the capitals of the Australasian colonies 
the 31st December, 1897, was as follows :-— 


Sydney 
Melbourne . 
Brisbane . 
Adelaide . 
Perth ... 
Hobart ... 
Wellington . 


44,097 


BrrTHFLACES. 


Inc of the subjects of inquiry at the census of 1891, as. at previous 
erations, was the birthplaces of the population. The result of the 
ilation shows that while there are differences in the component parts 
be population in the several colonies, these differences are slight, and 





























A glance at this table will show that natives of 
colonies formed fully two-thirds of the population, and that the greit) 
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Tn New South Wales, it will be seen, there were 83,987 natives o 
other colonies, while only 43,520 natives of New South Wales k 
made their homes in other parts of Australasia, the result b 
gain of 40,467 persons—a very cor rable 
several of the other provinces were originally colonised from Ni 
Wales. On the other hand, South Australia showed # loss of 3 
from intercolonial movements of population 9 
and New Zealand, 7,927. The nntives of other parta of A . 
resident in Victoria very nearly balanced the number of Victorians: 
dent in other provinces, the excess in favour of the colony in q 
being under 8,000. Queensland gained 13,912 from the other eo 
and Western Australia, 1,237 persons, 

Next to the Australasian-born population, natives of the a 
dom were by far the most numerous class in each colony, The 
table shows the percentages of natives of England and Wales, 
and Ireland to the total population of euch colony -— 











Tt was to be expected that the percentage of natives of the United 
Kingdom would be highest in those colonies which have introd 
Jarge number of assisted immigrants during the last twenty years, 
in Queensland and New Zealand, in which colonies the tage of | 
native-born population is comparatively low. If the composition of the 
population of the United Kingdom he taken into consideration, it will 
be seen that Scotch and Irish colonists are proportionately much mont 
numerous than those of English birth. The distribution of uatives af 
the three kingdoms is very unequal in the different colonies. au 
natives of England are proportionate more numerous than natives | 
Scotland and Ireland in South Australia, Western Australia, and Tee 
mania ; Scotsmen are most numerous in New Zealand, and Irishmen in. 
Queensland. 
‘The number of natives of parts of the British Empire ie 
United Kingdom and Australasia enumerated in these 
very small, amounting only to the following percentages of the total 
in :—In New South Wales, 0-44 per cent. ; in Victoria, 
in Queensland, 0:53 per cent.; in South ‘Australia, O48 per 
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cent.; in Western Australia, 1-53 per cent. ; in Tasmania, 0-45 per 
cont. ; and in New Zealand, 0-54 per cent. ; average for Australasia, 

percent. Natives of Canada and of the West and East Indies make 
up the majority of this class, which numbered only 18,354 altogether. 
Tt is not possible to give a complete tabulation of natives of foreign 
countries, as in some of the colonies no countries are mentioned other 
than those shown in the table given, the rest of the foreign-born popu- 
lation being bracketed together as natives of “other foreign countries.” 
Immigrants from Germany appear to be most numerous; then follow 
natives of China, Sweden and Norway, the United States, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, and Belgium. Of countries not shown in the table, 
Greece and Asiatic Turkey would appear to have contributed most largely 
to the population of Australasia, though Polynesians are numerous 
in Queensland. The percentages to the total population of each colony 
of natives of Germany, of the Scandinavian Kingdoms (Sweden and 
Norway and Denmark), and of the total foreign-born population, are 
shown in the subjoined table :— 





Percentage of — 
| See Soa 


Scandinavians. | Foroiga-bot 
__|_ Population, 


Colony. 





Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania... 

New Zealand 


Australasia 


New South Wales 85 
| 
| | 





Tt will be seen that both Germans and Scandinavians are propor- 
tionately most numerous in Queensland, where together they amount 
to more than 5 per cont, of the population. Germans are also very 
numerous in South Australia, and Scandinavians in New Zealand. 


Coxsucan Conprtion. 


‘At the Hobart Census Conference it had been decided to tabulate the 
conjugal condition of the people under the heads of “ Never married,” 
“Married,” “Widowed,” and “Divorced”; but this decision was nob 
adhered to by South Australia and New Zealand, where the divoroed 
wore probably included under the heading of unmarried. For the sake 
of comparison a similar classification has therefore been made in the 
tabulation of the other colonies. The people who returned themselves 
as ‘divorced on the census schedules of New South Wales numbered 
178 males and 126 females—total, 304 ; in Victoria, 110 males and 86 
females—total, 196 ; in Queensland, 16 males and 7 females—total, 23 





CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


‘The is: particularly low in those colonies which have 
in snl por reagent enue = 
“Wales, and Western. Australia; while it is near the 
laverage in Victorian and New Zealand, which have neither gained nor 
Tost population to any great extent ; seul 30 de cousicleraty aberet Sigh 
‘average in. South Australia and ‘Tasmania, whence a great amount of 
‘emigration to the otlier colonies has taken place. This fact favours the 
[supposition that the movement of population chiefly consisted of young 
(unmarried males attracted to the other colonies by the hope of bettering: 
‘their condition. 

‘The numbers of married males and females are fairly equal in all 
‘the colonies, the males preponderating everywhere except in Victoria 
‘and New Zealand ; there must, therefore, have been an emigration of 
married males from these two provinces. 

Amongst the widowed, females largely outnumber males, as was to be 
expected from the higher death-rate and the proportio1 

umber of males remarried. Western Australia, however, shows a 

tht excess of widowers over widows. The following table shows for 

th colony the proportion of unmarried, married, and widowed males 
‘te total males; of unmarried, married, and widowed females to total) 
es; and of unmarried, married, and widowed persons to total! 








e798 | 70°30 
‘sa | 376 
315 | 235 





ova | e230! sor ex | evay 
SEOT | 300 | Si-ed ‘3096 | S095 | Ver 
om | 30s) 640) ave] StL) sae 


com | e672} ores. 
sret| ssa | sr09 
aor | 4a) ars 





Sioxxess anp Lerrmury. 


Inquiries were made in the census schedules respecting the number of 
suffering from sickness and infirmity, but there is reason to believe 

Mies, in some of the colonies at least, the way in which the column was 
filled in was unsatisfactory, The tiguresfor New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia may be compared throughout, as the classification 
Hatle, good was practically the same, and to a certain extent this also 
of the Western Australian and Tasmanian figures, ‘Tho 

returns = ‘Queensland are made ina somewhat indefinite way ; and in 
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New Zealand half the number of persons returned as sick and infira 


includes all ages. while the other half only includes the 
of 15 years and over. The following table shows the pa er, 
tabulation for each of the colonies 





New 
‘Sloknees and Infirmity. South 





Sickness— 
Paralysis 
Epilepsy .. 


Leprosy .. 
‘Other and undefined ,. 





=e B/ 4+ 


BR aBS? 

















a 





* included under more general heading. Of this number, 4,150 
Poyuasion over 15 years only, while 274 persons refor to the whole 
wlon Over 15 years only. 


Haprrations. 


At the census of 1891 inquiry was made on the householder? 
schedules respecting the dwellings of the population. The informatio? 
sought was in respect to whether a building was oceupied, unoceny 
or in course of construction ; the material of which it was built, and 2° 
number of rooms which it contained, ‘The tabulation was not made w= 
the same degree of completeness in all the colonies; but as far as cor 
parative figures can be given they are shown below :-— 





Now 
Class of Dwelling. South | Vietorial Ques 
* Wales. | Sind 





Unoosupiet 

Bolng built Seta icsacal 

Stores, offices, and pubic Buildings 

Inhabited tuts and dwellings with) 
GRNVOR FOG esse sssesueveversnsere| T5704 | 5,802 


Total... 





* Included under more general heading. 





DWELLINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The materials of which the dwellings in each colony were constructed 
tshown in the following table, as far as the particulars are availabl 





00,456 | 09,545 | «... | 60,723) 6,087 | 8,452 
190,803 | 164,862] .... | 11,029} 2,988 | 19,291 
“me |i mae 
18,704 | 5855 
2,978 | 6,473 
241,001 | 241,500 63,857 | 10,590 








* Included in previous line. 


The number of rooms is given below for all houses, whether occupied or 
occupied, except in the case of New South Wales and New Zealand, 
tere the figures given refer only to occupied dwellings :— 


, = = 





Dwellings, with— Mose, 





24,876 
16,137 
9,920 
04,242 
33,275 | 30,008) 
wan} 7,00} .... 318 
Amz} 1,073 |... oe 
2,100} 2,290] a 
1007] 9,268] .... 235 1,608 


} 28,407 


3,835 
10 


} 156,076 











2i5,pu0 | 241,500 10,630 128,851 




















in Queensland the habitations were enumerated under the Quinquen- 
Census Act, which does not provide for a statement either of the 
ials of which houses are constructed or of the number of rooms 
h they contain. From the foregoing figures it will be seen that in 

istralasia there are nearly 5} persons to every occupicd house, 





RELIGION. 


i fioks progress of nll matters relating to denominational 

since ‘the early years of ‘Audtraleaien settlement has ‘been 
and remarkable. Yor the first fifteen years after the Pemphries! 
colony of New South Wales, only a single denomination a 
by Government or possessed either minister or o1 
lished Church of England. In those days the whole or Acialsgeee 
ecclesiastically within the diocese of the Bishop of Caleutta, of which it 
formed an Archdeaconry ; this continued until 1836, when the 
of Australiawas constituted, and the Rev. William Grant De 
(formerly Archdeacon), was consecrated the first Bishop. In 1841 the 
bishopric of New Zealand was established, and in 1842°that of Tas 
mania. Considerable changes took place in 1847, when the dioceses of 
Melbourne, Adelaide (including South Australia and Western Aus 
tralia), and Newcastle (including the northern Fre Sale of what ee 
New South Wales, and the whole.of Queenslan z 
the Bishop of Australia was styled Bishop of reer 
of "Austratia and Tasmania, In 1857 the diocese of 7 eri 
out of that of Adelaide, and in 1859 the diocese of Brishane out of that 
of Newcastle ; in 1863 the bishopric of Goulburn was separated from 
Sydney ; in 1867 the Lishopric of Grafton and Armidale was formed 
out of part of the diocese of Newcastle; in 1869 Bathurst was. 
from Sydney ; in 1875 ‘Victoria was divided into the two dioceses of 
Melbourne and Ballarat; in 1878 the bishopric of Northern 
was established, with Townsville as seat of its Bishop; in 1884 the 
dioceso of Riverina was formed out of parts of the dioceses of 
Bathurst and Goulburn ; and in 1892 parts of the bishoprics of 
Brisbane and Northern Queensland were formed into the new diocese 
of Rockhampton. While the six dioceses of New South Wales were 
united under a provincial constitution, with the Bishop of 
Metropolitan, no such union existed in Victoria or Queensland, and the 
decision of the Lambeth Conference of 1897, granting the title of 
Archbishop to Colonial Metropolitans applied, therefore, only to Sydney, 
whose Bishop thereby became Archbishop of Sydney. 

Each colony preserves its autonomy in church matters, but the 
Archbishop of Sydney is nominal head or Primate within the boundaries 
of Australia and Tusmania. In 1872 the ties between the churches 
in the various colonies under the jurisdiction of the Primacy were 
strengthened by the adoption of one common constitution. A. 
synod of representatives of each of these colonies meets in 


every five years to discuss Church affairs in general. New Zealand 
excluded from this amalgamation, and tere a Primacy of its sown. 
As already stated, a Bishop of New Zealand -was appointed in 1861, 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


After various changes the constitution of the Church in New Zealand 
nth when the whole wis divided into the 


anne 
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the present time there are six archbishops, sixteen bishops, three viean- 
apoctolio, and one abbot-nullius, or in all twenty-six heads of the 
Church with episcopal jurisdiction, irrespective of the Vicarinte-A postolie 
of British New Guinea and of several auxiliary and coadjutor-bi: 

Amongst the earliest free colonists who settled in the Hawkesbury 
district of New South Wales was small party of Presbyterians, and ome 
of the first places of worship erected in the colony was put up in 1810 at 
Portland Head by their voluntary exertions. Services were conducted 
there for yeurs before any ordained minister of the denomination reached 
New South Wales ; indeed, it was not until 1823 that the Rev. Dr. 
and the Rev. Archibald Macarthur, the first Prosbyterian ministers in Age 
tralasia, arrived in Sydney and Hobart respectively. ‘The Presbytenan 
Churches of New South Wales, Victoria (with which the Presbyterian 
Church of Western Australia is connected), Queensland, South Australia, 
and Tasmania, are united in a Federal Assembly which meets every 
year in rotation in the capital cities of the colonies mentioned. New 
Zealand is not included in this federation, and the Py 
Church in that colony is divided into the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand and the Ereibybactan Church of Otago and Southland, Besides 
the churches mentioned, there are several small bodies of Pi st 
unconnected with the larger churches, such as the Presbyterian Church 
of Eastern Australia in New South Wales, and the Free Church in 
Victoria. The church in each colony, however, acts independently as 
regards local ecclesiastical administration, and preserves its autonomy 
in respect of funds and property. 

‘The first Wesleyan minister came to New South Wales in 1815, but 
it was not until 1821 that a Wesleyan place of worship was erected in 
Sydnoy, and it was even later before the denomination was allowed to 
share in the Government provision for religion. ‘The first Wesleyan 
Church in Hobart was established in 1520. From 1815 to 1855 the 
Wesleyan Church in the colonies waa regarded as a mission of the 
British Wesleyan Church, and from 1855 to 1873 it was affiliated to the 
British Wesleyan Conference ; but in the latter year it was constituted 
into a separate and independent Conference as the Australasian We 
Methodist Church. At present the Church is divided into five Con- 
ferences, viz., New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, Queensland, 
South Australia and Western Australia, and New Zealand. These 
Conferences meet annually, while a General Conference is held at 
triennial periods within the boundaries of each annual Conference in the 
order decided upon. At the General Conference held in Auckland on 
the 10th November, 1897, it was enacted that Western Australia should: 
be constituted a separate Conference, the division to take place and the 
first Conference to be held in the year 1900, 

A Congregational minister arrived in Sydney as early as 1798; andin 
Hobart the Congregational was established in 1830. At present 
there exists a separate C gational Union in each of the seven 
colonies, Federal meetings have been held, and a sf 





STATE-AID TO RELIGION. 


Union of Australasia has been established. The first meeting of this 
body was held at Wellington, New Zealand, in 1892. It is intended to 
hold similar gatherings from time to time in the capital cities of the 
vets Der as Ob rch he col di f uch 1 iod, 
8 i rch in the colonies dates from a much later period, 
the eiablahment of the first four Baptist Churches being as follows 
bite , 1834; Launceston, 1839; Adelaide, 1840 ; and Melbourne, 1841. 

a) wore established in Auckland in 1852, in Brisbane in 1855, 
‘and in Perth in 1895. It is stated that in 1898 there were 215 Baptist 
‘churches in the colonies, more than half of which were in Victoria and 
South Australia. 

Leaving out of consideration some churches with but a small number 
lof adherents, the Salvation Army may be said to be the youngest of the 
(denominations in Australasia, It commenced operations in South 
Australia towards the close of the year 1880, and in 1882 officers were 

tched from Adelaide to Victoria, New South Wales, and 'Tasmani 

for the purpose of organising corps in those colonies. New Zealan 
‘was invaded in 1883, Queensland in 1886, and Western Australia in 
1891. The head-quarters of the Army are in Melbourne, and its head 
in A ia ranks as a Commissioner. He is directly responsible to 
General Booth, and controls the officers commanding in each of the 
#éven colonies, who bear the rank of colonel or brigadier, Each colony 
is divided into districts, which aro placed in the charge of superior 
officers; and each of these districts is subdivided into local corps 
under subaltern officers, assisted by secretaries, ete. These subaltern 
officers are responsible to the officers commanding their division, and 
the Jatter to the colonel or brigadier in charge of the Army of the whole 
‘colony. 

To the eyes of the State all religions are equal in Australasia, and 
State aid to the denominations has now been abolished in all the colonies 
of the group. South Australia, in 1851, was the first colony to withdraw 
such aid, after it had been in force only three years ; and Queensland, in 
1860, shortly after the assembling of the first Parliament, abolished the 
‘system inherited from the mother colony, and limited future payments 
‘to the clergy then actually in receipt of State aid. New South Wales 

a similar Act in 1 and the expenditure on this account, 
‘which in that year was over £32,000, had fallen in 1896-7 to £6,727. 
The other colonies of the group, with the exception of Western 
Australia, subsequently abolished State aid, Victoria being the last of 
them to withdraw denominational grants, namely, in 1875, In Western 
Aiustralia the system lasted until 1895, when it was abolished from that 
; and, in lieu of the annual grants, two sums of £17,715 each 
were distributed amongst the religious bodies affected, namely, the 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, and Presbyterians, on the 
Ast October, 1895, and lsat July, 1896. 

The only denominations which ever received State aid were the 

‘Church of England, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wesleyans ; 
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tes for 1891 are exclusive of aborigines, while in 1871 and 
+ civilised aborigines were included in the returns for New 
es.and Victoria. i fuel ‘by th 

owing table shows proportions ie principal 
onsto the total population of each colony at the cnumerations 
$81, and 1891 
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STRENGTH OF THE DENOMINATIONS. 


Tur Dexomrations ix 1897, 


is estimated that at the end of 1897 the number of adherents to 
denomination was as follows :— 








12,078) 49,608 
t-176,288 | 484,700 | nes,o46 | 101.004 | 171,718 | v80,068| 3,410,140 

















EDUCATION, 


‘T would have beew strange 
Australasian. colonies: had 
of the children, This duty, so vi 
has been reco; ygnised as ono of the most important which the: 
be called upon to discharge. In. every: province of the gromp, 
such provision, it 


provision has been made for public instruction, 

in some eases, extending far beyond what hanes ceed 

countries of the old world. Tnaddition to a 

tion, in all the colonies there are grammar 

of which those who have the desire may crmlify 

of the University, So bountiful is the provision mat h 

in most cases the cost of education is merely nominal, and the 

the parents censes to be an excuse for the ignorance of the 

It is true that in the very early days of colonisation but little 

was paid to education; but as soon as the sharp 

existence was over, attempts were made to provide means 

for the rising genoration, and the foundations were laid of an ed 

system that is in the highest degree creditable to these young | 
maunitien ‘The religious bodies were naturally the frst t — 
and provide teachers ; but there was always a large proportion of p 

who objected to denominationalism, principally those who belon 
denominations which were not subsidised by the State ; henes 
arose a National or non-sectarian system which hasin the course 
almost monopolised the educational field, 

In all the Australasian colonies the State system of educ 
secular, Compulsory clauses find a place in the Acts of the y 
provinces ; but the enforcement of these is not everywhere 
strict. In Victoria, for example, compulsory attendance at 
been rigorously insisted upon, while in Queensland the 
compulsion has been allowed to remain almost in 
the other colonies it has been enforced with vai 
ness, In Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, and South A 
the primary education provided by the State is entirely peer 
to the parents ; in New South W: ‘ales, Western Australia, and 
small fees are charged, but these are not enforced where the parents 
reasonably plead poverty. 





and free tovnll who cannot afford to pay, while a merely 

fee is charged to those who are in a.position to contribute to- 
ee eee of their children. or secondary education 
a number of superior and high schools entirely supported. by 


; whichis ibeeay 
State, grants degrees w 
Bdwoatioual ailairs in. the 


rimary eds 

who is responsible to Parliament. The compulsory 
clause is very ater abasepaee d, especially in the large towns, and 
education is entirely as regards the ordinary subjects of primary 
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instraction, while the teachers are allowed to impart instruction in 
additional subjects, for which a small feo is payable, Religion is strictly 
forbidden to be taught during school-hours, and at no time must a State 
teacher give instruction therein. Secondary education is almost entirely 
in the hands of private or denominational establishments. The higher 
education is supplied by the University, with its mee 

The Education Department in Queensland is admi by the 
Secretary for Public Instruction. The Act now in force wax passed. in 
1875, und is of a tolerably liberal charncter, primary education being 
secular and free, The compulsory clause has not been put into opera 
tion, as it would be a very difficult thing to enforce its provisions in 
the scattered and sparsely-populated districts of the interior. The 
schools are divided into two classes, termed State and Provisional 
A State school must have an average daily attendance of not less thas 
thirty children, and the local district must contribute one-fifth of the oat. 
of establishing, maintaining, repairing, and making additions to the 
building. In the case of the establishment of a Provisional school, the 
Minister may grant a subsidy towards the cost of erection and equip 
ment of the necessary building, not exceeding one-half of the eost and 
in no case exceeding £50, provided the proposals of the promoters arm 
submitted to him before they are carried out. Towards the administra 
tion and maintenance of this class of school the Government make a 
capitation grant, equal to the average cost per head of children in State 
schools. Secondary education is provided by grammar schools, which 
are liberally assisted by tho State. The colony has no University of i 
own, but sends a fair number of students to the Universities of Spa 
and Melbourne. The system of extension lectures in connection wit 
the University of Sydney has been extended to Queensland ; and the 
Government of the colony have agreed to a proposal to establish = 
University in Brisbane. 

The South Australian system of primary education, which was into 
duced'in its present form in 1878, is very similar to the systems already 
described. Public instruction in the ‘colony is presided over by & 
responsible Minister, with an Inspector-General and other official If 
is compulsory, secular, and free. Until the end of 1891 a small weekly 
fee was payable by all parents able to do s0; but at the beginning of 
1892 primary instructiqn was made free until the scholar reached the 
age of 13 years or had been educated to the compulsory standard, andl 
in 1898 the remaining fees were abolished by the Minister for Edgar 
tion. Children who have attained a certain standard of education ar 
exempt from compulsory attendance. Religious instruction is not allowed 
to be given except out of ordinary school-hours, Secondary education 
is in the hands of private and denominational establishments ; and tlie 
University of Adelaide, though small, is efficient. 

Under the Elementary Education Act of 1871, primary education 
in Western Australia is imparted in Government schools, which are 
entirely supported by the State. An Awendment Act passed in 1895 
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educational affairs in the colony under the control of a responsible 
;, und afforded facilities for special religious teaching, half-an-hour 
per day ‘boing allotted to clergymen for the instruction ot children of 
the same denomination, Another Amendment Act which came into 
force in 1894 abolished payment by results, and gave powers for the 
enforcement of compulsory attendance. Until 1895, private schools 
were also assisted from the public parse, on condition of submitting to 
Government inspection in secular subjects ; but towards the end of that 
year au Act was passed abolishing the system of annual grants to denomi- 
national schools, and providing that during the year 1806 the State 
should hand over, as compensation for the abolition of these subsidies, 
the sum of £15,000, to be divided between the schools in like propor- 
tions to those which governed the distribution of the annual vote in 1895. 
Under the regulations of 1895, children can claim free education on 
account of inability to pay the fees, of living more than 1 mile from 
school, of having made 400 half-day attendances in the previous year, 
or of other reasons approved by the Minister. There is a high school 
at Perth, which is subsidixed by the State ; and further encouragement 
is given to secondary instruction by the institation of scholarships which 
are open to competition. 

In Tasmania the Chief Secretary holds the portfolio of Education, and 
has especial charge of matters relating to primary instruction. The 
| aap head of the department is styled Director of Education. 

ere are public schools in every country town throughout the colony, 
and several in Hobart and Launceston, ~The principle of compulsion is 
ik force in these two towns; and special religious instruction is 
given by the Church of & England clergy out of school-hours. Secondary 
Slucation was at one time encouraged by exhibitions, but none have 
been granted since 1893, The University of Tasmania was established 
in 1890, and at first was merely an examining body, but in the beginning 
Sf the year 1893 « building was acquired and teaching provided for the 
alge of enabling students to graduate in Arts, Science, and Laws. 

t degrec, one of B.A, was taken in 1894. The Government 
@rants the institution an annunl subsidy, the amount voted by Parlin 
Ment in 1896 being £2,500, 

New Zealand has an educational systam which is entirely secular and 
free. There is a separate Department of Education, presided over by one 
of the responsible Ministers of the Crown, as in the other colonies. The 
whole colony has been divided into school districts, each presided over 

nlocal Board, and « capitation grant of £3 1s. per head is paid by 

State for every child in average attendance, und, in addition, 1x. 6d. 
per child in support of scholarships, with other grants for school- 
buildings, training of teachers, etc. In districts where there are few 
orno Europeans, native schools are maintained for the Maori children. 
High schools, colleges, and grammar gehools provide the means for 
woquiring sneondary education ; and the University of New Zealand, 
like those of the other colonies, is empowered to confer the same degrees 


eg 
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instraction, while the teachers are allowed to impart instruction in 
additional subjects, for which a small fe is payable, Religion is strictly 
forbidden to be taught during school-hours, and at no time must a State 
teacher give instruction therein. Secondary education is almost 

in the hands of private or denominational establishments. The higher 
education is replied by the University, with its affiliated bars 

The Education Department in Queensland is adminé las the 
Secretary for Public Instruction. The Act now in force wax passed 
1875, and is of a tolerably liberal character, primary educstion ce 
secular and free. The compulsory clause has not been put into opera 
tion, as it would be a very difficult thing to enforce its provisions is 
the scattered and sparsely-populated districts of the interior. The 
schools are divided into two classes, termed State and Provisional 
A State school must have un average daily attendance of not less than 
thirty children, and the local district must contribute one-fifth of the cost 
of establishing, maintaining, repairing, and making additions to the 
building. In the case of the ostablishment of a Provisional school, the 
Minister may grant a subsidy towards the cost of erection and 
ment of the necessary building, not exceeding one-half of the cost and 
in no case exceeding £50, provided the proposals of the promoters are 
submitted to him before they are carried out. Towards the administra 
tion and maintenance of this class of school the Government make a 
capitation grant, equal to the average cost per head of children in State 
schools. Secondary edueation is provided by grammar schools, which 
are liberally assisted by tho State, ‘The colony has no University of its 
own, but sends a fair number of students to the Universities of Sy 
and Melbourne. The system of extension lectures in connection 
the University of Sydney has been extended to Queensland ; and the 
Government of the colony have agreed to a proposal to establish » 
University in Brisbane. 

The South Australian system of primary edueation, which was intro- 
duced’in its present form in 1878, is very similar to the systems already 
described. Public instruction in the colony is presided over 
responsible Minister, with an Inspector-General and other official 
is compulsory, secular, and free. Until the end of 1891 a small weekly 
fee was payable by all parents able to do so; but at the beginning of 
1892 primary instructiqn was made free until the scholar reached the 
age of 13 yes had been educated to the compulsory standard, and 
in 1898 the remaining fees were abolished by the Minister for Ealuca- 
tion, Children who have attained a certain standard of education are 
exempt from compulsory attendance, Religious instruction is not allowed 
to be given except out of ordinary school-hours, Secondary education 
is in the hands of private and denominational establishments; and the 
University of Adelaide, though small, is efficient. 

Under the Elementary Education Act of 1871, primary edueation 
in Western Australia ix imparted in Government schools, which are 
entirely supported by the State. An Amendment Act passed in 1893 
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“ge tebeb ee affairs in the colony under the control of a responsible 
and afforded facilities for special religious teaching, half-an-hour 
ne day being allotted to clergymen for the instruction of children of 
the same denomination. Another Amendment Act which came into 
force in 1894 abolished payment by results, and gave powers for the 
enforcement of compulsory attendance. Until 1895, private schools 
were also assisted from the public purse, on condition of submitting to 
Government inspection in secular subjects ; but towards the end of that 
year an Act was passed abolishing the system of annual grants to denomi- 
national schools, and providing that during the year 1896 the State 
should hand over, as compensation for the abolition of these subsidies, 
the sum of £15,000, to be divided between the schools in like propor- 
tions to those which governed the distribution of the annual vote in 1895, 
‘Under the regulations of 1895, children can claim free education on 
account of inability to pay the fees, of living more than 1 mile from 
school, of having made 400 half-day attendances in the previous year, 
or of other reasons approved by the Minister. There is a high school 
at Perth, which ix subsidised by the State ; and further encouragement 
is given to secondary instruction by the institution of scholarships which 
are open to competition. 

_ In Tasmania the Chief Secretary holds the portfolio of Education, and 
hhns especial charge of mutters relating to primary instruction. The 
oe t head of the department is styled Director of Education. 
ere are public schools in every country town throughout the colony, 
and in Hobart and Launceston. The principle of compulsion is 
in force in these two towns; and special religious instruction is 
he by the Church of England clergy out of school-hours. Secondary 
education was at one time encouraged by exhibitions, but none have 
been granted since 1893. The University of Tasmania was established 
‘Gm 1890, and at first was merely an examining body, but in the beginning 
of the year 1893 a building was acquired and teaching provided for the 
“sae enabling ‘students to graduate in Arts, Science, and Laws. 
first degree, one of BLA,, was taken in 1894, The Government. 
the institution an annual subsidy, the amount voted by Parlin- 

amont in 1896 being £2,500, 

‘New Zealand has an educational system which is entirely secular and 
free. There is a separate Department of Education, presided over by one 
‘of the responsible Ministers of the Crown, as in the other colonies. The 
‘whole colony has been divided into school districts, each presided over 
rhe Jocal Board, and a capitation grant of £3 15s, per head is paid by 

State for every child in average attendance, and, in addition, 1x 6d, 
child in support of scholarships, with other grants for school- 
training of teachers, etc. In distrieta where there are few 

or no Earopeans, native schools are maintained for the Maori children. 
High schools, colleges, and grammar schools provide the means for 
aoquiring secondary education ; and the Univers y of New Zealand, 
like those of the other colonies, is empowered to confer the same degrees 
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as the Universities of Oxford and Cambri: 
Divinity. It is, however, o1 ini: 


Srare Scnoors. 


Exclusive of the native schools established by the New Zeal 
Government for the instruction of the Maori children, there were 
peas schools in Australasia at the close of the 1896. The 
in operation in each of the seven colonies will be seen on " 
the table given below, Asa rule, secondary edueation is provi 
private institutions, and the figures quoted may be taken as re i 
Primary schools; but in New South Wales there are five high sc 
which it is customary to include with the others. The d 
schools in New Zealand are excluded from the returns — 





Colony. 





New South Wales. 
Victoria ... 
Queensland 

uth Australia 
aS Australia ., 
Tass 


Ib ns 
New Zealand 





Tn all the colonies, with the exception of Victoria, there hax 
steady increase in the number of State schools during the past 
years. In Victoria the reverse has been the case, for since 1891 the 
number in operation has decreased from 2,233 to 1,886. This i 
result of a scheme of retrenchment, initiated at that time, by 
there has been an amalgamation of schools in lange centres of 
tion ; and in other districts schools have been closed and the: 
veyed to other institutions at the cost of the State. Under the fi 
part of this scheme no fewer than 69 schools have been converted 
adjuncts to others in the neighbourhood, at an estimated annual 
of £43,900, At these adjuncts—which are not included in the: 

‘of schools set down in the table—instruction is now imparted 

n, in junior classes. The system of conveyance, b 
into operation under the second part of the scheme, has been the m 
of closing 241 schools, an allowance being made by the State to par 
to defray the cost of conveyance of their children to schools furthe 
removed from their place of abode. After deducting the cost of com 
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‘ites the net annual saving to the State is estimated at £14,170. 
though, in comparison with 1895, the number of schools in operation 
diminution which has been characteristic of the last five 
oe ri the number of localities served in 1896 actually showed an 
increase during the twelve months, the explanation being the conversion 
‘of anumber of full-time into part-time schools, two of which are regarded 
as equivalent to one school, and so enumerated by the department. 
759 schools in Queensland include 385 State schools, and 374 
* provisional” schools, as they are termed, to the administration and 
maintenance of which the Government make @ capitation grant, equal 
to the average cost per head of children attending State schools. No 
fewer than 64 of these provisional schools have a permanent average 
daily attendance beyond the number of thirty, which justifies the estal 
lishment of a State school ; and the non-substitution of State schools 
for these overgrown provisional schools is no doubt due to the fact 
that the inhabitants of a district have to find one-fifth of the cost of 
such schools before the work can proceed. For Western Australia, the 
returns for years prior to 1896 included State-aided denominational 
schools. From these establishments the Government subsidy was 
withdrawn at the end of 1895, and thenceforth they were placed out- 
side the sphere of the operations of the Education Department. This 
point should be borne in mind when comparing the figures with those 
iven for previous years, otherwise the extension of public instruction 
in that colony would seem to be incommensurate with the growth of 
population, Asx a matter of fact, the progress has been rapid, and 
17 new State schools were opened in 1896, 
As shown in the previous table, the rotal number of teachers em- 
‘ed in the 7,809 State schools was 15,598—7,028 males and 8,570 
les exclusive of sewing-mistresses, of whom there were 67 in New 
South Wales, 385 in Victoria, 32 in South Australia, 21 in Western 
Australia, and 191 in New Zealand. New South Wales is the only 
where employment ix afforded to greater number of male 
teachers in comparison with females ; in all the other provinces there is 
a large preponderance of female instructors. In most of the colonies 
jon is made for the training of teachers. In New South Wales, 
the Fort-street Training School for male students had 26 students in 
in 1896, 16 of whom held full-scholarships, 9 UistPece nears; 
and 1 attended at his own expense; while at the Hurlstone Training 
School for female students there were 29 students in residence, 15 of 
whom held full-scholarships, 10 half-scholarships, and 4 attended at 
their own charge, Special classes for the training of pupil-teachers in 
Melbourne and suburbs are carried on at the Working Men's College. 
Th 1896 there were 269 students in attendance at these classes, namely, 
90 in Class ITT, 116 in Class TT, and 123 in Class I. There were 17 
students in the training college in South Australia. In New Zealand, 
the Education Boards of North Canterbury and Otago have institutions 
for the training of teachers. 
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Esrotmext at Stare Scroons. 


‘The gross enrolment of pupils at the State schools of Australasia 
during 1896 was 845,114; while the net enrolment, or the number of 
distinct children, came to 727,052, forming 16-98 per cent. of the mean 
population. In most of the colonies the net enrolment is obtained 
in an empirical manner—by deducting « certain i 
12 per cont.) from the gross figures ; but in Victoria the netual 
are found by the Education Department. The appended table gives 
the gross and net enrolment for each colony. During the last five yeas 
there has been an increase of 5-96 per cent. in the net enrolmentat the 
State schools of Australasia, Of the individual colonies, the large’ 
proportional increase has taken place in Western Australia, wher, 
excluding the State«ided denominational schools, it reached 15261 per 
cent. In South Australia the increase has been 27-29 per cent. ; and 
in Queensland, 20-35 per cent. For New Zealand, Tasmania, and New 
South Wales, the increase has becn respectively 9°63 per ognt., S43per 
cent, and 275 per cent. ‘The only colony which exhibits a diminution 
in the number of scholars in State schools since 1891 is Victoria, where 
the number has fallen from 253,469 to 235,617, or to the extent of 704 
percent. Reference has already been made to the policy of retrench- 
ment adopted in that colony. The decline in the number of childne 
attending school is attributable to this cause, In onder to 
diture on additional buildings as much as possible, children ‘below the 
statutory school age of six years have been excluded, ax well as shoe 
above the age of thirteen who have gained a certificate of standard 
proficiency. The actual number of children of the statutory age ia 

attendance has rather increased + 


Colony. 





Now South Wales 
Victoria 
Queenslan’ 

South J 





It will be seen that the largest percentage of the population 
at State schools was to be found in New Zealand, and the 
Western Australia. Such a comparison, however, is of very dittle yalos 
because the proportion which the children of school age bear to the 
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of aborigines. Still, whon full allowance has been made on this seore, 
the percentage is much higher than is found in any other colony. ‘Ths 
“Native” schools in New Zealand, of which the number was 74, hai 
a teaching-staff of 136, exclusive of 16 sewing-mistresses, in 1896, with 
an enrolment of 2,862 and an average attendance of 2,220 scholars, and 
the expenditure on the schools during the year amounted to £18,603, 
Of the children who received instruction at these institutions, 77 per 
cent. were Maori, 9 per cent. were half-caste, and 14 per cent. were 
Evropean or, in the words of the Minister of Education, “ inclining to 
the European ” race. 


Cosr or Prtany Epveartiox. 


‘The official reports of the various colonies show that during the 
1896 the cost of administration and maintenance of the State sel of 
Australasia was £1,984,870, while the revenue from fees, rents, sales of 
books, etc., amounted to £101,589, leaving a net cost to the State of 
£1,853,281, excluding a sum of £181,740 expended on school premises 
Assistance to private schools where primary or secondary education is 
given is not included in these figures. The expensitins for each of the 
colonies will be found below, In the case of New Zealand, the amounts 
given in the table represent the disbursements of the Education Boards, 
and not the actual capitation grant received from the Government 
during 1896, as the former figures more accurately represent the cost of 
the State schools for the twelve months. From the total cost to the 
State in that colony, the receipts from the Education Reserves, £37,160, 
have not been deducted, as the capitation grant is now reduced by an 
amount equivalent to the rents derived from these reserves, so that 
practically they are paid into the Consolidated Revenue. ‘The figures 
do not give the whole expense to the State, as most of the principal 
teachers enjoy residences for which no rent charge is made. Im the 
case of New South Wales, the annual value of these residences 
£35,000 -— 





Expended on. | Net 
Cen Administration | Meceipts from | Cost to State, 
i 1d Foes, Kents, &,| excluding 
Premises. 





E £ 
New South Wales... 504,555 7 519,689 
Victoria® . ‘| 583,273 
Queensland 
South Aust 
Western Austral 
‘Tasmania 
New Zealand 


Australasia .. 1,984,870 | 101,589 | 1,889,281 
~* Year ending 30th June, 1697. 
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In the colonies of Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, primary education is free; in the other three colonies a small 
fee is charged, but, as will be seen from the table, the revenue derived 
from this source is very small in Tasmania and Western Australia. In 
New South Wales the fee charged ia 3d. per week for each child, the 
sum payable by one family being limited to one shilling; and the 
receipts amount to a considerable sum annually, totalling £74,866 in 
1896. Free education is, of course, given to those children whose 
parents cannot afford to pay for thom, and the number of children 
80 treated during last year was 28,420—equal to 11:29 per cent. of 
the gross enrolment of distinct pupils. In Tasmania, the teachers 
are allowed to retain the bulk of the fees collected, their salaries 
Being fixed accordingly. ‘Thus, in 1896, the fees amounted to £9,794, 
of which the Government took £1,134, as shown above, and the 
teachers retained the balance of £8,660. In the smaller schools the 
fees go wholly to the teacher, und in the larger the State takes a small 
share where the amount received is moderate, but a more substantial part 
where the fees amount to hundreds per annum. Free education is, as 
in New South Wales, granted in cases of necessity, and for this purpose 
free public schools were established in Hobart and Launceston ; but as 
it was considered that this system affixed a brand of panperism to the 
thikdren making use of them, they have now been abolished, and the 
pupils find free education at the ordinary schools. ‘The other colony 
where a fee is still charged for primary education is Western Australia; 
but there free instruction is granted for s number of reasons, such as 
inability to pay the fee, living over a mile from the nearest school, and 
having made over 400 half-day atvendances in the previous year; and 
in 1896, out of @ gross enrolment of 9,008 pupils, free education was 
granted to 3,006, of which inability to pay the fee was assigned in only 
741 cases. Further, the Secretary of Education has recommended the 
abolition of fees in the case of all children under 14 years of age, The 
Teceipts, amounting to £2,353, set down in the above table, consisted 
exclusively of fees. 

Although primary instruction is free in Victoria, South Australia, 
and New Zealand, yet Queensland is the only colony where no fees 
were received in 1896; but, as pointed out on a previous page, the 
State receives contributions from local districts towards the construction 
of school buildings, the amount of such contributions in 1896 being 
£2,905. In Victoria fees are charged for instruction in extra subjects, 
such as book-keeping, shorthand, algebra, Euclid, French, Latin, and 
science. During last year extra subjects were taught in 128 schools, 
and the fees collected represent £1,780 of the sum of £5,817 shown 
above, the balance consisting of £3,435 derived from the sale of 
departmental publications, and £602 from rents, which, although not 
applied towards the reduction of the departmental expenditure by the 
Government, has been so treated here. In South Australia the 
receipts during 1896 included £7,295 from rents, £3,835 from mile of 
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books and school material, and £2,633 from fees. Towards the revenue 
from fees, the Advanced School for Girls contributed £1,400, the 
balance of £1,233 representing fees which were payable in 1896 by 
pupils in the fifth class who had passed. the standard of education, but 
which have now been abolished by the new Minister for Education 
The receipts of £3,623 in New Zealand were made up of fees, donations, 
rents, sales, ete., received by the Education Boards, and represent 
the whole local contributions. 

Tt will be scon from the above table that, excluding the expenditure 
‘on school premises, the net cost of public instruction in Australasia in 
1896 was £1,$83,281. This is equivalent to £3 lis. for each child in 
average attendance during the year; while, if the expenditure am 
buildings is taken into account, the amount reaches £4 2s. 2d per 
child. The figures for each of the seven colonies are presented below:— 





| Net Cost to Statey’per sebobartn 
average attcadanon, 


| Exctalling Seboet | Including School 
aia a 





£n a 
New South Wales aut 
Vietoria .. 42.2 
Queensland 3.610 
South Australia wi 
Western Australia. ° 413 4 
‘Tasinania.. 2 7 
New Zealand. 316 8 


Bewe 


uous en ee 


oete 


| 





Australasia .......2002:0+ 315 0 


* 
» 








In the matter of expenditure per child in avernge attendance, New 
South Wales now occupies a medium position, although « fow 
back the cost of public instruction in that colony was higher than in 
any of the other provinces. Careful retrenchment has been effected in 
the department, without impairing the efficiency of the service. Must 
of the colonies, however, show a reduction in their expenditure on 
education. Comparing the first with the last year of the quinquonmal 
period ended 1896, thore has been a reduction in the expenditure om 
administration and maintenance equal to 7s. 4d. per child in a 
attendance in New South Wales, £1 la. 5d. in Vietoria, 14s. 11d. in 
Queensland, and 5s. 2d. in South Australia. 





of scholarships 
ee ead ios thn Uinivaasi is inexistence, In 
i were successful at these examinations. Fifty-seven. 
ips and 41 bursaries for High and 
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the State to these institutions to the end of 1896 was £226,535. The 
scholarships at these schools annually awarded by the Government to 
State school pupils were formerly 128 in number, In 1896, 279 children 
presented themselves for examination, and 95 boys and 33. girls were 
successful, The total number of State scholars attending grammer 
schools in that year was 231, of whom 169 were boys and 62 were 


girls. In 1897 it was thought desirable to make some changes in the 
system, with the object, first, of bestowing the echolarships only 
children possessed of more than ordinary ability ; second, of alg 
the successful candidates to select the school at which they wished t 
study ; third, of granting additional aid in cases where it was necessary 
for the child to leave home in order to attend school, and the 

were unable to pay for his maintenance except under their own roof; 
and, fourth, of granting some encouragement tostudents at i 
Colleges. With these objects in view, it has been decided in futare to 
grant, instead of 128 scholarships at specified schools, 36 scholarships 
providing free education at any grammar school ; 8 bursaries, providing 
free education at any grammar school, with an allowance for Board act 
exceeding £30 per annum ; and 4 bursaries, providing free board and 
instruction as resident students at Gatton Agricultural College. ‘The 
are all tenable for a period of three years. 

In South Australia the Advanced School for Girls was attended by 
110 pupils in 1896. The fees amounted to £1,400, and the expendi: 
ture to £1,200, so that there was a profit on the year’s transactions of 
£200. There are four bursaries for this school annually awarded to 
State school pupils, Scholarships to public schools, six in number, are 
also awarded annually by the State, as well as nine University scholar 
ships, namely, three entrance scholarships, three first-year und 
scholarships, and three second-year undergraduate scholarships. In 
Western Australia there is a high school for boys at Perth, which 
subsidised by the Government to the amount of £500 annually. Is 
1896 the number of pupils on the roll was 124, and the ave 
attendance was 101. Two State scholarships for this school, valued at 
£75 cach and tenable for three years, are awarded annually, ‘The 
Government also offers annually ten bursaries of the value of S10 
children attending the elementary schools of the colony—five to boys 
and five to girls. In Tasmania a syatem of exhibitions was at ont 
time in force, but none have been granted since 1893. New Zealand 
has 24 incorporated or endowed secondary schools, with a 
teaching staff of 152, and a visiting staff of 49. At the end of 1896 
there were 2,614 pupils on the rolls, of whom all but 168 were over 
12 years of age. For that year the receipts amounted to £57,043, in- 
cluding £26,935 derived from interest on investments and rents of 
reserves, and £22,451 from fees. These schools, it should be noted, are 
not supported directly by the State. Some have endowments of Innd, 
and others receive aid from the rents derived from the Education 
Reserves administered by the School Commissioners. 





ATTENDANCE AT PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


Parvate ScHoors. 

At the end of 1896 there were 2,774 private schools in Australasia, 
i total teaching staff estimated at 8,057. The total number of 
ils on the rolls was 151,009, and the aver attendance, 117,049, 
low will be found the figures for the individual colonies. For the 
st time, the returns for Western Australia include those schools which 
assisted by the State, and from which the Government subsidy 
#8 withdrawn at the end of 1895. Prior to 1896 these schools were 

cluded in the returns of the Department of Education:— 





| Barotment. 


Average 
Percentage attendance, 


‘Total. 








* Eatimated, 


In New South Wales there has been « large increase in private 
thools during the past five years. Since 1891 the number of schools 
increased from 704 to 893, and the enrolment from 45,018 to 53,967. 
the private schools in the colony, 293 are Roman Catholic, as 
1 with 51 connected with the other Churches, while 549 are 
tional ; but of the scholars enrolled, more than two-thirds— 
6,552—are in attendance ‘at Roman Catholic schools, while 3,099 attend 
arch of England schools ; 543, schools belonging to other denomina- 
; and 13,773, the undenominational schools. Since 1891 the Le 
the Roman Catholic schools have increased by 19 per cent., which 
rathor less than the general rate of increase. Many of thi 
are institutions of a high class, Only one—the Sydney Grammar 
cl is assisted by the State, which provides a statutory endowment 
au 500 per annum. In 1896 the staff of this school consisted of 17 
hers ; the total enrolment was 458; the average enrolment, 378 ; 
d the average daily attendance, 362. The receipts for the year 
btalled £8,163, of which £6,550 represented fees; while the expendi- 
une was £7,865. 
‘The increase in the enrolment in the private schools of Victoria 
g the last five years has not been great, only amounting to 2,200. 
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Of the is private schools in Queensland, the pri 
mar schools, which are situated at Brishane, Ipswich, 
hampton, Townsville, and Toowoomba. Tn each of the first 


towns there are two schools—one for girls and one for boys. Tn 1896 
the teaching staff of the grammar schools consisted of 50 permanent 
and 16 visiting teachers; the aggregate number of pupils on the roll: 
was 797; and the average daily attendance, 698. As 
mentioned, each of the ten schools receives an annual grant of £1,000 
from the State. During 1896 the total receipts amounted to £23,494, 
and the e liture to £22,689, of which, malatiog and capitation fees 
absorbed £13,995, 


‘There is no special information available with respect to the private 
schools in South Australia, In Western Australia the principal private 
institution is the Perth High School for Boys, which receives Bey Sen 
subsidy of £500 from the Government. The school is under the super- 
vision of a Board of Governors. In 1896 the teaching staff numbered 
5; the total number of pupils enrolled was 124, of whom 22 were 


boarders; and the average daily attendance was 101. The neoeipts for 
the year amounted to £1,909, and the expenditure to £1,846. 

Included with the 186 private schools in Tasmania are 13 —, 
schools and colleges, 6 of which are undenominational in ry 
3 are connected with the Church of England, 2 with the Roman Catholic 
Church, | with the Wesleyan Church, and 1 with the Society of Briemit 
‘There were 92 permanent teachers at these institutions in 1896, ap 
accommodation was provided for 2,252 students. The average attend 
ance during the year was 1,452, of whom 461 were of the age of 10 
years and upwards, As in New South Wales, the majority of the 
pupils at private institutions in New Zealand are enrolled at the Romaa 
Catholic Schools, In 1896 the number of schools to this 
denomination was 115, at which 9,590 scholars were with an 
average daily attendance of 8,240. 


Srate axp Private Scnoors. 


As almost the whole of the children sce oe the schools a 
Australasia are over 5 and under 15 years of age, that period may! 
taken as the school age of the colonies ; and i aot Shares 
tion which the children of such ages bear to the total is the 
same now as it was when the last census was taken in 1891, there were | 
1,001,050 children of-school age in Australasia in 1896, while 878,061 
pupils were enrolled in the State and private schools. ‘The estimated 
number of children of school age and the net enrolment of scholars in 
each province will be found below. It should not be forgotten, however, 
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- a i the of some o the colonies has 
rably cf uring the lew years. It is quite obvious, 
r instance, that the Pereintagabanivines must be very much less 
in Western Australia than it was in 189), while the proportion in 
her colonies must be higher, on nccount of the departure of many 
fead-winners in search of employment. Some allowance has been 
ade on this account ; but they are changes which are not accurately 
minable at the present time, and should be kept in view when 
‘ing the following figures :— 


Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria. 





055 per cent. of the net enrolment, are, on an average, in daily 
endance. There is, it will be seen, great room for improvement in 
est of the colonies in the attendance at school of children of ayes at 
(hich they might very well be receiving instruction. Of course, many 
tech children are exempt by law from school attendance, the maximum 
hool age in Queensland, for instance, being 12 years. Compared 
h the total population of each colony, the proportion of children 
d was ax follows :— 


Net Enrolment 
por omt, of Population. 


New Sonth Wales 


‘This shows a net school enrolment in Australasia of rather more than 
in every five imhubitants—a proportion as favourable as that of 


he number of children attending school has ‘increased at a far 
er rate than the actual number of children of school age, showing 
the advantages of education have been of late years more within the 
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reach of the masses than formerly. The number of children 
school in various yeara since 1861 was as follows :— 


a2130 
» 670,776 
. 803,800 
- 878,061 
From 1861 to 1896 the children of school age increased by 306 
cent., but the number of children in attendance at school increased by 
no less than 575 per cent. during the same period. . 


Univensiry Epvcarion. 


The advance of education is hardly more clearly indicated by t 
institution and success of Colleges and Universities than is the p 
of wealth or the attainment of leisure. In Australia the 
attempts to provide for what may be termed the luxuries of educ 
tion were made in New South Wales in 1852, and in Victoria 
1855, when the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne respec 
wore established. No other colony of Australasia was at 
sufficiently advanced in wealth and population to follow the 
thus set; but New Zealand in 1870, South Australia in 1) 
Tasmania in 1890, each founded a University. In all c 
Universities are in part supported by grants from the public 
in part by private endowments and the foes paid by students, 

Tho Government endowment, lecture fees, and income from ofl 
sources, received by the Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and fi 
Universities in 1896, were as follow :— 


University. orsmment | Lecture Fees. 





£ £ 
11,400 8171 
12.950 15,359 
3,201 4,064 
2,500 nz 





Tn addition to the above annual endowment, the Adelaide University 
has received a perpetual endowment of 50,000 acres of land from the 
Government of South Australia, The University of New Zealand has 
a statutory grant of £3,000 a year from Government, and an 
income of about £2,500 from degree and examination feos Of the 
affiliated colleges, Auckland University College is in receipt of @ statutory 

tof £4,000 a year from Government. ‘The University of Otago 
lerives a sum of about £5,500 annually from rents of reserves. . 
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The number of students attending loctures in 1896 is shown below. 
In New Zealand the students keep their terms principally at the 
University of Otago, the Canterbury College, and the Auckland 
University College. In addition tothe 16 unmatriculated students who 
attended classes at the University of Sydney in 1896, there were 396 
persons who attended extension lectures during the year :— 





Students attending Lectures, 
University. 


Not 
Matriculated, utes. | ‘Total. 





Sydney 16 bt 
132 668 
215 320 
247 677 
9 Er 
619 





Attached to the University of Sydney there ave three denomi- 
Rational colleges for male students, and a fourth, undenominational in 
its character, for female students. In Melbourne there are three 
Mflilinted denominational colleges, one of which contains a hall for 
the accommodation of female students. In Adelaide and Hobart there 
are no affiliated colleges attached to the University; and in New 
Zealand the University itself is an examining and not a teaching body, 
the students keeping their terms at three undenominational colleges at 

in, Christchurch, and Auckland, besides several smaller institu- 
tions which have supplied a few graduates, 

The Australasian Universities are empowered to grant the same 
ogres as the British Universities, with the exception of degrees in 
Di py. In all the Universities women have now been admitted 
to the corporate privileges extended to male students; and at the 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide Universities this includes qualifying 
fir degrees in medicine. 

‘The number of degrees conferred by the five Universities, including 
those bestowed on graduates admitted ad ewndem gradum, is as follows :— 


Sydney... - a ~ 1471 
Melbourne + 2,452 
Adelaide vo... . 304 
New Zealand . 146 
“Tasmania... os “4 


and there are over 1,500 students qualifying for degrees at the present 
time. 
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‘Technical instruction is “eee in nearly all the 
Auzstralasian colonies, as well as in many other parts 

there is every probability that casieanaals in such anatbets ‘will 
long be still further extended. The State expenditure on this i 
branch of education, in five out of the six colonies where te 
instruction is given, will be found below ; similar information for 
Australia is not available :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria... 
Queensland. 
‘Tasmania .. 


New Zealand ee 1,088 


In New South Wales, during the year 1878, a sum of £2, 
granted by Purliament towards the orgunisntion of a ‘Technical 
“ey for five years the work of the jnstitution was carried on in 
tion with the Sydney School of Arts. In 1883, however, a Board 
inted by the Government to take over its management, and 
‘nical Tinieal College thenceforth became a State institution. Towands | 
aa of 1889 the Board was dissolved, and the institution came 
the direct control of the Minister of Public Instraction, Coll 
which, with the Technological Museum, is housed in a fine b 
Ultimo, Sydney, is open to hoth malo and female students. B 
technical schools have been established in the suburbs of Sydney 
in many of the country districts, and technical instruction is also gi 
in some of the public schools, In 1896 there were 200 technical classe 
in operation, of which 83 were held in Sydney and suburbs, 97 ree, I 
country districts, and 20 in connection with the public schools 
enrolinent at these classes was 7,119, namely, 3,880 in in See 
suburbs, 2,285 in the country districts, and 924 at the pul 
The number of individual students under instruction during bere | 
In 1896 a Technical College was opened at Newcastle,” 
a new College at Bathurst in June, 1898, During the year the 
ture by the Government on technical education amounted to £24,815, 
of which £20,976 was expended on the Technical College and braneli 
schools, and £3,839 on account of Technological Museums Fees to the 
amount of £3,611 were received from the students. | 
Technical education in Victoria has extended idly, but while the 
Government of South Wales has wholly borne the cost of this branch 
of instruction, that of Victoria has received great assistance from le 
munificeneo, the Hon. F. Ormond, M.L.C., hiving given £15, 
assist in the establishment of a Working Men's College. Avan ke 
of 1896 there were 18 Schools of Mines and Technical Schools reeciving | 
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id from the State. * This number is less than that of the previous year, 
Qeansequence of a decision of the Department to restrict technical 
Qstruction in Melbourne and suburbs to the Working Men's College. 
he total State expenditure during the year was £12,000. 
Technical education has well advanced in South Australia ‘The 
school of Design in Adelaide during 1896 had 354 students on the 
oll, and there were branch schools at Port Adelaide and Gawler with 
Benrolment of 15 and 36 students respectively. The School of Mines 
d Industries, founded in 1889, had an enrolment of 805 students in 
896. Also, manual instruction ix imparted in the public schools, 
In Queensland technical education is active. There are eleven 
fechnical Colleges in existence, for the most part having connection 
ith the Schools of Art. They are situated at Brisbane, South Bris- 
ane, Bundaberg, Charters Towers, Cooktown, Gympie, Mackay, Mary= 
gh, Rockhampton, Townaville, and West End, Brisbane. The 
State its a subsidy of £ for £ of fees contributed by students. In 
{896 the total payments of the State to these institutions amounted to 
22,157. The total receipts of the Colleges during the year reached a 
mot £4,453; andthe expenditure was £53,878, of which salaries of 
d absorbed £2,206, The number of individual students receiving 
ction was 1,501, namely, 782 males and 719 females. Legislative 
powers have been taken for the establishment of a School of Mines, but- 
work has not yet been commenced. 
Th Tasmania the foundations of new Technical Schools were laid in 
in Hobart, and there is a branch school in Launceston. The 
are under the direction of local Boards of Advice, the members. 
{which act directly under the Minister in charge of education. The 
ber of distinct students in 1896 was 334, of whom 115 were under- 
ition at Hobart, and 219 at Launceston. The State aid during the 
was £842. Western Australia is only now extending its educa- 
operations so as to embrace technical education. A site has been 
dand plans are being considered for the erection of a Technical 
ge at Perth. 
Th New Zealand there is a School of Mines in connection with the 
ity of Otago, and other two Schools of Mines in mining districts ; 
pol of Engineering and Technical Science, in connection with the 
Canterbury College; and an Agricultural College at Canterbu: 
he Manual and Technical Elementary Instruction Act of 1895, State 
lid f& granted to classes established for the purpose of imparting 
ion in such branches of science and art as are encournged by 
and Art Department, South Kensington, and the City and 
tailds of London Institute, Workshops have been established in 
Gnnection with some of the public schools, and part of the school day 
jay be given to elementary manual instruction. In connection with 
hé South Kensington Museum and the City and Guilds Institute 
kagttinations, G15 passes were secured in 1896. For the financial year 
ded March, 1897, the expenditure on technical instruction was 


G 
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£1,928, of which £1,832 represented grants in aid 6f n 

At the three mining schools, the number of stadents is ab 
There are 43 students at the Canterbury Agricultural College, 

at the School of Engineering und Technical Science in connection 
the Canterbury College. 


Genxrrat Epucarion. 


Striking evidence of the rapid progress made ey these oo 
regard to education ix afforded by a comparison of the educational st 
of of the people as disclosed by the four census enumerations of 
1871, 1881, and 1891. In those years the numbers who could ‘read: 
and write, read only, and who were unable to read were as follow — 





Ba Gee 


ite 
as Gan FG Hie 


Sor ont | 1.507 | 196,718 
49,72 | 40/555 | 13,081 


se 





071 
wa 9) 74,340 | 19407 





‘The figures in the preceding table refer to the total popal 
the ate of illiterates is therefore swollen by the inclusion of: 
under school-going age. If the population over 5 years of age 
sidered in comparison with the total population, the remo for 
whole of Australasia will be as follow :— 





Whole Population, 


Dogree of Education, > ——| 
1861. asm. | 188i. a.| 1301, 


Read and write | 730,456)1.217 a, 996 90,87 ns 
Read only 30) "100, 202) “ter, toa| "139,702 
Cannot read 8} 08,861] 689,087] 739, 


HOME Fae czisss 
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following table affords a comparison of the number of each class 
10,000 of the population for the same periods -— 








Whole Population, | Population over 5 years of aye. 


| 5 vst, | 16, vn. | ren. | 189. 1301. 
i 





58m) 6 A 7,673 | 7,001 7,093 8,970] 8,804 
1,180 ss2| 1,330| 1,188) 39] 308 
2,980 2075] 1619 1,776) 1,011) #09 





10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 19,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 





ill be seen, therefore, that while in 1861 there were only 7,001 
who could read and write out of every 10,000 people over 5 
€ age, the number in 1891 had increased to 8,804, while those 
e totally illiterate had in the same period decreased from 1,619 


ing at the matter still more closely with reference to age, it 
seen that the improvement in education is most marked in the 
the rising generation. The following table shows the degree of 

the ages of Sand 15 years in 1861, 
1881, and 1891, numerically and per 10,000:— 





‘Total between 5 and 18 years. Por 10,000 children, 





asot, | asm I . | ase | ser. | as. 190. 





114,883 | 288,154 | 482,710) 074,012 | 4,037 | 5,011 | 7,008] 7,605, 
65,008 | 102.2016 i area | 3,000] 1,206] 782 
04,237 | 00,996 2,604 | 1,900] 1,070] 1,053 
‘246,628 | 487,456 | 683,047 | 800,082 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 





tion of those able to read and write has, therefore, grown 

(637 to 7,565 in every 10,000 children during the thirty years 
the table covers, while the number of those able to read only in 
‘as not much over one-fourth of what it was in 1861, and the 
illiterate had decreased by more than one-third during the period. 
Register affords further proof of the advance of 

bn, and it has the further advantage of giving annual data, 
he census figures are only ‘svailable for decennial periods. 
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‘The numbers of those who signed the Marriage Register by marks were 
as appended. Where a blank is shown the information is not available. 





as7t. 1881, 


Fes 


4 |r 








73) 708) aa 247} 625] 8,457 
342, 620) 6,896 171] 248 §.780 
1,708| 84} 100) 2.906 
South Australia... L158) .. 2,308 200) 159, 2.55 
Western Australis. | 








Australaats .. 10,878) 

















The percentages for those colonies for which the necessary information 
is available are worked out in the following table — 


Year. Malex Females, ‘Total, 
1850 30°69 26-00 

1068 1640 1349 

oh 66) 638 

212 2a 22) 

163 160 161 


The percentage in 1896 was, therefore, less than one-fifteenth of that 
in 1861, and there is every reason to expect thatin the course of another 
few years it will be still farther diminished. 

The wonderful increase which bas taken place in the quantity of - 

tal matter carried points indirectly to the spread of education. 
Rilowing table shows that while in 1851 only 2,165,000 letters ant 
postcards and 2,150,000 newspapers passed through the Australanill 
Post-offices, these numbers had in 1896 increased to 201,264,900 aad 
113,613,000 respectively :— 

Letters and Postcards. Newspapers, 

ISB. 188,000 2,150,000 

i861 .. ~ 14,061,000 10,941,400 

i ~ 90,435,200 17,252,700 

1,700, 


7 000 
95,879,760 
113,613,000 
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The following are the numbers of letters and newspapers per head 
‘of population in each of the six years mentioned :— 

Letters por Newspapers per 
Inhabitant, Inbatitant, 

1851 47 

1861 us 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1896 470 


Tn 1896 the nomber of letters per inhabitant was ten times, and that 
‘of newspapers more than five and a half times, larger than in 1851. 


Postic Lipnaries. 


Zn all the colonies public libraries have been established. The 
Public Libraries in Melbourne and Sydney are splendid institutions, 
ithe former comparing favourably with many of the libraries in European 
espitals, The following table shows the number of libraries which 
furnished returns, and the number of books belonging to them, for the 
[Iatest year for which information is available :— 

‘No. of No. of 
‘Libraries, Hooks, 
New South Wales 510,000 
1,029,743 
120,883 
242,189 
34,558 
78,075 
409,604 


2,434,052 


Th Western Australia, there are 17 Agricultural Halls, 13 Mechanics’ 
(Mnstitutes, 5 Miners’ Institutes, and 6 Miscellaneous Institutes, as well ns 
Associations mecting in rented premises. The returns, which were 
feollected for the first time in 1896, show that 39 of these institutions 
were “Sean of libraries, containing approximately 19,548 volumes, 
‘The Victoria Public Library in Perth, a Government institution, 
(possesses 15,010 volumes. 
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pees very early days the Australasian colonies have been 
somewhat in the light of a working-man’s paradise, the high rater 
of wages which have generally prevailed and the cheapness of food per 
mitting the enjoyment of a great degree of comfort, if not of luxury, by 
a class which elsewhere knows little of the one and nothing of the 
other ; and even in these times of trade depression and reduced 
it may safely be said that the position of the wage-earner in Australia is 
equal to that occupied by him in any other partof the world. Althoagh 
a high standard of living is not conducive to thrift, saving has gone am 
with great rapidity, notwithstanding the checks which it has received 
from time to time from adverse conditions of the labour market. Some 
idea of the rate and extent of this accumulation of wealth may be 
obtained from the tables showing the growth of deposits with banks 
The banking returns, however, afford in themselves but an i 
view of the picture ; it should also be regarded from the standpoint 
the expenditure of the people. Both of these subjects are dealt with in 
their proper places in this volume, and these evidences of the soil 
condition of the people need not, therefore, be further considered hers 


Newspapers AND Lerrers. 


Few things show more plainly the social superiority of « civilize? 
people than a heavy correspondence and a large distribution of new 
papers. In these respects all the colonies of Australasia have yee 
years been remarkable. In proportion to population it is doal 
whether any country in the world can boust of a larger number or& 
better class of newspapers than they publish. Great advances law 
beon made in this respect since 1871, and the rate of progress, both in 
number and in excellence of production, has been even mort 
between 1881 and the present time. ‘There are no means of 
estimating the number of newspapers actually printed and distribaled 
in the colonies, because the Post-oflice carries but a small proportion 
the circulation. For purposes of comparison with other countries 
however, it may be stated that during the year 1896 no les that 
113,613,000 newspapers passed through the Post-offices of the varidl® 
colonies, giving the large proportion of 26°5 per head of population. It 
the same year the number of letters and post-cards carried 
201,264,900, being 47 for every person in Australasia, An exami 
of the statistics of other countries shows that these colonies stand 





pondence, being only exceeded by the United Kingdom and the United 
states of America per head of population, 


Parks, Museums, ayp Art GALLERIES. 


All the Australasian capitals are liberally supplied with parks and 
| eee In Sydney and suburbs there are parks, squares, 
mblie gardens comprising an area of 3,131 acres, including 530 acres 

1 fad form the Centennial Park. ‘Then there is the picturesque National 
Park, of 36,320 acres, situated about 16 miles from the centre of the 
opolis ; and, in addition to this, an area of 35,300 acres, in the 

ley of the Hawkesbury, has been recently reserved for public recrea- 
fion under the name of Ku-ring-gai Chase. Thus Sydney has two 
tensive and picturesque domains for the enjoyment of the people at 
most equal distances north and south from the city, ang both accessible 
railway. Melbourne has about 5,400 acres of recreation-grounds, 
which about 1,750 acres ure within the city boundaries, 2,850 acres 
the suburban municipalities, and 800 acres outside those munici- 
(alities. Adelaide is surrounded by a broad belt of park lands, and also 
tains a number of squares within the city boundaries, covering alto- 
er an ares of 2,300 acres. Brisbane, Hobart, Perth, and the chief 
fities of New Zealand are algo well provided for in this respect, Tn all 
he colonies large areas of land have been dedicated as public parks, 
ere are fine Botanic Gardens in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, 
laicte, and Hobart, which are included in the areas above referred to, 


U well kept, and reflect great credit upon the communities to which 
| Acer 2 

 Yarious capitals of the colonies, and also some of the prominent 

land towns, are provided with museums for the purposes of instruction 


‘obart there are art galleries catalog) excellent collections of paintings 
(nd statuary. All theso institutions are open to the public free of charge. 


Ponte Cuanirixs, 


One of the most satisfactory features of the social condition of the 
{ustealian communities is the wide distribution of wealth, and the 
basequently small proportion of people who are brought within the 

of want. In the United Kingdom, the richest country of Europe, 
fly nine out of every hundred of the population possess property of 

@ value of £100, while in Australasia the number is not less than 

teen, and the violent contrast between the rich and the poor which 
llots the civilization of the old world is not observable in these young 

es. It is, unfortunately, only too plain that a certain amount of 
ty does exist in the colonies; but there is « complete absence of 





ditions which characterize the lives of so many millions in 1 
from which there is absolutely no possibility of cecape ‘No poor 
is levied in Australasia, the assistance granted by the State being: 
tendered to able-bodied men who find themselves out of employn 
times of depression, and taking the form of payment, in money or i 
rations, for work done by them. a 
The chief efforts of the authorities, as regards charity, are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal compani and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the eare of the 
imbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private institutions for the 
cure of the sick and injured and the amelioration of want. Even where 
the State grants aid for philanthropic purposes the of the 
institutions supervising the expenditure is in private 
addition to State-aided institutions there are numerous charities 
maintained by private subscriptions, whose efforts for the relief of thas 
whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has afllicted are beyond all praise 
‘The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways—tirs, 
by means of Orphanages, Industrial Schools, and Reformatories, whick 
take care of children who have been abandoned by their natural 
ians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
parents, to be so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime; mtd 
second, by sequestering children who have already committed crimé, 
or whose parents or guardians find themselves unable to control them 
Although a century has elapsed since settlement commenced it 
Australasia, its resources are by no means developed, and 
men are at work far away from the home comforts of 
from home attendance in case of sickness or injury. ae 
therefore absolutely essential under the conditions of life im tho ruml 
districts of the colonies, and they are accordingly found im every 
important country town. Below will be found the number of 
in each colony, with the number of indoor patients treated during 
1896, and the total expenditure for the same year. Ui i 
the South Australian returns are defective, as will be seen by the mi? 
appended to the table :— 


Colony. ompitas. | !mtooratont| spentare 








New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland , 
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All the colonies possess institutions for the care of the insane, which 
under Government control, The treatment meted out to the inmates 
that dictated by the greatest humanity, and the hospitals are fitted 
hall the conveniences and appliances which modern science points 
a8 most calculated to mitigate or remove the affliction from which 
#6 unfortunate people suffer. The following table shows the number 
insane patients under treatment in the asylums of each colony 
1896, the total expenditure on hospitals for the insane during the 
iF, and the avy expenditure per inmate under treatment, The 
istion of insanity is treated farther on in this chapter :— 








amounts expended on Destitute Asylumsand Benevolent Societies 
mot be separated from other items of expenditure in some of the 
nies, As far as they can be ascertained they are given in the 
lowing table, together with the number of inmates of the various 
flums at the end of 1896, except in the case of Victoria, for which 
ony the returns are made out to the 30th June of that year — 





Colony. | Inmates. | Brpenditors 





New South Wales .. 
Victoria 





‘A libural amount of out-door relief is given in all the Australasian 
feaics, the expenditure on which is included in the amounts given for 
tstitute Asylums and Benevolent Societies. The expenditure of the 

pments of the Australasian colonies in connection with all forms 
relief and in aid of hospitals and other charitable institutions, so 
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far as is shown by the imperfect returns, amounted in 1896 to abo 
£600,000 ; adding to this the amount of private subscriptions, 
poor and the unfortunate have benefited during the year to the ex 
of over £1,000,000. This sum, though not excessive in propot 

the population, may yet appear large in view of the general 

the colonies, which should preclude the necessity of so many 
‘assistance ; and there is the risk that the par Pee 

en the growth of the pauper element, for whil uarte 
Ses foo are 80 accessible iditee who are disinclined to work are t 

to live at the public expense. 


Crime. 


Th all the colonies proceedings against a person accused of an 
may be initiated either by the arrest of the culprit or by sun 
him to appear before a magistrate. Serious offences, of courst, am 
rarely dealt with by process of summons; but, on the other hand, it # 
not uncommon for a person to be apprehended on a very trivial charge, 
and this circumstance should not be forgotten in dealing ‘with arrests 
by the police, which are unusually numerous in some of the colonies 
Unfortunately, it is not easy to say how far the police of one eal 
are disposed to treat offenders with such consideration aa to pi 
against them by summons, and how far those of another colony ae 
content to adopt similar action ; for in most of the provinces the resonit 
do not draw a distinction between the two classes of cases ; and im the 
table given on page 108, showing the number of persons charged beer 
magistrates in each colony during the year 1896, offenders who wee 
summoned to appear are included with those arrested, e in the 
case of Victoria, whose criminal statisties seem to deal only with arrest 
Tt is likewise difficult to make a true comparison between the 
colonies in the matter of the prevalence of crime, for there are ai 
of circumstances which must considerably affect the criminal retire 
and modify their meaning. ‘The first of these, of course, is the quesila 
of the strength of the police force and its ability to cope with lie 
lessness, which must be decided chiefly by the proportion of unde 
crime which takes place in the colonies. The poliey adopted by thr 
chief of police in regard to trivial breaches of the public peace and 
other minor offences against good order must also be taken ie 
consideration ; and then there are considerable differences between tht 
criminal codes of the colonies, and in the number of local enactment 
breaches of which form a large proportion of the minor offences takes 
before the Courts. Also, when the returns of the lower Courts are lait 
aside and the convictions in superior Courts taken up, the 
is affected by the jurisdiction of the magistrates who d the 
prisoners. In New South Wales, for example, the jurisdiction of 
lower Courts is limited to imprisonment for six months, except it 
regard to cases brought under one or two Acts of Parliament, such # 
the Chinese Restriction Act, prosecutions under which are yery fo} 
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while in Victoria a large number of persons are every year sentenced in 

istrates’ Courts to imprisonment for terms ranging from six months 
to years. It is apparent, therefore, that in any comparison drawn 
between the number of convictions in the superior Courts of New 
South Wales and of Victoria, the former colony must appear to great 
disadvantage. 

An investigation into the differences between the law of New South 
Wales and of Victoria in respect to the jurisdiction of magistrates 
discloses some important results, Under the Victorian Crimes Act of 
1890, 54 Victoriw No. 1,079, it is provided by section 67 that Justices 
may try persons under sixteen years of age for the offence of simple 
larceny or for any offence punishable as simple larceny no matter what 
the value of the property in question may be, and persons over sixteen 
years of age where the property snid to have been stolen is not of 

iter value than £2; and it is further provided by the same section 

t if upon the hearing of such a charge the Justices shall be of opinion 
that there are circumstances in the case which render it inexpedient to 
inflict any punishment, they shall have power to dismiss the charge 
without proceeding to a conviction. This provision, it is needless to 
say, is likely to materially reduce the number of convictions for larceny 
im Victoria. In New South Wales, on the other hand, the law does 
nob give Justices any such power. In every caso where the offence is 
proved they must convict the accused person, although in the case of 
offenders under the age of sixteen years they may discharge the con- 
‘YVicted person on his making restitution, or in other cases deal with him 
under the First Offenders’ Act and suspend the sentence; but in all 
Such cases the conviction is placed on record and is accounted for in the 
‘criminal statistics of the colony. Section 69 of the same Victorian Act 
gives Justices power to deal with any case of simple larceny, or of larceny 
a8 a clerk or servant, or of stealing from the person, when the accused 
plead guilty, the punishment being imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding twelve months; whil New South Wales the law does not 
give Justices the power to deal with such cases when the property alleged 
to have been stolen exceeds the value of £20. This section must there- 
fore tend to materially reduce the number of cases committed for trial 
in Victoria for the offences mentioned, although in all such cases the 
Justices may commit the accused person if they think fit to do so. 
ore, it is provided by section 370 of the Crimes Act of 1890 

that suspected persons who have been convicted of capital or transport- 
ble felony elsewhere and are found in Victoria may be arrested and 
sentenced to imprisonment for three years in the case of a male, and for 
one year in the case of afemale, Sucha protective provision is in force 
in some of the other provinces as well as in Victoria, and its absence 
in New South Wales has made that colony the chosen refuge of 
many of the criminals of the other colonies; for there they may lay 
their plots in peace and enjoy immunity from arrest until ‘the police 
discover some proof of their complicity in fresh crime or can charge them 
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may be punished. These statements all 

respects the criminal statistics of the i 
other; and an investigation as to the state of the criminal la 
various colonies is proceeding, in order to see how far the dif 
modify the criminal statistics. 

During the iad 1896, as far as can be gathered, 141, evens 
were charged before magistrates in Australasia, 106,192 being: q 
convicted and 31,669 discharged, while 3,573 were coneaat 
returns of each of the seven colonies will be found below. ey 
be explained that in the case of New Zealand penn A 
each charge is counted as a separate person. 
sourst, tells against those colonies ; while in Victoria the returns 
deal with arrested persons, no record being published of the summ 
cases dealt with in that colony :— 





‘Summarity dealt with, 
Committed, 


charged, | = 





(56,498 | 
22,787 
18,692 





Taking the whole of Australasia, rather more than thie 
persons AS of every thousand were charged before 
the year 1896—a figure which compares favourably with the 
previous years, Only three colonies—Western Australia, New 
Wales, and Queensland—exceed the average amount of disorder 
crime as disclosed by the police court returns. The very large 
tion of adult males to the population of the former colony, 
present industrial conditions, place it, of course, in quite an 
position ; while in Queensland and New South Wales there are greater 
flouting populations, from the ranks of which a 
offenders is drawn, than in the other colonies which have better 
The province with the least disorder and crime is South Aut 


the persons answering to charges in the lower Courts only form 18:98 per | 





, 111-36, 43°87, and 40-08 per 
0 ‘Weatern  Asraltay. hansen on hays NA 
fe thaé chore has boen a lar influx of criminals from the eastern 
Tue following table shows the propartion of persons charged 


magistrates h colony a the also the percent- 
othe penne isha, auch sipoens “a 


and ‘committed to the whole 








|will be seen from the above table that out of every hundred 
ged before magistrates in Australasia in 1896, 97-47 were sum- 
dealt with, 22°39 being discharged and 75:08 convicted, while 
2:53 were committed to higher courts. The colony with the highest 
e of cases summarily disposed of-and the smallest proportion 
mmittals was Tasmania ; while in Victoria, although the magistrates 
have a much wider jurisdiction than in New South Wales and some 
other colonies, the lowest proportion of cases summarily dealt with 
d with South Australia, This was without doubt due to the fact 
3 cases, Which usually cover minor 
ii colony, Asa 
of fact, the Victorian returns should show very high percentage 
summarily disposed of ; for an inspection of the statistics dis- 
seg facb that, owing to this wider jurisdiction, the magistracy of 
ny, in 1896, sentenced 8 persons to Spates imprisonment, 
0 periods between one year and two years, and 311 to terms of six 
and under one year. Many of these persons, had they been 


Tin, Vactorin, point to be noted is that, mext to Western 
ietoria has the largest proportion of discharges, and if 
a8 untenabl t lice in that colon: 

be dismissed ble that the poli hat colony: 


n to charge persons on insufficient grounds than in the 
colonies, it must be concluded that the magistrates of Victoria 
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deal more leniently with accused ns than is the case 
indeed, it has already been shown the Crimes Act of 1890 
for the discharge without conviction of found guilty of 
offences. The lowest proportion of disc is to be found . 
South Wales, which also has the highest percentage of 
convictions ; and the figures testify to the stringency with 
criminal laws are administered in the colony. 

OF the 141,434 persons brought before magistrates during 
1896, only 19-2 per cent. were charged with offences which ean fai 
be classed as criminal, the overwhelming majority being accused 
drunkenness avd other offences against good order, of lunacy 
vagrancy, and of breaches of Acts of Parliament, why have a tend 
to multiply to a great extent. For present purposes the 
may be divided as in the table given below, esi te pean a 
against property being regarded as serious crime. Of course, among 
the other offenders are to be found a few charged with grave ma 
demeanours, but against these may be put trivial assaults, whieh 
included with crimes against the person :— 





Colony. 





Now South Wales . 


| 141,494 | 10,108 | 16,909 





This examination into the nature of the offences explains ina 
measure the cormparatively unfuvourable position of New Soull Wane) 
as shown by the previous tables; for of the 56,498 nconsed | 
in that colony, the minor offenders numbered ®, S41, or &) a 
cent. No doubt the large number of trivial cases in New 
Wales is accounted for by the greater strictness of police 
tration. Victoria actually shows 83:1 per cent. of minor 
but in consequence of a difference in the tabulation of the returns iit 
position is not nearly so favourable 2 it <ppaies to be on the surface 
In New South Wales, and, it is to be presumed, in ut oC 
colonies, a person accused of two or more offences entered as ch 
with the most serious in the eyes of the law, while in Vis 
entered as charged with the first offence committed, any others, ap 
serious, arising out of his capture, being left out of consideration. Fst 
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mple, if.2 person is arrested for drunkenness, and he assaults his 
while on the way to the station, he is entered in the returns of 
South Wales, as they are here presented, as charged with an 
the person, and thereby helps to swell the amount of 

bes crime; but in Victoria he is entered as charged with drunkenness 
| disorderly conduct, and the charge of assault, on which he may be 
vieted and sentenced to a term of imprisonment, is not disclosed. 
s fact must therefore be taken into account in comparing the 
rtions of the various classes of offenders per thousand of population, 





Per thousand of population. 


Serious Offenders. 


All ae ee | 

Offenders, ] 

Againet | Against 
the Person, pa iene 





502 


mer mow 





26 
‘85 
15 
‘13 
Mh 
‘Oo 
34 
38 


2 





will be seen that, relatively to population, the colony with the 
it number of serious offenders was Western Australia, which 
@ proportion of 21-75 per thousand of population. Queensland 
0 with a proportion of 874, while New, South Wales and 
{mania occupied third and fourth positions with 8-28 and 7-25 per 
tusand respectively, the former having the largest proportion of 
ees against the person, and the latter against property. 
¢ of New Zealand was 5-06 per thousand, while that of South 
tralia ix set down at 3-36, and Victoria closes the list with 327, 
ould be interesting to compare the crime of the principal colonies 
the basis of the number of males of such ages as contribute to the 
ks of offenders ; but this cannot accurately be done at the present 
‘6, in consequence of tho changes which have taken place in the com- 
on of the people since the last census. In explanation of the 
of Western Australia, it is well known to the police of Victoria 
New South Wales—and, indeed, the fact is proved by the records 
he pri ved into Fremantle gaol—that « large number of 
2s for the west during the last few years, 
bout one-third of the minor offenders of Australasia are charged 
hk drunkenness. From the table given below it will be seen that in 
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all the colonies 47,578 cases of drunkenness were heard 
1896, convictions being recorded in 41,649 cases, or 87-5 
the total number, The colony with the highest 
carey to population was Western Australia, the rate of 

per thousand persons, followed ty New South Wales with 5A 
rat ntl with 131, and Victoria with 9-3, while tase la 
with a rte of only 4-0 per thousand. ‘The figures for Victoria, h 
only refer to apprehensions, information respec! 
to answer a of drunkenness not being 
already pointed out, drunkenness in itself is ace a crime in that 
but must be aggravated by disorderly conduct. In the case of Western 
Australia, it must be remembered that the proportion of adult male 
population is very high. - From the figures showing the number of can- 
victions, it will be seen that the magistrates of that colony and of 
Victoria take a somewhat lenient view of this offence, and only recon 
convictions in about 65 and 60 per cent. of the cases respectively, 
while in the other colonies the percentage ranges from 93-3 to 994 — 








47,578 





But a return showing only the number of cases of drunkenness in mot 
a snfe index of the abuse of alcoholic liquors, for a great deal 
on the state of the law and the manner in which it is 
it is evident that the maintenance of the law intended to preserve 
decency will always be less strict in nparsely-settlod cniy ais 
than in larger centres of population where the police are 
more numerous, if not in proportion to the population, at gree 
portion to the area they have under their supervision. The 
intoxicants consumed per head ia perhaps a safer index of the: 
communities living adh like conditions ; but comparisons so basell 
should not be pushed to extremes, for, as has often been pointed ball 
the larger part of the alcohol which enters into beers es 
consumed by the population who are not. drunkards, 
quantity of intoxicants used in each colony during 1896 ix goetaue 
wines and beer being reduced to their equivalent of proof spirit, Thr 





‘hese figures show the importance which must be attached to police 
ninistration when studying the question of drunkenness. The strength 
the police force in each of the colonies at the end of 1896 is given 








arded as altogether a trustworthy indication of the social progress- 
Australasia, because, as has been pointed out, it includes many kinds 
pifences which cannot fairly be classed as criminal, and the number of 
fe ns a tendency to increase with the increase of local enactments 
Pcommittals for trial, taken in conjunction with the convictions for 
ine in the Superior Courts, may be regarded as much more conclusive 
the question of the progress of society or the reverse. In some respects 
(& this evidence is misleading, for, as already shown, in the less popu- 
§ provinces there are no Courts intermediary between the Magistrates’ 
1 the Supreme Courts, so that many offences which in New South 
Hes, for example, are tried by a jury are in some of the other provinces 
(lt with by magistrates, and even in Victoria, where there arc 
arts of General Sessions, magistrates bayer 2 much wider jurisdiction 
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than in New South Wales. But for the shone ie \ 
in serious crime in Australasia as a whi Ais tbs peoesetee 

and of convictions in Superior Courts may Prat | 
mation is given below. It will bene dat ding the thiry-ve 
from 1861 to 1896 the rate of committals per thousand of po 
has dropped from 2-2 to 0:8, and of ouyistion sam 13 to 05. 


‘Fer 1,000 of Popatation, 





~ Innoting these facts and comparing the results with those o 
Groat Britain during the same period, it must not be 
-some of the provinces of Australasin have been compel 
to reform a portion of their original population, and that in the exw 
of colonies such as Victoria and ‘Queensland, not os p 

any degree by convicts, the attractions of the gold- have 
within their borders a population by no means free from 
instincts und antecedents. Viewed in this light, the steady 
made cannot but be regarded as exceedingly sati 
expectation may not unreasonably be entertained that the 
provement will be continued until the ratio of crime to 
will compare favourably with that of any part of the workt 

- Below will be found the number of convictions in the Sap 





New South Wales 


Queensian 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 





The following table gives a classification of the offences for: 
accused persons were convicted during 1896 ; also the rate of 
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fund of committals per 1,000 of population. It will be scen that the 
‘rate of convictions in the Superior Courts of Victoria is 0°36 per 
‘thousand ; but if the persons who received sentences of over six months’ 
imprisonment at the hands of magistrates were taken into account, the 
eee would be as high as that of New South Wales. The colony 
of mia has an even smaller proportion of convictions in Superior 
{Courts than Victoria, and South Australia is but slightly higher, but 
‘in those two provinces, as already pointed out, no intermediate Courts 
exist :— 























Convictions in Superior Courts. 

Classification of Offer | Sarto. 

Colony. ES er 900 | 

Against hy a ear Popetatiog | 

Person. 

ew South Wales wi | 6 | 87 879 | 068 | 104 
Victoria .. 88 | 300 | 36 44} 036 | 0:57 
6s | 163 | 20 36 | 055 | 105 

MW ns | 8 131 | 037 | O56 

66 | 109 | 2 17 148 | 298 

11 22 2 35 | 021 | O43 

36 | 242 13 201 OML | 075 

461 | 1,567 | 165 | 2,103 | ool | Osa 

I t 





| There is no doubt that New South Wales would appear to much 
Breater advantage ina comparison of crime statistics it there existed 
ou that colony any law preventing the entrance of criminals, such as is 
ahaed enforced in most of the other provinces. In the absence of 
Such a protective measure, the mother colony has become a happy hunt 
| ing-ground for the desperadoes of Australasia, That there is ground 
for thienmertion i is shown by the fact that whereas in New South Wales 
| etnies born in the colony only formed 34 per cent, of the total appre- 
Tensions in 1896, in Victoria 45 per cent. of arrested persons were of 
| local birth ; while at the census of 1891 the eloment of the population. 
| of local birth was larger in the former than in the latter colony. 

The punishment of death is very seldom resorted to except in cases 
of murder, though formerly such was not the case. Thus the number 
of executions has steadily fallen from 151 during the decade 1841-50 
to 66 during the ten years 1881-90. In South Australin the extreme 

ity has been most sparingly inflicted, there having been only 

oO ee ptions in the twenty-six years which closed with 1896, The 
following table shows the number of executions in each province during 
each decade of the 50 years ended 1890, also those which took place in 
1891-95 and 1896. Queensland was incorporated with New South 
Wales until the end of 1859, though Victoria became a separate colony 
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in 1851. It will be noticed that the retarns are defective so far 


fs 











‘The returns relating to the prisons of the colonies are in some & 
very incomplete,’ The prisoners in confinement at any specified ti 
may bo divided into those who have been tried and sentenced, thoee 
are awaiting tl rial, and debtors. The returns of four of the colowies 
allow of this distinction being made. The number and classification of 
prisoners in confinement on the 31st December, 1896, were as follow — 


——<—<—+ 





Colony. ae | eee Debtors, | ‘Total. 


‘* Including debtors, 


‘The returns of Victoria and Tasmania do not enable the distinction 
made in the foregoing table to be drawn, but they give the total nunbet 
of prisoners in confinement on the S3lst December, 1896, as 1,238 and 
137 respectively, while Western Australia records a daily average of 451 
Taking the figure just mentioned to be correct for the end of the yest, 
there was a prison population in Australasia of 5,478, or about 127 in 
every thousand of the population. . 


Svicipss. 


Suicide would unfortunately appear to be increasing in ion to 
population, as well as in actual number of cases see ist lis 
believed that the actual number of su is even larger than n 
in the tables, especially during recent years; for there i i 
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iti part of coroners’ juries to attribute to accident what is 

ly the result of an impulse of self-destruction. The following table 

lieates a portion of the past history and present position of the colonies 
this respect 





119) 182 
a 116 
7 


31 


130 | 143 | 301 | 413 507 
130 | s4| 109 | 108) 118 





* Information not available, 


upared with the total number of deaths and the mean population, 
icides in the Australasian colonies during the last ten years (1887-96) 
the following proportions per 100,000 :-— 





Colony. 





New South Wales .. 


El ensasee 
&| faesose 


Tasmania, therefore, stands in a more favourable position than any 
{the other colonies, and is the only colony in which the rate ix leas 
n in England, where deaths by suicide average only 8 per 100,000 
population. Compared with the rates of some European countries, 
ever, that of Australasia ix small, for during the period 1887-91 the 
ge number of suicides per 100,000 of population was, in Denmark, 
in Switzerland, 21°6 ; Prussia, 19-7; Austria, 
Belgium, ” Sweden, 119; Bavarin, 11-8; England, 80; 
y¥, 6°6 ; Holland, 5:8 ; Scotland, 56; ‘Tealy, 52; and Ireland, 2 4 

is the general experience that suicide is increasing. 
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Tunecirmacy. 


The following figures show the number of births of 
children, and the total number of births, in each of 
during the years 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1896 :— 


im. | 





Colony, 


| T | 

Mlogiti) Total | Wh 

| aston | let. | ra 
| I 





28,903 | 2,115 
7,145 | 2,068 
220 


3,053 
* | 10,592! 534) 18,732 
| \ 








* Information not available, 
Tt will be seen from the above figures that illegitimacy is ine 
in Australasia, The highest rate in the seven colonies is found in 
South Wales, followed by Victoria, Western Australia, and Qui r 
For the ton years 1887-96 the average rate of illegitimacy in es 
the provinces was as siated below. In South Australia the p 
of illegitimate births is not quite half that of New South Wales >— 


New South Wales. 


‘The average rate for the whole of Australasia was 4°81 per cunt, of 
the total births. This is much lower than the Scottish rate; 
higher than the rates for England and Wales, Ireland, and the Uni 
Kingdom as a whole—the proportion for the ten years 1887-96 bei 
4°39 per cent. in England and Wales; 7°59 per cent. in Scotland; 2 
per cent, in Ireland; and 4°54 per cent. in the United Kis n. 
Further, while illegitimacy aa Joersaciog. in Ausra it has | 
steadily diminishing in the Unit ingdom for a number 
years. An interesting comparison of illegitimacy in forge countriet 
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is afforded by the table given below, the rates being based on the 
number of births during a period of five years -— 





Wagitimate | Megitimate 
irths 


Country. Country. Births 


=| 





Servis... 1:00 f Belgium sss... 
Netherlands 320 | Gorman Empire . 
Switzerland 4°63 || Denmark .., 
Boumania 575 || Wurtemberg 
Finland Sweden 
Portugal 
Saxony 
| Bavaria... 
| Austria... 





With the exception of Denmark, Norway, and Switzerland, illegiti- 
macy is increasing in all the countries included in this table. 


Divorce. 


The question of divorce ia one of much interest to Australasia, 
ially as some of the colonies now offer great facilities for the 
dissolution of the marriage bond. The general opinion was that such 
facilities were calculated to increase divorce to an extent that would 
Prove hurtful to pablic morals; and ao far at the experience of New 
jath ‘Wales was concerned, for the first few years after. the passing of 
the Act multiplying the grounds on which divorce could be granted, the 
fear did not seem to be altogether groundless ; for in 1893 the number 
‘of decrees nisi granted rose to 304, in 1894 it was 369, and in 1895 
it was still as high as 302. When, however, it is remembered that 
advantage would be taken of the change in Jaw to dissolve marriages the 
bonds of which would have been broken long before under other cir- 
cumstances, it is evident that there was little ground for the fear that 
this somewhnt alarming increase would continue, and it wus, therefore, 
not surprising to find a decline in 1896, although the fall to 173 decrees 
is too great to be taken as the actual decrease in divorce. In Victoria, 
‘a somewhat similar law prevails, there was not, immediately 
aftor the passing of the Act, the alarming increase in divorces experienced 
in New South Wales; but while the number of decrees granted in the 
mother colony is now less than in 1893, 1894, and 1895, in Victoria 
the divorce rate is largely increasing. 

Tn New South Wales, under the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873, the 
chief grounds on which divorce was granted wore adultery after marriage 
‘on the part of the wife, and adultery with cruelty on the part of the 
husband. A measure, however, was passed through both Houses of the 
Legislature in 1892, and came into force in August of that year, which 





in the main assimilated the repre ries Under this Act and 
an Amending Act in 1893 petitions ivorce can 

the following dl aapni addition avis already mentioned. parva) 
v. Wife—Desertion for not Jess than three years ; habitual drunkennest 
for a similar period ; being imprisoned under sentence for three years 
or upwards; attempt to murder or inflict grievous bodily harm, or 
repeated assault on the husband within a year preceding the date of the 
filing of the petition. Wife v. Husband. —Adultery, provided that at 
the time of the institution of the suit the husl is domiciled in 
New South Wales ; desertion for not less than three years ; habitual 
drunkenness for a similar period; being imprisoned for three years or 
upwards, or having within five years undergone various sentenom 
amounting in all to not less than three years; attempt to murder or 
assault with intent to inflict grievous bodily harm, or rep 

within one year previously. Relief can only be sought on 

should the petitioner have been domiciled in the colony for three years 
or upwards at the time of instituting the suit, and not have resoried 
to the colony for the purpose of having the marringe dissolved. Is 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, divorces aro granted principally for adultery on the part of the 
wife, and adultery coupled with desertion for over two years on the part 
of the husband. 

The following table shows the zaaie pet of dissolution of 
marriage and judicial separation granted in lony, in quincuennial 
Sra yyhoee 1871, ax far as re eee to provers the tahinetiel 
Information for an earlier period will be found in previous isms 
Divorce was legalised in New South Wales in 1873, pa the figures of 
that golony for 1871-75 only cover a portion of the five years. The 
totals for all except the last three periods are exclusive of decree! 
granted in New Zealand :— 
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Colony, 





New South Wales 
Victoria 


Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australi 
Tasinanla ... 

New Zealand 


Australasia .. 


Rei we 


Fl vet | Hwee 








DIVORCE. 


pee the figures given in the foregoing table, and comparing en 
the number of marriages celebrated during the same 

iat divores for the individual colonies, per 10,000 marriages, meg ha 
ta below. It will be seen that in 1896 ‘he rate for New South Wales 
considerably Jess than that. for the five years 1891-95, although, it 
‘be said, it was still higher than in any country of the world except 
United States and Switzerland. In Victoria and New Zealand, on 
other hand, there was a large increase in the rate in 1896 :— 


seed 


#23 a 54-3 | 300: 
| 





“6 
ait Nes 


ces 
635 \ 569 





{Information not availble. le 17S only. 


n the. subjoined table will be found the actual number of divorces 
j separations granted during each of the years 1890-96. It 
i be seen that, taking the colonies ax a whole, divorce increased 
il 1894, but has diminished during the last two years, owing to 
reduction in the number of decrees granted in New South Wales :— 





reo | reos. | 1am, | 108 





Jodiclal 
Seyaration, 
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Zawaeke | Divorce 


‘Tudielal 


Seymration. 
| Divorces. 


a | 





EonmaXl | Divorces 


B] Semone 




















From the appended statement, which sets forth the latest divorce 

of the countries for which accurate statistics are obtainable, it will 
seen that there is a larger proportion of marriages dissolved in Aus« 
lasia than in any other part of tho British Empire, but that the rate 
these colonies as a whole is largely exceeded by a number of foreign 
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countries Of countries where divorce laws are in force, 
statistics are available for Denmark, Hungary, Russia, and 
Italy and Portugal divorce is not recognised by law :— 


In Australasia, at the end of the year 1896, there 
insane persons under official cognizance, giving a rate 
10,000 of the population, as compared with 31-4 in Eng 
Wales, and 32:7 in Scotland, so that it will be seen that in 


tea Wore in Great Britain than in these colonies An 


tion of table given below, showing the number of insane pen 

each colony, and the rate per 10,000 inhabitants, will disclose 

that the rate of insanity varies greatly in the various. provin 
Australasia, In Victoria it is very high, being no less than $5 
10,000 ; while in New Zealand it is 32-4, a in Quonaland, 3 per 
10,000 of the population. Western Australia is the very low 
rate of 13-4; but in reality this only marks the ree the 
accommodation in that colony ; for, according to the Suj i 
Medical Officer of the Lunatic Asylum at Fremantle, many applications 
for the admission of male patients were refused in 1896, owing ae 
of accommodation :— 





ae Invane. 
Perales. SSS _ Ct Persons, 


New South Wales ... 
Victoria 

Queenslan 

Sourh Aust 


Australasia .. 
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e seems to be no reasonable doubt that insanity is increasing, 

bh in Great Britain and in Australasia. In England and Wales the 
‘e has steadily grown from 18-67 per 10,000 inhabitants in 1859 to 
93 in 1869, 27-54 in 1879, 29°65 in 1889, and 31-38 in 1896; while 
Scotland a similar increase has been experienced, the rate having 
én 19-8 in 1859, 25-2 in 1879, 29°5 in 1889, and 32-7 in 1895, The 
sater part of this increase is no doubt rightly attributed to an im- 
ovement in the administration of the Commissioners in Lunacy, by 
ich a more accurate knowledge of the number of cases existent in 
country has been gained; but the steady growth of the rate in 
vent years, when statistical information has been brought to a high 
ch of perfection, plainly points to the fact that the advance of eivili- 
jon, with the increasing strain to which the struggle for existence is 
jjecting body and mind, has one of its results in the growth of mental 
y. In nl the colonies of Australasia, with the sole exception of 
Smania, there is seen the same state of affairs as the insanity returns 
Great Britain disclose, although the conditions of life press much 
re lightly on the individual here. No doubt the trade depression 
erienced in these colonies during the last few years has been the 
use of the increase in insanity. The returns for New South Wales 
w that between 1877 and 1890 there was no growth in the rate, 
Huctuated between 27-9 and 29:0 per 10,000 of the ulation, 

t that since 1891 there has been a steady and smiteccurbactneai ks 
e experience of the various colonies of the group is fairly presented 
the following table, in which the two five-yearly periods 1887-91 and 
92-96 are compared with the year 1896. For Western Australia the 
urns for some of the earlier years are not available at the present 





Rate of Insanity per 10,000 of Population. 


wen | rena | 





ia. 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania 


Thus, the only colony where the rate is diminishing is Tasmania, In 
igland and Wales it is found that the increase has taken place amongst 
hat are termed the “ pauper” class; that is, those whose relatives are 
tin a position to support them after they lose their reason.. One 
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traceable to this cause. There is a danger in forcing statistical 
‘sons too far, which these figures illustrate ; for, although the 
age of insane women whose disease can be traced to pregnancy 
: natural processes of generation is higher in Australia than in 
1, yet the actual proportion of the whole female population is 
veing 4:57 compared with 5-16 per 1,000. 

the purpose of comparison with the figures given above for 
asia and Great Britain, the rates of insanity per 10,000 of 
ion, mostly based on the latest census returns, are appended for 
the principal countries :— 
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ible for the four census years commencing’ with 1861, as well ax for 
he year 1896 -— 


‘Total Tonnoge Entered and Cleared. 





8,065,646 | 17 ATI,035 





The tonnage of 1891 exceeded that of any preceding year. This 
esult was not altogether due to the actual requirements of the trade of 
(that year, as, in consequence of the maritime strike, a large quantity of 
‘goods remained unshipped at the close of 1890, and helped to swell the 
tturns for the succeeding twelve months, It was not until 1895 that 
‘the tonnage of 1891 was again reached; but in 1896 a still greater 
Mmprovement was visible, the total shipping amounting to 19,613,999 
tons, or nearly 8 pe cent. more than the tonnage of the previous 
ividual colonies, New South Wales, Queensland, 


hoe OF the in 

th Australia, and Western Australia had their largest amount of 

pring in 1896 ; Tasmania and New Zealand, in 1892 ; and Victoria, 
1891 


Below will be found the proportion of the tonnage of each colony to 
he total shipping of Australasia in the five years quoted above ;— 





Percentage of total of Australasia. 





[New Sonth Wales 








It will be sen that in 1861 the shipping of New South Wales was 
llargely exceeded by that of Victoria, but that by 1871 the mother 
solony had assumed the leading position, Dealing with the period 
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covered by the last fifteen years, the figures show that the positions 
held by sr of the colonies in 1881 are much the same ‘ively as 
those occupied by them to-day, the position of New South Wales having 
been rather strengthened than otherwise. The notable exceptions are 
Western Australia and Queensland, the former colony having y 
40 far advanced from # commercial point of view that it now transacts 
the fourth largest proportion of the shipping trade of Australasia instead 
of the smallest, while the latter has rican from fourth to sixth position. 
These changes, however, have not been berg due to an expansion 
of trade in different degrees, but to causes which do not quite lie upon 
the surface, A clearer view of the progress made by each colony, ac 
cording to the official returns, during the period from 1881 to 1896, 
may be obtained from the following figures :— 





cokes. | nna irre 


| 





New South Wales 
Victoria... 


‘South Australia 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania ... 


New Zealand 


122 
J 
ey 
157 
619 
132 
49 


=] 
3 





Tt is possible that the increase in the tonnage of Queensland was 
greater than the 24 per cent. shownabove. Prior to the year 1883 the 
shipping returns of that colony recorded the arrival and departure of 
vessels at every port of call instead of at the terminal port a 
practice which still provails in the publication of the statistics of 
vidual ports. The figures showing the shipping entered and cleared in 
1871 and 1881 have, therefore, becn reduced in order to place them on the | 
same basis a8 those of the other colonies, and the estimate in the latter 
year may be somewhat high. At the same time, the great advance made 
by the eastern colonies during the past fifteen years has been largely 
due to the mail steamers, which do not go round to Brisbane, In theense | 
of Western Australia the figures err on the side of being too high; for the 
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abnormal development shown is not altogether due to growth of trade, 
‘but in a large measure to the fact that Albany has been made a of 
call by most of the mail-steamers on their voyage between Ew 
and the eastern colonies During the last few years, however, the: 
development of the gold-felds in Western Australia has had the effect 
of greatly increasing the legitimate tonnage of that colony, the total 
shipping in 1896 being fully 106 per cent, higher than in 1891. 


IxTERCcoLoNIAL Surrine. 


Of the total shipping of Australasia, which has been dealt with in 
the preceding section, a proportion of nearly 64 per cent. is represented 

trade between the various colonies. In the following table will be 
found the number and tonnage of vessels entered at the ports of each 
colony from the other provinces. As a rule, the expansion of the trade 
of a colony with its neighbours has kept pace with the growth of its 
commerce with outside countries, To this general statement New 
Zealand forms an exception, on account of the development of its 
resources to such a point that it has been enabled to enter into direct. 
commercial relations with the United Kingdom, instead of trading, as 
formerly, by way of the ports of New South Wales or Victoria:— 


Entered from other Colonies 





1891. 





‘Tonnage. Tonnage. 





939,158 
780,633 1,580,377 
268,593 350,448, 
412,493 1,084,646 

74,020 655,154 
175,430 357,767 
227,284 3 307,452 





2,877,620 | 6,198, 379° 























230 


fii ed ths aignng entero or edher lana 

jird of the shipping ent m. other ies, a position 
laegeimicasare ie dosteloen. dan ta: the thot ick toate 
Siege te ottiee colonies proceed to! New Beutht alee ee 
ports. Victorin stands second to New South Wales in regard to 
quantity of tonnage entered, but it ranks first in the amount of ton 
nage cleared, as may be seen from the following figures :— 


Cleared for other Colonies. 








766,896 
894,629 
331,459 
South Australia 467,807 
‘Western Australia... 71,826 
‘Tasmania ... | 180,644 
199,517 


2,912,833 














As compared with New South Wales, the ition occupied 
Victoria 43 the above table is peculiar, and ay arises from 
necessity for many vessels which enter its ports with 
clear in ballast and seek outward freights in New Sou oat 1 
chiefly at the port of Newcastle. Many of theso vessels 
coal for foreign ports; and while they are cleared at Melbourne as 
engaged in the intercolonial trade, on their outward voyage from New _ 
castle they are, of course, reckoned amongst the external shippi 
Another point which should be remembered when considering th 
shipping of Victoria, and, indeed, of South Australia and Western 
Australia also, is the fact that at the ports of that colony the great 
ocean-liners aro reckoned twice over in every trip 
as entering and clearing on their way to Sydney, and again on 
return from the terminal port; and this causes an undue inflation of 
the intercolonial returns. 








INTERCOLONIAL TRAFFIC. 1g 
The combined tonnage entered and cleared during 1881, 1891, and 
1896, with the percentage for each colony, will be found below :— 
Enteros snd Cleared, 
‘Total Tonnage, Percentage of Total. 
eos, | asst. | ase. | 1008. 








Colony. 








12,499,561 | 100°0| 1000 | 1000 





Exrenvat Suirrixc. 


Tt has been explained that in any comparison between the shippin, 
of Australasia and that of other countries the intercolonial trade wor 
Thave to be excluded; but even then the tonnage would be too high, 
‘because of the inclusion of muil-steamers and other vessels on the samo 
voyage in the returns of several of the colonies However, it is 
seatcely possible to amend the returns so as to secure the rejection of 
the tonnage which is reckoned twice over; and in considering the 
following statoment, showing the shipping trade of these colonies with 
countries beyond Australasia, this point should be borne in mind :— 





wr. 1381, 19k, 
Vesscls| Tonnage. | Vessels| Tonnage. | Vessels] Tonge. 


1806, 
Vessels] Tonnage, 















907 | 1,809,604 
TOS | L484, 745 


259 | 1,061,228 | 1,720 | 3,348,400 
amae7 sit | 35,870) 48 
163,260 403 | 400,408 | 08 
so5aa7 | 1,210 | 307,087 | 974 | 1,000,882 | 1,140 


1,701,080 
1,615,801 


















734,863 
608,69 
1,241,548 








wezart| so | scor| 6) ossenr| 734 
29,300 | 033} 451,205.| 42 | 1,163,087 


eens | 3.107 | 7e3,a72 | 108 | 2,102,800 | 1,020 


1,114,204 
1,851,138 


2,465,400 








e19.425 | 3,910 | 1,006,266 | 2,282 | 3,939,205 | 2.162 
GO, | 1,725 | 1,467,543 | 2,158 | 3,117,546 | 2,008 


1,870,416 | 9,695 | 8,108,087 | 4,000 


3,640,806 
5478,032 
714438 
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‘The external shipping of Australasia during 1896 was the highest 
in the history of the country, being fully 10 per cent, more than 
the tonnage entered and cleared in 1891, he trade was inflated by 
the shipment of goods left over from the previous year 
of the maritime strike. A distribution of the traffic 
leading divisions of the British Empire and the principal 
countries with whom the colonies have commercial relations will | 
found below :— 


Entered from and cleared for Countries beyond Australasia, 





1881. 


Tonnage. 





British Empire— 


United Kingdom . 259 | 1,651,298 |1 
India and Ceylon 272,199 
257,011 
54,949 
43,255 
Other British Possessions 140,578 





Total, British ...... ..,9,478 | 2,419,215 |2, 


Foreign Countries — 


France and New Cale- 

onin eFecsecssncispasss 113,215 
Gormany ... ; 15,786 
Netherlands and Jav: 35,719 
1,652 
United States .... | 301,246 
China .. 53,996 
Other Foreign Countries| 212,358 


Total, Foreign........ 7 733,872 


All External Tonnage}3, 3,153,087 6,457,050 |4,260 | 7,114,438 
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Of the total amount of external shipping, New South Wales takes no 
less a proportion than 38-0 per cent., or more than double the quantity 


of Victoria, which ranks next in importance to the mother colony. In 
the following table the division of tonnage between the seven colonies 
is shown ; but the figures in the chapter on commerce give a better idea 
of the relative importance of the provinces in external trade, as the 
tonnage of the mail-steamers entered and cleared at Albany and Port 
Adelaide is out of all proportion to the goods landed and shipped there:-— 





Entered and Cleared, 





|Vexsele) Tonnage, |Vessels| 


Voroent 
ot oh Colony 
to Total 


iss, 1501. 1508. 





Tonnage, Nemen ‘Tonnage, | 1881, | 1891, | 1806, 





1,080,448 | 1,000 
737,272 | 750 
282,499 | gad 


479,201 | * 700 
130,200} 234 
mo) 86 
400,820] 660 








3,103,087 | 4,300 


2,271,900 | 2,678 | 2,700,720 | s4-8|-s5-2) 380 
1,820,597 | 28 | 1,206,824 | 23-4} 206/ 184 
998,255] 375 | s79,203| 89| 61] 68 
1,175,447 | 619 |1,173,835 | 16-2] 182) 10% 
633,950 | 420] 701,818] 44] 82! 107 
146,100 70] 1462] o9) 23) 20 
605,703 | 400 | 46,337 | 129] 94) O72 








6,487,050 | 4,280 randaas | 1000 1000 | 100°0 








A comparison between the shippii 
world and the external tonnage of Australasia is appended :— 


ing of the principal countries of the 








Country. 

















1 
Entered and Cleared, tntered and Cleared. 
Bea Average) Country. Average 
a ead, Head, 
85,462,422 | 22 || France 30,026,932 | 0:8 
18,862,501 | 02 || Spain 28,023,337 | 15 
5,850,785 | 2-9 || Italy 17,008,287 | 0-5 
14,119,804 | 29 || United States 35,271,768 | 0-6 
9,318,858 | 4-4 || Argentine Republic, 15,208,853 | 3-8 


24,086,632 | 05 
15,611,910 | 3:5 














14,971,182 | 25 








Canada ..... 11,458,824 | 28 
Cape Colony ,. 4,867,719 | 28 
Australasia ........) 7114438 | D7 








Spain in the amount of shipping trade. 


Tonsace t% Bauiasr. q 

A peculiar feature of the shipping trade of these colonies is the small 
eran proportion of tonnage in ballast arriving from and 
departing for places beyond Australasia. Thus in the year 18S] this 
description of tonnage amounted to 4-3 per cent., and in 1891 to 35 
per cent., of the total external shipping of the colonies; while in 1896, 
at 7-6 per cent., the proportion was comparatively high. The amall 
increas during recent years is chiefly due to the larger number of 
vessels which come to New South Wales in quest of freights, the re 
portion of shipping in ballast for that colony being somewhat 
than that for the United Kingdom. total external tonnage 
entered ‘and cleared in ballast during the years 1881, 1891, and 
1896 was as follows :— 











- . | 
Tho reason why so small a proportion of Australasian shipping clears in 
ballast is principally to be found in the great and varied resources of the — 
country ; for when the staple produce—wool—is not available, cargoes of — 

wheat, coal, and other commodities may generally be obtained. 

owing to the great distance of the ports of these colonies from the 
commercial centres of the old world, vessels are not-usually sent out with 
out at least some prospect of a return cargo being secured. As a rule, 
it does not pay to send vessels to Australasia secking freights, as is 
commonly done with regard to European and American ports. It is — 
strong testimony, therefore, of the value of the trade-of New South 
Wales to shipowners to find entered at the ports of that colony direct 
from outside countries the comparatively large quantity of 302,994 tone 
of shipping in ballast, 76,192 tons of which came from South American 





ports, and 126,879 from the Cape Colony. 
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The proportion of tonnage in ballast to the ae shipping of some of 
the principal countries of the world is sabjoined 





Percentage Percentage 
Conatey. of shipping Country, of 


==) : 


Natiosauitr oF Vessers. 





‘The shipping trade of Australasia is almost entirely in British hands, 
a3 will be seen from the subjoined table, which deals with the total 
tonnage of the colonies, both interoolonial and external. Although 
direct communication with continental Europe haa been established 
within recent years, und several lines af magnificent steamers have 
entered into the trade between Australia and foreign ports, yet the pro- 
portion of shipping belonging to Great Britain and te dependencies 
has only fallen from 92°9 to 87-9 per cent. during the period extending 
from 1881 to 1896 :— 


‘Total Shipping Entered and Cleared. manent 
158. 1a. 18%, mtaplaet —an 








Natlonality. 





eats Tommags [Yeo Tonnage. | Veesels| Tonnage, | 1581. | seo. | 10 





a7 ray 
190) tensi6 
AAT | 14,106 jis618,060 | oo 





16,035 | 8,063,546 | 15,408 f 





‘Tho returns ages by the various colonies are not in such a form 


essels owned in Australasia are classed in 

‘The number and tonnage of the steam and 
sailing vessels registered in ench of the colonies are given on page 140. 
Fow of the large vessels employod in the intercolonial trade have been 
built in Australasia, and it is possible that the registrations do not 
represent the whole of the tonnage engaged in local waters, 
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SreaM anp Saininc Veasers. 


The tendency to substitute steamers for sailing vessels, which is 

eneral throughout the world, is very marked in the Australasian trade 
Tnfortunataly the records of Queensland and of the Northern Territory 
do not admit of the separation of the two classes of vessels, and this was | 
the case also with regard to the colonies of South Australia and New 
Zealand until late years. It is not possible, therefore, to show the 
increase of steam tonnage for the whole of Australasia, but 
will be found the figures for the various colonies so far as they can be 
given :-— 





‘Total Steam Tonnage entered and cleared. | Pewee toca 





= veo] amu | toe | am | | 





New South Wales. 1,758,304 4,769,750 | 63-1 
Victoria .. 1,787,861 4,220,935 | 74‘l 

Terservere 2,878,933 | t... 
39 
693 
tes 





* Excluding Northern Territory, —_ Not obtainable. 


The substitution of steam for sailing vessels in the shipping trade of 
some of the principal countries of the world may be gathered from the 
following table. ‘The percentage for Australasia is calculated om the 
basis of the shipping of the colonies exclusive of that of Queensland and 
of the Northern Territory of South Australia :-— 





Peroentage of Steam to Total 
Country. = 





United Kingdom 
Norway 
Sweden... 
Denmar! 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 

ance . 
Ttaly . 
United States 
Argentine Republic 
Australasia 
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A comprehensive view of the changes which have taken place during 
he last thirty-five years in the class of vessel engaged in the inter- 
olonial and the external shipping trade of Australasia is afforded by 
he following figures :-— 





‘Tonnage, 





INTERCOLONIAL Surrrina. 





1,751,028 
21950,488 | 169,020 
5,790,458 | 324,951 
11,022,485 443,424 
121499,561 | 464,392 





Exreexat Surrrine, 





1,076,856 52,440 
1,279,416 

3,153,087 
6,457,050 
7,114,438 








ALL AvsTRALASIAN SHrerrsc. 





10,316 2,828,484 174,720 
18,274 220, 201, 

15,935 
18,468, 3 
18,195 ; nin 














Tn view of the many magnificent steamers now carrying the mails 
between Europe and Australi: mewhat remarkable to find that 


he ter trade have more than kept pace 
n increase of tonnage with those. trading between these colonies and 
other countries. Of course, the increase in the average tonnage of 
ntercolonial vessels is represented as greater than it actually has been, 
owing to the mail steamers on their way to Sydney being cleared at 

bany, Adelaide, and Melbot for the colonies further east ; but 
when allowance has been made on this score, the improvement in the 
tlass of vessel trading in local waters will be found most noteworthy, 
t is well known, however, that the steamers running on the Australian 
toast favourably compare with those engaged in the coasting trade of 





Revative Iurortaxce or Ports. = 


The relative importance of the various ports of Australasia amay be 
ascertained by an inspection of the table given hereunder. Melbourne 
takes first place in ‘the amount of tonnage; but the figures are inflated 
by the counting of the great ocean stenmers as twice entering and trict 
clearing at Port Phillip. This remark applies equally to Port Adelaide 
and Albany. If allowance be made on this score, it will be found that 
Sydney has a larger quantity of shipping than any other Australasian 
port, and that it is followed by Melbourne, Neweastle, and 
Adelaide. In reference to the figures given for Queensland ports, it 
necessary to point out that vessels are entered and cleared at all ports 
which they visit, and not at the first and last port of call only, and 
the quantity of tonnage shown is therefore in most cases greater than 
it ought to be represented :— 





‘Tonnage entered and cleared, 





New South Wales— 
Sydney 
Newcastle 

Vietoria— 
‘Melbourne 
Geelong 


Quoensland— 
Brisbano .. 
‘Townsville 
Rockham: 
Cooktown 

South Austr 
Port Adelaide 
Port Pirie 
Port Darwi 

Weetern Auntratia— 
‘Albany 
Fremantle 

Tasmania— 
Hobart 
Laaneeston 


New Zealand— 
Anokiand 
Wellington 
Bloff Harbour 
Lyttelton 
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le lanl om te ee Ses hick te ports of the 
Fae ee eee hamatoe See bate 


‘The comparative importance of the porta of Australasia ‘be seen. 
te te igi ch teste 
ul ti mage: Mell for w! are ay 

will be seen that i in 4 Melbourne is ay 
» Live rand N Neweastlo, Hull comes next on the 
cor over ‘Sydney, which in turn exceeds Glasgow 
isl In value of trade hee is exceeded only 

Hull, If Australasia be bapa tener 








‘The yearly movement of tonnage at Melbourne and F dase Se 
seedy the ports of any other British possession, Hong 
and Singapore excepted. Two other exceptions might be dere ee 
Gibraltar and Malte; ‘but as these are chiefly ports of call, and the trade 
very limited compared with the tonnage, they can scarcely be placed 


Farsi saina category. 





U 
Rectsrration of Vessets. 


The number and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the registers 
of each of the seven colonies at the end of 1896 are given below :— 





Steam. Salling. ‘Total. 

Colony, ——————|—__—_——_ — 

eos | Tome, Veet. | Tonoage ewe | Tomage 
j 





New South Wales. 
Victoria... 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania... 





Sutrrixa 1x 1897, 


In 1897 the shipping of Australasia was the greatest in the history 
of the country. When this chapter was compiled detailed figs were 
not available for any of the colonies other than New South Wales, but 
the following table shows the tonnage entered and cleared at each pro 
vince during the year :— 





ous | fame | ame | aman 


New South Wales 3,331,877 | 3,412,554 
2,437,190 





Victoria 2,428,182 
Queensland 610 569,200 
South Australia 368,274 | 1,879,411 
‘Western Australia, 7 1,181,072 
543, 542,119 
686,899 675,333 


10,632,659 | 10,677,961 











COMMERCE, 


'is reasonable to expect that the trade of these colonies would increase. 

as quickly as the population ; but asa matter of fact its growth for 
sny years was much more rapid, and at the present time the total com- 
of Australasia per head of population is exceeded by that of no 

except Belgium, half of whose trade consists of goods in course of 
it to and from the north-western and central parts of the continent 

Below will be found a statement of the trade of Australasia 

eas since the year 1825, prior to which date no informa- 
able :— 








‘Trade of Australasia 
Year, 
Total Value. Value per head. 
£8 4, 
511,998 1018 
5,573,000 2240 
5,967,610 1810 7 
207 41 19 10 
89,474,084 3518 4 
101,710,967 3612 7 
144,708,285 37:13 7 
122,761,203 31 210 
117,172,258 29.20 
109,691,901 2618 8 
112,810,793 2617-8 
129,139,621 303 4 = 









Tt will be seen that the average value of trade pe inhabitant. 
d by £1 15s, 3d, during the twenty years extending from 1871 
1891, of which the period from 1881 to 1891 accounted for no less 
an £1 1s, This, however, does not show the full extent of the 
in trade, for the prices of produce—especially of wool, which 
been the staple product of these colonies since very early years— 
fallen heavily. To this cause must the great decline in the value 
the trade since 1891, which has placed the average amount per head 
ion from 1892 to 1896 below that of any other period since the 
, be partly attributed, and partly to the wave of depression 
h swept over Australasia, and from the effects of which the 
itry has not yet recovered. 
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The following series of tables shows the distribution of the total trade 
of Australasia between the seven colonies for the years 1881, 1891, and 
1896, with the average value per head of population. The first table 


represents the imports :— 





‘Tatal Value of Imports, 


‘Value per Inbabitans. 





Colony. 7 
asa. | 18m. 


vent [sen |) ta 





2 
B07 
vi 2,711,038 
Qeeendand 5,079,008 

uth Awstealia 10,052,123 
‘Western Australla .,-. 1,280,068 
Taman veces sls 1451, 166 | 2,051,966 
Now Zealand .220°°°°20.27°] Tasr065 | 6,608,800 


Austzalasa .. sa.s2,727 | 72,061, 


ie 


SRESEEES 
rv | eet eoner 
m1 | tote econ tere 

SEULR Se 
F) akunekGor 
rl cavelHre 

Safeoner 

ei eae 


= 
. 
e 
. 





The values of the total exports of the colonies 
as given below :— 





‘Value of Exports, 





Colony. 





£ 
New South Wales ........| 10,307,805 
Victoria .... 7 IG.232,300 
weensiand ¥ 3,080,300 
jouth Australis --....2..-] 4,608,756 
Western Australis -....,-4| "803770 
‘Teamania .. , 1,665,870 
Yew Zealand. -°°°22°°2°22°] 080,808 


eacenee? 
a 


Ewes! 
ebsshsur 
PebRewan 
eumotass 
Fre 





Aurtralaain «4. 48,723,240 C645 876 


&| SoSkeote 








‘The total trade of each province was as follows :— 





‘Value ef Total Trade. 





Colony. 
1881. 101. 





& £ 
New South Wales ........| 8,9046817 | 51,897,417 
Viotorin ...... ‘seurozees | 37 cTIN a5 
Queensland — 2 7,000,900 | 13;284391 | 
South Australia’... 20,008,539 
Western Austeali v0: 





Now Zealand... 





Australasia... 301,710,907 | 








see 


wh Reeth 


S| Besserse 


&| Seteokts 
| alm, 
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The point most notable in this series of tables is the very markea 
impetus which the trade of South Australia received diane the period 
1881-91—a trade of £64 1s. 4d. per inhabitant, the value transacted 
by that colony during 1891, being almost without parallel in any im- 

tant country. This huge trade was, however, not drawn altogether 

its own territory, for in 1891 more than £5,731,000, or about 
£17 15s. per inhabitant, and in 1896, £2,900,000, or £8 Is. 8d. per 
inhabitant, was due to the Barrier District of New South Wales, of 
which South Australia is the natural outlet; and it must also be 
remembered that considerable quantities of goods on their way to 
Broken Hill are entered as imports in South Australia when they arrive 
in that colony, and as exports to New South Wales when they cross the 
border. Of the total shrinkage of £22 9a 4d. per head from 1891 to 
1896, £9 13s, 4d. must be attributed to the falling-off in the Barrier 
trade. 

‘The trade of New South Wales in 1891 stood at £51,327,417, which was 
the highest amount ever recorded ; butin 1896 it had fallento£43,571,859, 
an amount exceeded only during the years 1889, 1890, and 1891 ; while 
the value per inhabitant in 1896, although higher than in the two 

ing years, was lower than had been recorded for many years prior 
to 1894. All the colonies advanced their total trade from 1581 to 1891, 
and all, except Victoria and Tasmania, their exports. In 1896 only 
New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia 
showed larger imports than in 1881; while both exports and total 
trade bad increased in every colony except Victoria and Tasmania. 
As compared with 1891, Queensland, Western Australia, and New 
Zealand are the only colonies that show an increase in imports; 
Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania, in exports; and the two 
first-named colonies and New Zealand in total trade, 


Intercoros1an Traps. 


The trade shown in the above series of tables represents, not only the 
business transacted with countries outside Australasia, but the trade 
maintained by the colonies with one another. This intercolonial trade, 
which forms a considerable proportion of the total which has just been 
dealt with, increased in a slightly higher ratio than the population up to 
1891, but since the year named it has decreased in a nearly equal ratio 
with the trade with outside countries. ‘The following figures represent 
the total value of this important branch of the general trade, as well as 
the value per inhabitant. It is obvious that the total intercolonial trade 
which is shown by the table represents in reality twice the actual value of 

passing from one colony to another, the xame merchandise figuring 
im one place as exports, and in another as imports. The value of goods 
passing through a colony on their way to foreign countries, as well as of 
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goods imported from abroad and re-exported, is, of course, also inc! 
in the figures. The actual movement is therefore less than half 
values given below :-— 





Year. 





17,166,925 
29,745,068 
37,156,280 
60,114,797 
54,490,080 





The figures given in the following table represent the total inter 
colonial trade of each colony in 1881, 1891, and 1896, and bes 
they ure affected by the ‘circumstances just mentioned, they afford 
interesting evidence of the way in which the prosperity of one province 
is bound up with that of the others — 


Colony. Tee, a0, = 1st | +A, = 








£ £ 
New South Wales.) 13,211,372 | 22,730,348 | 17,934,686 


Victoria... .»| 10,686,172 | 13,675,208 | 11,670,797 
Queensland .. 4,810,286 | 6,822,366 | 7,841,073 
South Anstralis ...) 3,089,466 | 11,034,215 | 7,586,405 
Western Australia.| 341,156 | 822,125 | 5,068,101 
‘Tasmania... corso] 2,027,781 | 2,422,428 | 2,111,693 
Now Zealand.........] 2,990,056 | 2,719,110 | 2,877,875 














Australasian = . 
Exports &Importe | 87150,289 | 60,114,797 | 54,490,080 | 100-0 





Exrra-Avstranastan TRADE. 


If Australasia be regarded as a whole, and an elimination made 
of the legitimate trade which the provinces carry on with 
other, as well as the value of the goods which pass through 
colony on their way to another, as shown under the heading of Tnter- 
colonial trade, the total and average amounts will, of course, be greatly 
reduced. Such an elimination has been made in the following table, 
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which shows the growth since 1861 of what may be called the external 
trade—that is, trade transacted with all countries outside of Aus- 





External Trade. 


‘Total Talus, Value per head. 


£ 
35,061,282 
39,729,016 
64,554,678 
(84,651,488 
‘74,649,591 








By far the greater part of the external trade of Australasia is 
carried on with the United Kingdom ; and of the remainder the larger 
ena is transacted with foreign countries, principally France, 

any, Belgium, and the United States, while the trade with British 
possessions has of late years considerably declined, The subjained table 
shows the distribution of the external trade between the three divisions 
named :— 





‘Trade with— 1861. 4871. 1596, 


£ 2 & 2 £ 
/Amports ..| 18,467,870 | 12,006,419 | 25,602,186 | 90,829,474 | 24,007,087 
Exports ..| 12,907,988 | 18,486,703 | 24,342,408 | 89,688,841 | 20,178,802 





Total...) 25,674,603 | 20,492,122 | 60,004,407 | 03,462,815 | 54,130,898 





1,707,301 | 2,as2,148 | 9,078,195 | 3,004,417 | 2,625,620 
3,656,005 | 764,062 | 4,257,061 | 2,231,608 | 2,005,103. 





5,428,450 | 8,146,600 | 7,380,166 | 6,826,026 | 4,000,082 





210,708 | 9,245,194 | 4,009,096| 7,490,424 | 7,019,290 
248,400 | 8,843,070 | 2,610,090 | 8,872,724 | 8,003,631 





9,008,928 | 6,080,004 | T,213,015 | 16,¢03,148 | 16,918,621 


«| 18461499 | 16,099,401 | 89,844,708 | 41,408,915 | 34,608,150 
«} 2z009,700 | 25,095,225 | 31,210,072 | 44,243,173 ) 40,141,485 




















«| s5jes,es2 | 29,729,076 | ¢4,n96,078 | 86,052,085 | 74,049,001 
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Prior to the year 1883 the European trade of Austral: 
exclusively carried on with the United Kingdom, but since: 
direct commercial relations have been established with the 
Continental countries. The British trade increased during the 
ended 1891 by £13,457,708, equal to nearly 27 per cent. ; while th 
with foreign countries increased during the same period by £8, 
or nearly 120 per cent. From 1891 to 1896, chiefly due to 
have already been explained, and to the cultivation of direct 
relations with the Continent of Europe, trade with the United 
decreased by £9,322,477 ; while, despite the depression, the fo 
increased during the same period by a small sum, viz, £55,673 7 
trade with British possessions has never been of much value, and isnow 
Jess than formerly, having fallen from £7,336,156 in 1881 to £5,3 
in 1891 and £4,590,932 in 1896. As compared with 1891, 
1896 shows. decrease in trade with the United Kingdom of 1 
cent., and with British possessions of 13-80 per cent.; while with 
countries there has been an increase of 0°35 per cont, 

The following table shows the value of the goods i 
— each of the principal countries during the years 1851, 

— 





Imports direct from— 





British Eempire— 


Tnited Kingslom. 
India and Ceylon. 
Canadian Domi 


South Sea Islands 
‘China. 


Other 6 











EXTERNAL TRADE. 


The external exports for the same periods were as follow :— 





Exports direct to «g | 1881. | 1601. 


British Empire— 
Cnited Kin maces 
India and Ceylon ~ 
‘Ceradian Dominion 
‘Cape Colony. a 





‘Foreign Countries— 
‘France and New Caledonia... 
Germany: - + 





373401 
2,010,580 
‘Total, Hritish and foreign »| $1,210,078. 








The values of the combined imports and 





‘Total direct trade with— 





British Empire— 
Dated Kingdom 
India and Ceylon . 
‘Canadian Dominion 

‘Goon, 





‘Total British 


Countries— 
e and New Caledonia, 


jeden and Norway 
jaited States... 
Is and Jar 
Bouth Sea Islands 
Chins 


3 

thee Countries... 
‘Total Foreign ... «| 7,203,015. 
‘Total British and Forvign . =| 64,654,678 

















to Australasia, intly for 
Seeecinisin texpcioealy to tatiocel Customs pr rei cens 
it will be observed that while in 188] the of these 
formed 29'5 per gent. of the imports of the United Kingd 
possessions, in 1891 the proportion was 31:4 per cent., and in 189! 
more, viz., 31°5 per cent :— 





Although it is very little more than a century since the commencement 
of Australasian settlement, an examination of the trade statistics of the 
mother country with her numerous dependencies shows that the trade 
of these colonies with the United Kingdom is now only excested by 
that of India, while it is considerably more than double that of Canada, 
and in a larger degree exceeds the trade of any other British possession, 
The following table, which is also compiled from the returns of 
Board of Trade, shows the total trade of the United Kingdom, e: 
of specie, for the three years 1881, 1891, and 1896, with the 
important of Great Britain's colonies and possessions :— 








India 
Brith North America... 
(Cape Calony and Natal 
Straits Bettlomont 





BRITISH TRADE. 


£ agai, comparison be made of the total trade transacted by the 
eit all countries during the year 1896, it will be 

d ithe | trade with Australasia, amounting to £53,728,781/ aa 

above, was only exceeded by that carried on with four countries, 

ty, the United States, with a total of £138,383,133; France, with 

762,499 ; Germany, with £61,570,141; and Brit h Tndia, with 

127,018. The amounts taken by other countries will be found 


obeegees 


ste 
1 
5 

1 
bi 

69, 


BE 


1,881,522 
0,957,785 


a 
= 





‘Traps witt Forsiax Counrares. 


year steamers of groater tonnage and higher speed are visitin, 
‘colonies from Europe, and a considerable expansion of cena 
t of necessity take place, owing to the new outlets for trade which 
$ been opened up thereby. The value of Australasian imports from 
principal foreign countries may be traced below from the year 
_ 
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‘The exports from Australasia to the countries mentioned Init 
ceding table are appended :— « 








im 





‘The commerce with foreign countries from the commencement of the 
riod under review exhibits very satisfactory progress; the imp 
fare increased 118-09 per cent., while the exports have grown 
twelve times their original value, the increase in the total trade 
301°66 per cent. This expansion is chiefly due to the developm 
the European continental trade, consequent on the diversion of p 
the wool business from London, which was largely brought about 
display of local resources at the Sydney and Melbourne Inter 
Exhibitions of 1879 and 1880. The annual increase cent, of | 
trade of the Australasian colonies with the four principal foreign countries 
with which they have commercial relations is shown below, the pet 
covered being the fifteen years extending from 188] to 1896 :— 





Country, | Imports, 





Belgium ..... 

France and New Caledonia 
Germany ..... 

United States . 





The trade with Belgium exhibits the greatest progress, 
the port from which a great portion of German and pS manu! 
is shipped, is also the distributing contre for a considerable part of 
destined for the Continent, and large quantities of this product 
there ultimately find their way to Germany, France, and other 
The French, early in 1883, were the first to establish direct commercial 
relations these colonies, the steamers of the Me ir l 
a subsidised line, making their appearance for the first time ne 
waters in the year named, In 1887 the vessels of the Norddeutscher — 
Lloyd Company, of Bremen, commenced trading with Australasia 
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in the latter part of 1888 a line of German cargo-boats opened up further 
communication between the great wool-exporting cities of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Adelaide and the ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, and Dunkirk. 
Belgium has also established a line of steamships; and the latest 
Pete testimony to the growing importance of Australasia is the 
regular running of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamers between 
Japanese ports and Sydney. In addition to the companies mentioned, 
some British lines run their vessel direct to Continental ports. 

‘The result of these effort to establish commercial relations is evident 
from the increase of trade which the foregoing table discloses, and from 
the diversion, now rapidly being effected, in the channel by which the 
wool required for Europe reaches the market. ‘The example of the South 
American Republics, the bulk of whose produce now finds a market at 
the ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, Havre, and Dunkirk without passing 
through London, was not lost on Continental buyers. It was manifest 
that direct shipments of wool to Europe could as readily be made from 
Sydney or Melbourne as from Buenos Ayres or Monte Video; hence 
the presence in the local markets, in increasing numbers, of buyers 

ting Continental firms. 

Australasia has for many years maintained important commercial 
Telations with the United States of America, and in 1896 America’s 
share of the trade of Australasia with foreign countries was about 38 
percent, The greater part of this trade was carried on with the colonies 
of New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. The main exports 
to the United States are specie, wool, coal, kauri gum, and New 
Zealand flax—chiefly the two first mentioned ; so that, though large in 
its nominal amount, the trade is less valuable than would at first sight 
appear. ‘The export of wool, which had formerly been unimportant, 
amounted in 1891 to £514,551, an increase of £325,314 over the total 
of the previous year; but this high value has not been maintained, and 
owing to tariff changes in the United States there was a fall to 
£228,040 in 1894, followed by a rise to £441,049 in 1896. 

Tinder present conditions no extension of commercial relations with 
the United States can be looked forward to; but trade with the East 
gives good promise for the future, especially with India, China, Japan, 
and the East Indian Archipelago, where markets for Australasian wool 
will possibly in time be found—iittle in that direction having been 
accompli up to the present time. As mentioned above, Japan has 
established a national line of steamers to foster the trade between that 
country and Australasia ; and with the abolition of the duty on wool, and 
the benefits to be derived from wearing woollen clothing impressed upon 
proc there ought to be a good opening in that country for the staple 








luct of these colonies. The foundation of such a trade has already 
Tnid down, the exports of wool from New South Wales ports to 
Japan in 1896 being valued at about £45,000. A large amount of 
‘business is already transacted with India and Ceylon, and this trade 
‘bids fair to increase, particularly in the tea of those places, which now 


pares and evince a considerable 
returns, however, do not represent the w! 


China, as a considerable portion of the commerce. 

in reality transacted with the Chinese Empire, Hongkong b 
large extent a distributing centre for the Empire, In view of thi 
the following table, showing the trade with the Chinese Empire ; 
Hongkong, has been compiled :— 


Tmports, Export 


3s 


[ef on a 


£ 
Chinews Expire} 706,131 


Hongkong .. 753,383 


‘Total ., 


‘Trade with the South Pacific Islands, which on the whole may be said 
to be increasing, consists mostly of the importation of raw articles in 
for Australasian produce. ‘The bulk of the trade is done with 

Fiji and New Caledonia, the French colony dealing el ater 

New South Wales, as Sydney is the terminal port for 

of the Messageries line. But owing to the enforcement of the: 

French Customs tariff, whieh is highly protective in its character 

colonies of that country as well as in France itself, the New 

trade bids fair to be lost to Sydney ; for while the ex from 3 

South Wales to New Caledonia in 1892 amounted to£184,128, 

fallen in 1896 to £110,335, or by more than 40 percent. The 

Now Guinea is at present but small, though when the resources of th 

prolific island come to be developed « large lange increas ee be. 

Besides the countries mentioned, Australasia maintains a not incon: 

siderable trade with Java and Scandinavia, but it consists mainly of 

imports. 

‘The Ggares relating to.the trade of each colony, with counicien Bain 

Australasia would be extremely interesting if they could be given with 

exactness, Unfortunately this is impossible, as the destination of 

a overland cannot be traced beyond the colony to which are 
in the first instance despatched—all that can be given is the trade by 
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sea, which the following series of tables shows. The imports from 
encom est pert Mergen pate 


‘Total Value. ‘Value per inhabitant, 
iss. | ism. | 180 1581. isn. | tm 


£ | £ 
14,286,219 | 11,008,080 
13,046,498 | 8,364,222 
3,185,200 | 3,078,355 
4,038,768 | 3,259,927 
"006,408, | 885.415 
445,076 | 008,073 | | “san, 508 
5,808,278 | 5,490,200 | 8,046,946 


3,868,700 | .sn6 a6 | 34sN5,166 
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The exports to countries outside Australasia were as follow 





Total Values ‘Value por Tnbabitants 





1381. 
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Lustralasian trade was therefore as follows :— 


‘Total Value. Value per fnbabitant, 
| 10. | som | aoa 











. 
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Lost 354 
15,251,188 | 
86,061,688 
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Tt will be scon that: the growth of the import and export trade of 
the various colonies bas not been uniform. 'The imports of New South 
Wales in 1891 exceeded those in 1881 by nearly $ millions sterling, 
while in 1896 they were over £350,000 lees than they were in 1881]. 

exports of 1891 exceeded those of 1881 by over 5 millions, bat from 
1891 to 1896 they increased by less than £300,000. The Victorian 
ts increased from 1881 to 1891 in about the same ratio, but in 
1896 they were nearly 24 millions less than in 1881; while the exports, 
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both in 1891 and 1896, were leas than in 1881. The Tasmanian import 
trade in 1896 was only eight-ninths that of 1881, while the exp 

in 1896 exhibit a falling-olf of over 65 per cent. as compared 
those of 1881. ‘he South Australian imports were £300,000 

1896 than they were in 1881 ; while the exports, which in 1891 
doubled those of 1881, shrunk by about £1,540,000 du: 

five years, The value of the New Zealand imports in 189! 


dnd in 1896 were over 180 per cent. larger than in 1881. ‘The 

of Western Australia increased from 1881 to 1891 and from 

to 1896 more than threefold during each period, while the 
increased by rather more than 20 per cent, from 1891 to 
nearly all the Western Australian gold being exported by way of the 
other colonies. No rigid deductions, however, can be drawn re the 
facts just given ; for, as is well known, some of the provi 

Queensland and Tasmania—are not yet in a position to maintain a direct 
foreign trade, and in a forced comparison with the rest of Australasia 
‘are apt to suffer. 


If the total trade of 1896 be considered, New South Wales heads 
the list with a commerce yalued at £25,637,173; Victoria, with 
£17,182,558, being second; while New Zealand ranks third, with a 
trade of £14,081,050. ‘Taking all the colonies together, the external 
imports and exports combined equal a trade of £17 8% Od 
inhabitant—a falling-off of £4 11s. 11d. as compared with 1891, andot 
£5 17s, 6d. as compared with 1881. It is interesting to com, 
volume of the external trade of Australasia with the latest returns of 
other countries. This is afforded by the following table, in which the | 
figures refer to the year 1896 :— 





‘Total Trade. 


Country. 


ie 
Merchandise. 14 Bullion. 





£ £ 
United Kingdom) 733,188,118 | 83,969,755 
2 “ 380,896,000 | 42,238,000 
ie a 452,560,000 


aoe™ 
Suess? 


© woeoknonwa” 


9,670,000 
9,166,597 
2,039,514 
1,228,000 
49,012,000 
Australasia ......| 67,976,478 | 6,673,113 
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The trade of Australasia per head of population exceeds that of any 
country appearing in the list, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the 
Cape Colony excepted. In the case of Belgium it is but proper to 
“remark that about one-half of the trade credited to it comprises goods in 
transit, while the United Kingdom itself is also a great distributing 
centre, and the trade returns of the Cape Colony are swollen by the - 
gold from the Transvaal passing through the country on its way te 


An excess in the value of imports over exports was for many yeara a 
prominent feature of the trade of Australasia taken as a whole, although 
in some colonics the reverse was the case. The surplus of imports was 
due to two causes; (1) the importation, by the Governments and local 
bodies of the various colonies, of money to cover the cost of construc- 
tion of public works ; and (2) the private capital sent to Australasia for 
investment. Taking the colonies as a whole, these two items combined 
exceeded the payments made for interest on past loans, both public and 
private, and the sums drawn from the country by absentees; butas 
nearly all the colonies have ceased to borrow, or the amount of their 
borrowing has fallen below their yearly payments for interest, the 
whole of Australasia now shows an excess of exports, the only colonies 
having an excess of imports in 1896 being Victoria and Western 
Australia. The present excess of exports and its cause come more 

yperly within the parts of this work dealing with Public and Private 
Fuca, and are dealt with at some length there. 


Exrorts or Domestic Propucr. 


The values of the exports of Australasia and of its various provinces 
have been given in the previous pages without respect to the countries 
where the articles were produced. It is important to find to what 
extent the exports have been the produce of each of the colonies whence 
they were shipped. The following tableshows the value of the exports 
of domestic produce of each colony as returned by the Customs for the 
Years 1881, 1891, and 1896, and the value thereof per inhabitant ;— 


























‘Total Value. Vaiue per Inhabitant. 
est. 1301, | 1506. 1681. | 1501. | 1596, 
£ geal ena) eae 
| 10,766,327 Mili] ws | woo 
19)480,567 “ow! 76) 978 
47470 Wieit) iat | ab oo 
8766,7a1 us| wirw| 9 8 7F 
408,034 1710) 1 97) WR E 
1,54 116 60] 9385! go 3 
5,702,200 m1 a} 1418 6| 121930 
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‘These figures, however, must be nT. as epee 
for it is difficult to ascertain 
some af the colonies This is especially sty tn cave eit Vitra nd 
@ lesser degree with New South Wales and South Australia. Tn the 
first-mentioned colony large quantities of wool, the produce of the other 
provinces, chiefly of Wow South Wales, are are exported ag domestic pro- 
duce, the value of the staple dealt with in this way in 1896 be 
Tess than £1,323,055. Thero is also an ds South Ai 
Tocal produce, of wool grown in New South the vate eG 
is by no means large. Toul, chs y,fopos, eacalaatt iaaeiaieeed 
years been exported as domestic produce by New South Wales, but in 
1896 no such overstatement took place. Also, as regards New South 
Wales, tin and wr ore, the former chiefly from Queensland and 
Tasmania and the fetter from South Australia, which are imported for 
the purpose of being’ refined, are exported ax domestic produce. Like 
wise, Queensland cattle, after being fattened on New South Wales 
pastures, are exported as local produce ; but in all these cases = material 
change is wrought in the imports, which is not the case with wool 
An attempt has been made to. remove these elements of error from the 
returns as they are presented by the Customs, and the amounts shown 
in the following table may be accepted as the true values of domestic 
produce exported by each colony during 1896 :— 


Domestic Exports. 


Colony. ro 
row vaue | Mopeion | Valaapse 
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Placing the values of the external exports of domestic production of 
Australasia side by side with those of some of the more important 
countries of the world, a useful comparison is afforded, and from what- 
ever standpoint the matter be viewed these colonies appear in a very 
favourable light. The following table shows the value of the domestic 
exports, exclusive of coin and bullion, of some of the principal countries 
of the world, the figures referring to the year 1896. The figures for 
Australasia only represent the external exports of domestic produce ; 
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| in the preceding table the values include the domestic produce of each 
colony consumed in the other provinces :— 
rts ot 
omic Fredce Por Inhabitent, 
awnd Baltion). 
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21,858,950 
23,360,000 
179,833,000 
26,106,484 


© aSeahisawen 
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‘The extent to which the geographical position of a colony enables 
it to benefit by the production of its neighbours is illustrated by the 
cee which the non-domestic bear to the total exports. The 

lowii 


ing table shows the value of the re-export trade and the proportion 
which it bears to the total export trade of each colony in 1896 ; and it 
would appear that South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, im 
the order named, benefit largely by their position, the re-export trade of 
the other colonies being insignificant :-— 


Moesports | Ruin 











Threefifths of this reexport trade is external, the amount being 
£9,189,117, us compared with £6,358,660 of intercolonial trade. 


Tue Woon Trane. 


The rapid growth of the Continental wool trade during the periods 
from 1851 to 1891, and from 1891 to 1896, is illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the value of the staple exported direct to the 
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Eee countries, and the 





Belgium 


United si 
Other Countries. 


‘The value of the wool shipped from Australasia has thus increased | 
over four and a quarter millions sterling, or almost 27 per 
the last fifteen years, It will be observed that the aca 
the United Kingdom has decreased in value to the extent of 27,000, 
or from 97°8 to 76°6 per cent. while the export to Toneign Gane 
has increased both absolutely and relatively. 

It is necessary to point out here that all the figures in the 
chapter dealing with the export of wool are based on the mas 
returns of the different colonies, and represent the. values placed on the 
wool by the exporters. The figures relating to the value of the ‘wool 
clip which are given in the chapter on the pastoral industry are a 
those just given, the difference being made up of the cost of carriage and 
other charges from the sheep-runs to the ship's side. 


The following table shows the total and proportionate value of the | 
wool shipped direct to countries outside Australasia by each colony — 





’ £ 
New South Wales... 4,485,205 74s4,a74 | ors 
Victoria.. 5; 070,661 | 4,929,171 | 330 
Queenslani i 2) 1,776,184 
1,519,181 
"264,295, 


i 6 135,885 
New Zealand. ..... 849 | 4, 4,374,825 


‘Australasia ... | 2a 20,499,805 | 
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It will be seen from the table just given that Victoria was credited 
in 1881 with exporting wool to a considerable value in excess of that 
of New South Wales, In 1591 and 1896, however, the positions were 
reversed, notwithstanding the fact that large quantities of wool from 
‘New South Wales are still sent to Melbourne for shipment: Tn 1881 the 
wool produced in other colonies, chiefly New South Wales, but credited 
to Victoria, was valued at £2,780,600; in 1891, £2,767,000 ; and in 
1896, £1,323,000; while the wool imported from other colonies and 
eredited to New South Wales for the year 1891 was £109,000, while for 
1896 there was no such over-statement. South Australia also receives 
a large quantity of New South Wales wool for shipment, though not 
nearly to so great an extent as Victoria. 

In connection with this subject, a statement of the value of wool 
of its own production which each colony exports direct and by way 
‘of the other colonies may not be without interest. The figures, which 
ave given below, relate to the year 1896 





Domertio Wool Exportest. 


Proportion 


ete sae es Ol 
iret, | Byway of the Acstelas, 


er colonies. 





£ £ £ | per cent. 
‘New South Wales 6,490,888 | 2,929,487 | 8,910,975 | 427 
= 2,658,675 30,233 | 2,688,908 | 131 
1,768,958 | 1,208,026 | 2,076,984 | 14-4 
1,024,516 | 176,478 | 1,200,994 | 58 
266,285 3,271 | 267,506 | 13 
135,739 155,086 | 290,825 | 14 
4,374,552 17,028 | 4,391,575 | 213 


3,919,604 | 20,627,167 | 1000 














In the table given on the preceding page the value of the direct 
export of wool is quoted at £20,433,855. ‘The apparent discrepancy, 
however, is of no moment when it is embered that about one-fifth of 
the clip of Australasia is subject to valuation first at the border of the 
colony in which it is produced, and again at the port from which it i 
finally shipped to Europe or America. In the amount of £20,627, 
shown above is, besides, included the value of such wool as was exported 
during 1896 to one of the adjacent colonies, and there held over for the 
sales in January of the following year. 

‘The following figures serve to illustrate the development of the local 
‘wool sales in those colonies where such sales are held, viz., in New South 
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Wales, Victoria, South Australin, and New Zealand, for the te 
from 1837-8 to 1896-7. The 


The importance of the pastoral industry to Australasia will be made 
clear in snother part of this volume. Tts value to each colony varies 
considerably, as the statement hereunder shows, Tn no bony however, 


Western Australia excepted, does the proportion of exports 

fall below 25 por cent. of the total value of domestic produce 

Tn the case of New South Wales it reaches about 66 per cent., whil 
in New Zealand it is G8 per cont., and in Queensland 62 per cent. — 








£ 
8,810,375 
3,6) 
2,976,984 
1,200,994 
267,506 
290,825 
4,391,575 | 1,886, 
-- | 20,027.167 
16,707,503 








SS 
Tt will be observed that the figures given in this table are not those 

furnished by the various Customs’ Departments; they have 

in the manner already explained in order to allow for the incorrect | 

information furnished by shippers in regard to the colony of origin, 


ae 
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influence of good or bad times on the pur power of the 
naturally reacts on the Customs collections, although the rise or fall of 
the rate per inhabitant isnot always a safe indication of such influence 


Certain colonies, notably Queensland, still grow insufficient agricultural 
produce for their own requirements, and a good season, since it enables 
these colonies to depend to a greater extent on their own resonrees, has 
meant a decrease in the revenue derived from the importation of agri 
cultural produce, Similar effects have wlso been felt in regard to the 
revenue derived from live stock and other forms of produce. ‘Then ii 
must also be remembered that for many years the colonies have been 
aystematic borrowers in the London market, and they have also been the 
recipients of much money sent for investment by private persons. As 
loans of all descriptions reach the borrowing country in the form of 
goods, and a considerable proportion of the importations is the subject 
taxation, years of lavish borrowing are naturally years of large revente 
collections, and coincident with the cessation cf the flow of forei; 
capital there is a decrease in Customs revenue. Furthermore, there 
been extensive alterations in the tariffs affecting the revenue during 
years which the following tables cover. In New South W: it 
1891 and 1895, and in Western Australia in 1893 and 1896, radi 
tariff changes were made, and in other years minor alterations took 
place in nearly all the other colonies, To these changes is chiefly 
attributable any sharp rise or fall in the rate of revenue per inhabitant. 
At the same time, it must be allowed that tariff changes have been made 
which have affected the collections to a very slight extent. 


Speaking generally, it may be said that the Customs revenne is 
declining, and is likely to decline. Apart from the specific quuses® 
mentioned above, other effective if less obtrusive influences are at work, 
Year by year the industries of the colonies are being developed, and the 
local producer is acquiring a firm hold upon the domestic markets. In 
several of the provinces little if any revenue is now received from duties 
on agricaltural produce, as such produce is not imported ; and many des- 
criptions of manufactured goods have likewise ceased to be introduced, 
the locally-made article being produced in sufficient quantities to meet 
the demand, ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that this tendency 
will be still more marked in the future, and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that Australasian Treasurers have of late years found it necessary to 
look to other sources than the Customs for the revenue necessary to 
carry on the business of the country. 

So far a the duties payable may be taken as a basis of classifieation, 
the imports may be divided into two classes—one comprising intoxicants 
and narcotics, upon which duties equal to an about 136 
per cent. ad valorem are 1 and the other consisting of 
selected for taxation at specific or ad valorem rates, valuo of 
intoxicants and narcotics imported by the colonies during 1896 for 
home consumption was £2,651,563, while the duties collected thereon 
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cwere not less than £3,610,689, the amounts credited to cach colony 
being as follow :— 
Imports of Intoxicants 
farcorles fe 


Colony. and Ni lor 
home cormumption, 


Amount of Tay 
‘Dulles collected.” 


Queensland ........ 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania ..... 
New Zealand 





‘These collections represent about 44°6 per cent, of the total Customs 
revenue raised, the remaining portion being distributed among the 
various colonies.as shown below. The total value of imports for home 
consumption—exclusive, of course, of the value of intoxicants, nareotios, 
coin, and bullion—is also given. A column has been added representing 
the collections as an average ad valorem duty on the total imports for 
home consumption :— : 





Imports for 
home consumption 
{exclusive of Coin. 

‘and Bullion, and 
Intoxloants and. 
Narcotics). 


Atoount of Import 
‘Duties collected 


ome duty paid on 
Intoxleants ard 
‘Nurvotios}. 


Average 
eed valorem 
Duty. 





W cent. 


£ 
15,174,383 
9,445,060 
4,722,085 
2,550,631 


£ 
349,716 
1,008,204 
789,331 
303,777 


265 
163 
1672 
lite 


‘574,165 
224,667 
1,049,910 


1127 
20:27 
16-07 
101 


42,630,030 4,479,860 





The comparison afforded by the last column, however, has no special 
value, seeing that a large proportion of the importations other than 
intoxicants and narcotics, about 52 per cent. for the colonies as a whole, 
is admitted free of duty, all the colonies except Tasmania having an 
extensive free list. Reckoning only goods subject to duty, the average 
vate of duties levied in Australasia is equal to rather more than 22 per 
cont. ad valorem. The actual ad valorem duty payable on dutiable goods 
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other than intoxicants and narcotics imported into each eolo 
1896, and the proportion of such goods to the total imports, excl 
intoxicants and narcotics, will be found in the following table -— 


a vr! ot Ad Vatoren 
8 dutiabie 
Colony. lotkerebantencctons Ahan intasoate 
and narcotics, and narcotics, 


New South Wales 


South Australia 





‘The import duties collectod in the various colonies during each Et Oe 
last six years are set forth in the following table, pegs 
refunds being deducted from the gross collections of those 
which such information can be obtained :— 








7044.01 





‘The revenue from import duties per head of population offers 
more food for reflection than the figures in the table just given. | 
South Wales raised the smallest revenue compared with population of 
any of the colonies of the group until 1891, a circumstance due to the 
comparatively low rate of the tariff ; in 1892 its collections were a 
the average for Australasia, but at the beginning of 1896 a new 
came into force which was designed to make the ports of the 
to all imports except narcotics and stimulants, and the revenue 
of population is now very considerably iess than in any of = 
colonies, The variations in the rates from year to year are interesting — 
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‘as illusteating the force of the remarks made a few pages back in intro- 
ducing the subject of Customs duties :— * 


[= [= bo | 























eea| 2nd] fad 
126] 2u 3] 11s 
210 3) 1102] 110 4 
206 2u 8 gue 
1101) 191) Lag 0 
eye oud a7. 
116 118 2] 203 
264] 2 610] 210 0 
2| iSO) 297 9) Aw 4) 17 





A general statement of the Customs duties levied in each colony 
would be of value, but there is so little spoenen ts the tariffs of the 
i i the duties under general heads 
#0 as to convey a distinct impression of the scope of each. Indeed, it is 
more than probable that the keenest analysis would fail to detect any 
scientific principle underlying the rates of duty charged. Specific duties 
on items of general consumption were the first sources of revenue ; 
these have been increased from time to time, but have rarely been 
‘diminished when once imposed. The necexsities of the Treasury on other 
“causes sul tly led to the imposition of ad valorem duties The 
only canon of taxation which seems to have weighed with the framers 
of the tariffs wax that raw material required for local manufactures 
Should remain untaxed, and even this obvious rule has not infrequently 
been departed from. There seems, however, to be a general tendency 
‘to reduce import duties. The latest Victorian Customs Tariff has 
amade important alterations in this direction; and the present tariff of 
‘New South Wales, as mentioned above, is the freest ever introduced 
Gnto Australasia. 
Trane i 1897. 
Below will be found a statement showing the trade of each of the 
Seven colonies during the year 1897 :— 
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The value per head of population was as follows :— 





Colony. ‘Total Trade, | Tcoports, 


Exports, 


| 





. a] £ a dh 
New South Wales | : 16 11 10 
Victoria aadsaeniedl 13 211 
Quoenslan: P 13 70 
South Australia we 3 6 2 26 
Western Australia...........:) ou 9 216 2 


Tasmania...... ea 8 6 8 111} 
3 


New Zealand 


£ « a. 
18 2 6 
ld 410 
19 0 
ih 
% 6 
10 6 


» 


oF ewoan 


aecasno? 





Australasia * 2 1 


1 
7 
7 
317 8 
il & 


| 





The detailed returns for the year 1897 are not yet available for all 
the colonies, and an analysis of the figures for that year cannot, 


therefore, he made. 





RAILWAYS. 


O the proper development of a country like Australasia, il. tied 
‘ with navigable Hee railway peat lert is absolutely coment? 
lis has been recognised from an early period, and for the last 
the Governments of the principal colonies have been fully alive to 
# importance of carrying on the work. For a long time, ver, 
apa in their efforts by the difficulty of borrowing money 
at a reasonable rate of interest ; but since the year 1871 con- 
lerable progress has been made in the work of construction ; indeed, 
far the greater portion of the public debt of Australasia has been con- 
ted for railway purposes. As the aren af the seven colonies almost 
tals that of Europe or the United States of Amorica, while the popu- 
fon numbers less than four and a half millions, it is almost need- 
& to say that many of the lines run through districts very sparsely 
pled. This is particularly the case in the colonies of Queensland, 
ath Australia, and Western Australin, where there are vast tracts 
itory in which little in the nature of permanent settlement has 
§ been accomplished, and in none of the colonies can it be said that 
} railway lines traverse thickly-settled areas. Indeed, if a fault may 
found with the State policy pursued in the past, it is that in some 
ies ‘ive lines have been laid down in empty counvry the require- 
(nts of which could have been effectually met for many Bp to come 
light and cheap lines, and that in consequence the railway adminis- 
tors find themselves heavily burdened with a number of unprofitable 
= A few of these have been closed, but the vast majority are 
ked nt a loss, Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, the rail- 
ysof Australasia collectively yield a net return equal to 3-27 per cent, 
the cost of construction. 


Tistory or Rauway Coxsrauctiox, 

n agitation for the introduction of the railway into the colony of 
fw South Wales was afoot as early as 1846, and in August of that 
ir it was decided at a public meeting held in Sydney to survey 
ine to connect the capital with Goulburn. But no decided step was 
fen towards construction until September, 1848, when the Sydney 
[MMsiacteMTretcwey Oorapany: was forined for the purnoan atta 

n a line between Sydney and Parramatta and Liverpool, to be after- 
ds extended to Bathurst and to Goulburn. The first sod was turned 
the Hon. Mrs, Keith Stewart, daughter of Sir Charles Fitzroy, the 
ernor of the colony, on the 3rd July, 1850. Although started during 
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a period of trade depression, when there was an abundant supply of 
labour, the scheme was only well under weigh when the discovery 
caused a stampede from the city, and the company was left without work 
men to carry on the undertaking. Undeterred, however, by the diffi: 
culties into which the changing conditions of the country had plunged 
the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company, private enterprise in 1853 
esuayed the further task of constructing a line between Newcastle and 
Maitland ; but this project proved no more successful than the other, 
ail th: the’ following year the Government ware tectea teagan 
carry out the schemes for which the two companies had been promoted, 
From that time the work of construction was vigorously pressed forward, 
and on the 26th September, 1855, the line from Sydney to 

14 miles in length, was opened to traffic; and on the 11th April, 1851, 
Neweastle was connected with East Maitland. The extension to Goul- 
burn of the Sydney line was completed on the 27th May, 1869. 

While the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company were trying to 
surmount the obstacles that had arisen in their path, the work of railway 
construction was begun in the neighbouring colony of Victoria, no fewer 
than three private companies being promoted in 1853 for that purpose. 
Material assistance in the shape of land grants and guarantee of interest 
was afforded by the Government; and on the 13th September, 1854, 
the first completed railway in Australasia, a line extending from 
Flinders-street, Melbourne, to Port Melbourne, was opened to traffic, 
Tt bad been begun nearly three years after the line to connect 
with Parramatta, but was only 2{ miles long. No further 
brought into operation until May 13, 1857, when the Melbourne ma 
Hobson's Bay Railway Company, who had constructed the first line, 
effected communication with St. Kilda; and on the 17th June of the 
sume year a line from Williamstown to Geelong, 39 miles in length, which 
had been built by another company, was declared open. Meanwhile the 
Government of the colony had not remained inactive. In addition to 
assisting private enterprise with liberal concessions, it had taken over 
in 1855 an unfinished line started by the third of the companies referred 
to, and was carrying on the work of construction on its own account. 
By the year 1863 it had acquired all the lines in the colony with the 
exception of those owned by t olbourne and Hobson's Bay Company, 
which were not purchased until the year 1878 

Although a line from Goolwa to Port Elliot, 6 miles in length, over 
mrhich the locomotive now passes, was opened on the 18th May, 184 


miles long, which was thrown open to ‘iraffo on the Set ree n= 
The following year saw a railway constructed as far north as Gale 
New Zealand was the next of the Australasian colonies to make 
introduction. As the result of an agitation on the part of the settle 

of Canterbury, a railway was begun during the year 1863 for the pur 

of connecting the city of Christchurch with the port of Lyttelton, an= 
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€ first portion was brought into use on the 1st December, 1863. The 

hern colony of Queensland had enjoyed the privilege of self-govern- 

mt for several years when, early in 1864, a line to connect Ipswich 

h Grandchester was commenced, and on the 31st July of the same 

it was opened. Although the Tasmanian Parliament granted a 

m of £5,000 in 1863 for the survey of a line to connect Hobart with 

ceston, the first railway in the island was one between Launceston 

d Deloraine, 45 miles in length, which was opened on the 10th 

bruary, 1871, having been commenced three years before. It was 

It ‘a a re company, to whose capital, however, the Government 

d subscribed cight-ninths of the total amount of £450,000, on condi- 

jm that the interest should be a first charge on the net receipts, and 

the 3rd August, 1872, the line passed entirely into the ownership 

the State, Communication between Hobart and Launceston was 

f in 1876 by the completion of a line, connecting the southern city 

h Evandale Junction, which was constructed by an English company. 

last of the seven colonies to introduce the railway was Western 

u is, Where a line from the port of Geraldton to Northampton was 

un during 1874 and opened in 1878; while on the Ist October, 

a line from Palmerston to Pine Creek, in the Northern Territory, 

eh had been built by the South Australian Government, was opened, 
length being 1454 miles. 

progress of railway construction, except, perhaps, in the colony 

Victoria, was anything but rapid during the earlier years. This was 

/@ great measure owing to the sparseness of the population and the 

fear that the return would not justify the expenditure which 

ald have to be incurred in making wide extensions of the lines Tt 

also due, as previously pointed out, to the low estimation in which 

alasian securities were held in London, and the consequent high 

intorest at which money for railway construction had to = 

e Since the year 1871, however, all the colonies have made 

tory progress. In the following table will be found the length of 

te opened during each year, and the total mileage at the close of the 





Milles opened. 


a 
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1,700 








cy 


7,881 | 


Tt will be seon from the above table that the lines opened in 
asia averaged 30 miles in length during each year from 1854 
from 1862 to 1871 the annual average was 89 miles; from 
1881, 439 miles; from 1882 to 1891, 665 miles; and from 
1897, 349 miles. It is now the established policy of each 
keep the railways under State control, and only in paige 
stances is that policy departed from, Excluding coal and other 
which aro not open to general traffic, there are in Australasia only 
miles of private lines, or but 5-03 per cent. of the total mi 
In Victoria and Queensland the railways aro entirely in tho 
the Government; while in Western Australia there aro 391 miles of 
private lines, or 2 per cent. of the total mileage of the colony; in 
New Zealand, 167 miles ; in New South Wales, 85 miles; in Tasmania, 
55 miles, of which 7 (the Dundas-Zeehan line) are worked by the State; 
and in South Australia, 20 miles. 





pepeeveggaa 


it 


1 


pursued by the other colonies was cansed by the inability of the 
Government to construct lines when the extension of the 

was urgently required in the interests of settlement. Private enter 
prise was therefore encouraged by liberal “grants of land te under- 
take the work of construction; but the changing conditions of the 
eolony has modified the State policy, and on the Ist January, 1897, 
the Government acquired the Great Southern Railway, 243 miles in 
length, one of the two trunk lines in private hands. This 

which was owned by the West Australian Land Company, 

was built on the land-grant system, the State concession Tang 12 q 
acres for every mile of line laid down, of which the original 
sessionaire retained 2,000 acres. ‘The total price paid by the Govern- 

ment for the railway, with all the interests of the Compan: 

original concessionaire, was £1,100,000, of which £800,000 f 

as the capital sum on which the railway authorities are 

provide interest, exclusive of the amount invested in rolling 
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trunk line is the Midland Railway, 277 miles in lengthe 

the Midland Railway Cor iy of Western Australia, 

In this case the land granted by the State was.also 12,000 

mile of line. In 1891 the Government granted some slight 

ce to the Company, and in the following year teed 

of 4 per cent. debentures, the security being » first charge 

n the railway and its equipment, and 2,400,000 acres selected Iand. 

three months’ notice, the State may foreclose should the Company 
indebted to it to the amount of £20,000. 


he following statement shows the gauge and length of the private 
(ways of Australasia 





Line. 


New South Wales— 
Deniliquin. Moana 
Cockburn-Broken 
Clyde-Rosehill 
‘arwick Farm 
Soutflenely Railway Co.'s 
il ines 
Hollfast Bay 
Victor Square 
» loops, 
Tastees Australia — 
Midland : Midland Junction-Walkaway! 
Junction. d 
Canning Jarrah 
Tarrahdale Timber Co.'s Railway 
Waigerup Railway 
Quindalup Railway 
Karridale Railway 


Torbay Timber Co."s Railway 


mania— 
Emu Bay-Waratah. 
Dundas-Zeehan 

New Zealand— 
Wellington-Manawata 
Kaitangata-Stirling 
Midiand Railway 





ean eo aasanan 
Fone BobENS 


23 
se 


‘Tas 











A proviso has been inserted in the charters of the companies owning 
private lines in New South Wales, whereby after a certain date the 
mnment can, if disposed, acquire the lines at a valuation. Similar 
ware found in most of the charters granted by the other colonies 
iting the construction of private lines. 


a the construction of railways during the last working year the 
bny of Western Australia displayed most activity, in consequence 
the urgent need of laying down lines to the goldfields, Of the 438 
les thrown open to traffic in Australasia during the twelve months, 

giles were opened in Western Australia, 139 being built by the 
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Government and 62 by private companies. The most important 
addition to the system ot the colony Artis line from Southern Crom 
to Kalgoorlie, 138 miles in length. “This line was opened to traffic a 
far as Boorabbin, 60 miles, on the Ist July, 1896; and the extension 
to Kalgoorlie, a further distance of 78 miles, was thrown open om the 
1st January, 1897. From Kalgoorlie the railway has now been takes 
north to Menzies. The most important line under construction at 
end of the last working year was the Cue Railway, connecting Cup 
Mullewa, a distance of 1964 miles, which has now been opened. A 
further extension of this line is in course of construction. 

In New South Wales the 108 miles opened during the twelve 
months comprised the Jerilderie-Berrigan line, 22 miles in be 
the Parkes-Bogan Gate line, 23 miles; and the Narrabri-Moree 
63 miles. These are all light “pioneer” lines, capable of 
ordinary rolling stock, hauled by a light engine, at 15 to 20 mile 
an hour. The railways of this class have averaged only £2,019 per 
mile; and it is intended to extend them to other districts wher 
the country is level and the expected traffic does not warrant the oo 
struction of properly-equipped lines The only other colony whos 
railway mileage was considerably increased in the course of the year 
ended June, 1897, was Queensland, where 116} miles were wo 
trafic, the principal lines being the Charleville-Wyandra, 61 miles; 
and Iveragh-Gladstone, 264 miles, ‘Two short lines—Colton-Pialla, 
164 miles ; and Hendon-Allora, 3} miles—were constructed under the 
Railway Guarantee Act of 1895, by which the local authority, repre 
senting the ratepayers of a district, agrees to pay up to onedhalf of the 
deficiency in working expenses and interest during the first fourtert 
yenrs after opening, collected by means of a» rate not exceeding Sd. it 
the £ of value of ratable lands. Should the operations of any year J 
vide a surplus, half of this is retained by the Government, and the 
half paid to the local authority, for distribution amongst the ratepayes 
in return for the payments made on account of the deficiency in previews 
years. Where the line has been payable for three years, the Govert 
ment way cancel the agreement. 

The following table shows the extension of the railway in each colony 
since 186] :-— 


Colony. | asmn. | reon, | sri. | aero, | ait. | 8m | aaonae fan 


New South Wales | 358 
Victoria .. 

Queensland 

South Australia 

‘Western Australi: 

Tasmania .. 

New Zealand 








Australasia 





* Railways not in existence. 








LINES UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 2173 
__ In 1883 a junction was effected between the New South Wales and 
‘Victorian lines at the river Murray ; three years later direct communi 
‘tation was established between Victoria and South Australia; and in 
‘1888 the last mile of line connecting Sydney with the northern colony 
of Quoonsland was completed, thus placing the four capitals, Brisbane, 
eer Melbourne, aa Adelaide, in direct communication with each 
other. A few years ago proposals were made to the Government of 
‘Western Australia to construct a railway upon the land-grant system, 
connecting the eastern districts of the colony with South Australia. It 
‘Was proposed to extend the lines to Eucla, close to the South Australian 
border, and when that colony had extended its railways to the same 
point, ‘Perth would be connected with all the capitals of the Australian 
eolonies. In June, 1897, the South Australian Railways Commis- 
‘sioner, in a report to the Commissioner of Public Works, estimated the 
cost of construction and equipment of a line to the Western Australian 
horder, a distance of 553 miles, at £1,903,000. When the railways of 
the two colonies shall have been connected, as they will possibly be at 
no far distant date, the European mails will, in all “hikeliheod, be landed 
at Fremantle, and sent overland to all parts of the continent. 
The following table shows the length of Government railways in 
furse of construction and authorised on the 30th June, 189) 












Tasmania . » Boh 
New Zealand, 4 
‘Total... » 783 





Notwithstanding the energotic expansion of the railway systems 
throughout Australasia since 1871, there is still room for considerable 
[@xtension. In the colony of South Australia construction is entirely 
‘onfined to the south-eastern corner and to the extension of the Northern 
Line, which has its present terminus at Oodnadatta, 686 miles from 

. It is proposed to eventually extend this line as far north aa 
Pine Creek, the southern terminus of the Port Darwin line. In the 
course of the year 1896 offers were made on behalf of various syndi- 
‘tates for the construction of the Transcontinental railway, with the 
dequirement of the section from Palmerston to Pine Creek; but the 
| Government were not prepared to recommend to Parliament the acco pte 
ance of any offer based on the land grant or guarantee system. When 
this railway 1 is completed direct overland communication will be estab- 
| lished between the northern and southern portions of the continent, ‘The 
Teigth of the gap between the terminus at Oodnadatta and that at Pine 
loo is 1, 10m niles on the telegraph route, 
Tn New South Wales the railway extensions will be chiefly confined to 
| perfecting the various systems already constructed, At the present time 
| several lines of what is termed the “pioneer” class are in course of con- 
| struction in level pastoral country. These are of « light and cheap kind 
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on which the produce of the settlers may be conveyed to the trunk 
lines at a reasonable speed and at a cheaper rate than carriage by road, 
extensive seaboard, the railways are being constructed in separate 
systems. The lines commence from each of the 
ran inland, but there is no doubt that not many years 
these systems will become branches of a main trank-line 
likelihood, will be the Brishane-Charle Hs 
Normanton at the Gulf of Carpentaria, In this colony a system: 
been introduced by which railways are constructed under @ 
iven by the local authority on bebalf of the ratepayers of the district, 
Details of this system are given on a previous Hoa. In Vi 
mania, and New Zealand the railways are well loped } with 
size of territory, and any future extensions will be om. 
a scale as in the other colonies. In Western Australia great 5 
now prevails in extending the lines to the gold-ields, and also in the 
south-western portion of the colony in the interests of permanent sete 
ment, 


Cowrror or Stare Rarways. 


The colonies of Victoria, South Australia, New South Wales, ani 
Queensland have found it expedient to place the management anil 
maintenance of railways under the control of Commissioners. Wietoria, 
in 1883, was the first colony to adopt this system ; four years later 
South Australia made the change, while New South Wales and Queens- 
land followed in 1888. Each of these colonies appointed three officials 
as Commissioners, and conferred upon them large executive powers, 
amounting to almost independent control, the object aimed at being to 
obtain economical management of the lines free from political intet 
ference. Subsequently Queensland, Victoria, and South Awstralia 
reduced the number of Commissioners to one; but in New South Wales, 
where the administration has been most successful, no. vin the 
system have been made, The control of the New Zealand 
also handed over to a body of three Commissioners in 1887 ; but at 
beginning of 1895 the Government resumed the lines, # gene 
ral manager being responsible to n Minister for Railways. 

In New South Wales and Victoria an additional safeguard in rail 
way construction prevail proposals for new lines are submitted 
toa committee selected from Members of the Houses of Parliament 
These committees take evider i ita ii 
proposed, the probable eost of construction, the financial 
line, and the grades to be adopted; and thereupon advise 
to adopt or reject the schemes proposed. ‘This supervision of railw 

clopment mi said to have been attended with success, 
lines that are not likely to be commercially successful have been recom 
mended by the committee and sanctioned by Parliament. 





THE QUESTION OF GAUGE. 


Diversrry or Gaver. 


Unfortunately for intercolonial communication, railway construction 

in Australia has proceeded without uniformity of gauge, and the eccom- 

tof this ie which it is everywhere admitted must be secured, 

es more formidable to contemplate as the years roll on. In 1846 
Mr. Gladstone advised that the 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge should be adopted for 
any lines constructed in New South Wales ; and two years later this gauge 
was adopted as the standard by the Royal Commission appointed for the 
Ree of determining a uniform gauge for England and Scotland. 

1850, however, the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company decided 

to adopt the 5-ft, Sin. gauge, and in 1852 an Act was which 
Provided that all railways in the colony should be laid down to that 
gauge. But in 1853 the company mentioned, having changed their 
engineer, altered their views on the gauge question, and applied to have 
the 4-£t. 82-in. gauge substituted for the 5-ft. 3-in., succeeding in repeal- 
ing the Act and in passing another which made the narrower gauge 
imperative. This step was taken without the concurrence of the other 
eolonies, and feeling ran very high in Victoria in consequence, a8 two 
of the railway companies in’ that colony had already given large orders 
for rolling-stock on the 5-ft, 3-in. gauge. Until the lines of the two 
eolonies met on the boundary no discomfort was, of course, experienced ; 
but since then the break of gauge, with the consequent change of trains, 
has been a source of irritation and inconvenience. The South Austra- 
lian Government adopted at the outset the 5-f. 3-in. gauge of Victoria ; 
but finding that the construction of lines of this gau; i 
expense than they were prepared to face, the more recent lines wi 
built on a gauge of 3 ft. Gin. In that colony there are 514) miles 
laid to the 5-ft. 3-in, gauge, and 1,229} to that of 3-ft. 6-in,, which is 
also the gauge of the 145 miles of railway in the Northern Territory. 
‘The line joining Adelaide with the Victorian border, as well as several 
sf the other trunk-lines, has been constructed on the wide gauge, so 
that the line from Melbourne.to Adelaide is uniform. The private line 
ich rolongs the South Australian system into New South Wales as 

roken Hill is on the 3-ft, G-in. gauge. All the Queensland lines 
a Tuilt on the gauge of 3 ft, 6 in,, so that transhipment is necessary on 
the boundary between that colony and New South Wales. Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand have adopted the 3-ft, 
gauge The first line laid down in Tasmania was on the 5-ft. 3-in, 
gauge, but it was soon altered to 3 ft. 6 in. On the west coast of that 
island an experiment is being made in the construction of a 2-f. gauge 
line, at one-fourth the cost of a line laid down to the Tasmanian stand- 
ard gauge, The advisability of constructing lines of this class is also 
being considered in Victoria. ‘ total length of line in Australasia 
Taid down to a gauge of 5 ft. 3 in. is 3,688 miles; there are 2,643 miles 
‘on the 4-ft, 8}-in. gauge, and 7,938 miles on the 3-£t, 6-in. gauge, 
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As far back as May, 1889, Mr. Eddy urged the Government of New 
South Wales to take action with the object of securing a uniform gauge 
for the colonies, and frequently since that date the Railway Commis 
sioners have directed attention to the urgency of dealing with this 
important question before the colonies incur greater expenditure in 
ailwey construction. They have suggested that the settlement of the 
difficult question of the adoption of a standard gauge should be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of which of the two gauges, 4 ft. 8} im 
and 5 ft, 3 in. can be adopted at the least cost and with the smallest 
amount of inconvenience to the country; and that the whole of the 
railways of New South Wales and Victoria, with that part of the South 
‘Australian lines laid to the 5-ft. 3-in, gauge, as well as the line to Cock- 
burn, and all the lines in Queensland south of Brisbane leading to New 
South Wales, shall be altered to the standard, the cost of altering the 
aeieare and the rolling stock necessary to work them to be a national 

warge. 


Comparison or Ratnway Factirrres. 


The population and area of territory per mile of line open vary 
considerably in the different colonies. In comparison with population, 
Western Australia, South Australia, and Queensland—the most 
extensive colonies—have the greatest mileage; but in proportion to 
the area of territory, Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania take the 
lead. The annexed table shows the relation of the railway mileage 
to population and to the area of each colony for the year 1896-7 ;— 





Per mile of tine open. 
Colony. ————————_—— 
Population. | Area. 





No. aq. miles, 
New South Wales ......... 7 ila 
Victoria | 33 
Queensland 192 267 
South Australia® 478 
Western Australia... “ 
Tasmania... thes 5S 
New Zealand .. 45 


Australasia ccc ve 216 








* Including Northern Territory, 


Tu the following table are given the average population and area df 
territory per mile of line open in the principal countries of the w 





COMPARISON OF RAILWAY FACILITIES. 


{course a comparison can only be made fairly between Australasia. 
other young countries in process of development :-— 


Per Mile of Line Open. 





Chili 
United States of America 
Australasia 











Cost or Consrructioy, 


At the close of the year 1896-7, the cost of construction and equij 
ot of the State railways completed and open to traflic in Australasia 
ts, in round figures, £130,000,000, or nearly 58 per cent. of the public 
bts of the colonies, after deducting sinking funds, To what extent 
© provinces: have contributed to this expenditure will be apparent 
ym the table civen below, showing the total cost and the a per 
ile A comparison of the mileage embodied in the table, with the 
{ures given on previous pages, will disclose certain differences. Tithe 
se of Victoria, the tramway from Dookie to Katamatite, 17 miles, 
been excluded from the expenditare of that colony, and the totwl! 
eage correspondingly reduced ; and in the case of Queensland, the 
te from Charleville to Wyandra; 61 miles in length, was not officially 
fened until’ the Ist July, 1897, and therefore will not appear in the 
eounts until’ next year. For Western Australia, tlie total’ cost of 
nstruction and equipment is given of the average mileage open to 
tific during the working year, as the accounts are thus presented in 
© Annual Roport of the Minister for Railways. Consequently, the 
fount shown only includes soven-twelfths of the price paid by the 
byernment of that colony for the Great Southern Railway, which was 
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taken over on the 1st December, 1896. Also, the mileage set 
under these circumstances, not the total open to traffic on 
June, 1897, but the average worked during the year :— 





Length ‘Total cont of 
Colony. Yearended) | Gauge. 
ne open. 





miles. 
‘New South Wales 30 June, 1897 
Vietoria 
Queensland 


South Australia 


Northern Territory..| 30 

Western Australia... 30, 3 

‘Tasmania ... 31 Dec,, 1896 yt 24, 
New Zealand . 31 Mar., 1897 2,018 15,577,392, 


Australasia...) cesses 13,4735 | ; 120,670,706 | 9,617 





It will be seen that the lines which have been constructed mott 
cheaply are those of Western Australia, where the average. cost pet 
mile has only been £4,499, as compared with an average of £9,617 
for the whole of Australasia. In that colony there have been few 
engineering difficulties to contend with, and the lines laid down hare 
been of a light kind. In New South Wales, the average cost, given as 
£14,157, has been somewhat reduced lately, in consequence of tt 
construction of light “Pioneer” lines, built for an expenditure of 
£2,019 per mile. It is proposed by the Minister for Public Works 
construct several new lines by day Jabour, as the Railway Construction 
Department has had a somewhat unfortunate experience in regard i 
claims for extras to contracts, and expensive litigation in resisting 
such claims, In Victoria the average cost has been reduced froi 
£13,153 to £12,317 since 1891. At that date it was decided ‘oa 
the “ butty-gang” systema to the construction of railways in the 
and to build all new country lines as cheaply as possible, and this tas been 
strictly adhered to. Fairly substantial permanent way has been laid 
down, with reduced ballast ; unless they have been absolutely necessary, 
fencing and gatehouses have been dispensed with; and only a skeletat 
equipment for stations and water supplies has, been provided. At 
settlement progresses and traflic is developed, it is intended to raise thet 
lines to the requisite standard of efficiency. Tn Queensland construction 
is now proceeding, in some cases, under a guarantee from the focal 
authorities. 

It would hardly be fair to institute a comparison between the cost of 
construction per mile in Australasia and in the densely: 
countries of Europe, for while in Europe the resumption of valuable 
ground is perhaps the heaviest expense in connection with the building 
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jof railways, in the colonies this item of expenditure is not of leading 
|importance. The cost per mile in certain sparsely-settled countries is 
as follows -— 


Colony 
United States 


while for Australasia it is £9,617. 


Revenue axyp Worxina Expenses. 


The avowed object of State railway construction in Australasia has 

to promote settlement, apart from considerations of the profitable 

orking of the lines ; but at the same time the principle has been kept in 

‘ew that in the main the railways should be self-supporting, and some 

the colonies have, with more or less success, handed them over to 

ers to be worked according to commercial principles, free 

political interference. With the exception of South Australia, so 

as the Palmerston-Pine Creek line, in the Northern Territory, is 

d, in all the colonies the revenue derived from the railway 

exoceds the working expenses; but only Western Australia derives 

profit from the working of the lin Even in New South Wales, 

here the Commissioners have achieved most commendable results 

the term of their administration, and claim to have at last made 

lines self-supporting, there is still a deficiency when it is borne in 

d that the average price received for the loans of the colony is 

Sut £9628 per £100 of stock, and the interest payable is calculated 

ccordingly. The net sum available to mect interest charges during the 

two working years will be found in the following table, showing 
earnings and working expenses :— 





Working year, 1895-6 Working year, 1300-7. 





Grows | Working Net Gross | Working | Net 
‘Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings, | Rarnings, | Expenses, | Earnings. 





£ £ £ £ 
9,820,407 | 3 1,965,520 | 2,016,742 
1, 75 | ‘soaly | 019,036 
4“ 1,179,273 


20,201 40,701 
aaijors | 1,295,158 497,104 


3,006,767 [20, 408 | 60T1,200 | 4aaeaut 








* Years ended Slat December, 1805 and 1800. Years ended txt March, 1800 and 1897. 
(C=) Denotes deficiency in amount available to mect working expenses, 
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In the first of the years shown in ii hwy 
in the four great colonies of Australia, causing a heavy fall 
earnings from traffic in wool and agricultural produce. 
with the year 1894-5, the net revenue was thereby" lessened. in 
South Wales, Vietoria, and Queensland ; but in South: Australia the 
loss mentioned! was more than counterbalanced by aw expansion in 
other traffic. In the other tliree colonies the financial results were 
improved—to aremarkable extent, indeed, in Western: Australia 5 and 
a glance at the figures. given in. thi table will, show that during the 
following year 1896-7 all the colonies participated: iny the 
improvement in the traffic returns—always excepting, of course, the line 
in the Northern Territory. 
Dealing first with Now South Wales, the reduction in the gros 
earnings during the twelve months ended June, itt, ae 
sy previous sel amounted to mth Laver iret xe 
lecrease in the traffic in pastoral and agricul ues, in comsaqnesoy 
of the drought, and alas it may be said, to the strike oficonl-miners at 
Neweastle, which: lasted: nearly three months, The decrease im the 
amount of the gross’ carnings would have beon greater than. the sem 
stated'had it not beon’ for'an expansion in the coxching tratiie to the 
extant of £20,069. Floods in the Bourke district led to a consideratie 
expenditure on repairs ; but, inspite of thie fact, the liberal expenditune 
during previous years and the lower prices of materials enabled! a largy 
reduction to be effected in the permanent way ae and the working: 
oxpenditure was, therefore, reduced by £15,701, the net revenue 
£42,086 less than in 1894-5. ‘This, however, was but a tempaniry 
check, and'in the following year the Commissioners obtained the bet 
results which have yot attended their successful’ administration of tit 
lines of the colony." ‘The gross earnings amounted to £3,014,742, teitie 
an. increase on those of the previous year of £194,325, to whic beth 
coaching and goods trafic contributed ; and after providing: for an 
increased working expenditure, chiefly caused by debiting this accosst 
with a greater amount of new stock, and: effecting more: extent 
repairs, the net carntings were left at £1,413,524, being much in Li 
of any sum before received: connection with the Ne 


‘iderable sam in enlarging the workshops and in ae 
viding the necessary machinery for the repair of the large 
now im use. 
Th the neighbouring colony of Vistorin the drmaght told severely 
2 gross earnings wes 
c pees were the lowest siner i 
the deficien y in providing interest onthe capital expenditure was 
greatest known. Atthe ond of year a change was made in the” 
management of the lines; there was a better season in 1896=T, alll 
ased ; the revenue from passenger traflle was: entea 


33; and the total earnings amounted to £2,615, 
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‘compared with £2,401,392 in the previous year. Although ,concessions 
amounting to £35,000 were made to the employees,and extensive main- 
‘tenance works and renewals were carried out, the working expenses 
showed an increase of only £17,330, the net earni, 1,052,130-— 
being only exceeded during the last eight years in 1802-3 and 18934 
Unlike New South Wales and Victoria, Queensland had an expansion 

| in passenger and in other goods traffic sufficiently groat:to more than 

| -counteract.theloss.on account of the bad season in 1895-6, the 
earnings being larger than those of the previous year by £59,952, 
which, however, was all swallowed up by increased working expenses— 
‘partly in-repairing considerable damage caused by floods—and the net 
earnings were £22,407 ‘less than in 1894-5. ‘This fall was more apparent 
+than real, as, but for a change in-the system of paying the wages of the 
employés, the net revenue would have shown an increase. During the 
twelve months ended June, 1897, the lines of Queensland, with « better 
season, earned the largest amount of gross and net revenue so far 
obtained, passenger tratiic showing an increase as well as the traffic in 
wool and agricultural produce. 

South Australia was more fortunate in 1895-6 than the other colo- 
nies affectet! by the drought, a3 an increase in the trailic in other goods 

pensated for the loss on account of the diminished quantities of 
fect call agricultural produce carried, and a greater passenger traffic 
resulted in an addition of £12,296 to the net revenue obtainedin 18945, 
Tn the following year the harvest was a failure, an adverse season bein 
again experienced in the colony; but a great increase in ‘the ‘Barrier 
traffic and in coaching raised the grossearnings by £38,535. Of.this 
sum, however, £31,232 was absorbed by increased working expenses. 
“Mhis, it is stated, was almost-wholly due to the necessity for recouping 
apital account for expenditure which ought to have been debited to 
working expenses at an carlier date. In connection with the Palmer- 
_ ston-Pine Creek line, in the Northern Territory, the feature of the 
working during the last two years was the failure of the revenue to 
defray working expenses, This was not duo to a falling-off in the traflic, 
for the earnings increased in both years, but to the heavy expenditure 
| Mnecestitated, first, by the ravages of the teredo to the jetty at 
Palmerston, and, second, by the terrific cyclone whith struck Port 
Darwin in the early part of 1897. 

"Pho rush to ithe goldfields of Western ‘Australia ‘has brought an 
“enormous amount of traffic to the railways of that colony, and the lines 
“at present stand in a position which it 1s impossible /for those of any 
other province to attain except under similar circumstances, the earn: 
tings, after defraying working expenses, being suflicient to yield o 
‘return on invested capital of 1 per cent. in 1895-6 and 9°04 per 
-eent.in 1896-7. In great contrast to'these lines are those of Tasmania, 
‘which, although showing improved earnings and a smaller proportion 
‘of working expenses, only returned 1*15 per cent. on the capital expen- 
diture in 1896, and this, too, the highest return so far obtained, 
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INTEREST RETURNED ON CAPITAL. 


Tn establi: the financial results of the working of the lines, it is 
the practice of railway authorities to compare the net returns with 
the nominal rate of interest payable on the milway loans or on the 
public debt of the colonies. An accurate comparison, of course, is 
afforded eae eae tie average rate of interest payable on the actual 
price yiel to the State by outstanding loans. This information is 
not obtainable for New Zealand ; but for the other colonies it is to be 
understood that the figures in the second column of the following table, 
showing the interest on outstanding loans, t the actual rate 
payable by the State when the prices at which the stocks were sold are 
taken into consideration. On this basis, the only colony whose lines 
poy their way is Western Australia, whore the activity in ining 

resulted in a net profit of 5-43 per cent. on the Paes ines of the 
colony after defraying the actual interest charge on the capital expendi- 
ture. Even in New South Wales, where the Commissioners have 
announced a profit after paying interest on the invested capital, there 
is still a deficiency of 0-07 per cent., but it may be expected that this 
will be extinguished at an early date :— 








Actual rate of 
Colony. Interest returned finterest payable 0) arerage Lon, 
Tears. 











* Average gain. 


‘The rate of return on capital which ia shown in the foregoing table 
‘represents the interest on the gross cost of the lines. In some cases the 
‘nominal amount of outstanding debentures is less than the actual 
expenditure on construction and equipment, owing to the fact that some 
loans have been redeemed ; but as the redemption has been effected by 
means of fresh loans charged to general services, or by payments from 
the general revenue, and not out of railway earnings, no allowance on 
this account can reasonably be made. 
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The table given below shows the rate of interest returned on the 
capital cxpputiareiton gag of the last five trae wwith the deficiency 
in meeting the actual rate of interest payable on outstanding loans, 
En the case of New Zealand, only the nominal loss is shown. ; ‘the actual 
loss was somewhat higher :— 





IsTexmst RETURNED Ox 


New South Wales ... 4s 
Victoria. 


Tasmania” .. 
Now Zealand 











New South Wales 
Victoria... 
Queeueland 

South Austs 
Northern Territ 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania® 
New Zealand ., 

















© Yoars 1892 to 1806, +t Six months ended June, DGG, 


In 1881 the New South Wales railways yielded 5°31 per cent—* 
her rate of interest on the capital cost than was ever reached befor 

or since. In the same year the Victorian lines yielded-a retarn of #44 

per cent., which ix the highest on record in that colony, with the 

tion of 4:18 in the year 1886, The decline in the net profits was 

due to the extension of the lines in sparsely-populated districts ;1 

with the adoption of a more prudent policy in the matter of a 

largely dictated by the severe financial pressure to which the colonie | 

were subjected, and with more eareful working, the returns, aswill © 


evident from the foregoing table, are again showing improvement. 





AVERAGE RETURNS ‘PER MILE. a5 


Exnwixcs axp Expessns pen Mine. 


ee earnings, expenditure, and-net earnin, average mile 
during the last two years were-as follow :— pee 


Gross Eamings. | ‘Exporititare. | ‘Net Earnings, 
Coteay. 





seo, | 0 ssc, |r, | sa | awe. 





£ 
‘New South Wales..| 1, Tie 1171 
Victoria... 837 
Queensland is $865, 
South Australia . 
Northern Territory) 04 
Western Australia. 1,103 
350 | 381 


638 








the whole of Australasia ‘tho gross earnings :per average ‘tile 
ed during 1896-7 were £60 more than in ‘the previous year, anil 

e working expenses were increased by £26, leaving the net-earnings 
£320 ii in 1896-7, a» compared with £286 for 1895-6. In the two 
1s years the net earnings stood at £293 per mile. Below will be 

nd ntable giving the returns per.train mile. In all the colonies, 
th the exception of the Northern creep there was an increase in 
The increase in Western 











a 
New South Wales. 8780 
(soe ig ove) OAL 


6857 
Northern Territory] 1162 
Western Australia. 7 





geese 29°06 





eb ant IE, 
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In some of the colonies the railways pass through heavy and moun 
tainous country, involving steep gradients This is i ¢ 
case in New South Wales, where the lines are most exceptional in , 
character, haying been constructed with an unusual proportion — 
gmdients, the worst being on the trunk-lines, and so situated that 
whole of the traffic has to pass over them. In the Southern 

the line at Cooma reaches an altitude of 2,659 feet above the 5 
in the Western, at the Clarence station, Blue Mountains, a height of 
3,658 feet is attained ; while on the Northern line the highest point, — 
4,471 feet, is reached at Ben Lomond. In no other colony of the group 
do the lines attain such an altitude. In Queensland the maximum 
height is 3,008 feet; in Victoria, 2,452 feet ; in South Australia, 2,024 
feet ; in Western Australia, 1,522 fect; and in New Zealand, 1,252 
feet. In the colonies where heavy gradients prevail the working ex- 
penditure must necessarily be heavier than in the colonies where the 
surface configuration is more level. 


Frvancta, Resvirs or Forrion Raitwars. 


The interest on capital cost, the proportion of working expenses to the 
gross revenue, and the returns per train mile for the railways of sme 
of the principal countries of the world are given below. ‘The figures for 
ne peenician other than Australasia refer either to the year 1896 or 





Capital Cost. Working | 
Country. 


‘Total. 


Open. to Gross 


———| Propor- 
Return] ton 
Per Mite) *30r 
Cent, | Revenue. 











"187,462,063 
21109417 


% GSRaeese 





-| 129,570,708 





The figures given above for the Cape Colony are for State lines oly, 
and the return on the invested capital is exclusive of the Orange Fre 
State's share of the profits 


Coacnina AND Goops Trarric. 


The following table shows the number of passengers carried on the 
lines of the various colonies during the years 1881, 1891-2, and 
1896-7. It will be seen that during the last few years the m of 
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eys on the Victorian lines has fallen off enormously, although the 
iffe has again taken an upward movement. Nearly all the colonies, 
‘ever, experienced the effects of the diminished spending power of the 
pple; but in the majority of cases a recovery has taken place. The 
mber of passenger journeys in Tasmania in 1896 was still very small 
npared with the 1891 returns :-— 





Passengers carried. 


1881. | 1801-2. | 





6,907,812 | 19,918,916 
69,546,021 

370,219 

5,749,028 

Northern Territory No li 4,541 
Western Australi 508,304 
725,724 


2,911,477 | 3,650,764 | 4,482,456 





‘* Exclusive of journeys of season ticket-holdere 


The amount of goods tonnage is shown in the subjoined table. In 
} period from 1881 to 1891 there was an increase of about 156 per 
it., varying from 71 per cent. in South Australia to 377 per cent. 
Queensland. Since the latter year the tonnage has increased by not 
ite 7 per cent. ; but Victoria is the only colony where the goods 
fic was smaller in 1896-7 than in 1891-2. The figures are 








tons. 
New South Wales 4,567,041 
Victor: 


646,625 
No lines. 
816 


4,685,844 | 11,984,894 12,800,014 





The percentage of receipts from coaching traffic to the total receipts 
somewhat less in the Australasian colonies than in the United 
(ngdom, where for the year 1896 the coaching receipts formed 45-9 per 
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-cont..of the total obtained from goods and passenger traffic, 
foreach colony are given below ;— 


Queensland 
South Australia 

Northern Territory 
Western Australia 





Roxuwxe Srocx. 


The following table gives the different classes of rolling stock in the 

ion of the several Australasian Governments at the end of the 

year 1896-7, and, considerable as are the numbers of each anagiey 
could with advantage be largely increased in most of the colonies — 





Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria .. 


‘Tasmania... 
New Zealand 


Australasia.........| 123 4,508 





In Victoria the stock of powerful engines requires augmenting with 
out delay; and at the close of the working year, 855 
under conétruction. Queensland has a largo number of stock 
under order, as have also New Zealand and Western ‘ioteate 


Ramwar Accipeyts. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may bo grouped 


‘under 
and the accidents themselves might be classified into these 


¢ heads—passengers, servants of the railways, and tr i 
causes beyond the control of the person injured, and those due t 
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rwantofcaution. The following table shows the number 
lled and injured on the Government railways-during 1896-7 
nies for which returns are available :— 











hys off Australasin have been ax free from accidents of « 
eter as the lines! of most other countries, In order to 
mon. basis.of comparison it is usual to find the proportion 
mber of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers 
lere is, however, no necessary connection between the two, 
‘ious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to 
and a moro reasonable basis would be the accidents to 
aly compared with the number of passengers carried. 
hich such a comparison could be made are wanting for some 
\s far as the figures. can be given, they are shown in the 
ble, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and 
hillion carried. The figures are calculated over a series of 
bought down. to the latest-available dates :— 




















erage ios 
Number | Numbee of Passengers (oe 
Years. 

"| ilted. | Injured, | Kitted | Tnjarea: 

5 250 980 O10 

3 38 435 O13 

5 72 589 i! 

+ 6 10 

5 397 2018 

4 yb | 1 

5 § Es] 

8 142 | 475 | 

6 197 5a 

4 398.) 5,084 

6 | OG | 533 | 

4 | 4 330 

105 St rd 

10 36 14196 

| 
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Srare Ramwars or Avsrracasia, 1897-8. 
‘The financial results obtained from the administration of the § 
lines of the colonies during the last financial year are shown in 
following table. An analysis of the figures cannot yet be made :— 








TRAMWAYS. 


Tn all the Australasian colonies tramways are in operation, but it is 
chiefly in Sydney and Melbourne, the inhabitants of which numbered 
at the latest date 417,250 and 458,610 respectively, that the density 
of settlement has necessitated the general adoption of this mode of 
transit. In New South Wales steam-motors are mostly used, though 
there are 2 miles of cable tram and 3} miles of electric tram at North: 
Sydney, and another cable-line, 2} miles in length, from Ki 
Sydney, to Ocean-strect, in the suburb of Woollahra, The length of 
Government tram-lines open on the 30th June, 1897, was 623 miles, 
which had cost for construction the sum of £1,452,670. The 
for the year ended on the same date were £306,695, and the working 
expenses £248,881, leaving a profit of £87,814, or 3-98 per cent. on the 
invested capital. 

In Victoria the cable system is in operation in the metropolitan area, 
the lines having been constructed by a municipal trust at a cost of 
£1,705,794. The tramways are leased to a company, and the 
for the year ended 31st December, 1897, were £365,981. The nu; 
of passengers carried during the year was 36,231,106, In addition 
these cable lines, 48 miles in length, there are 5 miles of stenm and 4 
miles of electric tramway in Victoria. There is no record of the length 
of horse tramways in the colony. 

In Queensland there is a system of horse trams, controlled by a private 
company, which is now being converted into an electric system. Ni 
information regarding liabilities is available, but the assets on the 30th 
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tember, 1896, were set down at £131,182. ‘The receipts for the year 
ended 30th September, 1897, were £30,299, and the expenses, including 
depreciation, £26,304. The company owned 33 electric and 24 horse 
ears, and 70 horses. The length of the tramways is 15 miles, or 25 
smiles of single line. 
_ Tm South Australia there are no Government tramways, but horse 
are run in the principal streets of Adelaide by private companies. 
Bietictartdoalars havo ‘heen collected respecting, the tag thiol tiewe inion 
‘nor of the returns therefrom, 
_ The Western Australian Government owns a line of horse tramway 
on a 2-ft. gauge between Roeburne and Cossack, a length of 84 miles, 
‘constructed at a cost of £21,767. For the year ended 30th June, 
1897, the gross earnings were £3,686, and the working expenses 
£2,491, leaving the net receipts at £1,195, equal to 5-49 per cent, on the 


ital cost. 

fra ‘Tasmania there isan electric tramway, about 9 miles in length, 
owned by aprivate company. The costof construction and equipmentwas 
£90,000 ; the average number of hands employed is 65; and the company 
‘possesses 20 cars, of which the average number in use is 12. For the 
| year ended 31st December, 1896, the receipts amounted to £12,052, 
‘and the working expenses, excluding directors’ fees, to £8,511. The 
| passengers carried during the twelve months numbered 1,219,273. 

| There are also tramways in existence in New Zealand under private 
management, but no particulars in regard to them are at present available. 
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i first Australasinn post-office was established. by Governor Mie- 
| quarie in the year 1810, Mr, Isaac: Nichols: being: appointed! Post 
master. The office was in High-street (now known as George-strest) 
Sydney, at the residence af Mr. Nichols, who. was, “in consideration of 
the trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed ito 

delivery to the: addressee 8d. for every English or foreign: letter of 
whatever weight, and forevery parcel weighing not: more: than, 20/Iby, 
1s, 6d., andiexceeding that weight, 3s. ‘The-cknrge-on Colonial letters 
was 4d., irrespestiveof weight; and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed 
to their wives, were charged Ld. Very little improvement in regandto 
postal matters took. place for some years. 

In 1826 am Act wexpamed by Sir Thomas Btishano; with the advice 
of the Council, “to regulate the postage of letters in New South Wales” 
giving power for the establishment of post-oitices, and to fix the rates of 
postage. It was not, however, until 1828 that the provisions of the 
Act were put into full force. ‘The rates of postage appear to bave 
depended upon the distance and the difficulty of transmission. The 
lowest single inland rate was 3d., and the highest 12d, the postage on 
a letter increasing according to its weight, which was fixed for a single 
letter at f-ounce. Letters between New South Wales and Van Diemen® 
Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers 1d, Other ship 
letters were charged 4d, single rate, and 6d, for any weight in excess. 

xe of franking was allowed to the Governor and number of 
the chief pu icials, and letters to and from convicts passed free 
under certain regulations. 

In 1831 a twopenny post was established in Sydney; and in 1835, 
under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was repealed and another 
Act was passed, fixing the charge on a single letter at dd. for 15 miles, 
5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and so on up to Is, for 300 miles. 
In 1837 post-office was established in Melbourne, and a fortnightly 
mail was established between that city and Sydney. Stamps were 
introduced in the same year in the shape of stamped covers oren: 
which are believed to have been the first postage-stamps ever issued. 
By 1838 there were 40 post-olfices in the colony of New South Wales, 
which at that time, of course, included the territory now known 
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as Victoria and Queensland ; and in the Sydney office about 15 persons 
were employed. The revenue of the Department for the year was 
£8,390, and the expenditure £10,347 ; while payments were made by 
the New South Wales Government to the post office at Korraika, in 
New Zealand, which was not created a separate colony until 1841. In 
1847 an overland mail between Sydney and Adelaide was established. 
Stamps in their present form were issued in 1849, and the postage rates 
were fixed at Id. per } oz. for town and 2d. for country letters, at which 
they remain in most of the colonies to-day 
lar steam mail communication with Great Britain was first es- 
tablished in 1852. Until that time the Australian colonies had to 
depend upon the irregular arrival and despatch of sailing vessels for the 
carriage of mails; but in the year mentioned the steamships Australia, 
‘Ohusan, and Great Britain were despatched from England, making the 
srorege in 60 days, and causing a strong desire in the minds of the 
lonists for a more frequent and steady system of steam communication 
with the Old World The outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 
hindered for a while the accomplishment of this object ; but in 1856. 
‘a line of steamers was again laid on, and the service was carried on. 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Royal Muil Company- 
Yor some years, but without giving so much satisfaction to the public 
as might have been expected. 

As the establishment of a 
Tine of mail packets via Panama, and n ms on the subject were . 
carried on for several years between the British Government and the 
Governments of South Wales and New Zealand. The result was 
that in 1866 the service was started, and continued in operation until 
‘the end of 1868, when it was terminated through the failure of the 
company by which it had been carried out. In the following year 
New South Wales, in conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated o 
mail service via San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and 
under various conditions, has been continued up to the present time. 

‘The establishment of a mail route via America had the effect of 
‘stimulating the steamship-owners who were engaged in the service xia 
Suez, and from that time there was a marked improvement in the 
steamers employed, as well as in the punctuality and speed with which 
‘the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
carried mails for the colonies almost from the inception of the ocean 
Steam service, with very few interruptions. Towards the end of 1878 
‘the ‘Orient Company commenced carrying mails-between Australia’ and 
the United Kingdom, and have continued to do so ever since. In the 
year 1883 the fine steamers of the Messagories Maritimes of France. 

the service, followed in 1887 by the North German Lioyd’s, 
so that there are now sometimes two or even three mails received 
and despatched every week, and a voyage to Europe, which was, 
formerly a formidable undertaking, involving great loss of time and much, 
discomfort, is regarded as a mere pleasure trip to fill up a holiday 
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In the year 1893-another mail service was established, by a Th 
steamers running from Sydney'to Vancouver Island, in Brit 
‘This line seems likely to open up a valuable trade ‘between 
and North America. There is also 
between Brisbane and London, but the. 
than Queensland make little use of these vessels. 


Growrs or Posrat Bustvess. 


‘The growth of :postal ‘business in each of the coloriies dar 
thirty-five years from 1861 to 1896 is chown below. Tt will | 
that the number bate en betes re tnict 


and in that in which they are recei’ 
‘total is therefore given from which this excess has been. 





ee een 























tecusitenk in 1896 has sree nade, -as the figures 

postal authorities of that ny. ‘Ttis based ae 

the departmental revenue, and is believed to 

actual business transacted during the year. For ac 
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52 26 
38 25 
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‘The colonies of Western Australia and New ‘South Wales take ‘the 
d in letters and post-cards, as well as in the transmission of news- 
© jada llpetieece teen! aie 
ts a greater amount of business proportionally than the other 
onies. A comparison of the average number of letters and post- 
is per head of population in Australasia with similar figures for the 
acipal countries of the world is afforded by the table given below. 
be seen that on a population basis the correspondence of Aus- 
exceeds that of any of the countries named, with the exception 

the United Kingdom and the United States of America : 


wwwRHeiaSeS 
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The inland letter postage is 1d. per 4 02, on town and 2d. on country 
letters in all the colonies except Victoria and South Australia, where 
the charge is 2d. per oz. and } ox. respectively on all letters posted for | 
delivery within the colony. In Victoria the minimum charge was in 
1890 reduced to 1d.; but the loss was too great, and in 1892 the rate 
was again raised to 3d,, at which it still remains. In New South Walet 
the city and suburban rate of 1d. per } oz. has been extended to 
fifty of the principal country towns. ‘The intercolonial rate is uniformly 
2d. por oz. in Australasia, The most liberal inland arb rates 
to be found in New South Wales, Western Australia, 

‘where newspapers printed within the colony are transmitted free if 
posted within one week of publication, although in New South Wales 
the maximum weight which escapes postage ix 10 oz. Tt is, therefore, 
only natural that those colonies, as shown in the table given on page 105, 
should exceed their neighbours ‘in the average number of 

carried per head of population. In Victoria and New Zealand the 

is }d, each, and in South Australia and Queensland $d. per 10 oz. 
intercolonial postage on newspapers is 4d. per 10 oz, in New 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australis, and 1d. each 
in New Zealand, to all colonies except Queensland, to which Leiirs 
the charge is Jd. for évery 202 In Tasmania newspapers 
Western Australia and New Zealand are carried free if 

seven days of publication ; to Queensland the charge is 

2 oz, ; and to the other colonies, 4d. each, In Qu 

charge to the other provinces is 4d. per 2 oz. 


Reorsterep Lerrens. 


The number of registered letters and packets passing bey the 
post-oflices of the Australasian colonies has largely ee 
Fears Abd tn New South Wales the nitibesw Eel the 
General Post Office ulone in 1892 was no less tl Sore sha 
increase of 203 per cent, in seven years, ‘This large increase was nh, 
however, a natural growth, but’ arose chiefly from 
relating to so-called “consultations,” or ‘Gtary sweeps connected with 
horse-racing, which were established in Sydney, and to support whieh 
large sums of money were sent to that city from all parts of Australasia, 
as well as from other countries, Probably not less than 600,000 of the 
total for New South Wales in 1892 were associated with these lotteries 
The Government of that colony dealt with the evil in an amending 
Postal Bill in 1893, and this illicit branch of the postal trafic was 
removed to Queensland, the number of registrations dealt with at all 
post-offices in New South Wales in 1894 being 938,546—a reduction of 
174,362 letters at the General Post Office alone during the year—while | 
in the northern colony the registered letters in 1894 numbered 430,148, | 
an increase of 158,656 on the figures for the previous twelve months. | 
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Tn 1895 the registered letters dealt with in New South Wales numbered 
only 902,448, but in 1896 the total reached 1,000,665. In the colony 
of Queensland the registered letters increased to 541,148 in 1895; but 
in the beginning of 1896 the Parliament passed an Act making these 
lotteries illeval, and the evil was transferred to Hobart, the registrations 
in the northern colony in 1896 numbering only 190,153. In Western 
Australia 342,518 registered letters and packets were passed through 
the head office during 1896; while in New Zealand the registered 
articles dealt with numbered 355,671. For Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania no particulars of registrations whatever are available. 


Pancets Posts. 


Excepting Western Australia, where there was no inland service, 
there were inland, intercolonial, and international parcels posta in opera- 
tion in 1896; but statistics of the services on a uniform basis are not 
obtainable. During the year there were passed through the post-office 
of New South Wales 506,111 parcels, weighing 1,780,648 Ib. and 
haying « value of £197,763, the postage collected amounting to £32,180; 
in Victoria 250,019 parcels, yielding a revenue of £12,744, were dealt 
with ; in Queensland the number of parcels which passed through 
the ice was 168,023, weighing 674,912 Ib, and the revenue 
derived from the service amounted to £9,926; in Western Australia 
23,944 parcels, the declared value of which was £44,189, were dealt 
with; in Tasmania 6,927 inland and 1,637 ship parcels were posted 
during the year, while 10,922 packets and parcels, valucd at £11,903, 
were received from the United Kingdom and the other colonies ; and 
in New Zealand the parcels dealt with numbered 186,611, weighing 
654,334 Ib, of which 19,909, weighing 64,473 1b,, and valued at 
£36,438, were received from places outside the colony; and 7,522, 
weighing 17,060 1b., and valued at £7,703, were despatched from the 
eolony. No particulars are available of the South Australian service ; 
but allowing the average rates of the other provinces, the total business 
of that colony represented 131,600 parcels, weighing about 475,400 Ib., 
and valued at £61,750. 


Money Orpers anv Posrat Nortrs. 


In all the colonies there are money order and postal note systems in 
tion, and in all the colonies except Victoria, Queensland, and 
South Australia post-office savings banks. In Queensland there is a 
Government Savings Bank, but it is not placed under tho administra- 
tion of the Postmaster-General. The Victorian Post Office Savings 
Bank was amalgamated with the Commissioners’ Savings Bank in 
ber, 1897. Particulars of the working of these services will 

be found in the chapter dealing with Private Finance, 
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Postar Facirrms. 


‘The following table shows the raya marries 
in square miles to each post-office year 
that the most sparsely populated colonies have the greatest: 
post-oflices in comparison with their population, but in order to. judg 
of the relative extension of postal facilities the area of country to 
office must also be taken into account :>— 





‘Number of 
Colony. Inhabitants to 
Tost Office, 





16 
mT 
429 
533 
315 
506 
485 
570 








Ocras Mar Szevices. 


The Federal Ocean Mail Service, which is carried’ on by the Oritet 
and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Companies, is) 
by the United Kingdom and all the Australasian colonies, with 
exception of New Zealand. New contracts were entered’ into” 
Ist Faisvors, 1898, for a period of seven years, ‘The total 
the subsidy is £170,000, of which £95,000 is payable by the er 
authorities and £75,000 by the colonies in proportion to their 
lation. The sea transit rates collected from, other countries: 
colonies making use of the service are credited to the 
Colonial Governments in proportion te the amount 
tribution towards the subsidy. The ing table 
amount of the subsidy payable by each 
1896, on the basis of the population at tl 
year. In addition to the subsidy, there are 
nection with the service, such as transit) 


rte 





and in Australia. After adding these, and deducting the 
collected in the colonies, and the proportion of sea transit 


payable by other countries using the serviee, the net cost to New 


i though not a contracting 
yet avails itself of the Federal Service for the carriage of mail 
, and its net loss during the year amounted to £2,074 :— 


‘Subsidy, 1896, Net Cost, 1896, 
hited Kingtlorn: secsssensseeessennveeeservens — £95,000 


performed with great regularity and 
Thenverage time oceupied by the outward and pesucitlee 
foes in 1806 was an follows — 


ip Company, in conjunction with the 

for a four-weekly service via San Francisco, to the amount af 
000, of which Bont South Wales paid £25,750, and New Zealand 
,250. Under the new contract which was entered into, the amount: 
e subsidy was largely reduced, the contribution being based on 
weight of mail matter carried, and New South Wales: made an 

payment of £4,000 to the New Zealand Government, subject to: 
roprt: Parliament. Various extensions of the contract have: 
2 made, and at present. the New Zealand Government guarantees a, 
imum payment of £7,500, and « similar sum to the Canadian 
emer tion Denning fo Vancouver;, thus securing » fortnightly 
i the year 1896 the net cost of the service to 


Daring 
Zealand was £7,605 ; 5 New South Wales, £1,645; and to 
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Victoria, £194. The average time occupied in car: 
the San Francisco route during the same year was as foll 


During 1893 a calendar monthly service between Sydney and Wan- 
couver was established by the Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line, 
the colony of New South Wales granting an annual subsidy of £10,000, 
and the Canadian Dominion one of £25,000, This action was taken 
more in the interests of trade between the great British colonics in 
Australasia and -America than in those of the postal service. The 
Government of New Zealand has guaranteed a minimum payment of 
£7,500 annually to this line in consideration of Wellington being 
made a port of call. It ix proposed to establish a fast Atlantic service, 
to be subsidised by the British and Canadian Governments. 

1896 the net cost of the Vancouver service to New South Wales was 
£7,717 ; and: to Victoria, £397. The avernge time occupied by the 
mails in transit from Sydney to London was 587) days, 

‘The Queensland line of steamers, sailing from. Brisbane via Torres 
Straits, carry mails for the Queensland Government, payment being 
made according to weight. This route is from four to ten days longer 
than those previously mentioned. Queensland, under a former contract, 
paid the company an annual subsidy of £55,000. This a 
ceased in January, 1890, and under a new contract the colony agreed to 
pay the company an annual subsidy of £19,800 for a four-weekly, oF 
£32,500 for a fortnightly service. The latter service was commenced 
on lst July, 1890, the monthly service having lasted nearly six months; 
but in November, 1891, the contractors, on account of the heavy losses 
under the fortnightly system, were allowed to revert to the four-weekly 
service, the subsidy being reduced to the smaller amount mentiontd 
above, viz, £19,800, When the contract expired, an agreement 
was arrived at for the institution of a subsidised service for 
commercial purposes. arrangement lasted but a short time, when 
the subsidy was abandoned by the shipping company, who preferred to 
run their steamers without restriction. Payment is now only made in 
accordance with the weight of the mails carried. The amount of mail 
matter despatched from the other colonies by the Torres Straits route i 
very small. 

Besides those mentioned, the other steamship companies trading with 
the Australasian colonies carry mails, notably the Messageries Maritimes 
Company and the North G Joyd’s, sailing from craven es and the 
Shaw, Saville, and Albion Com; and the New Zealand Shipping 
Company, sailing from Lyttelton, via Magellan Straits. The companies 
are paid by the colonies rope ion to the weight of mail matter 
carried, but the Messageries Maritimes Company a 
Lloyd's are in receipt of large subsidies from the French and German 
Governments respectively. 
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The “abe to the United Kingdom was reduced in January, 1891, 
[from 6d. per 4 ounce via Italy and 4d. via the long sea route to the 
uniform rate of 24d. In 1891 the colonies were represented at the 

of the Universal Postal Union held in Vienna, and on July 4 
‘8 convention was signed on their behalf, by which they joined the 
Union from the lst October of that year. From that date the rate of 
\postage to all British colonies and possessions and foreign countrie? 
‘included in the Union was reduced to 24d. 
| A common scale of postage on newspapers to the United Kingdom 
jand foreign countries has been adopted by the Australasian colonies, 
ae rate being Id. for the first 4 ounces, and dd. for every additional 
|2 ounces, 


TELEGRAPHS. 


‘The electric telegraph was introduced into these colonies almost at the 

‘time of the earliest railway construction. The first telegraph messages 
‘were sent in New South Wales in 1851. In Victoria the telegraph line 
from Melbourne to Williamstown was opened in 1854. The first line 
lin South Australia, from Adelaide to Port Adelaide, was opened in 
1856 ; and the first Tasmanian line was completed in 1857. In New 
| Zealand the first telegraph office was opened in 1862; and the line from 
Brisbane to Rockhampton, the first in Queensland, was opened in 1864. 
| Telegraphic communication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, 
land Adelaide in 1858. The first telegraph in Western Australia was 
| opened in 1569, and communication between that colony and all the 
others of the group was completed in 1877. 

All the colonies show very rapid progress in regard to telegraphic 
matters during the period from 1871 to 1881. In the case of Queens- 
and thik increase was largely due to the construction of the line to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria ; at in the case of South Australia, to the con- 
struction of the lines to Port Darwin and to Eucla, on the boundary of 
Western Australia. The following table shows the length of telegraphic 
lines in each colony at the last four census periods, as well as for the 
year 1896, as far as the returns are available 





Colony. 1861, | ism. 1ssi. | 1901. | 100, 





11,697 
7,170 
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The next table gives similar particulars, only the figures represent 
sniles of wire instead of miles of line :— 














“Tu TST& — Including telephone witex: 
Tn 1896 there were 636 miles:of cable from New Zealand to Sydney 


and from Tusmaniw to Melbourne, in addition to the 

above. The number of telegrams along the wires af each 
colony and’ the revenue received: by- Rag a faeces oe 
the year 1896 were as-apper In the total for Australasia a correc 
tion has been made for intercolonial telegrams. reeorded im both the 
despatching and the receiving colony :— 





Céleny. 





New South Wales |, 2,796,776 
Victoria .. + 1,872,616 
Queensland | 1,134,006 
South Australia | 1,209,419 
Western Australia | 1,178,408 
4 208,754 
New Zealand | 2,520,169 


10,220,175. 


Australasia (Intercolonial excess ex-} 9,441,000) ........ 
elude 
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athe whole of Australasia there are 3,387 —— stations; of 
sh 856 are in New South Wales, 791 in Victoria, 3% ‘Queensland, 
in South Australia, 111 in Western Australia, 218 in Tasmania, 
780 in New Zealand. 


4 no country in the world has the development of telegraphic com- 
lication been so rapid as in Australasia, and in none has it been 
im advantage of by the public to anything like the same extent. 
ing Australasia as a whole, there are only four countries that possess 
teater extent of telegraph lines, and only seven in which « larger 
ther of messages are actually sent. In ho other country, however, 
ypt the United Kingdom, does the number of messages bear anything 
roaching the same ratio to the population, The following table 
(trates these remarks :— 




















om 
country. arentept || Menges Yaond et pee 
Line 
miles, No. Now 
41,073. | $2,116,679 21 
388. | 44,708; 12 
3,906 | 5,704,461 ov 
3507 | 4,621,904 1o 
$4,370" | 98,302,226 07 
2,05 | 1,840,768 09 
5,309 | 2,975,717 0% 
5.232 | 1,835,145 og 
33,518 | 20,360,688 05 
4436 | 3,848,489 Le 
539 | 10,083,284 O38 
19,924 | 5,493,362 oO 
3985 | 1,354,827 0s 
15,592,758 or 
4,269 | 2,373 12 Ont 
190,418. | 58,109,860 09 
31,785 | 3,045,744 o8 
6365 | 220.66% 12 
25,345 | 6,447,122 17 
49,364 | 9,441,000 z 














* Gorernment Lnewonty., + Western Union Company only, 


above table it appears that im Australasia daring the year 
fifth mosayes were sent over the telegraph for each inhabi- 
the United Kingdom the number was tworand one-tenth for 
3 and in the United States of America about one 
every inhabitant. The return for the United States, how- 

only the lines of the Western Union Company, who own 
part. of the telegraph: system of that coun’ In the 
blic; oneand three-fourths; in Switzerland, one and 


— 
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third message; in France, one and a fifth; in Holland and Belgium, 
one message ; and in Germany, Denmark, and Norway about one 
message was sent for every person; in Austria-Hungary, Roumania, and 
Sweden, one message for every two persons; in Italy, Spain, and 

about one message for every three persons ; and in Russia, one message 
for every ten persons. In Cape Colony rather more than one message, 
and in Canada rather less than one message, was sent for every inhabitant 
during the year. 


Caste Services, 


Australasia is in telegraphic communication with Europe and the 
rest of the world by means of three cables connecting with the yarious 
Asiatic continental lines. The first of these cables, which were all laid 
by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, Limited, was opened in 
October, 1872, joining Port Darwin to Bunjowangie, in Java, whenes 
communication is provided with Europe by way of Batavia, Si 
Madras, and Bombay. Tn 1879 a duplicate cable was laid down, the 
colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australis, Wosterm Aus 
tralia, and Tasmania agreeing to pay the company a subsidy of £32,400 
per armum for a period of 20 years, the amount to be apportioned between 
the colonies on the basis of population. At Port Darwin the cables 
connect with an overland wire, which extends to Adelaide, a distance 
of 1,971 miles, and to construct which cost the South Australian Govern: 
ment about half a million sterling. The total length of line between 
Adelaide and London is 12,570 miles, of which 9,146 miles are sub- 
marine cable, and 3,424 miles overland wire. The third cable was 
laid in 1888 from Broome, in Roebuck Bay, Western Australia, to 
Banjowangie. The length of line by this route from Perth to Londes 
is 12,296 miles, 10,811 being cable and 1,485 land wire. The eastern 
colonies are connected with Broome by « line running from Adelaide, 
via Port Augusta, Eucla, and Albany, to Perth 

The cable joining Tasmania to the continent of Australia was Jaid in 
1869, the length being about 170 miles, It starts from the townsbip of 
Flinders, near Cape Schanck, in Victoria, and terminates at Low Head, 
at the mouth of the Tamar, in Tasmania. This line is subsidised to the 
extent of £4,200 yearly by the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, the contributions 
being based on the population figures. New Zealand was joined to the 
continent by a cable laid in 1876, the length being about 1,191 miles. The 
line has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where i 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone's 
of the monument of La Perouse. The New Zealand terminus of the 
cable is at Wakapuaka, near Nelson, on the Middle or South Island, 
whence another cable, 109 miles in length, is laid to Wanganui, in the 
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North Island, with an alternate line from White's Bay across Cook Strait 
to Wellington. For the first ten years after its opening the New Zealand 
cable was subsidised by the Governments of New South Wales and New 
Zealand, their annual PecotetbutiGon being £2,500 and £7,500 

tively. During 1893 the cable rates to New Zenland were reduced 
from 6s. to 3s. for 10 words, ordinary greaho An amount of 
£20,000 is guaranteed to the Company, and the deficiency is paid by 
the Australasian Governments at the rate of one-third by New Zealand, 
and the remaining two-thirds by the contributing colonies, including 
New Zealand. The deficieney for the year ended 30th April, 1897, 
was £3,856, of which New Zealand paid £1,285, and the remaining 
sum of £2.57] was distributed over the colonies as xhown in the table 
on page 206. Queensland joined the guarantee fund in July, 1897. 
iAscabie connecting New Oaledonia with Queensland at Bundaberg was 
‘opened in October, 1893, It was constructed by a French company, 
and is guaranteed by the French Government to the extent of £8,000, 
and by the colonies of New South Wales and Queensland to the 
amount of £2,000 each annually for a period of thirty years, in return 
for which these two Australian Governments are entitled to use the 
cable for the transmission of official messages up to the amount of the 


tee, 

During the year 1890 the colonies opened negotiations with the 
Br ictsniton Telegraph Company for a reduction in the cable rates 

to Europe, which at that time were 9s. 4d. per word for ordinary 
messages and 2, 8d. per word for press messages sent from New South 
‘Wales ; and at 4 conference of the postal and telegraphic authorities 
a proposal to reduce the tariff to 4s. per word for ordinary messages and 
Is. 10d. per word for press messages was agreed to, the colonies con- 
tributing to the subsidy undertaking to make good half the loss which 
the company would sustain by this reduction in the schedule of charges, 
and New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand at the same time agreeing to pay to South Australia a 
proportion of the loss to the revenue of that colony which the lower 
charges would cause in the working of the overland wires. The 
amended tariff came into force in May, 1891, and the amount to be 
teed to the company for the portion of the year during which 
ipcontract was in existence was £158,491, The sum earned by the 
company for the same period was £120, Ma, 80 that the deficiency on the 
eight months’ business was £38,350, one-half of which was made good 
by the contributing colonies according to population. But this sum, 
combined with the amount of the subsidy, was more than the colonies 
were prepared to bear, and on the Ist January, 1893, the rates were 
again slightly raised, and stand now at 4s. 11d. per word from Sydney 
to London for ordinary messages, and Is. 10d. for press messages. 
Even at these charges there was a loss to be borne, the total amount 
able to the cable company being £21,778 in 1893 (as compared with 
£27,520 in 1892), and £6,191 in 1894; and to the South Australian 
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Government £7,675 in 1893 (as with £10,415 in 
£822 in 1894, and £1,125 m 1895. the years i 
amounts guaranteed—now £227,000 ecole 


Queensland has now joined the other colonies in the guarantee. 


The following table shows the amount paid by each Bomar 


cable subsidies and guarantees during the year 1896, ‘The proportions 
Gab Bast) ot ie 1 80) entos Gospilations ay 
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the Australasian eoleniesas 

sell as by those of the United Kingdom and Canada, and a Commiretion 
was appointed, consisting of two representatives of Great Britain, to 
of Canada, and two of Australasia, to decide the best route to be 
taken, the probable cost of construction of the and 

the three countries should contribute. ‘The report of 
mission, which has not yet ‘been made public, Pri 
tion of a cable with the Janding peers a in Beitieh 
the distribution af the cost of construction and 
between Great Britain, Cenada, and Australasia. In response to 6 
call for tenders by the Colonial Conference, hich sat du Ota ‘Ottawa in 
1394, a company offered to lay the cable and maintain it 
of three years for ili it 
of such a work would 
to America and Europe, 
of an outbreak of war. 
Wales, Victoria, and Qu t 
1898, it wax agreed to offer, on behalf of those colonies, to pay | 
ninths of the cost of the outlay, and New Zealand lies consented to 
pay another ninth part. 
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TELEPHONES. 

Tn connection with the telegraph departanents of the various colonies, 
exchanges have been established in the capitals and other 
‘important centres of population. Tn order to popularise the use of the 
instrument, the changes in some of the colonies have lately been 
reduced, and the result is seen in x swtisfactory extension of this means 
of communication. Information regarding telephones in the different 
eolonies during 1896, as faras can be ascertained, will be found in the 

following table — 








oka ts 
qeagee" 





‘T22 
5,747 
17,671 | 


Ef 


“Not ascertained. 


In the Australasian colonies ‘the rates for telephones at places of 
‘business range from £5 to £10 for the minimum length of wire— 
en one mile, the colonies with « half-mile radius being New 

and (Queensland—and the charge is higher in the city than in 
‘the country. In New South Walesand Victoria the city and suburban 
ratesare £9 perannom, and the country rates, £8. InSouth Australia 
the city rate ix higher, being £10; but in the suburbs and country the 
rates range from £6 to.£8. Queensland, for a radius of half-e-nile, hasa 
uniform rate of £6, which is also the charge madein Tasmania, for a one 
taile radius, in Hobart, Latinceston, and Zechan, while for the suburbs 
and country districts ‘the rate is a matter of arrangement. In New 
Zealand a distinction is drawn between exchanges continuously open and 
not continuously open, the charges being respectively £7 and £5; while 
in Western Australis, in the towns of Perth, Fremantle, and Guildford, 
the rate is £7, and £10 where the exchange has less than 100 sub- 
seribers. The charges for telephones at private residences is, af course, 
Jess than for places of business. In New South Wales, Victoria, and 
New Zealand, the rate is uniformly £5; and in Queensland, £6. In 
South Australia the charge is £6 for the city, and from £6 to £8 in tho 
suburbs and country ; in Tasmania, it is £4 10a in Hobart, Launceston, 
and Zechan, ands matter of arrangement in the suburbs and country ; 
while in Western Australia, at Perth, Fremantle, and Guildford, the 
charge is £5, and £6 where the exchange has less than 100 subscribers. 
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Postan ano Teercrarmic Frxances. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the P 
and Telegraph Departments of the colonies during 1896 :=— 





Revenue, 
Colony. ———_——_ —— 
Posts. ‘Telegraphs. | ‘Teepones. | ‘Total. 





367, 
161,726 7 
129,215 | 102,375 
82,257 90,088 . 
64,153 14,061 3,382 
262,482 | 100,386 | 29,240 


ees aTL 731 | 850,121 | 129,108 





The revenue set down for Victoria is but an approximation, as the 
receipts for postage are merged with those for stamp duty under the 
general heading of fecs. In other colonies postage stamps are also used 
for the purpose of stamping acknowledgments for the receipt of money. 
During 1896 the New South Wales Post Office made an allowance of 
£24,000 on this account, and this sum is not included in the revenue 
of that colony as given above. In the expenditure shown in the 
table, interest on the outlay on post-office buildings and jas 
and maintenance of buildings is not taken into account. Tf al 
be made for these, the total expenditure and the deficiency in reventit 
would be as follow :-— 





Exponditure, inctusite 
Colony. ‘of Interest and 
Maintenance, 





New South Wales 

Victoria. 

Queensl 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

‘Tasmania 

New Zealand 413,747 
Australasia...) 2,770,162 





* Excess of Revenuc, 
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Tt is estimated that, under uniform letter postage of 2d. and 1d. per 
half-ounce, the following increases or decreases in the departmental 
evenues would result :— 








& 


mate 


SSeSS58 


Le 





Australasia 7,750 





Were a uniform newspaper postage of Jd. imposed, it is estimated 
“that the revenue derivable therefrom in those colonies which now carry 


& portion of their newspapers free would be as follows :— 


New South Wales. 
Western Australia . 
Toxmania, 


Total increase... serteerere £31,000 


| As regards telegraphic charges, it. is estimated that a loas of £17,000» 
“would result to the revenue of the New South Wales Telegraph Depart- 
“ment by an assimilation of rates to the Victorian rate of 9d. for nine 
words on all inland messages. A slight loss would probably also be 
ienced by the Western Australian and Tasmanian Departments; 
while it is considered that the South Australian revenue would not be 
affected by the change, If, on the other hand, the Victorian charges 
Were altered to 6d, and Is, for ten words of local and inland telegrams. 
tspectively—the rates in force in New South Wales, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and 'Tasmania,—it is not expected that any differ 
fee would be caused in the Victorian revenue by reason of the 
increased business that would result. Similar estimates for Queensland 
‘where a uniform rate of 1s for all inland messages is in force) and 
New Zealand (which imposes a rate of 6d. for all ordinary, and 1a. 
urgent inland messages) have not been framed, as the available 
Statistics do not distinguish inland telegrams from others. 
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£1,040,329; and thenceforth the industry declined 

importance, reaching its lowest point in T888, when only ‘sr eOn 
valued at £317,100, were produced. From that datea steady im 
ment took place, and in 1408 the Government took the step of furnide 
ing large numbers of the unemployed with miners’ rights and fre 
railway passes, and sending them to the abandoned allavial feldsal 
fossickers. This action, with the increased attention Bese 
mining, nearly doubled the production, the quantity See 
the year being set down at $24,787 o,, valued at a) 160,711 5 whi 

in 1895 the y reached 360, 165 oz., of a value af « £1 1315,929-—the: 

highest since Ts73. Tn 1896, howover, this yield was not 

the production amounting to 296,072 oz., valued at £1,073,360, ms 
a total yield to date of 11,717,616 oz., of a value of £43,399; 
The principal seats of alluvial mining in the colony are the Bathunt 
and Mudgee districts, and the country watered by the various feeder 
‘of the Upper Lachlan, and also the Tumut and Adelong and Braidwoot 
districts ; while the principal quartz-veins are situated near 
Bathurst, Armidale, Rit End, Orange, Parkes, and Wyalong. 


the Mount Drysdale gold-field, in the Cobar district, discovered in 189%, 
the most important find of recent years was made at Wyalong, in the 
Lachlan district. The first prospecting claim on this field the fallowing 
on the 26th December, 1893, and in the early part of the 


ear there were over 10,000 persons on the ground. This pe 
now been reduced to reasonable proportions. Tn 1896 the antares 
is field was 33,495 oz., which was only excesdod 
ield from the Hillgrove district. 

q recently, Western Anstralia was considered to be dest= 
tute of mineral deposits of any value, but it is now known that a fei 
belt of mineral country extends from north to south. ‘The fist 
important discovery was made in 1882, when gold wax found in the 
Kimberley district, but it was not until a few years Inter that this rid 
and extensive area was developed. Tn 1887 gold was found in Yilgarty 
about 200 miles east of Perth, the find possessing importatce 
the precursor of the discovery of the immense tracts of gold-bearns 
country, the knowledge of the fence of which has drawn population 
from all partsof Australasia and brought the colony into the prominent 
position which it occupies at the present time. General attention wat 
first attracted to these fields by further discoveries at Southern Gross, 
to the east of Yilgarn; and the sensational finds at Coolardie which 
followed in 1892 resulted in a rush to Western Australia which we 
reminiscent of the experiences of the fifties in the older-settled Lets | 
of the continent, Thereafter, before the march of the 
known gold-bearing area was rapidly extended, and in 1894 ole 
was divided into separate gold-fields, so extensive were the ene ] 
for its exploitation, At the present time, there are thirteen 
in the colony, the most important, from the point of eed in 
1896, being East Coolgardie and Coolgardie, in the eastern district: 
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nd Murchison, in the central district. It is estimated that there are 
tow over 20,000 miners actively engaged on the gold-fields. In 1896. 
ihe production amounted to 281,265 oz. valued at £1,068,808, as 
tompared with 30,310 oz., valued at £115,183, in 1891. 

In New Zealand, the production of gold in 1895 was valued at 
£1,162,164—the highest yield since 1880, There was a falling off in 
the following year; not, however, due to any scarcity of the precious 
netal, but mainly to the acquirement of many of the mining properties 
sy English capitalists, and to the suspension of active operations 
aeeessitated by a change of policy involving development on a more 
txtensive scale. Prospecting work is being vigorously pursued in the 

auckland district, especially in the dense bush localities which have 
hitherto escaped exploration on account of their inaccessibility. It is 
jtated that numerous lines of reef have been «liscovered, and that a 

ge number of men are engaged in opening up the lodes. Greater 
ittention is also being paid to the auriferous deposits in river-beds, 
tnd in deep wet ground on the southern old-felds, Tt is estimated 
that seventy dredges, each of which is said to cost between £3,000 
£6,000, will shortly be at work upon these deposit. In 1896, the 

ber of gold-miners in the colony was 14,889, of whom 1,989 were 


Jhinese. 
| Although payable gold was found in Tasmania in 1852, yet it was 
fob until the seventies that the metal was mined for on an extensive 
eale, the total production to the end of 1870 being less than 4,000 oz. 
Beaconsficld is the principal gold-field in the colony. It is situated on 
he west side of the river Tamar, miles north-west. ef Launceston, 
d formerly produced a large quantity of alluvial gold, while the 
existence of a deep lead carrying good gold has now been proved. Tho 
pania mine, on this feld, is the largest gold producer in the colony, 
fnd has yielded to date £652,000 in dividends ; while it is proposed to 
develop some of the outside mines with British capital. Although its 
at een sunall, the Lefroy field has been another important 
of gold production. ‘The reefs are now being proved to a greater 
At Mathinna a lar; ntity of gold has also been obtained, 
2 principal mine on this field is the New Golden Gate, the deepest in 
e colony, itsmain shaft being 1,280 feet. In about eight years it has 
ed gold to the value of £350,000,and has paid £163,000 in dividends. 
At Mangana active prospecting has been going on for some time, and 
tome rich stone was struck in 1898. In the Western District a little 
alluvial gold is obtained, while north of the Pieman River there is a large 
6 Bait auriferous contra but owing to the dense vegetation pros 
is difficult, On the whole, the gold-mining industry of the 
colony has made satisfactory progress during the last few years ; indeed, 
e production in 1896, amounting to £237,574, was the highest 

and was nearly 63 per cent. higher than in 1893. 

| Of all the Australasian colonies, South Australia has produced the 
smallest quantity of gold, the total output from the commencement of 





val pemmemoneral gs 
byl 4 So Falasco of 9,077 on ing. 
Territory. Here the mines’ are largel; 

‘of properties have recently been acquired by an English eom- 
pany, who are erecting the works necessary to their proper development 
Of the 1,831 men engaged in gold-mining in the Northern Territory ia 
1896, no fewer than 1,638 were Chinese. About « fourth of thee 
Chinese are physically incapable of doing a fair day's work, and am 
dangerous from a sanitary point of view. Possessed of no means what 
ever, and with no proper tools for the search for the procious motal, they 
eke out « miserable existence by mining a little alluvial 

The following table gives the value of gold raised from the commence 
ment of mining to the eluse of the year 1896, with the proportion doe 
to each province -— 








Tt will bo readily understood from the foregoing fi 
although in area the smallest of the group, with the 
Tasmania, achieved the foremost position amongst the 
retained that place so long a3 the powerful attraction 
But although the discovery of such ext 
Mount Morgan, in Queensland, may astonish the 
princely dividends to shareholders, tho thirst. fo 
the past—eannot now entice any considerable 
tion from other pursuits, and this notwithstanding ero 
portion of the auriferous area of the continent has been 
astill smaller portion fully develo 

‘The production of gold, which had. been declining “ohne 
Fears, reached the lowest point in 1886. Since then thers been a 


marked revival, and, ax will have been 
pages, there is considerable activity in ining in er ‘a 
the present time, The production of gold in eae pensince EeINOm 
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‘such information is available, is given below :-— 








Tn 1897 the production of gold in Australasia was 2,950,580 0z., an 

ease of 574,478 oz, on the quantity raised in the previous year. 
e increase or decrease in the yield of each of the colonies will be seen 
mm the following table :— 





Phe average value of gold by each miner is given below, but as 
§ conditions under which mining is carried on are by no means the 
ne in every colony, the figures, which vary considerably, may be some- 
it misleading. In those provinces where a revival of mining has 
been experienced, or, as in the ease of Western Australia, where 
colony is in its first stage of mining development, it is natural to 

pect a low average yield per miner, for mining as now carried out is 
an industry from which immediate returns can be expected. It is 
bable that the number of gold-miners in New South Wales is largely 
ted, otherwise the industry must be carried on at a great loss; 

Q this will be the more apparent when it is remembered that « fairly 
ge quantity of gold is obtained with other metals, the men employed 
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at the working of which are not classified as gold-miners ipl e 
many of the men employ themselves in mining for only a 

their time, and devote the rest to more remunerative pursuits. But 
when full allowance is made on this score, it will be evident that, im 
some colonies at least, the search for gold is not a profitable 

‘The following table shows the number of miners at work in 1896, with 
the quantity and value of gold won per man, in those colonies for which 
definite information is availabl 





Colony. 


ahebeex 
Sussaer 
one 


Fuew 


New Zealand 





Attempts have been made to ascertain the average yield from quartz, 
but the number of tests made and the quantity of stone treated are 
inconsiderable ; furthermore, it has not been found possible to obtain 
returns from all the principal mining centres. The results obtained for 
the five years ended 1896 were as given below. The high average yield 
for Queensland is due to the Mount Morgan mines, which for some 
years yielded one-third of the total gold production of that colony :-— 
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It is not pretended that these figures have any great statistical 
value ; nevertheless they may be accepted as giving an approximate 
idea of the average yield of quartz-reefs Alluvial deposits are 
richer thun those in reefs; but the precious metal is 80 
distributed that any attempt to obtain a reliable average would be futile 

The greatest development of quartz-reeting is found in Victoria, some 
of the mines being of a great depth. At the end of 1896 there were — 
five mines in the Bendigo district over 3,000 feet deep, and other five 
over 2,700 feet deep. In Lansell’s 180 Mine a depth of 3,352 feet had 
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been reached, and in the Lazarus Mine, 3,185 feet. In the Stawell 
district a depth of 2,409 feet had been reached in the Magdala Mine, 

The value of machinery on the gold-fields of those colonies from which 
returns were obtainable is appended. In all cases the figures refer to 
the year 1896 :— 





Yaluo, 


Colony. | 





693,198 


a South Wales . 
Victoria... 


Queensland 


Western Australia ,. 


‘Tasmania ... 


New Zealand .. 


1,769,748 
1,199, 123 
‘880,475 
412,500 
$19,U1 





A notice of gold-mining would be incomplete without some reference 
to the remarkably large finds made at various times. Information on 
this point is meagre and not altogether reliable, as doubtless many 
nuggets were unearthed of which particulars were never published. 
Victoria's record is the best, and includes the following nuggets = 


“The Welcome Stranger,” found 9th February, 1869 
“The Weloome,” found 9th June, 1858 
One found at Canadian Gully, 31st January, 1853 


And others of the following weights :—98 Ib. 1 oz, 17 dwt., 93 Ih 1 oz, 
11 dwt., 84 lb. 3 oz, 15 dwt., 69 Ib. 6 oz, 52 Ib, 1 oz, 30 Ib, 11 02. 
Sdwt., and 30 Ib, 11 ox, 2 dwt, 

New South Wales can boast of having produced some splendid 
specimens. In 1851 a mass of gold was found on the Turon, weighing 
106 Ib.; another, from Burrandong, near Orange, produced when melted 
at the Sydney Mint 1,182 oz 6 dwt. of pure gold ; and a third, the 
* Brennan,” was sold in Sydney in 1851 for £1,156. During 1880-82 
several nuggets were scoverod at Temora, weighing from °59 oz. to 
1,393 07, ;and others, o! 347 oz, (the “Jubilee” ), 200 o7., 47 07., 
and 32 oz. respectively, were found during the year 1587 in "various 

of the colony. Veins of gold of extraordinary richness have 

worked in New South Wales In January, 1873, at Beyers and 
Holterman's claim, at Hill End, 1-02 ewt. of gold was obtained from 10 
tons of quartz, and a mass of ore, weighing 630 1b. and estimated to 
contain £2,000 worth of gold, was exhibited. The Mint returns for this 
mine during the year 1873 16,279°63 oz, valued at £63,234 128, 
obtained from 415 tons o1 ne. From Krohman’s claim, at Hill End, 
gold to the value of £93,616 11s. 9d, was obtained during the same year, 
‘The foregoing figures, however, are insignificant when compared ‘with 
the enormous yield of the Mount Morgan Mine, in Queensland, which, 
has paid over £4,500,000 in dividends. This mine, which may be 
designated one of the wonders of the world, is a huge mound of ore, 
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highly ferraginous, and contains gold to the extent of several ounce 
to the ton, the peculiar formation, in the opinion of the Government 
Geologist of Queensland, being due to the action of thermal springs. 

For the ten years ended 1896, the world’s production of gold 
estimated to have been as follows :— 





‘Yeu. « Value. | Yeu. | ‘Value. 





= 
1892 29,900,000 
1803 32,600,000- 
1804 36,705,000 
2 | 1805. 41,000,000 
26,700,000) 1896 45,000,000 


Of the production of £45,000,000 in 1896, the Australian colonies 
produced 21-7 per cent. 





Stnver. 


Silver has been discovered in all the colonies, either alone or in the 
form of sulphides, antimonial and arsenical ores, chloride, bromide, 
iodide, and chloro-bromide of silver, and argentiferous lead ores, the 
largest deposits of the metal being found in the lnst-mentioned form 
The leading silver mines are in New South Wales, the returns from 
the other colonies being comparatively insignificant, Up to the yar 
1882 the quantity of silver raised in New South Wales was very small 
but in that and the following years extensive discoveries of the metal, 
associated principally with lead and copper ore, were made in various 
parts of the colony, notably at Boorook, in the New England district, 
and later on at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, and at Silverton and 
Broken Hill on the Barrier Ranges in the Western district, The Sunny 
Corner Silver mines in 1886 paid handsome dividends, and 
£160,000 worth of silver, but since that period the yield bas largely 
fallen off. 

The fields of the Western district of New South Wales have 
to be of immense value, The yield of silver im the Broken and 
Silverton districts during 1896 was £1,754,015; while the machinery 
employed was valued at £929,300. The aggregate ut of the mines 
in the Barrier country to the end of the year named was valued at 
£21,189,665. This rich silver-fiell, which was discovered im 1883 
by Charles Rasp, a boundary rider on Mount Gipps Ran, extends 
over 2,500 square miles of country, and has devel into one of the 
principal mining centres of the world. It is situated beyond the river 
Darling, and close to the boundary between New South Wales and 
South Australia. In the Barrier Range district the lodex occur in 
Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists, intruded by granite, porphyry, 





\ reoclnaebnerster 1885 to the 
3,299,331 tons of silver 
26,567 oz. of silver and 326,060 tons of 
it at £17,133,184. They have pai 
nount of £6,416,000, besides the 
Blocks” sold to other companies. 
on and construction of plant from the 
£750,000. The mine wages and 
ted a sum of £407,315, including 2’ 
agit for quarrying. 
ity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exported 
‘ales to the end of 1896 is shown in the following table 























1,103,966 17 | 345,613 
{ 
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This amount was approximately made up of 115,964,200 ounces of 
silver, valued at £17,196,800; and of 435,800 tons of lead, valued at 
£5,213,246, It will be seen that the production of silver in New South 
Wales rapidly increased until 1891, when it exceeded in value the largest 
annual production of gold, even in the palmiest days of the diggings 
Since that year, however, as will be seen from the returns, the ore now 
being worked does not carry the same rlereeed of silver or lead as 
formerly, while a heavy fall in the price of the metal has considerably 
reduced the value of what has been won. The number of miners 
engaged in silver and lead mines in 1896 was 5,555, and the a 
value of mineral won by each miner engaged amounted to £321 Se 3d, 
as compared with £352 13s, ld. in 1895, £544 la 7d. in 1894, and 
£643 16s, 3d. in 1893, 

A company has been formed in London for the purpose of acquiring 
the rights in New South Wales of a new process for the treatment 
of sulphide ores. Works have been constructed at Dapto, near Lake 
Tilawarra, and it is intended to smelt refractory gold orés ax well as 
silver ores. The machinery is capable of treating 200,000 tons yearly. 
Another company has erected at Cockle Crock, near Neweastle, electro 
metallurgical works, which are giving employment to a large number 
of men. The proccss adopted at the Sulphide Corporation's works at 
Cockle Creek is that known as Ashcroft’s, and is a most remarkable 
and interesting one. ‘The capital of the company is £1,000,000; 


and the result of their operations will be watched with the very greatest 
interest. 

Although indications of silver abound in all the other colonies, no 
fields of great importance have yet been discovered, the value of the 


ield of Australasia to the end of 1896, exclusive of that of New South 
Wale, being only £2,854,641. Next to New South Wales as a silver 
producing province, but far from the position oceupied by the former 
colony, stands Tasmania, where the industry has been steadily developed 
during the last five years. In 1896 the quantity of ore ex was 
20,817 tons, valued at £222,948 In the Mount Zechan and Dundas 
districts almost the whole quantity produced in the colony is obtained. 
In the first-named district argentiferonus lead ore has been found over 
30 square miles of country ; and the Mount Dundas field, almost adjoin- 
ing, extends north as far as the Pieman River. Five years ago 

ing works were erected on the Mount Zeehan field, but the mines were 
not then sufficiently developed to keep them at work. Tt is 

however, that. another effort in this direction will be made at an early 
date, At the present time most of the ore is sold to agents of the 
Australian and German smelting works, although a few companies ship 
direct. ‘The principal mine at Mount Zechan is the Western, which 
has yielded about 25,000 tons of ore, valued at £300,000, and pai 
nearly £85,000 in dividends. A little mining is carried on at the te 
River and Hazlewood fields; and at the Magnet Range, near Waratah, 
high-class ore is being opened up. " 
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Silver is found in various districts in Queensland, but the greatest 
vs at present being shown at Stanthorpe, on the border of New 
‘ales, and it is from field that the largest proportion of the 
dduction of that colony was raised in 1896. In that year the production 
8 valued at £32,162, and the industry gave employment to 40 miners. 
New Zealand silver is found in various localities, principally on 
Te Aroha, Thames, and Coromandel fields, but the metal is generally 
ight in conjunction with gold-mining. The production of the colony 
fing the year 1896 was 94,307 ounces, valued at £10,539. 
There are no silver-mines in Victoria or Western Australia, the small 
iount of silver produced by the former colony being found associated 
gold. The quantity of silver extracted from gold during 1896 at the 
Ihourne Branch of the Royal Mint was 52,975 ounces, Prospecting for 
ver ores is now being carried on at Deddick, East Gippsland, Victoria. 
e production of silver in South Australia is very limited, and it 
‘wld seem that the argentiferous lead-ore fields of Broken Hill and 
verton, which are almost on the border of the two colonies, are 
dusively confined within the boundaries of New South Wales. In 
96 a small quantity of silver, valued at £194, was obtained in the 
dvince proper; and 20 tons of silver ore, valued at £1,250, were 
ported from the Northern Territory. This was obtained from work- 
fs near the McKinley and Mount Wells leases. 
ip to the end of 1896 New South Wales had produced nearly 89 per 
it. of the total value of si raised in Australasia; Tasmania 
ae second, with 4-3 per cent. ; and the remaining small proportion 
distributed over the other colonies, Victoria claiming the largest 
The total production of silver in Australasia in 1896, and up to 
end of that year, was as follows :— 





During 1896, ‘To ond of year 1806, 





ieccinl “ Proportion Proportion 
‘Value, raised in each) Value, in each: 


"Colony. Colony. 





£ | percent. £ per cent, 
New South Wales ...| 1,785,461 | 867 | 22,410,046 | 88-7 
Victoria 7,138 | 03 827,981 33 
3102 | 16 661,715 | 26 
on 103,171} 0-4 
250| 00 
1,079,672} 43 
181,852] 07 





25,264,687 | 100-0 




















‘The world’s production of silver during the ten years ended 1896 % 
estimated to have boen as follows ;— 





‘Ounces. [ = | 





96,124,000 |) 

108,827,000 
120,214,000 
128,085,000 
137,171,000 |) 





The annual output of the colony of New South Wales alone is there 
fore rather more than one-twelfth of the total production of silver. 


Corren. 


Copper is known to exist in all the colonies, and thas been mined for 
extensively in South Australia, and on a much smaller scale in New 
South bidege Queensland, sal! low quotations which have a 
for a number of years have d a depressing effect upon 
industry, and for some time a few of the nine ne ee 
with a consumption oe has rad OF ieee tendency to overtake 

woduction, and a gradual rise in price ee 
Iran ating conse aiteara ss Fp eigen) a 
tralia has so far supplied over # fo is prod in 
Gime plocios; bot Tasmania promos 5 iimioe 5 teen 
petitor in the output of this mineral. In Tasmania 

worked on a limited scale for a long number of years ; but 
of arich belt of copper-bearing country, extending from Mount 
past Mount Tyndall, Mount Read, Mount Murchison, and north Bins 
Pieman to the Rocky and Savage Rivers, has com) 
character of the mining industry in the colony, and 
of copper ore valued at £1,659 in 1896, the production in 1897 
become the largest in Australasia. ‘This expansion was chiofly due to the 
enterprise shown by the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Company, 
whose mine is situated at Gormanston, about 4 miles ney roud from 
Queenstown. At the latter place reduction works have been prt 
where the ore is treated by the pyritic enciiing ee 
being converted inte blister copper, containing ut 98 a 
metallic copper. From the reduction works a railway has est 
down to Teapookana, on the King River, through most 
Tt is stated that a sum of £400,000 was expended ‘by the 
construction and development works before any return was 
from the mine; but by thi of the first quarter of 1898 
dividends hud amounted to £145,000. Over 2,400 men 
ment with the Company, It is estimated that there are 4) 
tons of ore in sight, of an average value of 45 per cent. copper, 3 oz 
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silver, and 0-125 02. gold per ton. Other mines on the same field ara 
| at work, and in various parts of the colony copper-zmining is receiving 
attention. In 1897 the copper ore and metal exported were valued at 
£323,650, making the total mineral production of Tasmania for the 
year nearly a million sterling. In the previous year only sixteen men 
atone day liege s 
‘The discovery of copper a marked effect upon the fortunes of 
South Australia at a time whon the young and struggling colony was 
surrounded by difficulties, The first important mine, the Kapunda, 
was opened up in 1842. It is estimated that at one time 2,000 tons 
were ced annually, but the mine was closed in 1879. In 1845 
Burra Burra mine was discovered. This mine proved to 
be very rich, and paid £800,000 in dividends to the original owners, 
For a number of years, however, the mine has been suffered to remain 


tons of ore, yielding from 22 to 23 per cent. of copper. 
period of thirty years during which the mine was worked the output of 
ore amounted to 234,648 tons, equal to 51, 


are 


‘isfactory. 

The Wallaroo and Moonta mines, discovered in 1860 and 1861, proved 
to be even more valuable than the Burra Burra, the Moonta mine em- 
jing at one time upwards of 1,600 hands, At the Wallaroo mines 
41896 the quantity of ore raised amounted to 16,274 tons, yielding 
2,226 tons of tine copper; while in 1897 the production was set down 
at 17,102 tons, yielding 2,136 tons of fine copper, the percentage of 


metal being lower than in the previous year. In 1896 the Moonta 
mines had an output of 13,543 tons of ore, from which 2,575 tons of 
fine copper wore obtained ; and in 1897, 15,688 tons of ore, yielding 
2,937 tons of copper. The cost of producing the copper in 1897, after 
adding shipping and interest charges and Adelaide expenses, was 
LAT 14s. 1d. per ton. The total dividends paid by these mines is stated 
to be upwards of £1,700,000. The production of copper in South Aus- 
tralia is again improving, and was greater in 1895 and 1896 than during 
the previous three years. ‘ 

© copper-mining industry in New South Wales reached its highest 
point in 1883, when the production was valued at £472,982. The low 
price to which the metal foll greatly diminished the production, some of 
the principal mines being closed for a few years; but, as in the other 
colonies, there has lately been a revival in the industry. In 1896 the 
output was valued at £197,814, and 810 men were employed in the 
mines The principal deposits of copper are found in the central part 
of the colony, between the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling Rivers. 
Deposits have also been found in the New England and Southern dis- 
tricts, as well as at Broken Hill, showing that the mineral is widely 


{ 
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distributed throughout the colony. The more important mines are those 
of Cobar, where the Great Cobar mine, which recommenced work on 
tribute early in 1894, raised in the following year 37,845 tons of ore, 
yielding 1,703 tons of smelted copper ; and, in 1896, 66,431 tons of ore, 
yielding 2,650 tons of smelted copper, valued at £107,200, Tt may be 
mentioned that the copper extracted from this mine is found to contail 
gold more than sufficient to pay for mining and treating the ore, ‘The 
syndicate to whom the mines belong now give employment to £50 mem 
The Nymagee Copper-mine, which has been acquired by the Great Cobar 
Syndicate, raised 3,249 tons of ore, yielding 380 tons of smelted coppet, 
valued at £17,948. The Burraga Company produced 4,241 toms of 
refined copper in 1896, valued at £19,928; 150 men find constant ea 
ployment at their mines, The production of the Mount Hope 
Company was 1,092 tons of ore, yielding 141 tons of refined 

while at South Mount Hope another company raised 454 tons of on, 
the refined copper obtained amounting to 55 tons. In other districts 
considerable activity is also being displayed. It may be mentioned 
that the Broken Hill Proprietary Company saved copper to the value 
of £29,070 in the course of their operations during the year. 

Cupriferous deposits abound in Queensland, and at one time there 
was considerable speculation in copper-mining stock of that colony. 
Peak Downs and Mount Perry acquired great celebrity in the Australian 

ing market, but afterwards suffered reactionary depression, aud were 
ultimately abandoned—the result, in a large measure, of ov 
In Northern Queensland copper is found throughout the Clonedrey 
district, in the upper basin of the Star River, and the Herberton district. 
‘The returns from the copper-tields in the colony are at present sinall, owing 
to the lack of suitable fuel for smelting purposes, which renders the 

omic treatment of the ore difficult; and the development of the 

os is grently retarded by the want of easy and cheaper communi- 
cation with the const; but it is expected that these disabilities will be 
overcome at no distant date, and a revival of ‘the industry is hoped for, 
as some of the abandoned fields contain very extensive deposits of 
ore. The total production of copper in Queensland during 1896 was 
valued at £21,042, as compared with £13,097 in 1895 and £9,582 in 
1894. 

In Western Australia copper deposits have been worked for some 
years Very rich lodes of the metal have been found in the North- 
ampton, Murchison, and Champion Bay districts, and also in the 
country to the south of these districts on the Irwin River, ‘The industry, 
however, is not very active at present, although it shows a tendency to 
revive. In 1896, 25 claims were taken up in the West Pilbarra and 
Northampton district. The most important workings are at Whim 
Creek Mine, on the Balla Balla Creek, near Roeburne. To the end of 
that year, the total export of copper was valued at £166,816. 

Copper-mining has not attained any great proportions in Victoria, 
although deposits have been found in several parts of the colony, 
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articularly in the Beechworth district, where they have been traced over 
area of some 50 square miles. The total production to date is valued 
£206,395, There wasno output in 1896. The copper deposits of 
few Zealand have been worked to a smull extent only, and for a few 
ears have been entirely neglected. 

Copper is sometimes found in the Australasian mines in « virgin 
tate, and beautiful specimens of the pure metal have been exhibited at 
ifferent times, but it occurs generally in the form of oxidised copper ores, 

bonates, sulphates, phosphates, and silicates of copper. ‘The museums 
South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales contain striking 
aples of azurite and malachite, magniticent blocks of which have 
en shown from time to time at exhibitions, not only in the colonies, 
ut also in Europe and America. Copper sulphides and arsenides of 
per are generally found in deep sinkings. The metal has also been. 
associated with tin in the form of stannine. 

In 1896 the number of men employed in copper-mining in New South 
Vales was 810, us compared with 868 in 1895, 645 in 1894, and 283 in 
893. Only a few hands were employed in the other colonies, except. 
outh Australia, where the number must have amounted to about 2,000, 

1897 the industry afforded employment to a large number of men in 


a. 
‘The total value of copper produced in Australasia during and up to the 
nd of 1896, and the proportion furnished by each colony, are given 











In June, 1872, copper realised as much as £112 per ton, whilst in 
cember, 1886, the lowest price on record until that time was touched, 
nd only £44 could be obtaihed for South Australian copper. At the 
nd of 1887 the price had risen to £70 per ton, and in September, 1888, 
9 £93, In March, 1889, there was a great fall in the price of the 
‘ and in April of that year the quotation in London was as low ax 
43 per ton. "This was the lowest price reached until June, 1894, when 
P 





it fell to £41 10s From that date there was an upward 
at the close of 1896 the London price of copper stood at £52 10s 
ton. Reference has already been made to the rn 
exerted on the industry in Australasia by the low prices ; 
previously indicated, the feniensy of 

iter ratio than production, ai 
fron galvanioed copper-mining into a state of activity which has not best 
‘witnessed for several years, LM 


Tix. 


‘Tin was known to exist in Australasia almost from the first yeursal 
colonisition, the earliest mention of the mineral appeariug iu & 
of a discovery by Surgeon Bass on the north coast of Tasmania, 
the form of cassiterite (oxide of tin) it occurs in all the 
the richest deposits have been found in Tasmania—the Mount Bisebo 
being the most celebrated tin-mine in Australasia, ‘The wealth @ 
Queensland and the Northern Territory of South Australia 
mineral, according to the reports of Mr. Jack, the Government 
logist of the former eolony, and the late Rey. Tenison Woods, appear 
to be very great. 

In New South Wales lode tin occurs principally in the granite and 
stream ‘tin under the basaltic country in the extreme north of the 
colony, at Tenterfield, Emmayille, Tingha, and in other districts of New 
England, The metal has also been discovered in the Barrier Ranges 
at Poolamacca and Euriowie ; near Bombala in the Monaro district ; at 
Gundle, near Kempsey ; at Jingellic, on the Upper Murray; at Dom 
Dora, on the Upper Murray ; and in the Valley of the Lachlan ; bat iz 
none of these districts has it been worked to any extent. Although the 
-taineral was discovered by the ~ B, Clarke as far back as the 
year 1853, yet the opening of the tin-fields of New South Wales only took 
place in the year 1872, but since that date the output from the mines 
has been considerable. In 1881 the industry attained Se 
height of prosperity, the export having increased to £568,795 from 
£249,779 in 1876, In 1882 the production was but £27,000 less > bat 
after that year, owing to protracted dry seasons, which in 
prevented mining operations, combined with the comparatively low 
which the metal brought, the value of the output fell consi 
Another cause of diminished production is that the shallow 
stream tin have to a great extent been exhausted, all 
deposits and the tin-lodes have as yet scarcely been |, aearky 
the metal hitherto produced having been taken from alluvial deposits. 
‘The principal lodes worked during 1896 were the Vegetuble Creek Tin- 
field, near Emmaville; at Tent Hill; at the Mann River, near Gleo 
Innes ; at Wilson’s Downfall ; and at Tingha. In that year the pro- 
duction was valued at £68,546, and the industry gave employment to 
1,419 men, of whom 491 were Chinese, 
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| sre rrr aingl aeaont Op or aR RC Asin 
sana Sprelee as chon aeons es Meee 
‘the lodes, except at the Mount Bischoff 


mo nown to exist in the north-eastern district, ‘ond a slight 

fiwe in value apd a plentiful supply of water would result in a 
nereased production. The Mount Bischoff miue, which is worked ag 
gee as quarry, is the largest producer of tin in the colony, and has 
Es 500,000 in dividends. ‘The company have erected 
Bause s avis at Launceston, where most of the tin ore raised in the 
sland is treated. In the Blue Tier district, plant has been erected and 
jther preparations made for working the low-grade ores found there ; 
operations have lately been resumed in the Ben Lomond district. 
he lodes in the vicinity of Mount Heemskirk and North Dundas, on 
lhe west const, have, however, been scones eer: neglected, the present 
price of the metal rendering mining operations there unprofitable, 
fn 1896 the number of tin-miners in the colony was 1,009, and the 
jroduction was valued at £159,038, or only half that of ten years 

defore. 


| The most-important tin-mines in Queensland are in the Herberton 
listrict, soutli-west of Cairns; at Cooktown, on the Annan and Bloom- 
ield Rivers ; and at Stanthorpe, on the border of New South Wales. 
(he Herberton is the chief tin-mining centre of Queensland, and the ont- 
hut for 1896 was valued at £31,770. The tin in this district is chiefly 

d from lodes, Herbertou and Stanthorpe have produced more 
han three-fourths of the total production of the colony. During the 
fast few years the production has greatly decreased in consequence of 
he low price of the metal ; but with a rise in values, and more eeonamie 
featment of the ores than is the case at present, the industry should 
lave a great future. 

‘The yield of tin in Victoria is very small, and until lately no fields of 
(aportanco had‘ been discovered, but towards the latter end of 1890 
Kxtemsive deposits were reported to exist in the Gippsland district at 
Jmeo and Tarwin. In 1896 only 45 tons of tin, valued at £1,799, 
fore oe ‘This was chiefly obtained from auriferous wash dirt 
t and from sluicing operations at Koetong and Cudgewa. 
‘in South Australia tin-mining is unimportant. During 1896 2 small 
juantity of 14 tons, valued at £530, was exported from Port Darwin, 
a the Northern Territory. In Western Australia the tin-felds are 
ituated at Greonbushes; bat the industry, owing to the low price of 
he metal, and the attraction exerted on eapital by the gold-telds, is 
(ot in a flourishing condition. During 1896 the production in the 
plony amounted to 137: tons of Resear Js at £4,338, There is no 
ecord of any production of tin in New Zealand, 
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ining industry has been subject to frequent fluctu 
especially of late years, ‘The value of reel in the 
was £159 per ton in 1872, £52 in 1878, £114 in 1880 and 
£72 in 1884. A gradual recovery then took place, until in 1888 the 
price reached £121; but since that time there has been an almest 
continuous fall, and in 1896 the London quotations were only £59 12s, 4 
to 280.148. per ton—pricee-twhith have bad a legrontiie ate ‘upon the 
indust: 

Tha valde of the production of tin during 1896, and up to the end 
of that year, was as given below :— 





During 1306. ‘To en of year 1594, 





5 = 
Yatus. Tulse In ‘Value. 
each Colony. | wack ; 








The number of persons engaged in tin-mining in 1896 was aa 
follows :—In New South Wales, 1,419; Tasmania, 1,009; 
5US; Victoria, 20; and Western Australia, 60. 


Tron. 


Iron is distributed throughout Australasia, but for want tee 
in developing the fields this industry has not progressed. In New 
South Wales there are, together with coal and limestone in unlimited 
supply, important deposits of rich iron-ores suitable for pur 
poses; and for the manufacture of steel of certain desces pce abu 

of manganese, chrome, and tungsten ores are at le. The most 
extensive fi:lds are in the Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Rylstone dis- 
tricts, which are roughly estimated to contain in the aggregate 12,944,000 
tons of ore, containing 5,853,000 tons of metallic iron. 

Magnetite, or magnatie iron, the richest of all iron ores, is found in 
abundanc? near Wallerawang in New South Wales. The proximity of 
coal-beds now- being worked should accelerate the development of the 
iron deposits, which contain 41 per cent. of metal, Magnetite occurs in 
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abundance in Western Australia, together with hematite, which 
would be of enormous value if cheap labour were abundant. 

Goethite, limonite, and hematite are found in New South Wales, at 
the junction of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation and the Wiana- 
amatta shale, near Nattai, and are need in value by their proximity 
to coal-beds. Near Lithgow extensive deposits of limonite or clay-band 
| ore are interbedded with conl. Siderite or spathic iron (carbonate of 

iron) and vivianite (phosphate of iron) are found in New . 

‘The latter also occurs in New South Wales, intermingled with copper 
and tin ores, 

The principal works in New South Wales for the manufacture of 
iron from the ore are situated at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where red 
siliceons ores, averaging 22 per cent., and brown hematite, yielding 50 
per cent., metallic iron, have been successfully treated. Abundance of 
coal and limestone are found in the neighbourhood. This establish- 
ment, however, has for some time abandoned the manufacture of pig- 
fron, for which it was originally built. ‘The work now carried on 
consists of the re-rolling of old rails, and the manufacture of iron bars, 
rods, and nails, and of ordinary castings. The quantity manufactured 
from scrap during 1896 was 4 tons, valued at £33,283, A successful 
attempt has been made at Mittagong to make gas-pipes, etc., from iron 
smelted from the ore, and taken direct to the mould, without first 
making it into pig-iron. Some years ago the iron smelting works at 
Fitzroy, Mittagong, were established, but after producing a considerable 
quantity of pig-iron the operations were discontinued. Some samples 
of ore, coal, and limestone obtained in this district, with pig-iron and 
castings manufactured therefrom, were exhibited at the late Mining 
Exhibition in London, and obtained a first award. Tron ore is raised 
in some places in the colony, but ix used chiefly for the ean of flux. 

Daring the year 1893, the Parliament of New Sou ‘ales agreed 
to a resolution for the manufacture of 30,000 tons of iron piping in the 
eolony, and portions of the work have since been let by tender as 
opportunity offered. A further order for £75,000 worth of iron pipes 
wns placed by the Government with local firms, in November, 1897, 
In 1896 tenders were called by the Government for the supply of 
150,000 tons of steel rails, with the necessary quantities of fish-plates 
fish-bolts, and spikes, to be manufactured in New South Wales, from 
iron ore and other necessary minerals produced in the colony. The 
tenders closed on the 30th December of that year. ‘The specification 
provided for the delivery of 15,000 per annum, in equal monthly 
quantities, the first delivery to take place not later than eighteen 
months after the signing of the contract. One of the offers received 
was accepted. 
In Tasmania, where large deposits of pure red and brown hematite 
are known to exist, a commencement has been made in the production 
of iron ore. In 1896, 200 tons of ore, valued at £50, were raised 
in the following year 894 tons of iron ore, of a declared value 
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were exported ; Net eg conde gs bait 
DAS tons, valued at £1 The Government of 

Aes nan of £2000 io 
din that colony. 


cre ores ; but the extraction of pol is rendered difficult on account 
presence of the arsenic. These minerals (pyrites) are common 
to all the colonies. 


Axtnioxy. 


Antimony is widely diffused throughout Australasia, and 

times found Faller fi gold. Tn New South Wales, 

antimony occur in various places, chiofly in the A 

and Ryistone districts ; and at Bowraville on the North | The 
principal contre of this industry is at Hillgrove, near Armidale, where 
the Eleanora Mine, one of the richest in the colony, is situated. 7 
ore is also worked for gold. The results of a number of 

by the authorities of the Geological Museum, show from 204 in 
per cent. of metal ; but, notwithstanding these encouraging: 

price has not been sufficiently high to tempt Australian producers A 
considerwble quantity of Serta was raisod some years ago at the 
Corangala mines, in the Macleay district, but these mines are at present 
idle. Lodes have also been opened and partly worked near Nambucca, 
Drake, Gulgong, and Razorback. The value of antimony raised during 
1896 was £1,834, and up to the end of that year, £189,999, Wath the 
exception of 30 tons, valued at £200, raised at Bowraville, the pre 
duction in 1896 was obtained at Hillgrove. The industey has suffers! 
greatly during the last two years from the low price of the metal, ant 
the output is not likely to improve until the price takes: an upwanl 
tend 
Th Victoriatiers hen'beon a-otil greater falling off in the production 
of antimony; for from a state of activity in 1890 which gave Lien 9 
ment to 238 miners, in 1896 the industry was absolutely at a 

In Queensland the fields were all showing pode in 1891, when 
the output exhibited a very lange increase compared with that of former 
years ; but, as in the case of Victoria, the production of the metal seem 
to have ceased, In New Zealand very Tittle poet ei ore was prea 
during the year 1896, the quantity exported from that 

21 tons, valued at £450, Good lodes of stibnite (caiphite of antinecg 


have been found near Roebourne, in Western Australia ; tataowttanee 
has yet been made to work them. 
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_ The following table shows the value of antimony produced in Austral- 


) ol 


asia up to the end of 1896 :-— 








Bisuurn, 


Bismuth ix known to exist in all the Australian colonies, but up to~ 
the t time it hns been mined for in New South Wales, Queensland, 
Ionia sAustralin, und ‘Tasmania only, Tt is usually found in association 
with and other minerals, but in one instance a mass of native 
Dismuth, weighing 30 1b, was found in New South Wales The 

pal mine in the mother colony is situated at Kingsgate, in the 
few England district, where the mineral is generally associated with 
fnasigisionam and gold; this mine, however, is at presont practically 
closed. The value of bismuth produced up to the end of 1896 in Now 
South Wales and Queensland was £38,212 and £57,535 respectively. 
Tn the former colony the production in 1896 was valued at £490 only, 
while in Queensland thero was no output in that year. In Tasmania a 
has been formed to work the bismuth deposits at Bell Mount. 
‘The lodes are opening up satisfactorily, and a small quantity of ore hax 
been sent away. 
MANGANesr. 


Manganese probably exists in all the colonies, ae i 
found in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Zealand, and 
Western Australia—the richest specimens in New South Wales and 
New Zealand. Little, however, has been done to utilise the 

the demands of the colonial markets being extremely limited; but in 
the event of the extensive iron ores of New South Wales being worked 
on @ large scale, the manganese, plentiful as it is in that colony, will 
become of commercial importance. The ore generally occurs in the form 
of oxides, manganite, and. pyrolusite, and contains « high nN Ziad 
ee of manganese. The production of man; in 

to theend of the year 1896 was valued at £57,993, 

‘output has shrank to insignificant proportions, being Taleed 3 in 18 
£205. In Queensland during the same year, 300 tons, valued) 

were raised: but in New South Wales nothing was pr 

course of the twelve months. 





PrLativem. 


Platinum and the allied compound metal Tridosmine have been 
in New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, the | 
occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial dri It is: belie 
that the beach deposits at Ballina and other places on the northera: 
coast might, with improved raga be profitably worked 

latinum. Fifteen cwt. of sand from this district were forwarded 
Tsar to platinum merchaats in London for treatment. The teste mi 
proved, however, that the small percentage of metal found and the cost 
of extraction barely leave a margin of profit, On the northern rs 
little platinum is being obtained by the miners who are 
black sand for gold. The metal has also been discovered at 
the Parkes district, and in lodes near Broken Hill and Orange At 
Fifield, 2,900 oz, were saved in the course of the gold-washing: 
tions during the year 1896. The Fifield platinum occurs in 
shotty grains, and is much purer than that obtained from the » 
beach-sands. The quantity of platinum exported during 1896 
3,438 oz., valued at £3,479. Platinum and Iridosmine have also’ 
found in New Zealand. 

Teutorivm, 


The noble metal Tellurium has been found in New Zealand, 
with gold and silver (petzite) and with silver only (hessite). Tthaw 
been discovered in New South Wales at Bingara and other 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western Line, th 
at present only in such minute quantities as would not repay the & 
of working; while at Captain's Flat it has been found in assodiation 
with bismuth. 

At many of the mines at Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, quan: 
tities of ores of telluride of gold have been discovered in the lode 
formations, The Government of the colony have arranged with « 
private company for the erection of smelting works on the Swan River 
near Fremantle, _ 

Lrap. - 


Lead is found in each of the Australasian colonies, but is worked only 
when associated with silver. In Western Australia the lead occurs | 
the form of sulphides and carbonates of great richness, but the quantity 
of silver mixed with it ix very small. ‘The lodes are most frequently of 
groat size, containing huge masses of galena, and contain #0 lit 

cent. 


that the ore can be very easily dressed to 83 or 84 per 
Government having offered £10,000 for the first 10,000 tons of lead 
smelted in the colony, works were erected for this purpose, but the 
operations of the company were not successful, and the works were 
closed. Since 1845 Western Australia has exported 33,939 tons of lead 
ore, valued at £370,154. The chief mining centres for this mineral are 
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in the Northampton district, between Geraldton and Murchison, but 
nothing was raised in 1896. As will be gathered from the remarks 
on silver, the association of lead with this metal is the Broken Hill 
mines of New South Wales adds very greatly to the value of the pro- 
duct. Up to the end of 1896 the quantity of lead in the ores raised 
is estimated to have been 435,800 tons. 


Orner Merats. 


Mercury, in the form of sulphides or cinnabar, is found in New South 
Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. In New South Wales, in the 
form of cinnabar, it has been discovered on the Cudgegong River, near 
Rylstone, and it also occurs at Bingara, Solferino, Yulgilkar, and 
Cooma. In the latter place the assays of ore yielded 22 per cent, of 
mercury. Very large and rich deposits have been found on Noggriga 
Creek, near Yulgilbar, and three 40-acre blocks have been taken up, 
Cinnabar leases have also been applied for in the Bingara district. 

‘Titanium, of the varieties known as octahedrite and brookite, is found 
im alluvial deposite in New South Wales, in conjunction with diamonds, 

Wolfram (tungstate of iron and manganese) occurs in some of the 
colonies, notably in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and New 
Zealand. In 1896 Queensland produced 3 tons, valued at £60. A 
few years ago the production was considerably larger. Scheelite, 
another variety of tungsten, is also found in the last-mentioned 
colony, Molybdenum, in the form of molybdenite (sulphide of 
molybdenum), is found in New South Wales and Victoria, associated 
in the former colony with tin or bismuth in quartz-reefx. 

Zine ores, in the several varieties of carbonates, silicates, oxide, 
sulphide, and sulphate of zinc, have been found in several of the 
Australasian colonies, but have attracted little attention. 

Nickel, so abundant in the island of New Caledonia, has up to the 

it been found in none of the Australasian colonies except Queens- 
Eoaitand Tasmania; but few attempts have been made to prospect 
systematically for this valuable mineral. In 1894 Tasmania produced 
136 tons of nickel ore, valued at £544; but nothing has been raised 
since that date. 

Cobalt occurs in New South Wales and Victoria, and efforts have been 
made in the former colony to treat: the ore, the metal shaving a high 
commercial value ; but the market is small, and no attempt has yet 
been made to produce it on any large scale. ‘The manganese ores of the 
Bathurst district of New South Wales often contain a small percentage 
of cobalt—suflicient, indeed, to. warrant further attempts in this 

ion. 


Chrome iron or chrome ore has been found in New Zealand and 
Tasmania. In New South Wales chromium is found in the northern 
portion of the colony in the Clarence and Tamworth districts, and also 
near Gundagai, It is usually associated with serpentine. In the 
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Gundi district the industry was rapidly becoming a valualile 
her pneeninnet chrome has greatly restricted the output. 
1896 the production reached 1. 000 tons, valued at £5,000. 1 


gm Wagga ; and at Louisa Oreck, near Mudgee, in that odlomy. — 
Arsenic, in its well-known and beautiful forme, orpiment and 
is found in New South Wales and Victoria. Tt usually oceurs 
association with other minerals, in veins, 


Coa, 


‘The Australasian colonies have been bouutifully supp 

with mineral fuel. Five distinct varieties of black oat a 

terised types, may be distinguished, and these, with the two extremes of 
brown coal or lignite, and anthracite, form a perfectly continuous Senex 


For statistical purposes, however, they are all included under 
name of * coal,” and therefore these mincrals will be 
only under the three main heads—tignite, conl, and anthracite, 

Brown coal or lignite occurs principally in the. col 
Zealand and Victoria. Attempts have frequently boen 
the mineral for ordinary fuel purposes, but its inferior 
prevented its general use. In Victoria, during 1896, 4,67! 
brown coal were rained, valued wt £1,899; and 1,140 tons 
valued at £242. The fields of lignite in New Zealand are 
estimated to contain about 500 amillion tons; and a small 
raised annually. 

Black coal forms one of the principal mineral resources of 
Wales ; and in New Zealand and other colonies the rich 
valuable substance are rapidly being developed. ‘That the; 
important source of commercial prosperity cannot be aeabted, as. 
known arews of the coal-ields of this class have been roughly 
to contain about 500 million tons of coal in New Zealand, and 
million tons in New South Wales, New Zealand also 
superior quality of bituminous cool, which is found om the 
of the Middle Island. An estimate of the probable content of 
coal-ficlds is given as 200 million tons. Coal of a description 
was discovered in the basin of the Irwin River, in Westera Australis, 
as far back as the year 1846. It has been ascertained from recent 
explorations that the area of carboniferous formation in that lew 
extends from the Irwin northwards to the River, about 300 
miles distant, and probably all the way to the Kimberley district, ‘The 


i 
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most important discovery of coal in the dpa cyt 
the bed of the Collie River, near 
coal has been tested and found to: be 


Gidea, the Gove that there are 2 
Jack, the Government Geologist sr 


z 


wn — 
about 24,000 square miles. In Tenner had Vistora longs 
coal have also been found ; and in il the colenih oanedioa kanes 
is being prosecuted with vigour. 

‘Coal wns first discovered in New South Wales in the year 1797, near 
Mount Keira, by » man named Clark, the supereargo of a vessel called 
the Sydney Cove which had been wrecked in Bass Straits, Later in 
the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the river Hunter, with 
the coal-beds situated at its mouth. Little or no use, however, was 
made of the discovery, and in 1826 the Australian Com- 

pany obtained « grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, together with the 
aaa right, conferred upon them | by charter, of working the conl-seams 
that were known to exist in the Hunter River district. Although 
a company held this valuable privilege for twenty years, very little 
‘ise was exhibited by them in the direction of winning coal, 
and it was not until the year 1847, when their monopoly ceased and 
public competition stepped in, that the coal: mining industry began to 
show signs of progress and prosy perity. From the 40,732 tons extracted 
in 1847, the quantity raised had in 1891 expanded to the large figure 
of 4,037,929 tons, valued at £1,742,796, is is the largest output 
ever reached ina single year. In 1892 the production fell to 3,780,968 
tons, valued at £1,462,388 ; while in 1893 there was a further fall to 
3,278,328 tons, valued at "si, 171,722; but in 1894 the production 
‘in took an upward tendency, and in 1895 stood at 3,738,589 tons, 
of « value of £1,095,327 ; and in 1896, 3,909,517 tons, valued at 
21,125,281. Although the quantity extracted in 1896 has only been 
exceeded in 1891, the fall in prices has placed the value. below that of 
year since 1882, with the exception of 1895. To the end of 
1806, the total quantity of coal extracted from the New South Wales 
amines, from their opening in the early years of the contury, amounted 

to 12 282,266 tons, valued at £31, ‘$19,331, 

The coal: fields of New South Wales are situated in three distinct 
ew Northern, Southern, and Western districts The first of 

ises chiefly the mines of the Hunter River districts; the 
pee includes the Mlawarra district and, generally, the coastal regions to 
the south of Sydney, together with Borrima, on the table-land ; and the 
third consists of the mountainous regions on the Great Western ‘Railway, 
and extends ws far2s Dubbo. The total arva of the carboniferous strata 
of New South Wales is estimated at 23,950 square miles. The seams 


28 
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vary in thickness. One of the richest has beon found at Greta, in the 
Hunter River district ; it contains an average thickness of 41 feet of 
clean coal, and the quantity underlying each acre of ground has been 
computed to be 63,700 tons. ¢ 

‘The number of coal-mines under inspection in New South Wales at 
the end of the year 1896 was 96, as compared with 93 in eee 
year. They gave employment to 9,233 persons, of whom 7,538 wert 
employed under ground, and 1,695 above ground. ‘The average 
of reallextcwecad per miner was 519 tons, as against an average of 
tons in the previous year, and 492 tons in 1894. For the ten years 
ended 1896, the average quantity 6f coal extracted per miner was 447 
tons, which, at the mean price of coal at the pit’s mouth, was equivalent 
to £170 19% 6d. Taking all persons employed at the mines, both above 
and under ground, the average for the ten years would be 364 toms, 
equivalent to £139 2s. 7d. per man, ‘This production is certainly large, 
and compares favourably with the results exhibited by the Ee 
coal-raising countries of the world, as will be evident from the following 
figures, giving the averages for the leading countries, based on the 
nuinber of persons employed :— 





Quantity of | Value at the | Total value of 
Country. Coal raised |pit's mouth per) coal ruined: 
per miner, | ‘ton, 





New South Wales . 
Great Britain . 
United States, 


annanas & 
Oc-seew 
encouus 


Austria 





New South Wales is its own chief customer. Tn 1896, out of a tote! 
production of 3,909,517 tons, the consumption amounted to 1,484,610 
tons, or nearly 36-7 per cont. The colony of Victoria took the next 
largest share of the output, viz., 714,666 tons, or 29 por cent of a 
total export of 2,474,907 tons, ‘The quantity of coal required for local 
consumption shows a satisfactory increase during most years. 
annual consumption per head increased from 16 ewt. in 1877 to 22 ewt, 
in 1896. The larger use of steam for railway locomotives and for 
manufacturing and other purposes, as well as the multiplication of gas 
works, accounts for a great portion of the increase; but it must also 
be borne in mind that there is a large and growing demand for bunker 
coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears not as an export, but as 
required for home consumption. The amount of coal taken by the 
Steamers during 1896 was about 350,000 tons. ‘ 
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he progress of the export trade of New South Wales, from 1881: to 
6 fedutya initia followin tabla 

eae | 
wat. | 101. | 1506, | asst, | 1501. 








Exported to— 





Yew Zealand is the only other colony in a position to export coal. 
export trade in 1881, 1891, and 1896 was as follows:— 














5,610 | 91,173 


e exports to the United Kingdom from New Zealand, as well as 

m New South Wales, consisted entirely of bunker coal for the 
mers. Most of the coal-beds of the former colony are on the West 

of the South Island. The chief mines are at Westport, 

. The total quantity of coal produced in 1896 was 

851 tons, of which the Coalbrookdale mines contributed 190,975 
; the Brunner, 92,118 tons ; and the Kaitangata, 72,536 tons, 

tre is a steady increase in the quantity of coal raised in the colony, 
a corresponding decrease in the importation. In 1896 there were 
coul-mines in operation in New Zealand, giving employment to 


‘showing the various kinds of coal found in New Zealand the 
fing figures relating to the production in 1896 will be of in- 
| Bituminous coal 473,097 tons. 

Pitch coal .. 110,647, 
179,744 
28,923 
792,851 


mining is an established industry in Queensland, and is pro- 
ng satisfactorily, In 1896 the production showed an increase of 
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“48,000 tons over that of the previous year, and 150 more men’ Y 
employed in coal-mining than in 1895. ‘The mines, 
situated too far from the const to it of serions competition 


52 eso ess hae an restricted to 
supplying local requirements, New Sout! still exports about: 
30,000 tons annually to Queensland. Of the Be production of ble ee 
tons in the northern colony im 1896, 280,094 tons were obtained in 
hae district, 80,320 tons at Wide Bay, and 10,976 tons = 

ont district. There was an export of 17,812 tons, valued at 
£8,103, during the year, almost wholly to Victoria, 

Tn Tasmania coal of good quality has been found-in the lower measures 
‘of the permo-carboniferous rocks, principally in the rere 
and the I Don in the north, and at Adventure Bay and Port Cygnet in 
the south, as well as in the upper measures of the triassic or jurassic 
rocks, which are extensively developed in the castern and north-eastern 
parts of the colony. Mining is earried on in various districts in tho 
sland, but the ‘ipal mines are the Mount Nicholas and Cornwall, 
in the Mount D icholas Range, The output on this fleld showed a con 
siderable increase in 1896, and an improvement is taking pues in 

supplying local requirements ; but no export trade is at present 

the mines being situated too far from the seaboard. Dering 
there were 139 men engaged in coal-mining in the colony, and pet 
duction amounted to 45,549 tons, valued at £17,354. Since P89 the 
export of coal by New South Wales to Tasmania has fallen from 67,000 
to 57,000 tons. A small quantity of coal is produced at the Mersey and 
Dulverton mines; and in 1898 work was resumed at the mines near Port 
Cygnet. A further discovery is reported from Swansea, on the Bast 
Const, 

Black coal has been discovered in Victoria, and is naw being raised 
in increasingly large quantities. In 1896 the production amounted t 
226,562 tons, valued at £113, Or ae red with 22,834 tons, valued 
at £19,731, in 1891. During period of five years the ex; 

New South Wales to ictarie’ Fes fallen from 951,97 77 tons to 714,686 
tons. The principal collieries in the colony are the Oottrits Howitt, 
from which 126,012 tons were obtained ; followed the Coal Oreck 
Proprietary, with 35,366 tons; the Jumbunna, with $4,103 tons ; and 
the Korumburra, with 20,818 tons. In South Australia, at Leigh's 
Creek, north of Port Augusta, coal-beds have been discovered. A 
company has been formed for the purpose of working the deposits, and 
small quantities have been raised during the last three years. But the 
results of trials of this coal on the Government railways hare been 
unsatisfactory. Great activity is now being shown on the Collie coal: 
field in V rn Australia, Boring ee having proved successful, 
a conlmining district was constituted in February, hoo aud thrown 
open for selection in the following year, 

diately applied for. Satisfactory tests of Collie coal have been ‘made on 
the railways of the colony. A line of railway is being’ Iaid down to the 
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district ; and the Government have agreed to connect the mines with 
the terminus, taking payment in coal. 
; juantity of coal extracted anni 


5,340, 


in Australasia now exceeds 


tons, valued at about ‘e640,000. The production of each 


‘olony daring the year 1896 was as follows:— 





Colony. 


Quantity. 


‘Value. 





‘New South Wales 
Victoria 





‘The total quantity and value of the coal produced in the Australasian 
colonies up to the end of 1896 are shown below. Small quantities have 
been raised in South Australia and Western Australia, but these are 
not yet of suflicient importance to warrant inclusion in the table ;— 





| Value, 


| ben in each 
+ | Colony. 





‘New South Wales 
Victoria . 





tons, 


72,282,206 
785,451 
4,305,569 
SOYA 
10,735,900 


£ | percent. 


31,819,338 |» 784 
468,307 & 
1,992,310 
331,913 | 
5,798,124 





During the year 1896 this industry gave direct employment in and 
about the mines to the following numbers of persons in the several 
colonies : 


Minera, 
9,233 
0 


1,275 
130 
1,937 
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The average price of coal per ton varies. in the colonies very con 
siderably. In New South Wales, from the date of the 
of mining to the end of the year 1896, the average price obtained im 
been 8 10d., but the mean of the last ten years bas not been more than 


7s. &. Tn 1896 the average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth 
was as follows :— 


fad 
New South Wales 0 a 
Victoria... 0 o 
Queensland os4 
‘Tasmania 5 0 0 
New Zealand - » 01010 


Australasia ..... etaseeserensnenss sree O GAD 


Anthracite is found on the island of Tasmania. It is a hard and 
heavy wineral, burning with difficulty, and possesses. very little com 
mercial value in countries where ordinary coal abounds. 

The following table shows the annual coal production of the prit 
countries of the world. The figures refer to the year 1896, ex: those 
for Austria-Hungary and Belgium, which refer to the year 1895 >— 





Country. | ‘Tons of 2,240 Th 





Great Britain 195,361,290. 
United States ... 171,416,390. 
Germany ...... 110,680,901 
Austria-Hungary 32,144,546 
France “ 28,852,850 
Belgium . 20,881,547 
Canada 3,341,995, 


Australasia... ss 3 5,343,860 





Kerosese Siar, 


Kerosene Shale (torbanite) is found in several parts of New 
Waics. It is « species of cannel-coal, somewhat similar to the 
mineral of Scotland, but yielding a much larger percentage of 
hydro-carbon than the Scottish mineral. The richest quality 
about 100 to 130 gallons of crude oil per ton, or 17,000 to 18,000 o 
feet of gas, with an illuminating power of 35 to 40 sperm candles when 
gas only is extracted from the shale, The New South Wales Shale and 
Oil Company, at Hartley Vale, and the Australian Kerosene Oil and 
Mineral Company, at Jondja Creek and Katoomba, not only maise 
kerosene shale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil 
and other products. From the year 1865, when the mines were first 





KEROSENE SHALE. a4qt 


to the end of 1896, the quantity of kerosene shale raised 
inted snes ae tons, worth £1,795,213. os ae price 


during has been £2 Os. 1d. per 

11896; when 839 tons were extracted, Heth i 
esonting a total value of £34,202 for the production 

‘he export of shale from New South Wales during 1894, Son 
5 was as follows :— 





180K 1895. 1804, 





ported to— 
Quontity:| Value. |Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. | Value. 





tons. £ tons, £ 
2137 | 4,942 ar} 187 
15,423 | 92,609) 1,431 | 3,156 
6,031 | 13,003 | 2,267 | 5,000 
2178) 5,440) 5,713 | 13,075 
370| 908) 900} 1,280 

Pe ee 
2,892 | 6,530) 2016 | 4,145" 
4,064 | 10,124! 2,212} 5,400 


34,549 | 77,934 | 14,220 | 32,546 



































sive formations of oil shale have been fonnd in New Zealand, 
|, and at Orepaki, in Southland. Attempts have been made to 
the oil resources of Waipaoa, but so me! unsuccessfully: The 
does not possess the properties required in illuminating oils, 
valuable for lubricating purposes. 

et import of keroseno into Australasia in 1896 is shown below 
res for Western Australia represent imports of mineral oi! :— 











Colony. Quantity. Value, 









1,713,624 
10,474,121 
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Orner Cannox Mixxrais. 


Of all the mineral forms of carbon the diamond is the p 
as it is usual to class this precious substance under the head. 
that custom will be followed in the present instance. 
Graphite, or plumbago, which stands second to the diamond in 
of purity, has been discovered in New Zealand, in the form of det 
boulders of pure mineral, It also occurs in impure masses where 
comes into contact with the coal measures. This mineral, up to the 
resent time, hax not been found in any of the other colonies: 
‘ew South Wales, where in 1889 a lode 6 feet wide, but of 
quality, was discovered near Undercliff, in the New England 
and in Western Australia, in which colony, however, owing } 
to difficulties of transit, very little of it has been worked. 
Ozokerite, or mineral wax, is reported to have been found at 
in New South Wales. ; i 
Elaterite, mineral caoutchouc, or clastic bitumen, is said to have | 
discovered in New South Wales and South Australia. Tn thie 
colony a substance very similar to elaterite has been discovered it 
Coorong Lagoons, and has received the name of Coorongite Uy 
the present time neither the extent of these finds nor their commercial 
value has been ascertained. 


Bitumen is known to exist in Victoria, and is reported to have beet 


found near the township of Coonabarabran, in New South Wales 
Kauri Gum, a resinous substance somewhat resembling amber in 
appearance, and like that production an exudation from trees, is 
only in the Auckland province of New Zealand, where it is included 
under the head of minerals, although more logically entitled to be eam 
sidered as a vegetable product. ‘The best sort is dug ont of the ‘ 
but considerable quantities of inferior grades are taken from the fork 
of standing trees. In New Zealand an extensive and lucrative commerce 
is carried on in kauri gum. It is computed that the total valye af 
this product obtained from 1853 to the end of 1896 was £8,114,512 
In the year 1896 the quantity obtained represented a value of £431,525, 
and gave employment to a large number of persons, both European aad 
Maori, Kauri gum is not included in the figures in this chapter giving 
the total mineral production. 


Saurs. 


Common Rock Salt has been found in rock crevices in several 
of New South Wales, but it is not known to exist in large 
as to be of commercial importance. Natron is said to occur in 
neighbourhood of the Namoi River, in the'same colony. Tt appears: 
a deposit from the mud-wells of that region. Epsomite, or epsom 
(sulphate of magnesia), is seen as an efflorescence in caves and 
hanging rocks of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation, and is found 
Yarious parts of New South Wales. 
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Large deposits of Alum occur close to the village of Bulladelah, 
30 miles from Port Stephens, New South Wales, Up to the end of the 
© 1896, 5,632 tons of alunite had been raised there, most of which 
been sent to England for treatment. It is said to yield well, and a 
quantity of the manufactured slum is sent to Sydney for local consump- 
tion. During 1896 the Bulladelah mine yielded 1,372 tons of stone, 
valued at £4,116. In the course of the same year 130 ewt. of locally- 
manufactured alum, valued at £39, was exported to. Victoria. 


Sroxgs anp Chaya. 


Marble is found in many parts of New South Wales, South Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania, In New South Wales marble quarries 
have been opened in reveral districts, and some very fine specimens of 
the stone have been obtained, 
_ Lithographic stone has been found in New Zealand, where another 
beantiful species of limestone known as Oamaru stone is also procured. 
‘This stone has a fine, smooth grain, and is of a beautiful creamy tint. 
At is in gront demand for public buildings, not only in the colony where 
it is found, but in the great cities of continental Australia, which import 
Seppe aaatitos of the stone for the embellishment of public edifices, 
© was at one time worked on the Myall Lakes, near Bung- 
wall, New South Wales; and large quantities were forwarded from 
this district to Sydney, where the manufacture of hydraulic lime was 
commenced, but owing to the lack of a market the operations were 
discontinued. 
G im is found crystallised in clay-beds in New South Wales, and 
| in is crystals in the Salt Lakes of South Australia, where a small 
(Se of sulphate of lime is present in the water. It is also found 
portions of Victoria. This mineral is of commercial value for the 
manufacture of cement and plaster of Paris. [t is found in the form of 
‘an insoluble mit in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 

Apatite, another mineral of considerable commercial importance, and 
very valuable ax a manure, occurs in several districts of New South 
‘Wales, principally on the Lachlan River, at the head of the Abercrombie, 
and in the Clarence River district. 

Quartz is of common occurrence in all parts of Australasia, Rock 
erystal, white, tinted, .and smoky quartz are frequently met with, as 
well aa varieties of crystalline quartz, such as amethyst, jasper, and 
agate, which possess some commercial value. 

Tripoli, or rotten stone, an infusorial carth, consisting of hydrous 
silica, which has some value for commercial purposes, has been found 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. Meerschaum is 

to have been discovered near Tamworth and in the Richmond 
River district, in New South Wales. 

Mica is also found in granitic country, chiedy in the New England 
and Barrier districts. In Western Australia good mica hus been 
found at Bindoon, and also on the Blackwood River, near Cape Leeuwin. 





GEMS AND GEM-STONES. 


this district weigh from ? to + carat, while the largest vary’ 

cars ‘Lhe total outpat of the Bingara district to the end of 1 

pr eard sae! about 150,000 carats, att at £15,375. In 

89 work done was respecting gare, 

Denison Town districts ; eae Teh nis those still quiet, 
it at ‘Camp Diamond Field, premarin 

place during tho year, and 4,100 stones, Hepes tee 
1,313 carats, valued at £400, were obtained. schemes coe 
returns in 1896 were obtained from this field, but the output from the 

diamond-field for the year is set down at 3,000 carata, 
finest Opal known is obtained in the Upper Cretaceous formation 
White Cliffs, near Wileannia, New South Wales, and at these mines 
wer £00 men find constant employment. During the year 1895 good 
was found at.adepth of 50 feet, and as the lower levels are reached 
ches of opal appear to improve in quality and to hecome more 
and frequent. On block 7 a patch of stone was found which 
ed over £3,000, It is difficult to state with exactitude the value 
the production, but it is believed that stone to the value of £23,000 
sold during the three years ended 1895, while for 1896 alone the 
is estimated at £25,000. ‘The quality of the stone found on 
fields varies considerably, some only realising 10s. per oz, whilst 
best quality occasionally realises as much as £42 per oz. ‘The best 
market for the sem i Germany, where they find a ready sale; but it 
ted that the principal gem merchants of Europe have now agents 
‘on the field for the purchase of the stone, 

In Queensland the opal is found in the Cretaceous areas in the far 

west and south-west, from a few feet to 40 feet below the surface, 

its extraction affords employment to.a large number of men, who, 

wer, in the majority of cases only follow the industry in the time 

from other occupations. It is difficult to accurately estimate 

laction from the opal fields of the colony, but in 1896 it was set 

| at £23,300, Valuable opal has lately been discovered at Tairua, 

ain Hauraki district of the North Island of New Zealand ; and also 

Gn the Mount Poel and Auckland districta, in Canterbury. “Application 
thas been made for leases covering an area of 239 acres. 

Other gem-stones, including the sapphire, emerald, oriental emerald, 
ruby, opal, amethyst, garnet, chrysolite, topaz, cairngoria, onyx, zireon, 
ete. have been found in the gold and tin-bearing drifts and river 

els in numerous localities throughout the colonies. The Emerald 
Frey Company, in the Emmaville district, in the Glen Tnnes 
district, New South Wales, have sank two shafts, 100 feot and 50 feet 


respectively; and 25,000 carats have been won in a rough state. Their 
value when cut and finish of the beat quality, is about £2 per 
carat. Owing to the difficulties of extraction, and the low price of the 
| seme # in the London market, the mines have been closed for three years. 
epee is found in all the colonies, principally in the neighbour- 

worth, Victoria, The Oriental topaz has been found in 
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New South Wales, Oriental amethysts also have been fou 
colony ; and the ruby has been found in Queensland, as well as in 
South Wales, 

According to an authority on the subject of rubsie 
Oriental amethysts, emeralds, and topaz have been chiefly df 
alluvial deposits, but have rarely been met with ina matrix from: 
it would pay to extract them. 

‘Turquoises have been found near Wangaratta, in Victoria, and mining 
operations are being carried on in that eolony, 7 

Chrysoberyls have been found in New South Wales; spinel rabies in 
New South Wales and Victoria ; white topaz, in ull the colonies; and 
yellow topaz, in Tasmania. Chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, and calsepe 
are found in New South Wales; and it is probable that they are als 
to be met with in the other colonies, particularly in Queensland, Ziireet 
tourmaline, garnet, and other gemstones of little commercial value ae 
found throughout Australasia, 

In South Australia some very fine specimens of garnet were found, 
causing some excitement at the time, as the gems were mistaken for 
rubies. The stones were submitted to the examination of 
whose reports disclosed the true nature of the gems, and dispelled the 
hopes of those who had invested in the supposed ruby.tnines of South 
Australia. 

Propuction oF MINERALS 


The foregoing pages show that Australasia possesses inyaloable 

mineral resources, and although enormous quantities of sninerals of all 

kinds have been won since their first discovery, yet the deposits, with 

the exception, perhaps of gold, have only reached the first period of 
as 


their exploitation. t beds of silver, tin, and copper ore and of cal 
are known to exist, but their development has not reached a sufficiently 
advanced stage to enable an exact opinion to be ex 

their commercial value, though it is confidently held by mining experts 
that this must be enormous ‘The mineral production of the yurious 
colonies in 1896 will be found below :— 





Avenue 
Colony. | Total Value, = port value pee 





Western Auati 
Tasmania, . ; , 38,623 
Now Zealand 1,482,918 


Rawcowe® 
wescbea" 


enatcour 


Australasia ............)  13/844,198 


o 
- 
o 
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‘The total value of minerals raised in 1896 exceeded by £2,662,255 
the annual amount since 1852. It will, however, be easily 
that the proportion of mineral wealth extracted por head of 
the population ix much Jess than it was during the evileies of the 
pei fever, In comparison with that of the years 1851 to 1871 the 
as roduction of the precious metals is considerably reduced. The search 
gold, however, led to the expansion of the mining industry in other 
directions, and although seekers of gold have become fewer, the number 
of miners engaged in the extraction of other minerals has largely 
increased, and it is a question whether the total number of persons 
who gain their livelihood by mining pursuits at the present time is not 
equal to the number so engaged when gold and coal alone were the 
elements of the mineral production of the Australasian colonies, ‘The 
resources known to exist and to be developed in these colonies are likely 
to maintain for many generations to come a large and prosperous mining 
population, 
The following table shows the value of the mineral production of each 
colony during the three years 1871, 1881, aud 1891, a8 well us the value 
per inhabitant for the whole of Australasia :-— 





Colony. 





New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensli 

South Australi 

Western Aust: 

‘Tasmania. 604,000 
Now Zeal 1,274,000 


( Total | 11,549,000 | 11,063,000 13,450,090 
Apatralasia ; Tapas Vimeo 
(Per head... | 3198, a10 0 





A comparison of the figures for 1891 with those for 1896 shown in 
the preceding table reveals the fact that the mineral production of 
1896 was al £400,000 more than that of 1891. There were increaxes 
in Queensland, Tasmanian, New Zealand, and notably in Victoria and 
Western Australia ; and a slight 4 e in South Australia; while in 
New South Wales the decrease amounted to £2,040,000, chiefly owing 
to the fall in the value of silver and, to a smaller extent, to the decline 
in the price of coal. 

Comparing the vaiue of mineral production in 1896 with the popula- 
tion, the largest share is taken by Western Australia, with £8 198, 6d. 

er inhabitant ; Queensland ranks second with £5 12s. 9d. per ine 
Patitant ; ‘Tasmania third, with £3 188, 2d, ; and South Wales 
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New South Wales. Oriental amethysts alao have been found im that 
colony ; and the raby has been found in Queensland, as well as in] 
ares a thoril he subject of gemstones, 

According to an authority on the subject 1 
Oriental amethysts, emeralds, and topaz have been chiefly obtained fro 
allavial deposits, but have rarely been met with in a matrix from which 
it would pay to extract them. =< 

‘Turquoises have been found near Wangaratta, in Victoria, and mining 
operations are being carried on in that,edlony. %, 

Chrysoberyls have heen found in New South Wales; spinel rubies, in 
New South Wales and Victoria ; white topaz, in all the colonies; and 
yellow topaz, in Tasmania. Chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, and catleeye 
are found in New South Wal nd it is probable that they are/als 
to be met with in the other colonies, particularly in Queensland. Zireon, 
tourmaline, garnet, and other gemstones of little commercial value are 
found throughout Australasia, 

In South Australia some very fine specimens of garnet were found, 
causing some excitement at the time, as the gems wore mistaken for 
rubies, The stones were submitted to the examination of experts, 
whose reports disclosed the true nature of the gems, and dispelled the 
hopes of those who had invested in the supposed ruby-mines of South 
Australia, 

Propucrion or MINERALS. 


The foregoing pages show that Australasia possesses invalnable 
mineral resources, and although enormous quantities of minerals of all” 
kinds have been won since their first discovery, yet the deposits, with 
the exception, perhaps, of gold, have only reached the first period of 
their exploitation. Vast beds of silver, tin, and copper ore and of coal 
are known to exist, but their development has not reached a sufficiently 
advanced stage to enable an exact opinion to be expressed regardii 
their commercial value, though it is confidently held by mining experts | 
that this must be enormous The mineral production of the various 
colonies in 1896 will be found below.:— 


enezoce™ 


Western Australia 
‘Tasmania... .. mi 
New Zealand ... ! 1,482,918 


ferseoonseeth 
we S5ne4 


Australasia .. 13,844,198 
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‘The total value of minerals raised in 1896 exceeded by £2,662,255 
the average annual amount since 1852. It will, however, be easily 
understood that the proportion of mineral wealth extracted por head of 
the population is much Jess than it was during the prevalence of the 
gold fever. In comparison with that of the years 1851 to 1871 the 
Leo of the oreo metals is considerably reduced. ‘The search 

ir gold, however, led to the expansion of the mining industry in other 
directions, and although seekers of gold have become fewer, the number 
of miners engaged in the extraction of other minerals bas largely 
increased, and it is a question whether the total number of persons 
who gain their livelihood by mining pursuits at the present time ig not 
equal to the number so engaged when gold and coal alone were the 
elements of the mineral production of the Australasian colonies. The 
resources known to exist and to be developed in these colonies are likely 
to maintain for many generations to come a large and prosperous mining 
population, 

‘The following table shows the value of the mineral production of each 
colony during the three years 1871, 1881, aud 1891, as well as the value 
per inhabitant for the whole of Australasia :-— 








New Zeal: 


{ Total 
Australasia | 


11,543,000 | 


319 8 


St £ sd, 


| 
Per head...... | 5 4 





A comparison of the figores for 1891 with those for 1896 shown in 
the preceding table reveals the fact that the mineral production of 
1896 was about £400,000 more than that of 1891. ‘There were increases 
in Queensland, Tasmania, New Zealand, and notably in Victoria and 
Western Australia ; and a slight decrease in South Australia; while in 
New South Wales the decrease amounted to £2,040,000, chiefly owing 
to the fall in the value of silver and, to a smaller extent, to the decline 
in the price of coal. 

Comparing the value of mineral production in 1896 with the popula- 
tion, the largest share is taken by Western Australia, with £8 19s, 6d, 

er inhwbitant ; Queensland ranks second with £5 12s. 9d. per in- 
abitant; Tasmania third, with £3 18s, 2d.; and New South Wales 
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New South Wales. Oriental amethysts also have been f 


colony; and the ruby has been found in Queensland, as well 
South Wales. : 
According to an authority on the subject of 


Oriental amethysts, emeralds, and topaz have been chiefly 
alluvial deposits, but have rarely been met with in a matrix 
it would pay to extract them. 

Turquoises have been found near Wangaratta, in Victoria, At 
operations are being carried on in that colony. 

Chrysoberyls have been found in New South Wales; spinel ra 
New South Wales and Victoria; white topaz, in ull the 
yellow topaz, in Tasmania. Chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, and 
are found in New South Wales; and it is. probable chat they ai 
to be met with in the other colonies, particularly in Queensland. Zircon, 
tourmaline, garnet, and other gemstones of little commercial bee) 
found throughout Australasia. 

Tn South Australia some very tine specimens of garnet were fou, 
causing some excitement at the time, as the gems were 
alae The aces lors submitted to ae cenit of 
whose reports tl true nature of we gems, ani dispel 
hopes of those who had invested in the supposed ruby-mines of | 
Australia. 

Propuction oF MiveRazs. 


The foregoing pages show that Australasia posses invaluable 
mineral resources, and although enormous quantities of minerals of all 
kinds have been won since their first discovery, yet the 

the exception, perhaps, of gold, have only reached the first perme 
their exploitation, Vast _beds of silver, tin, and copper ore and of coal 
are known to exist, but their development has not reached a sufficiently © 
advanced stage to enable an exact opinion to be expressed regarding | 
their commercial value, though it is confidently held by ees Pav | 
that this must be enormous, The mineral production of the 

colonies in 1896 be found below :— 





Colony. 





New Sonth Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia. 
Western Australia 
Tasmania... 

New Zealand 


to | weewoons wh 

epee 
|) WES S-) 
wl cwatcon™ 


13,844,198 
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The total value of minerals raised in 1896 exceeded by £2,662,255 
the ayerage annual amount since 1852. It will, however, be easily 
understood that the proportion of mineral wealth extracted per head of 
the popalation is much less than it was during the prevalence of the 
gold fever. In comparison with that of the years 1851 to 1871 the 
production of the precious metals is considerably reduced. ‘The search 

for gold, however, led to the expansion of the mining industry in other 

directions, and although seekers of gold have become fewer, the number 
of miners engaged in the extraction of other minerals has largely 
increased, and it is a question whether the total number of persons 
who gain their livelihood by mining pursuits at the present time is not 
equal to the number so engaged when gold and cowl alone were the 
elements of the mineral production of the Australasian colonies, The 
resources known to exist and to be developed in these colonies are likely 
to maintain for many generations to come a large and prosperous mining 
population, 

The following table shows the value of the mineral production of each 
colony during the three years 1871, 1881, aud 1891, a8 well as the value 
per inhabitant for the whole of Australasia :-— 





Colony. ist. «| 
i 





£ 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland ..... 
South Australia 
Western Australia. 


5,39 


1,403,630 


13,450,690 


Australasia 7 T culo ee 
(Per nena sie 519 4) 319 8 310 0 





A comparison of the figures for 1891 with those for 1896 shown in 
the preceding table reveals the fuct that the mineral production of 
1896 was about £400,000 more than that of 1891. There were increases 
in Queensland, Tasmania, New Zealand, and notably in Victoria and 
Western Australia ; and ight decrease in South Australia; while in 
New South Wales the decrease amounted to £2,040,000, chiefly owing 
to the fall in the value of silver and, to & smaller extent, to the decline 
in the pi 

Jomparing the value of mineral production in 1896 with the popula- 
tion, the largest share is taken by stern Australia, with £8 193, 6d. 

r inhabitant ; Queensland ranks second with £5 12s. 9d. per in- 

abitant ; Tasmania third, with £3 18s, 2d. ; and New South Wales 
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fourth, with £3 7, 8d. The high averages of Western Australia and 
Queensland are due to the gold-mines, while in New South Waler 
nearly half the year’s wealth was contributed by the silverfielda. ‘The 
average per inhabitant for Australasia was £3 4s. Bd. 
The following table shows the value of production in each of the 
colonies during 1896, distinguishing the principal minerals "With 
to some of the colonies the data are defective in respect to 
“other minerals,” but not to such an extent as to seriously affect 
the gross total. The column “other minerals" includes kerosene shale 
in New South Wales :— 





| {stiverand| 
Colony. Gold. ae Copper. Coal. 





ee | PES yy) ee 
Vitoria ccc ceee 3,220,388 7,6)... . 
Queensland . Duis me 2,08 
South Anstealia. 
Western Australia. . | 


Toamanin...-..0¢-++ 


New Zealand 041,628} 10,089 





sustendnaia ......| 9,076,306 2,000,702 | 44, 


* Exclusive of kauri gum of the value ef £481,32 





Corresponding figures for the year 1897 are appended :— 


| 
silver and | 
Colony. | ster | Copper | Coat. | pci | 


ead. | 





£ 2 
Rew South Wales... 10m 230| os3..t4 
Victoria aes |. 

Queensland a} 25,118 | 12,045 
South Australia. 1 24,007 
Western Austrilia ..| 256497) ...... 1,033 
‘Tasmania. - 3 | 29,050 
Mew ealand... conv 20,802 2 

















Australasia... 187 | 1,001,220 | g63,4t] 201,470 





Exclusive of knuri gum of the value of 2398/6010. 
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| ‘The total mineral production to the end of 1897 is shown in the 
following table, in which the column “ other minerals” again includes 
kerosene shal 





{sitver anal | 
iPeleny, Geld. | iver Copper, | Tim. | Cont uQtties || Motel. 





£ £ £ | £ £ | & £ 
«| 4,488,971 [26,108,285 | 4,861,848 | 6,246,418 [83,059,872 2,710,s48 | 114,064,001 
som) 200,396) anLaST) G76,oNT 14,474 | 240,918,029 
020,535 | 2,020,761 | 442,508 | 2182190 226,680 | 1/228 077 
104,008 2,280,880 oor) .. 425,016 | 23,870,122. 
250) 267,800) FHMT | oe, | ROBT) 7,880,405 
33,82 | 1,270,807 491,876 | 6,400,850) 345,881) OTT) 12,9RKeRT 
ease | sonTee| 7,808] ...... | Orman | “218,00 | 99,009,678 
sun ast fe. 215,on6 28,590,981 ono eas 40 472.708] 520,618,708 











* Rxotnsiee of kauri gum of the value of £5,512,862, 


| Coal was the only mineral raised in New South Wales prior to 1852, 

| and its production up to that date was valued at £279,923. Dedueting 

| that amount from the total value of Australasian minerals raised up to 
the end of 1897, the rem: ler, £519,238,840, represents the value of 

| aaineral production from 1852, ogual to an average of £11,287,801 per 
annum for the forty-six years. 
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AKEN as a whole, Austratasia may be said to be in the first phase 

of agricultural settlement ; indeed, several colonies have not yet 
emerged from the pastoral stage. Nevertheless the value of agricultural 
produce, estimated at farm prices, is considerable, and amounts to nearly 
50 per cent, of the value of the pastoral and dairy produce. ‘The return 
from agriculture in each colony for the season 1896-7 was approximately 
as shown below :— 





Colony. | 





South Wales 
jctoria 
Queensland ... 
South Australia 1,932,969 
Western Austral | 78 


oSaroue 


& 





timate it would seem that the value of crops per ace 
much lar ‘in Queensland than in the other col . 

© the proportionately large area under sugarcane 

ca devoted to fruit and hops, and the higher retums 

igh average per acre which that provinte 

n Australia, where the greater part of the 

produce consumed is imported, prices are higher than in the easters 
colonies, e small are ted to the plough returns on an average 
7 : xn in the colonics where agriculture bas 

In point of gross value New Zealand 

occupies rst positior ¢ the members of the group, the produce 
of that province having a considerably in excess of one-fourth of 
that : a also produces over one-fourth of the 
Vales nearly one-fourth. The value of the 
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principal crops, and the percentage of each to the total production, are 
given in the following statement :— 





] 
Name of Crop. ‘Walus. | Progertionto 





per cent. 


P 
Pease, beans, etc. 
Hay 


ppp aac re) 


Other root-crops 
Sugar-cane 
‘Tobacco. 


Hops v.csvssovs « 
Orchards and 
Other crops . 


Total... 


‘ot-gardens 











‘The average value of agricultural produce per head of population in 
each of the Australasian colonies during the season 1896-7 is repre- 
sented by the figures given below. It will be seen that in the colonies of 
New Zealand, Tasmania, South Australia, and Victoria the development 
of agricultural resources has attracted the attention of the colonists to a 
greater extent than in the other provinces. New South Wales, how- 
ever, has made a considerable advance in agricultural pursuits during 
the past two years, and from a position of dependence upon outside 
sources for a large portion of its wheat supply, has become an exporter 
of this cereal :— 


Colony. Average value por hed. 


w South Wales .. 
torkid, 
Qnoensland ‘ 
Sonth Australia 
Western Australia .. 
‘Tasmania . 
New Zealand . 


Australasia... 


Below will be found the value of the agricultural production of the 
colonies in the years 1871, 1881, and 1891. Comparing these figures 
with those for 1896-7 given above, it will be seen that while the total 
production of Australasia is now more than double that of twenty-five 
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years ago, the average value per head of population ia lower. As 
iaias age tables will show, the great lowering of prices is ee 
sible for this decline, and not want of productivencss. 

prices was very rapid down to 1895, when the price of wheat became 
50 low-as to render cultivation of this cereal unprofitable. 

the following years witnessed a great improvement in the market 
quotations, and the result is seen in othe larger area sown with wheat in 
each of the colonies during the last two seasons ;— 


| / 











Compared with the principal countries of the world, Australasia does 
not take high position in regard to the gross value of the of 
iits tillage, but in valueper inhabitant it compares fairly well; indeed 
some of the colonies, such ns New Zealand, Tasmania, and South 
Australia, show averages which surpass those of many of the leading 
agricultural countries. ‘This may be partly seen from the following 
table, which gives approximately the value of agricultural production 


in the principal ‘tries of the world, with the average amount per 
head of population 





Pountsie. re 


[em] 
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The following figures, giving the areas under the principal grain and 
other crops and the total extent of land in cultivation roma the 
colonies at different periods since the year 1861, will serve to illustrate 
the progress which agriculture has made. Tw this table, and in the 
others which follow, the years 1861, 1871, 1881, 1897, and 1896 embrace 
the period from the 1st April in each of those years to the 31st March 
in the following year -— 





New South) y, juvens- | South | Wostiern 
Wales. | Vistoris | “land. | Australia, | Australia, 





seron | mores | acres 





Wurwr (for Grain). 





me| sio630| 19,894 
som.) 7,008) 8,007 
ojos | 1.705781 | 21,961 
| 19,an6 | 2,ccese5 | soyene 
| anes | 1,008,085 | 31,489 





‘Oars (for Genin). 





1,008 | sone | S07 


175,948 ast 14 
148,905, cy som) ser 
190,187 no) wer) 1a 
49,000] 1,581) 40,015 | 1,753 








Maer (tor Grain), 





im} 194 
1,700 | 20,820 | 
4,788 | 46,480 | 
200 | 101,008'| 
976%) 115716 








Banter (for Grainy 


1B om 201 
m1 50s 
66 0 ao 
7 . 3788 

1008 





























goons 
SERRE 
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‘The following table shows the increase in area, and the proportional 
yearly increase in cultivation, in each colony during the period of 35 
years under review :-— 





‘ucrease In area from|tncreave in acreage 
Pekogy 1861 to 1806, ‘per auuam. 





acres, per cent, 
New South Wales: 1,304,328 it 
Victoria. 2,953,301 

Queensland 310,096 

South Australia 1,744,275 

“Western Australia 87,083 

Tasmania .. 06,144 

New Zealand 1,482,739 


Australasio cscs) 7,338,006 | 








Thus, although the provinces of Victoria, South Australia, New 
Zealand, and New South Wales have during this period provided the 
Jargest increase in the area of land cultivated, Queensland shows a much 
‘greater proportional increase, whilst agriculture in Tasmania has relatively 
Yo population remained almost stationary. Taking Australasia as a 
whole, it will be seen that the area under crop is now almost six and a 
hhalf times as large as it was in 1861. Tf, however, the land artificially 
grassed be included, the total will come to 19,465,443 acres, or more than 
twelve times the area in cultivation in 1861. A comparison of the 

under crop on the basis of population, which is afforded by the 
table given below, may perhaps best serve to give an idea of the progress 
of agriculture; and it will be seen that, on this basis, the greatest 
advance since 1891 has been made by New South Wales :— 





Cotony, | | an. est. | at. | 1106, 





07 
19 
OO 
50 
12 


22 


wa 
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it shows how each province has progressed in cultivation of 





during the periods quoted :-— 
Coloay. 


in. 











subjoined table shows the proportion of cultivated area devoted 
‘incipal crops in each province. It will be seen that wheat 


of the total 


in Australasia as a 


greatest percent the t 
and in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. Maize 


¢ are the principal crops in Queensland ; hay in 
tagarcan p Ly erops, 


brn Australia ; and oats, in New Zealand, 


To Tasmania 325 


mt, of the cultivated area is under whent, which, however, is still 


crop of the colony :— 





South 


mle 





[per cent, per cent. |per cent, 
wos | us| T39 


ms | 06 i) 
oe | 8 
ae | on oT 

“ os 
nt 
oo 
204 











percent, 
a2 


10 
00 
17 
6 
or 
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a7 











[per cont, 
167 


40 
o8 
19 
19 
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onsecaeiine each of the principal agricultural p 

in relation to the total area under crop in Australasia, at 

since the year 1861, may be ascertained from the following table 

figures should, however; be taken in conjunction with those to be 

in the table on page 253, giving the actual areas cultivated, for a d 

in the proportion of land under any icular crop dock not nec 

mean « falling-off in the area dev: to that product ; on the: 

in few instances has there been any actual ret rT Te 

factory to observe that there is a greater proportionate increase in 

cultivation of the more valuable crops, and that, despite a check | 

from causes due to unfavourable seasons, the area devoted to vi 
, and “other crops” formed 12-3 per cent. of the wl 

that year, as compared with 8°6 per cent. in 1861 :-— 


Product, | aw, | aime | as. | tom | ate 





cent. | pir oat | jp cant | paronik| geeee ean 
|rgee bare bard P50 es 
106 
40 
4 
17 
uy 
OF 


13 
103 





Wnhear. 


Only four of the seven colonies—New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and New Zealand—produce sufficient wheat for their own 
requirements ; but after the deficiencies of the rest of Australasia are 
supplied by them, there is in most seasons a large balance for ex; 
which finds a ready market in Great Britain, where Australian w] 

For the season 1896-7 a much 
‘ew South Wales, and the production of 
8,853,445 bushels was the highest yield in the seven colonies. In Vie 
stralian, however, protracted drought, coupled 
unseasonable rainfall, had the effect of greatly curtailing the produe 
and, taking Australasia asa whole, in 1896 there was a net imy 
wheat and flour equal to 3,559,883 bushels of grain, valued at £682, 
as compared with an export of breadstufts equivalent to 
bushels of grain, valued at £1,440,000, in 1894. 
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‘The subjoined table shows the progress of wheat-growing during the 
“period of the last thirty-five years :-— ‘ 


Colony. | as | am [asm] sen | ae 





acres, acres. 
123,468 | 154,030 
196,922 | 334,600 
302 3,024 10,958, 19, 35,! 

310,636 | 692,508 1,552,423 | 1,693,045 
13,554 25,607 21,951 26,866 31,489 
58,323 63, 51,757 47,584 74,516, 
29,531 | 108,720 | 365,715 | 402,273 258,608. 


| 789,956 | 1,981,920 779 | 3,787,801 | 4,540,214 





It will be wen that, during the twenty years extending from.1861 to 
1881, all the colonies, with the exception of Tasmania, made considerable 
additions to the area under wheat, the increase for the whole of 
Australasia being 2,634,425 acres, or an advance of 359 per cent, 
From 1881 to 1896, however, the extension of this form of cultivation 
was by no means general. In New Zealand and South Australia the 
area. largely decreased, in consequence of the low point to which 
‘prices fell a few years ago; but in Australasia as a whole the area in 

896 was 1,172,435 acres larger than in 1881—1,298,108 acres having 
een added in Victoria and New South Wales during the fifteen years, 
At present more than one-half of the land in cultivation is devoted to 
wheat-growing, and in an ordinary season the produce of 750,000 acres 
ix available for export to Europe. The vise in prices during the past 
two years has been taken advantage of by the agriculturists of all the 
colonies, Tn New South Wales, especially, rapid advance has been made, 
and, as already stated, instead of occupying a dependent position the 

has now become an exporter of wheat ; while in South Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand part of the areas which were abandoned as 
wheat lands has again been placed under this cereal, 

‘The production of wheat during the period covered by the preceding 
table was as follows :— 








| bushels. 

3,405,966 

RT13T7 

36,288 | * 39,612 

79 | $,087,032 

6S | 153,657 
3 962 | 977,365 930,841 
2,448,208 | 8,207,800 |10,257,733} 


10,942,096 |14,375,337 29,675,999 [igoo.am | 














The luction of wheat in the Australasian colonies during the 
ended im 1898, is shown below -— ios 





Coleey: 





‘New South Wales 
Victoria. 


Australasia ..... 33,911,426 


As a producer of wheat, Australasia is of little account when viewed 
in comparison with the great wheat-producing countries of the world. 
It is estimated by the Miller that the production of wheat in 
which, with the 26,800,000 
world’s production as 2,237,600, 
therefore, only produced 1-2 per cent. of the total crop. The figures 
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bushels per acre is certainly @ small one w 
lowing results obtained in other countries ;— 








Austr 
British Columbia 





A bare statement of averages, however, is somewhat 
In South Australia, for example, i it is found that owing bp fa 
conditions of culture a yield of 7 bushels is financially 
a crop asone of 15 bushels in New South Wales or ot 20 bughels 
in New Zealand. In the Australasian colonies the yield could be 
greatly increased if cultivation of a more scientific character were 
adopted. Asa rule, the seed ix stanly pe into the ground, and Beles 
is done to assist the natural growth of the 

Below will be found a statement showing the > average annual yield | 
and consumption of wheat in each colony for the period of ten years 
ended 1896, with the surplus or deficiency in each case > 





iota, 
Colony. lem ogulre| ‘Consumption, 
| ments for Seed. 





bushels. 
New South Wales 4,551,000 
), 723,000 

274,000 

10,431,000 

H 


299, 





The exporting colonies shown in the table are South Australia, 
Victoria, and New Zealand, to which must now be added New South 
Wales ; the others import, the deficiency in Queensland being over 

2,000,000 bushels ; while over the period of ten years covered by the 
table New South Wales found it necessary to import nearly 2: milli 
bushels annually. The average consumption per head of popul 
each of the seven colonies for the last. decade was as stated below, | 
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The large proportion of adult male population in Western Australia 
accounts for the high figures for that province :— 


nia . 
New Zealand 
For the whole of Australasia, the average consumption was 6°8 bushels 
per head, which is larger than the quantity consumed in any other part 
of the world for which records are available, with the exception of 
France. ‘This will be evident from the following tigures :— 
B 


United Kingdom 
Fr 


italy . 
Spain and Portugal 
Belgium and Holland 
Scandinavia 


Canada . 


The following table shows the net imports or exports of wheat and 
flour of cach of the colonies during the year 1896, 1 ton of flour being 
taken as equal to 50 bushels of grain. ‘The failure of the wheat crop in 
the drought-stricken areas of Victoria and South Australia resulted in 
the unusual experience of a net import into Australasia from other 
countries :-— 





Colony. Net Import. | Net Exporta. 





bushels, | bushels, 
New South Wales 3,588, soap 
Victoria. i 
Quvensland .. : 2,509, 
South Australia =| fa 
Western Australia . | 926/246 

i | 105,804 


‘Tasmania ... 
New Zealand 
Australasia .., Pe (3,559,833 





Th ordinary seasons Australasia ranks about sixth amongst the 
exporting countries ; still, its contribution to the world’s markets doos 
not form more than one-thirtieth of the demand, and it cannot, there- 
fore, be said to form a factor of any consequence in the trade. 





wokese 
Seerer 
er seh 


In the subjoined table is given the value of the yield per acre for thres 
of the colonies, estimated on the basis of the market rates ruling in 
February and March of cach year. It will be seen that « considerable: 
decline took place between 1888 and 1895, due for the Oe eel 
fall in prices rather than to any decrease of production. effect of 
the rise in prices is seen in the more satisfactory results in New South 
‘Wales during the seasons 1895-6 and 1896-7 ; for Victoria and South 
Australia the drought is largely responsible for the low values im those: 


years -— 





vor’ Average Yield por acre. 
March. 


New South Sonth 
| “Salon | ‘Vietorie. | Australia, 





& 


ete Souwoeier 


e 


bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
121 108 i 
73 
56 
43 
1 
79 
49 
18 
Lis 
* No return 
‘The rates just given, as well as elsewhere in this chapter, represent: 
farm prices, and not values at the point of consumption. : 
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Oars. 
‘The cultivation of oats, which come next to wheat in ix 
esetin srop, is increasing in 





The colony of New Zealand furnishes considerably more than one- 
half of ‘pana of cats. In New South Wales the cultivation 
of the cereal has been comparatively neglected ; in Victoria, however, 
it ix next to wheat in importance ; whilst in Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia the climate is illadapted to the 
cultivation of oats, and the yield is small and counts for very little in 
‘the total production of the grain. The total yield in each colony for 
the period covered by the preceding table was as follows :— 








Tushele, | bushele, } bushels 
356,566 6,259 | 834,65 
asizit iH siigian ols #31 
32219 ed wan 216 
$8,270) 18,580) 18,871 
477 83,129 | 873,173 | 971,996 
aon 10 0.28848 11,009,020 | 11,282/803 


3,504,318 | 7.008.287 i | 11,718,264 | 16,087,206 20,007,151 








yield ipa eae in each colony for the ten years ended 
1600 ara ts follows: 
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The a ield of Australasia is 26-0 bushels, 
gee cre cnamens uct ene 
ungary, 22° Is; Austria, 22-7 in 
188 bushels, OF the seven colonies, New Zealand has the 
yield peracre ; but its return is exceeded by Holland, with 
j the United Kingdom, with 39°6 bushels ; and Canada, 
34-5 bushels. 
‘The total value of the oats crop and the return per acre, in each of 
the Australasian colonies, for the season 1896-7, will be found below >— 


Colons. | Vatue, 








New South Wales 
Victoria... 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Ai 





‘The net import or export of oats by each of the colonies is given 
the following table. New Zealand was the only province which ex 
this cereal to any considerable extent in 1896, its export for the year 
being 2,246,921 bushels, of which quantity 224,005 bushela were 
forwarded to the United Kingdom :— 


Colony. Net Imports. | Net Exports, 


bushels. bushels, 
New South Wales 877,313 ., 
Victoria. 977 
Queensland 88,494 
South Aust 18,208 
Western Austral 998,510 


mania... ; 
New Zealand ~ | 2,246,921 
927,078 














According to a carefully-compiled estimate of the ay prod: 
of onts throughont the world, issued by the Agricultural ent of 
the United States, the commercial supply of this grain is represented 
by the following condensed results :— 
Busbols, 
Europe (official estimates 1,607,385,222 
(unofficial estimat "080-000 
799,253,798. 
20,097,151 
107,255,200 


+ 2,658,039,485 





CULTIVATION OF MAIZE. 


Maize. 


Maize is the Leraape grown in Queensland, and one of the 
most important prod of New South Wales, In the other colonies 
the climate is not suited ve its growth, and the cultivation of the 
secon extends to little more than 22,000 acres, The following figures 

that fair progress has been made since 1861 in the area devoted 
to this crop :— 





Colony. 





acres. acres. acres. 
New South Wales| 119,956 174,577 211,382 
Victoria 1, TE 


1,709 8,230 | 9,752 
20,329 101,508 | 115,715 
a7 5,447 | 12,534 

113 23 30 


142,107 289,875 | 9,413 








‘The production in the same years was as follows :-— 





Colony. 1961, 1871. 





bushels. | bushels. 
New South Wales 1,727,434 | 4,015,973 5, 
Victoria .. ; 30,833 46 300,027 
508,000 3,065,333 
sacar "503,652 
i 504 

1,822,259 | 4,556,806 | 5,853,523 | 9,500,207 | 9,889,733 




















‘The following table shows the average yield of each colony and of 
Australusia for the ten years ended 1896 :— 


Australasia. eevenerneqenaveaceesns 28°T 


The averages for Victoria and New Zealand are of little value, as the 
area under maize in those colonies is small and very favourably situated ; 
while Western Australia in 1896 had but 30 acres under cultivation, 
producing 504 bushels. The average yield of maize in the United States 
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is 22-3 bushels; while for Hungary the av is 18-8 bu 
Austria, 18-2 els ; for France, 181 for 
sang deen atigtdenpaentpetiies ot 
inode s fase 
with the Australasian averages, as the acreage devoted to maize it 
sisal satis elke eropoft0o0, cal thnavteke 

‘The total return per acre, 

wittebantbdor:— “ basins 





The high average value per acre of maize produced in Victoria and 
New Zealand is due to the fact that the area under this is small, 
and the local average prices are relatively higher than in New South 
Wales and Queensland, where large areas are devoted to the cultivation — 
of this cereal, 

‘The net import or export of maize by each colony during 1896 was as 
follows :— 


cotouy. | Net Importa, | Net Exports, 








Although the principal maize-growing colony, New South Wales is 
the only one which imports maize to any extent from abroad, Austral- 
asia practically contumex the whole of its production of this cereal, 
and an excess of imports or exports in any individual year is of little 
importance. In this part of the world corn does not enter into con- 
sumption as an article of food, as it does in other countries, and 





PRODUCTION OP MAIZE. 


particularly in America, which produces and consumes more than 80 per 
cent, of the whole maize crop of the world, as the following figures— 


on the authority of the Department of Agriculture in the 
Gaited snes wil pens 


efit 

United States (official) 

America (anofficinl) 

Various Inlanda (unofficial) 
Total 


Of the cereal productions of Australasia, barley is grown on the 
smallest acreage. The area under this crop at different periods was as 
follows :-— 




















107,188 
48, 


eo 
71,686 
688,683 








1,861,635 
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‘The average yield of barley per acre in each colony, for the ten years 
ended 1896, is given in the following table :— 


‘Queensland . 
Sonth Australia 
Western Australi 
‘Tasmania. 

New Zealand .. 


Australasia . 193 


Barley is not cultivated in these colonies to the extent it deserves 
In fruitful seasons Australasia produces sufficient barley, exclusive of 
that required for malt, for home requirements, and a small surplus for 
export; but if the combined trade in barley and malt be considered, 
all the colonies, with the exception of Victoria, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, are dependent upon external sources. ‘The high import duties 
in Victoria on both these articles practically prohibit importations. ‘The 
trade in barley and malt of each colony in 1896 was as follows :— 





Barley. | Malt. 





Colony. 


Not Importa. | Not Exports, | Net linporte | et Exports. 





bushels, | bushels, | bushels, | bushels, 
New South Wales 44,414 . 7 


‘ 336,791 
Victoria ... . ae a 
Queensland 3 147,199 
South Australia . 28,774 
Western Australia . 

Tasmania . 

New Zealand 





Australasia .........0.4 





cereal per acre during the season 1896-7 will be found below :— 





Total value ot | Avorage xalue 
“barley ctop, |” "per nere. 





? 
Lind 


£ 
New South Wales 15,171 
Victoria... 139,332 
Queensland . 2,659 
South Australia : 

Western Australi 56 
Tasmania .. 10,284 
New Zealand 143,764 


Graeme 
we] sume Sane 


ro] Brose ersisih 


Australasia . 331,739 


a 








CULTIVATION OF POTATOES, 


Poraroxs. 


‘The cultivation of the potato is not confined to any particular colony. 
Victoria and New South Wales have the largest areas under this crop, 
but both are exceeded by New Zealand in production, The following 
table shows the acreage under potatoes in each colony ;— 








7,202 
57,256 








the same 


























184,911 | 254,68 | 511,540 





‘The average production of potatoes per acre is next given, for the 
ten years ended 1896. New Zealand, it will be seen, shows a consider- 
ably larger return than any of the other provinces :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria . 
Queenslan 

South Austral 
‘Western Australi: 








PRODUCTION OF HAY. 


Har. 


0 ble quantities of wheat, oats, and barley are grown for 
purpose of regia converted into hay, but the area cut varies, of 

nse, according to the season. In 1896 the season was very unfavour- 
eikerais an in point of value the hay crop came second amongst 
ieultural products. The area cut for hay has largely increased since 
B1, as will be seen from the table appended : 








68,423 
248,619 588,288 | 896,811 





"i180, han 807, 


the same periods was as follows :— 











30,391 
35,674 87,361 


332,331 | 407,494 1,129,713 














werage yield of hay per acre will be found in the next table, 
period covered being the ten years which closed with 1896 :— 


New South Wales. 
Victori 
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The greater portion of the hay is made from wheat, though 
juantities of oaten and lucerne hay are produced in Victoria, New 
‘ales, and New Zealand. For the most part, hay is grown in each 
rovines in quantities sufficient for its own requirements, New South 
‘ales and Western Australia ordinarily being the only colonies which 
avert to any extent, although in 1896 they were joined by Queen® 
aun 
The net import or export of hay and chaff by each colony during the 
year 1896 was ns follows :— 





Colony. Net Imports, | Not Exporta 





tons. 
New South Wales ioe 
Victoria... ‘ 19,464 
Queensland ., Janice 
South Australia. 3 32,706 
Western Austral Ch sear 
‘Tasmania... 13,428 
New Zealand ‘i i. 536 


Australasia .,. * 2,015 





The total value of the hay crop and the average return per acre for 


the season 1896-7 will be found below :— 


Total Value ot | Avorage Value 
Colony. ‘Hay Crop. per Acre 








£ 
New South Wales 1,539,608 
Victoria 
Queensland . 
South Australi 
Western Australia... 
‘Tasmania ... 
New Zealand 





Australasia 





Green Forace axp Sown Grasses. 

The cultivation of maize, sorghum, barley, oats, and other cereals for 
the purpose of green food, and the Jaying-down of lands under lucerne 
and grass, enguge attention in the districts where dairy-farming is 
carried on. The agricultural returns of some of the colonies do not 
admit of a distribution being made between these forms of cultivation 
prior to 1887. ‘The following table shows the area under such green 
food in 1887, 1891, and 1896, and it will be seen that there have been 
farge developments in most of the colonies, especially in New Zealand. 
After a consideration of the figures relating to the  last-mentioned 
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province, little difficulty will be experienced in accounting for its 
superiority in the dairy-farming industry :— 


Green Food. 
Colony. 





1ss7, | 180, | 
i 





acres. | acres. . | acres. | ncres. 
New South Wales.,| 20,403 | 32,138 192,678 | 333,238 
Victoria ... . 6,036 | 9,202 154,612 | 174,982 

9,582 | 10,727 13,619) 20,921 


10,079 | 6 416 23,217| 17,519 
spa eA Na TH iter [Peco 
1,26 | 1,101 184,653 | 208,506! 259,306 
98,020 | 118,484 | 10,083 [5,869,247 (7,357,229 | 9,035,812 
445,876 | 178,306 | 134,544 (6,438,026 5,112,485 10,772,554 
| 








In Victoria, Tasmanin, and New Zealand large quantities of grass- 
seeds, chiefly rye-grass and cocksfoot, are produced, the quantities in 1896 
being given as 32,433 bushels, 25,000 bushels, and 800,000 bushels re- 
pecrely, valued at £5,270 in Victoria, £3,750 in Tasmania, and 

120,000 in New Zealand, or a total of £129,020. The acreage on 
which this grass-seed was produced in New Zealand is included in the 
total given for sown grasses, while for Victoria and Tasmania it is not 
80 included, and was 2,906 and 2,302 acres respectively. 


Toe Vine. 

‘The history of the vine in Australia dates from the year 1828, when 
outtings from the celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, and the Rhine 
Valley were planted in the Hunter River District of New South Wales, 
forming the nursery for the principal vineyards of that colony. 
Years afterwards the vine was planted in the Murray River District 
and other parts of New South Wales, and was afterwards introduced 
into Victoria and South Australia, and is now cultivated in all the pro- 
vinees of the Australian continent. In South Australia a large propor- 
tion of Germans are employed in the industry of wine-making, 

‘The climate and soil of Australia are peculiarly adapted to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the vine, and with an increasing local demand, and 
the opening up of a market in England, where Australian wines have 
obtained due appreciation, the future expansion of wine-growing appears 
fairly assured. The depreciation which some of the foreign wines have 
@affered, both in quantity and quality, owing to the devastation of the 
vineyards by phylloxera, is an additional reason why the vine-growers 
‘of this continent should look forward to largely-increased operations 
for their industry. 

yrogress of vine cultivation since the year 1861 is illustrated by 
the table subjoined. The reas given include the vines producing 
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table-fruit, as well as those cultivated for winemaking, also the young 
vines not yet in bearing — 


Colony. | | | 








New South Wales... 
Victoria 





14,801 | 48,070 





At present the area devoted to vines is much larger in Victoria and 
South Australia than in the other colonies. Of recent years great 
attention has been paid to the industry in Victoria, and-that province 
now produces more than half the wine made in Australia. The follow- 
ing tables show the progress made in wine-growing during the last 
thirty-five years :— 


Colony. 








New South Wales. 
Victoria . 

Queensland. - 
South Australia... $12,021 
Western Australia... . o 99,600 





Australia .. ewe) 444,017 | 1,979,225 | 1,537,660 





The production of table-grapes during the same period i 
below >— 


Colony. 151. ws. | 








tons. tons. 
New South Wal ‘2 508 








220 

















Among other produce of the vineyards may be mentioned 7,134 
gallons of brandy in New South Wales, and 767 gallons in Queensland ; 
while Victoria and South Australia produced respectively 12,038 owt. 
and 7,097 owt. of raisins and currants, 





PRODUCTION OF WINE. 


It is impossible to tabulate the average wine-yield of all the colonies, 
as in many instances the acreage under cultivation for wine-making pur- ~ 
poses cannot be separated from young unproductive vineyards or areas 
Sultivated for table varieties of the g grape only, Making due allowance 
for this fact, it would appear that the average production for the season 
1896-7 was about 81 gallons in Western Australia, 140 gallons in 
Victoria, 172 gallons in New South Wales, and 180 gallons in Queens- 
land. Taking an average year, the production for Australia may be 
set down at 190 gallons. The average production in gallons per acro 
for other countries is shown by the following figures, which are for the 
latest available periods :— 





Algeri 





Compared with the wine production of other countries, as given 
hereunder, that of Australia is certainly trifling, but the of 
the industry are sufficiently promising to encourage a hope that the 
coming years will witness important developments ; indeed, the produe- 
tion in 1896-7 was 55 per cent. greater than in 1894-5. The table is 
based on figures taken from the Momitewr Vinicole, and refers to the 
vintage of 1897 :— 





| Production ii reduction in 
Country: | iliion pallons, Counters: | million gallons, 





Bulgaria 
Servia.. 
United States 


Cape Colony 
Mexico 
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The following table illustrates the progress made in the export of 
Australian wine to countries outside of Australasia since 1851. Lt will 
be noticed that in 1896 the trade had grown to sixteen times the value in 
1881, while the number of gallons exported to foreign countries had 
increased more than thirtyfold. The 1896 figures are exclusive of 
Queensland, 27 gallons, valued at £15; and Western Australia, 72 
gallons, valued at £20 :— 


1581. 1391. 








Quantity. | Yate | Quantity, Quantity. 





ons, | £ Hons. gallons, 
era 8,620 Fo 368 12,706 
Victoria... 5,58! 2,341 | 142,204 338,667 
South Australia . 1,751 580 | 227,681 312,401 


Australia...) 20,610 6,441 | 382,343 663,774 





Including the intercolonial as well as the foreign trade, the exports 
of each colony during the same years are shown below. The 
for 1896 are exclusive of Queensland, 49 gallons, valued at £22; and 
Western Australia, 80 gallons, valued at £23 :— 





1881, 1801. 1398, 





Colony. 
“§ Quantity. | Value. canis | Value, oun. | Value. 





gallons, £ gallons, 
New South Wales..| “22,377 | 7,283 | 54,143 
Victoria ..... 12,544 5,388 | 160,% 

South Australia. 54,001 12,637 | 285,107 | 58,282 














Australis... 89,922 | 25,958 | 500,292 |102,442 | 707,927 | 135,341 





‘The total value of the grape crop and the average return per acre in 
the Australian colonies, for the year 1896, will be found below :— 





Average value per nere— 
Colony. | Total value of | ————_—_$_____——— 


‘Area | Of Productive 
Vines. 





New South Wales 
Victoria .. 
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The Government of Victoria have advanced £8,000 towards the 
establishment of wineries at Rutherglen, Mooroopna, and in other 
country districts, the agreement being that the sum granted in each case 
should be supplemented by an equal amount raised locally. It is 
anticipated that th 4 will soon be in full operation ; and it ix 
proposed to extend the district co-operative wineries by a further State 
expenditure of £20,000 during the financial year, 1898-9. 


SuGan-cans, 


The growth of the cane and the manufacture of sugar are impor- 
tant industries in Queensland and New South Wales; bat whilst the 
elinmte of the former colony renders the employment of white labour 
in the field almost impossible, the plantations of the latter are worked, 
as a rule, without the assistance of coloured labour. The Queens- 
land planters usually combine the functions of cane-growers and 
sugar-manufacturers; but in New South Wales, where the numerous 
holdings are, as a rule, small in area, the cane is purchased from the 
planters, principally by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose 
Yarious crushing-mills and refinery are titted with machinery of the 
most modern character. The importation of coloured labour into 
Queensland has been renewed under stringent regulations for the pro- 
tection of the Kanakas, The attempt made in 1891 by the planters 
to solve the ditlicult problem as to whether successful sugar-growing 
is compatible with the employment of white labour, by the introduction 
of Italian farm-labourers under contract to work in the sugar-plantations 
for a number of years, was a failure. Japanese immigrants have also 
been introduced. 


‘The area under cane for the years specified was as follows :— 





T wo ri 
Colony. oT 7 | st, | 1801, | 1896, 





acres. | acres. acres, neres. 
Now South Wales... 4,306 | 12,167 | 22,282 | 31,053 
Queensland, os] 581 | 28,026 50,048 83,093 





| 13,975 40,193 73,210 | 114,146 


‘The of the industry haa been very rapid, especially in 
Queensland, the area of suitable land in that colony being very large. 
‘The area given above includes all the cane planted, whether cut during 
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the year or not. The following table shows the acreage actually cut 
during the last five years :— 





ee 





nores, acres. Acree. 
14,204 | 14,308 | 18,108 
49,839 | 55,771 | 66,610 
64,053 | 70,169 | $4,834 








From returns published by some of the Queensland mills it has beon 
estimated that the total production of cane in 1896 was about 832,000 
tona. This would give an average yield of 12°5 tons per acre for that 
colony, as compared with 17:6 tons per acre in New South Wales. 
‘The yield of sugar per ton of cane varies, of course, with the density 
of the juice, but in ordinary seasons it may be set down at something 
over 9 per cent. 

‘The production of sugnr from cane crushed during the last five years 
was as given below. The figures are compiled from the returns made 
aoe mill-owners, and in the case of Quoensland it is possible that they 

something less than the actual production :— 





Colony. zz 


New South Wales 24,280 | 23, 
‘Queensland... 61, 91,712 100,774 


Total on. 85,057 | 100,077 | 114,550 | 105,995 | 120881 





Tho net import of sugar by each colony in 1896 is given ia) the 
subjoined table. Queensland was the only province which was able to 
{ill its own requirements and spare a quantity of sugar for export. ‘The 
surplus amounted to 7! tons, valued at £362,072, and was almost 
wholly exported to the other colonies, only 72 tons being shipped to 
other countries, The following figures, which include the 75,253 tons 
from Queensland, represent the quantity and value of sugar imported - 





Colony. 





New South Wales 

Victoria ..... 

South Australia 

Western Australis 

‘Tasmania .. + 92,850 
New Zealand 412511 


Australasia ... a | 1,828,241 
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Dedueting the export of Queensland, the imports from countries 
outside of Australasia amounted to 69,793 tons, of which 69,715 tons, 
of the value of £895,668, can be traced to the original countries of 
shipment, namely :— 








69,715 





‘The total value of the sugar crop and the average return per acre, 
in the sugur-growing colonies of Australia, will be found below for the 
year 1896 :— 





Value of Cane | Average value 
grown, per mere, 





Colony. 








£ 
New South Wales 164,161 
Queensland ...... | 908,052 
| 





In connection with the prospects of this important industry, the 
present duties levied on raw sugur aro worth recording. They are. as 
follow ;—New South Wales, £3 per ton ; Victorin, £5 15s. to £6 per 
ton; Queensland, £5 per ton; South Australia, £3 per ton; Northern 
Territory, £5 per ton ; Western Australia, free ; Tysmania, £6 per ton ; 
New Zealand, £1 13s. 4d. per ton. 


Svcan-nEEr. 


‘The question of cultivating the beet-root for the production of sugar, 
which is now receiving « good deal of attention in Victoria, is not 
altogether a new one i tory of that colony, for ax far back us 
thirty years ago experiments in this direction wero made both on the 
Government farms and by private growers, and the results obtained 
were deemed to bo so satisfactory that it.was confidently predicted by 
the Melbourne press at the time that in a few years the industry 
would be established on a permanent basis, But the great hopes 
which were then entertained were not fulfilled, and in 1874 the 
Seeretary for Agriculture reported that the sugar extracted from roots 
grown experimentally amounted to 7-09 per cent.—a yield which he 
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considered too low to permit of the establishment of a profitable indu: 
‘The history of the cultivation of the beet for anges, be however, has 

one of steady progress since the discovery of the succharine prop 

of the root in 17 Tn Germany, for example, the percentage of sui 
extracted from the beets grown in that country averaged but 5°50 p 
per cent. in 1836, while at the present time the leer is nearly 1 
cent., the increase having been most regular, the great in 

ments in the machinery employed in the mills where tho beets are! 
treated this notable advance has been most largely due, but to a not 
inconsiderable extent it is also attributable to the application of science 
to the cultivation of the root. Under such circumstances as 

opinion promulgated in the report of the Secretary for Agriculture 
could not be taken as unfavourable to the prosecution of © 

in Victoria, and a continuation of the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture has led to the excellent result of an average yield of 18:10 
per cent, of sugar obtained from sixty-four samples of beets grown omy 
the Government experimental farms during the year 1893-4, while roots 
privately grown have been declared by the Agricaltural Chemist to 
contain 224 per cent. of sugar. 

Such high yields as these have forced the conclusion that these | | 
colonies are fitted by nature to become the home of the sugar-beet, 
Indeed, in New South Wules, analyses made by the Chemist to the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company of roots grown in the New 
district, where experiments were conducted, disclosed yields ing 
from 15-66 to 24-75 per cent. of sugar. There is little fear, ther 
that with proper care and attention, the cultivation of the beet will 
not produce good results; also, unlike the sugarcane, the beet is 
true agricultural product, and not only does not exclude other crops 
from the lund but on the contrary invites them, and, as general 
experience has proved, leads to their greater production by vastly 
increasing the fertility of the soil. The one thing necessary to ensure 
success is the establishment of large mills for the production of beet 
sugar, according to the most modern principles, To attempt to staré 
the industry on a small scale is to invite failure, for the cost of 
production would be too high. ‘The Victorian Minister of Agriculture, 
inw report on the prospects of establishing the bect-sugar industry, 
issued at the end ot 1894, made this clear, and pee ts) that 
a 300 day-ton factory the financial results would be satisfactory, while 
with one of greater capacity the cost would be correspondingly reduced. 
The question is not only one of importance to Victoria, which now 
imports all its sugar, and, be it remembered, imports it most langel 
from countries outside Australasia, but to the other colonies as 
At the present time, when the growing of sugarcane in New South 
Wales and Queensland is an important industry, the production is by 
no means equal to the wants of the people of Australasia, and there is 
therefore sufficient scope for the immediate cultivation of the beet-root 
for the extraction of sugar. 
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ete March, 1896, the Victorian Parliamen’ an Act 
rans seat to fale oe os estab moet of the 
beet. industry by granting loans to duly registered public com- 
which might be formed for the purpose of erecting mills and 
g them with the necessary bes ae and plant for the extrac- 
of sugar from the roots. The company applying for aid must 
the Treasurer of the colony that there is an area of not less than. 
10,000 acres which is suited to the growth of sugar-beet situated within 
‘a radius of 10 miles of the site of the proposed factory ; that it has 
‘contracted with the owners or occupiers of this land that an aggregate 
‘area of not less than 2,000 acres St be devoted to the growth of beets 
{for a period of three years; that the proposed works will be of a 
‘capacity sufficient to allow of the treatment of not less than an average 
ef 300 tons of roots per day ; that for a period of three years from the 
date of commencing manufacturing operations it will keep its works 
to the full extent of their average city ; and that it will not 
Asiatic labour nor other ni hi pn cain pes 
‘Australasia. Tf the Treasurer is satisfied that vase col 
is to be fulfilled, and that the company has a paid-up capital of not 
han £20,000, he ix authorised to advance to the company @ sum 
not exceeding twice the amount raised by its shareholders, ‘This 
filyance is to be made in instalments, and one instalment must be pro- 
fperly expended before another ix paid over. Repayment of the loan 
mast be made to the State in forty-six half-yearly instalinents, com- 
mencing two years after the first part of the loan has been received ; 
and of each Male: yearly instalment paid to the State, part must be 
fet to meot interest-charge at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum on 
outstanding loan, and the balance placed toa sinking fund, and held 
towards the redemption of the principal sum. The company is also 
required to pay the expenses incurred by the Treasurer in administering 
the Act so far as this relates to its own advance. 
| As a result of these concessions a company was formed in Victoria, 
fanil the first campaign of their factory at Matira was completed at the 
end of June, os The results obtained have, for various reasons, 
somewhat disappointing. The season, to begin with, was 
he reverse of favourable for the proper development of the beets. Shortly 
after planting, a period of extreme dryness was experienced, and eine 
Jength the rain came it caused too great a development of “tops” 
the p of the proper saccharine qualities of the roots. Then, 
it appears that the sugar-producing capabilities of beets grown in 
ate vastly inferior to those of roots taken from land which 
eal in cultivation with this crop for some years, In Germany, 
the factories refuse to accept first crops of beets for this reason. ‘There 
were other difficulties to be contended with, such as excessive cost of 
cartage owin; to the bad state of the roads, high rates of wages to 
factory Hanis, and incapacity of some of the employés. However, the 
sugar produced—amounting to 600 tons—reached a standard of purity of 
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99°9, while the average for the campaign was 99-8. A ready market 
can be found for the sugar at £20 to £21 108 per ton. In August 
1898, the Government of Victoria were called upon to assist the 
by an advance of £13,000, in addition to the sum of £50,000 to be 
advanced under the provisions of the Act of 1896, 
In New South Wales, although, a8 already stated, portions of the soll, 
(nin in the New England district, have been demonstrated to 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of beet of excellent saccharine 
roperties, no systematic effort has yet been made towards the establial: 
sreaiicd. the eusee beat industry on a commercial basis. | 


‘Toracco. 


‘The cultivation of the tobacco-plant has received attention in the 
three eastern colonies. The following table shows the area and pro- 
duction of tobacco at various periods :-— 





New South Watew | Victoria, | Queensland. | Austealasla. 





Area. | Production | Ares. |Protuton| Ares. | rodacticn, | Ares. 
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Owing to over-production and the want of a foreign market, the area 
dovoted to tobacco-culture greatly declined from 1888 to 1892, but 
since the latter year the industry has again shown signs of development. 
‘The Australasian tobacco-leaf has not yet been prepared in such a 
way as to find acceptance abroad, and until such is accomplished 
it will be useless to expect the cultivation of the plant to become a 
settled industry. The soil and climate of Australia to be 
suitable for the growth of the plant, but sufficient care and skill have 
not been expended upon the preparation of the leaf, The quantity of 
70,251 wt. of leaf produced in 1888 was so greatly in excess of local 
requirements that very low prices only could be obtained, and a 
portion of the crop was left upon the growers’ hands. The resnlé 
was that many farmers abandoned the cultivation of tobacco, so that 
the area under this crop during 1889 was only 3,239 ncres in New 
South Wales, and 955 acres in Victoria, producing respectively 27,724 
ewt, and 4,123 cwt. of leaf—less than half the crop af the previous 
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small area has been planted in the Northern Territory o 
Australia. In 1897 the Victorian Government decided to 
bonus of Sd. per tb. on all tobacco-leaf of approved quality 
the colony, and cured and shipped under the epee 
The bonus is only payable to the actual grower of the 

3 tons have been assigned as tho maximum quantity for which 
will be made to any one grower or association. 

The following table shows the imports of tobacco, cigars, and ¢ 
for home consumption during 1896 :— 

Colony. 


New South Wales 
Victoria ... 


The total value of the tobacco crop and the average 


per acre in the Australian colonies, during the year 1596, are 
below :— 





£ 
New South Wales 41,202 
Victoria 15,780 


74,240 | 





Ganpens axp OrcHARps. 


‘The cultivation of fruit in Australasia docs not attract anything like 
the attention it deserves, ae the soil and climate of ay 


in all the provinces are well adapted to fruit-growing. 

progress has been made, especially of recent years. In 1891 and 1: 
the proportion of the total cultivation allotted to fruit was 24 
vent., while in 1881 the proportion was 1-5 per cent. The area p 
1,000 persons in 1596 was 42-8 acres; in 1891, 36 acres; and 
1881, 29-4 acres. Grapes, oranges, apples, pears, and peaches are 
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ang but with an unlimited area suitable for fruit- 
and with climatic conditions so varied, from com- 
ive cold in New Zealand and on the high lands of New South Wales 
ee tropical heat in Queensland, a large variety of fruits 
‘could be cultivated. The industry, however, languishes partly on 
se en donee a 
eee ene te ey eee 
are wer quality 5 ly to the 
‘of means of eer to market at Reem inferior 
quality of mue! ofthe rit pred was de to sho rs of fruit, 
pests. The were almost wholly imported from and 
America on fruit and cuttings, and as the orchards of Australia were 
threatened, and the fruit industry likely orekibiie tha torent interfered arith 
ueanel foul he nul ofthis legialation han bes 
diseased fruit. result of this legislation has ega wholly bene, 
ne ited by legislation aimed at diseases 
in the orc! themselves, the future of the fruit industry would be 
assured. The area under orchards and gardens in 1881, 1891, and 1896 
was as — 











a the extension of artificial irrigation and the increased facilities 
for export afforded by the adoption of cool chambers for the preser- 
vation of fruit during long voyages, the orchardists of Australasia are 








enabled to compete with foreign States in the fruit supply for the 
glish market, which averages about £8,000,000 in value annually. 

‘Tasmanian fruit trade’ with England has passed the experimental 
ze, and every season large steamers visit Hobart to receive fruit for 
je market ; while over 35,000 cases of oranges have been shipped 
‘South Wales to England during the first seven months of 1898. 
following table shows the import and export trade of each colony 
a fruit and pulp for 1896, from which it will be seen that 


o 
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paoaeas eso as yet, the only colony whose export largely excontaiie 








Queensland 
South Austral 
Western Australia 





The total value of the produce of gardens and orchards and the 
average return per acre in 1896 were ax given below :— 





Total Average 
Colony. Value of Crop. | value per acre, 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queenslan: 

South Aust 
Western Austral 
‘Tasmania ... 

New Zealand 


Australasia ... , 120, | 











The average returns per acre have but little value for purposes of 
comparison, as much depends on the proportion of the areas under 
certain kinds of fruit and under vegetable gardens, which tend to 
increase or decrease, as the case may be, the general average of a colony. 
In New South Wales the smallness of the average is explained by the 
fact that in a great number of instances, owing to a lack of facilities for 
disposing of the fruit crops, the produce of the orchards did not reach 
the markets, and in some cases was not even gathered. Tn Tasmania 
atone fruits are principally grown, and the gross returns from these aro 
much smaller than the returns obtained from the cultivation of sub- 
tropical fruits such as the orange and citron, which tend to increase the 
average returns in the continental and northern provinces. 


Misor Crops. 


Besides the crops already specifically noticed, there are small areas 
on which are grown a varicty of products, chiefly rye, bere, onions, 
beans, peas, turnips, rape, mangold wurzel, and hops; but they are not 
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sufficiently im it to warrant special mention, except turnips and 
rape in New where no less an area than 472,275 acres was 
planted with these crops, The area under minor crops in each province 
in 1896 was as follows :— 


Tn 1896 there were 138 acres under coffee in Queensland, with an. 
Se eae of 70 Ib, to the acre; and the returns for 1897 show 
that area had increased to 311 acres, with an average production of 
262 Ib. per acre. Small quantities of cotton, also, are grown in Queans~ 
Tand ; and it has been found that heavy crops of cotton can be raised at 
the Pera Artesian Settlement in New South Wales. In 1897 the South 
Australian Government granted a lease of Bathurst Island, comprising 
an ares of 500,000 acres, to a syndicate, which proposes to plant india- 
rabber trees on a large scale. 


Dissemation or Acricurreran Kxownepar. 


Although considerable progress has of late years been made in some 
directions, yet it must be admitted generally that agriculture in the 
Australasian colonies has only now passed the tentative stage. ‘The 

ical Australian agriculturist, relying largely on a bountiful Nature, 
‘not exercise upon his crops anything approaching the same patience, 
care, and labour that are bestowed by the European cultivator, nor as. 
a rule does he avail himself of the benefits of scientific farming and 
improved implementa to the extent that prevails in America and Europe. 
Tt may be expected that improvements will take place in this respect, 
and that the efforts made by the Governments of the various colonies. 
for the promotion of scientific farming will bear good fruit, In most of 
the provinces, agricultural colleges and model farms have been established, 
and travelling lecturers are sent to agricultural centres, At present, 
New South Wales possesses wkesbury Agricultural College and 
imental farm, and the imental farms at. Wagga, Wollongbar, 
Bathurst, Coolabah, and the Pera Bore, Victoria has the two agricultural 
Of Dookie and Longerenong, with, experimental farms attached 
to them, and another farm at Framlingham, together with a viticultural 
college at Rutherglen. South Australia has an agricultural college and 
cman farm at Roseworthy. The Queensland Government estab- 
ed an agricultural college and farm at Gatton in 1896. By a change 

T 
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instruction 
New Zealand possesses an agricultural errr ane 
at Lincoln, in Canterbury. 

In New South Wales experimental cultivation by means of niga 
with artesian and catchment water has been successfully conducted at 
some of the tanks and bores owned by the State, notably at the Perm 
Bore. In South Australia a central agricultural bureau in Adelaide 
with about eighty branch bureaus in the country, askists the farmer: 
by disseminating valuable information, publishing papers, introducing 
new economic plants, and improving the breed of dairy cattle, A State 
school has heen established in Adelaide for the purpose of 
instruction to “secondary agricultural pupils.” The fees paid by the 
scholars, who must be over 13 years of age and have ned thee) 

ulsory examination, are at the same rate as those paid 
Beate schools. In Tasmania, the Council of Agriculture . 
advice to farmers concerning improved methods of oa oxtermi: 
nation of insect s, ete, ; while Western Australia possesses seventeen 
agricultural halls subsidised by the Government, where the latest 
literature of interest to farmers may be examined, and where lectures 
are delivered on agricultural subjecta. 


AsricunturaL Bonuses. 


Although the Government of Queensland has encouraged the: 


-of dairy produce by granting a bonus not exceeding 2d. por Ib, on 

and ld. peat adie xported to markets ontaiie of 

and although South rrr Bese granted a similar bonus on the 

of butter from October, 1893, to February, 1895, Victoria ix the only 
«colony which has endeavoured to stimulate the agricultural 

during the past few years by the introduction of the bonus system on an 
extensive scale. In that colony Parliament authorised the 1 
of about a quarter of a million in encouraging the cultivation of 
various crops, the manufacture of the rew material, and the 

of certain of the products to foreign markets; and about £200,000 
had been paid away in April, 1898. ‘The results, of course, have not 
been uniformly successful; the production and exportation of some 
articles, such as butter, have greatly increased ; but in the case of other 
products, some of which were entirely new to ‘the country, the progress 
made has been but small. 

To growers of grapes, fruits, and general vegetable products the sum of 
£55,000 was authorised to be given as bonuses. The grauts for vine and 
fruit cultivation, amounting to £30,000, were allotted before the 
fixed by Parliament expired, the applications ay nun! 1,549 
for planting an area of 12,500 acres of vines, and 1,588 for 
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$,308 acres of fruit-trees These grants have been supplemented, 

| and the expenditure lias now reached a sum of £40,526. For the 

| cultivation of general vegetable products, to be used for the manufacture 

of fibre, oil, Syrup, sugar, tannin, drags, dyes, scents, and insecti- 

the was available. The bonus payable was not to exceed 

‘the sum of £2 for each acre sown or planted, and no payment was to 

be made for less than 1 acre of sugar p! half-an-nere of fibre plants, 

sand © quarter of an acre of the other plants named. ‘The amount paid 
on account of the growth of general vegetable products ix £5,729. 

A ot £37,000 was made to factories engaged in fruit-canning, 

‘ing, dairying, raisin and currant making, and in the preparation 
‘ef flax, hemp, silk, and other products for the manufacturer. ‘To factories 
for the preservation of fruit a bonus of £100 was allowed for canning, 
‘drying, or bottling 20 tons of fruit, and £3 for ench additional ton, but 
‘the tota) payment to any person or company wax not to exceed £300. 
‘The grants to butter factories and creamcries were, it is stated by the 
Department of Agriculture, in every way an unqualified success. While 
the system was in operation the total expenditure amounted to £30,388. 
‘To raisin, currant, tig, and prune factories a bonus was granted of £5 
per ton of dried fruit up to 20 tons, and the payments on this account 
‘amounted to £6,852. The quantity of raisins prepared for market last 
geason was 564 tons, of which 29 tons were exported during 1897, and 
the colony is now in a fair way of becoming in t of importa- 
tion? of this fruit; little, however, has been done in the cultivation of 
currant vines. To vegetable oil factories, a bonus of 1s. per gallon was 
payable on almond, caster, colza, earth-nut, linseed, olive, sesame, and 
sunflower oils; but the maximum amount which might be granted to 
one person or company on account of the production of any vegetable oil 
owas not to exceed £500. A bonus of £5 per ton was payable on fibre 
‘manufactured from flex or hemp, the largest sum given to one person or 
company being £100; to sugar factories, a bonus of £100 for 20 tons of 
‘sugar or syrup mace from sorghum or beet, with £5 for every additional 
ton up toa total of £500 ; to insecticide factories, a bonus of £40 for 
‘not less than 1 ton of insect-destroying powder manufactured from arte- 
tiisia, pyrethram, or echkuhria, and £20 for each additional ton up to a 
maximum of £100; and to tobucco factories, a bonus of £50 for 2,000 Tb. 
Weight of tobacco, with £5 for each additional 200 Ib., but the total 
amount payable to one person or company was limited to £500, 

‘A grant of £79,000 was originally made for payment in bonuses for 
the export of dairy produce, fruits, and honey to foreign markets, and 
for the development of the wine industry ; and this amount has been 

from time to time. The bonus on the export of butter 
thax now been discontinued, the industry being well established ; likewise 
‘a bonus at the rate of £3 per ton which was payable on the export af 
cheese to ports outside the Anustralusian colonies, provided the price 
realised when marketed was not less than £2 10s. per ewt. There is still 
in existence a bonus on green fruit exported to foreign ports approved 
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‘The following table represents the amount of disbursements by way 
uses in Victoria up to the 13th of April, 1898 :— 


Amounts pald. | When lapsed, 


of ral ¥ey ble prodncte 
Fat ey getable product 


31 Dee., 1890, 
ultivation of poeeenis trees: Still in force. 


‘Vegetable oil 
_ Fruit canning and 


Still in force. 
30Ju 7. 


20 
Still in force, 
Still in foros. 


BocescesaSHNsSa cack 





iA sum of £60,000 is still available in connection with the vote 

ranted in’ aid of the sugar-beet industry. For the financial year 

9, it is proposed by the Government to expend £150,000 in 

the agricultural indy, including £17,500 for the encourage 

ner ‘of the cultivation, manufacture, and export of fruit, tobacco, 

hemp, and silk ; and £32,500 for the development of the export 

de; in addition to £50,000 for new freezing works, £20,000 for 

district cooperative wineries, and £30,000 for dairy schools and agricul- 
ral eclucation. 


Trrication. 


Beant cultivation in Australia was confined to the banks of the 
° rivers and the country near the sea, and within the influence 
Gf regular rainfall; but now that it has spread from the coastal dis- 
t and the adjacent tablelands to the interior of the continent, 
e the irregular character of the rainfall makes harvesting uncertain, 
i ion has become necessury to ensure successful husbandry. But 
the most important function of irrigation, so far, has been to ‘provide 
sur Poder in pastoral and farming districts ; landholders who 
fee made use of irrigation, in connection with ordinary agricultural and 
pursuits, during the recent unfavourable seasons, have benefited 

a so doing. For some years past small areas have 
ivato enterprise ; about 40,000 acres are ir ated in 
New South sD wales and 7,000 acres in Queensland. In New South 
Wales patches of irrigated lucerne or other fodder crop are met with 
at intervals on all the western rivers, and occasionally on creeks also. 
frgated orchards and gardeng are numerous. At Hay and Balranald, 





cipal councils, ‘The Hoy: ae ae 
acres, representing 62 holdin ve 

the Pekeoeid: Trost ctaaptions 3,900 acren; of which a small aren: 
has so far been irrigated, There was also a similar Trust at Went 
worth, having a jurisdiction over 10,600 acres, but it has now bem 
dissolved and its powers assumed by the Government, who have es 

out the undertaking. In Victoria, in 1897, there existed fifteen w 
controlled by Waterworks Trusts in rural districts, twenty-nine works 
controlled by Water Supply and Irrigation Trusts in rural di 

four works similarly controlled in urban districts, or a total of | 
eight, which may properly be classed as Irrigation Trusts, The 
diction of these Trusts extends over a very large tract of oui 
while the area capable of being irrigated is enormous, it is 

that only about 117,500 acres were actually irrigated in 1895. The 
works constructed are in various districts, chiefly on the 0, 
Loddon, Wimmera, and Avoca Rivers. The total amount advanced | 

the State to the various Trusts, at the end of 1896, in order to 

them to construct the necessary works, was £095,020. 

A few years ago a special Act was passed by the Victorian Legit 
Relntisa tan Govameuniie kecadcre ve the firm of Chaffey 
an area of 250,000 acres of niallee scrub, situated at Mildura, in the | 
Swan Hill district, about $40 miles north-west of Melbourne. ‘The land 
was then uninhabited and practically valueless ; but now it has 
inta a colony with about 4,000 inhabitants. The Act ol 
promoters to spend £35,000 on the land within the first five 
but thoy actually expended £275,000 within less’ than four aes 
thus became entitled to the freehold of 50,000 acres, holding the balance 
of the 250,000 acres on lease. In addition to the sum C 
settlers have spent large sums in improving the land. The raisin 
industry is so far the leading one at Mildura, but all kinds of fruit 
to perfection. At the end of 1897, the total area under irrigated 
was 9,200 acres, of which 1,200 acrex were under fodder plants, and 
8,000 acres under orchards and vineyards, It is estimated that the 
total value of fruit, ete., produced for export in 1897, was £61,000, and 
for local use, £4,000. 

In October, 1888, the firm of Chaffey Brothers commenced operations 
in South Australia, at a place called Renmark, situated on the river 
ofurray, close to the boundary of New South Wales, and about 70 miles 
below Mildura, where an area of 250,000 weres has been set apart for 
irrigation purposes, and although Renmark has not progressed so rapidly 
as Mildura, it promises in time to become an important settlement. 
Unfortunately, Chatley Brothers have had to go into liquidation ; but an 
arrangement has been arrived at, under which the settlers, both at 
Renmark and Mildura, are able to continue their operations. | 

Tn New South Wales matters are in a more backward state, The | 
Water Conservation Branch attached to the Department of Works | 





are the only rivers which carry sufficient supplies of water to warrant 
the construction of large irrigation works, ee ee 
that even these rivers require to have their supplies supplemented 
summer with the aid of large storage reservoirs. Colonel Home wn 
sidered that the scheme for a canal from the south side of the Murrum- 
is the most promising, and he recommended that this should be 
up first. ‘The preparation of this project is now in an advanced 


Awresran Wetrs. 
‘The necessity of providing waver for stock in the dry portions of the 


interior of the Australian continent induced the Governments of the 
colonies to devote certain funds to the purpose of sinking for water, 
and oy pee surface such supplies as might be obtained from the 
sources which geologists stated to exist in the tertiary 
arse and the cretaceous beds which extend under an immense 


Tn New South Wales the question of the existence of underground 
water had long been a subject of carnest discussion, but doubts were 
get at rest in 1879 by the discovery on the Kallare Run, at a depth of 
140 feet, of an artesian supply of water, which, when tapped, rose 26 
feet above the surface. The Government then undertook the work of 
searching for water, and since the year 1884 the sinking of artesian 
wells has proceeded in a scientific and systematic manner, under the 
direction of specially-trained officers. Private enterprise, which hnd 
shown the way, has also followed up its first successes. 

Contrmets have already been let by the Government of New South 
Wales for the sinking of eighty-three wells; of these, sixty-five have 
Teen completed, ten are in progress, and the others will bo commenced 
at an early date, Of the completed wells, forty-two are flowing, 
sixteen aub-artesian, yielding pumping supplies, and seven have been 
failures; these wells represent 104,518 feet of boring, while with 
the uncompleted wells the total depth bored has been 126,905 feet. 
From the completed wells. about 28,000,000 gallons of water flow 
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every day to the surface, The deepest bore Bontle sekece is that ab, 
the Dolgelly, on the road from reo to where 
ae been carried to a depth of 4,086 feet; this genie yields a 
roximately 745,200-gallons per diem. The largest flow "7 
{ ’ e colony is from the Euroka Bore, about 12 miles from oe 
on the Coonamble road; the depth of this well is 1,543 feet, 
the estimated flow about 3,000,000 gallons per diem. Another 
portant bore is that at Pera, 8 miles from Bourke,.on the Wanaaring 
road, where at a depth of 1,154 fect a flow of 610,000 gallons per diem 
was struck. At this bore the most extensive syxtem of irrigation by 
artesian water as yet undertaken in the colony is being carried out; 
the land has been surveyed into 20-acre blocks, which are leased under 
the Homestead Settlement provisions of the Crown Lands Act, with ® 
water right equivalent to 35 inches of rain per annum. An area of 57 
acres has been set apart for experimental cultivation by the Govern 
ment, and certain fruits and other products indigenous to the temperate 
and torrid zones are being grown with success, Equally good results 
have been obtained at Native Dog, Barringun, Saueie and Belalie 
bores, on the road from Bourke to Barringun, Lucerne, maize, wheat, 
tobacco, millet, planter’s friend, sugar-cane, date palma, 
bananas, and many other fruits and vegetables of tropical sub- 
tropical character have been found to thrive there exceedingly well. 

On the road from Wanaaring to Milparinka, once a waterless 
track, successful boring operations have been carried on, Seven bid 
have been completed. ‘Three of these give a pumping rupply, a 
four are flowing, yielding an aggregate supply of 3,000,000 
daily. Boring operations are being extended farther to the north-west, 
and the country is now being tested to the north of Tibooburns, ab 
the Warri Creek, almost on the Queensland border. A remarkable 
flow has also been obtained at the Moree bore, amounting to 1,500,000 
gallons daily. This bore has been carried to a depth of 2,792 feet, 
through formations of the same age as the Ipswich coal measures (Trias 
Jura), thus demonstrating the fact that water can be obtained in 
other than the lower cretaceous formation, It is interesting to note 
that at Tineroo bore, on the Milparinka-Wanaaring Road, # similar 
formation is thought to have been met with at 1,703 feet (flow, pred 
gallons) ; thus, if further investigation bears out the surmise, 
covery in this locality will to confirm the opine of the anes 
ment Geolo; that the Triassic may extend the colony and ax 
far as the Leigh Creck conl-beds in South Srateaied underlying the 
eretaceous beds in w so much water has been obtained, 

Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enter- 
pee As far as can be ascertained, there are altogether 110 private 
bores in New South Wales, with an approximate flow of 40,000,000 
gallons daily. Amongst the most important are two wells on 
Holding, with flows of 3,000,000 gallons per diem; and one at 
Springs, alvo with a daily flow of 3,000,000 gallons. 
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A better idea of the value of artesian wells to the community will be 
obtained when it is known that the aggregate daily flow of underground 
water in New South Wales is now approximately 68,000,000 gallons, and 
that, in addition, large supplies can be pumped from sub-artesian wells. 
‘The average depth of the sixty-five wells completed by the Government 
is 1,607 fect 11 inches, with a range from 120 to 4,086 fect, and with 
temperatures varying from 80 to 139 degrees Fahrenheit. The total 
cost of the wells (including actual boring, casing, carriage, and incidental 

) was £187,123 9s., or an average of £2,878 16s, 5d. per bore, 
or £1 15s. $d. per foot, 

The Queensland Hydraulic Engineer reports that, in the middle of the 
year 1897, twenty-one bores had been successfully completed by private 
contractors on Government account; while four others were found to 
give « sub-artesian supply, two were in progress, and eleven had been 
abandoned ; the most copious being that at Charleville, where a daily 

of 3,000,000 gallons was obtained. The deepest bore is that at 

inton, which reaches a depth of 4,010 feet ; and the mean depth of the 
‘twenty-one bores is 1,833 feet, The total daily flow of these bores is given 
as 9,046,330 gallona. In addition to the Government wells, there were 
$23 private bores, giving an artesian supply aggregating 173,209,607 
ns per day. ‘The deepest bore was Darr River Downs No. 4, viz, 

000 fect ; and the mean depth of 312 bores was 1,213 feet. The 
maximum flow of 4,000,000 gallons daily ix obtained at No. I bore, 
Boatman. Sixty-seven bores give a sub-artesian supply; forty-two were 
in progress in the middle of 1897; and thirty-nine have been abandoned. 
At Back Creek and No, 3 Bore, Bingara,«water of so low a temperature 
‘as 70 degrees Fahrenheit was flowing; while at Dagworth, the water had 
‘a temperatare of 196 degrees. The mean temperature of the Government: 
wells was 134 degrees, and of the private wells, 110 degrees. 

At the end of 1897 the Water Conservation Department of South 
Australia hud completed eighty-seven bores, of which, however, only 
thirty-three were successful. These are spread over widely-distant parts 
‘of the territory, successful bores existing at Nullarbor Plains, on the 
boundary of Western Australia; at Ocdnadatta, the present terminus of 
the Northern Railway system; and at Tintinara, in the south-eastern 
extremity of the colony. The bore at Tintinara has proved the fact 
that the marine tertiary area is water-bearing. For purposes of water 
conservation, the colony may be divided into four large areas, which, 
together with the number of bores, are shown below :-— 
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£148,689 in boring operations, or a total of £167,891, ab the 
the year 1897. = 
‘The Government of Western Australia, following the example set by 
those of the eastern colonies, have sunk a number of wells in the direction 
of the Coolgardie gold-field, and of the South Australian and 
has let contracts for others. At the end of 1896, a well at the 
station gave a daily supply of 400,000 gallons; and one at the Midland 
Junction, 266,000 gallons. Of completed private bores, the 
supply, 150,000 gallons daily, was yielded by a well at Guildford. 
deepest completed well, viz., the one at Perth station, reached 800 feet. 
In the province of Victoria the Government have since the year 1886 
executed several experimental borings, but so far the results have not 
been encouraging. Artesian water was, however, struck at Sale, im 
Gippeland, as early as the your 1880, but the bore is not now used. — 
¢ fears so long entertained that the search for w 


water 
might prove unsuccessful have now been dissipated by the results 
already attained, and both private firms and the State are emulating 
each other in extending their operations throughout the arid portions: 
of the continent, meeting generally with the most pronounced success 


Srare Apyances To Farmers. 


‘The oldest system by which advances of money are made to farmers 
is probably that which was established, as early as 170, by the German 
“Landschaften Bank"; and the principle, assuming different forms 
according to the circumstances of the countries into which it was 
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introduced, extended to the other, countries of Europe, 
ol ela be parerptleatiateal dante sorterelace 
of land transfer, and the growing accumulation of large estates, form 
obstacles in the way of its successful application. Since 1849, mainly 
pecorino Raiffeisen, the German ropes ee 
purely co-operative institutions, and in respect 
have been followed by Sweden, the Baltic provinces of Russia, and 
Poland, as well as, to some extent, by Austria-Hungary ; but in most. 
of the European countries the institutions may be cinssed as partly 
State and partly co-operative. In France alone is the system exelusivel 
administered by the State ; and it is the French Credit Foncier 
has been adopted in Australasia wherever the idea of rendering financial 
aid to agriculturists has been carried into effect, namely, in the colonies 
of Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand. 
In erpeeaal Joos “wet a land-credit bank is now before — 
Hiament ; and in New South Wales and Queensland the system 
received some consideration. 

In Victoria, a section of the Savings Banks Act of 1890 empowered 
the Commissioners to entertain applications for loans, and to lend sums 
of money on security by way of mortgage of any lands and heredita- 
ments held in fee-simple free of all prior charges, quit-rents eee 
at such rate of interest ax might, from time to time, be fixed by them. 

‘The conditions were not very liberal, but they endured for a number of 
years. Five per cent. wes the rate of interest charged, and 2 per cent. 
was payable annually in redemption of the principal. Opportunity was 
taken in the Act for the amalgamation of the Savings Banks, assented 
to on the 24th December, 1896, to definitely grant advances to farmers 
under the land-credit system. On the 30th June, 1897, the total amount 
outstanding on loan under the ald conditions was £176,696, representing 
advances to 425 farmers ; and it is stated that all repayments which 
had become due in the three years during which the Act was in force 
prior to that date were made in full, Under the new Act the 
a, of Savings Banks are empowered to assist farmers, 
, OF persons employed in agricultural, 

Bewticultarsl, rarrety or pastoral Lhe by making advances, 
either by instalments or otherwise, upon the security of any agricul- 
“one horticultural, viticultural, or pastoral land held by them, either 
fee simple, or under a lease from the Crown in which the rent 
Rares is taken in part payment of the purchase money of the 
Tand demised by such lease. The ripen have the option of 
auch advances either in cash or in mortgage bonds; and it is 
provided that all advances, together with interest at the rate of 44 per 
eent. per annum, are to be repaid in sixty-three half-yearly instalments, 
‘or such smaller number as may be agreed upon by the Commissioners 
and the borrower. From the commencement of the Act to the 2st 
September, 1897, the Commissioners received 1,440 applications for 
Joans, aggregating a sum of £735,592. Of these, 266 were considered 
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unsuitable; 994, amounting to £505,592, were valued; and tho 
remaining 180 were awniting valuation. Of those valued, 206 Res 
cations, representing £108,732, were rejected ; while 720, applying | 
£348,887, were granted to the amount of £341,498; and 68, aj 

for £47,973, were under offer to the applicants with amounts ced to 
£43,230, ‘The actual advances made during the financial year 1896-7 
amounted to £108,350, viz, £67,090 on freehold, £24,460 on lease 
hold, and £16,800 on freehold and leasehold securities combined. ‘The 
remaining applications which had been approved were awaiting the 
completion of the necessary deeds To enable them to make the 
necessary advances, the Commissioners had sold ‘Treasury bonds of the 
nominal value of £116,100, which realised £116,129. 

The South Australian Parliament, on the 20th December of that year, 
passed the State Advance Act of 1895, providing for the establishment 
of a State Bank for the purpose of making advances to farmers and 
producers, to local authorities, and in aid of industries, on Pin 
security, consisting either of lands held in fee simple or under 
lease ; the funds for this purpose to be raised by the issue of mortgage 
bonds guaranteed by the State. The rate of interest was to be a matter 
of arrangement between the bank and the borrower, the maximum 
being 5 per cent. per annum. To the 3lst March, 1898, the South 
Australian State nk, thus established, had advanced £372,520, and 
received repayments to the amount of £11,718. On that date there 
were arrears of interest to the amount of £94 outstanding ; and £3,824 
interest had accrued and become due on the Ist April. In order to 
enable these advances to be wade, mortgage bonds had been sold to the 
amount of £370,200, of which £11,700 had been repurchased, leaving 
the amount current at £358,500. The advances made during the 
financial year 1896-7 amounted to £231,595; and during the nine 
months ended 31st March, 1898, £110,500. 

In Western Australia the Agricultural Bank Act of 1894 authorised 
the establishment of a bank for the purpose of assisting persons in the 
occupation, cultivation, and improvement of agricultural lands. Under 
the provisions of the Act the manager of the bank is empowered to 
make advances to farmers and other cultivators of the soil on the 
security of their holdings in fee simple, or under special occupation 
lease, or under conditional purchase from the Crown, or under the 
Homestead Furms Act of 1893. The advances are granted either for 
the purpose of making improvements on unimproved holdings, or of 
making additional improvements on holdings already improved, and, 
under the original Act, could not exceed in amount one-half of the fair 
estimated value of the improvements proposed to be made. The maximum 
rate of interest chargeable was fixed at 6 per cent. per annum payable 
half-yearly, and it was provided that the largest sum to be advanced to 
any one person shall be £400. Repayment is made in half-yearly instal- 
ments of one-fiftieth of the principal sum, to commence on the Ist 
January or the Ist July next following the expiration of five years 
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from the date of the advance, until the whole amount is repaid 
with interest. Arrangements can, however, be made for the repay- 
ment of advances at shorter intervals, and in larger instalments. 
For the purposes of the Act, improvements were defined as i 
cultivating, and ringbarking; but by an Amending Act passed in 
1896 the term was extended so as to include fencing, drai 
works, wells of fresh water, reservoirs, buildings, or any other wo: 
enhancing the value of the holding. The same Act raised the largest 
sum which can be advanced to £800, reduced the maximum rate of 
_ interest to 5 per cent., made provision for the acceptance of pastoral 
leases as security, and allowed advances to be made up to three-fourths 
of the estimated value of the proposed improvements, The capital 
allotted to the Agricultural Bank is £100,000 ; and to the 30th June, 
1897, loans to the amount of £52,425 had been approved, of which 
‘sum £22,300 had been advanced to borrowers in progress payments, 
Heaving £30,125 still to be paid. During the financial year 1896-7 
loans to the amount of £34,325 were approved, and instalments to the 
amount of £15,279 paid. It is estimated that, for the sum of £22,300 
advanced by the bank, improvements to the value of £45,793 have 
heen effected, of which £34,670 represents clearing, and £7,262 culti- 
yation; and that for the £30,125 approved but not yet paid, farther 
improvements to the value of £58,393 will be made, of which £34,040 
will represent clearing and £15,959 cultivation ; the balance in both 


‘enses covering ringburking, fencing, drainage works, wells, dams, and 
reservoirs, and farm buildings, It is stated that 485 separate properties 
have been improved by means of advances from the Agricultural 
Bank. 


Tn New Zealand the Government Advances to Settlers Act of 1894 
provided for the establishment of an Advances to Settlers Office, 
empowered to lend money on first mortgages of land occupied for 
farming, dairying, or market-gardening purposes, urban and suburban 
lands used for residential or manufacturing purposes being expressly 
excluded from the scope of the Act. At that time one class als loans 
‘only was contemplated, viz., loans on mortgage security, which were 
Fepayable by seventy-three half-yearly instalments, subjeet, however, 
to redemption at any time ; but by an Amending Act passed in 1896 
authority was given for the granting of fixed loans for any term not 

ing ten years, These loans can only be granted on freehold 
< and are repayable without sinking fund at the end of the period for 
which they are made. The amount advanced on fixed loan is not to 
exceed one-half the estimated value of the security ; while under the in- 
stalment system the Board of Control. has power to grant loans up to 60 
per cent. of the realisable value of freahold securities and up to 50 per 
cent. of the lessee’s interest in leasehold securities, In both cases interest 
is fixed at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and the amount advanced 
cannot be less than £25 nor more than £3,000—the maximum under 
the 1894 Act having been £2,500. Instalment loans are repayable in 364 
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in half-yearl; at the rateof 5 per cent. for interest and 
ie cent. reper pon of the principal sum. To the 31st March, 

898, the Board received 7,433 applications for loans, amounting to 
potty 648, of which 1,341, amounting to £419,433, were declined. 
Excluding cases pending’ ‘on. the date mentioned, 5,837 applications for 
loans, amounting to £2,028,445, were granted, this sum being reduced 
to £1,736,205. Of the applications granted, 698, waste 2 oe amount 
senna oly Bark ion ded seepeae he of Stee peer 

an actual mum! 

to the parce £1,405, osntes be dealt with. ‘The division of these 
grants is shown below. The figures include 134 fixed loans to ithe 
amount of £41,740, advanced on securities valued at £109,404 :— 





Class of Security. gosta 





No. 
3.207 
1,781 

81 


Leasehold 3 
Frechold and Leasehold combined| 


rc 5,139 
i 





‘The amount actually advanced on mortgage to the 3lst Mareh, 1898, 
was £1,357,040; repayments amounting to £99,122 had been made; 
so that the amount outstanding was £1,257,918. At that date there 
were instalments to the amount of £721 overdue; interest receivable 
was overduc to the amount of £3,321; and interest to the amount of 
£15,769 had accrued. The capital of the Office was provided by a3 
per cent. loan for £1,500,000, which realised £1,594, Tos, and re an 
advance of £24,500 from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. During the 
financial year 1897-8, advances to the amount of £320,563 were made 
by the Office, and interest amounting to £45,791 paid ; while repayments 
of £71,187, and interest to the amount of £52,910, were received. 

A Bill was introduced in the Tasmaniau Parliament in June, 1898, 
for the purpose of establishing the system of land credit in that colony. 
‘The Bill provides for tho appointment of Commissioners, whe may come 
to the assistance of persons employed in agricultural, 
viticultural, or pastoral pursuits, by making advances to them, either 
by instalment or otherwise, upon the security of any land held by such 
persons in fee simple as registered proprietors thereof under the pro- 
visions of the Real Property Act. 
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by that grown in any part of the world. Then 
the scttlers began to understand and utilise the natural resources of the 
country ; and as the indomitable spirit of exploration gradually opened 
up the apparently boundless plains of the interior, pastoralists extended 
ir domain, and sheep cattle in increasing numbers spread over 
the face of eastern Australia, Now the expansion of the pastoral 
industry is gradually converting the central and western portions of the 
continent into holdings devoted to the production of the greatest element 

of — roe Australasia. incES 
innings of pastoral enterprise in Australia were very humble. 

The live stock of the community which i mun Phi 


and herds of Australasia have not sprung from these animals 
alone, yet the figures show the small scale on which the business of 
ising was first attempted. No systematic record of the arrival 
stock seems to have been kept in the early days of settlement ; but it 
would appear that during the period between Governor Phillip’s landing 
and the year 1800 there were some slight importations, chicdly of sheep 
from India. In 1800 the stock in Australasia comprised 6,124 sheep, 
1,044 cattle, 203 horses, and 4,017 swine; while at the end of the year 
1896 there were in these colonies no less than 111,083,519 sheep, 
12,702,126 cattle, 1,926,787 horses, and 1,007,025 swine. 
‘The following figures give the number of stock in Australasia at 
dates up to 1851 :— : 





Yer. | shen | Horses. | Swine, 
1792. 4 43 
1800. 4,017 

§,992 
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The increase in the number of each kind of live stock since the 
year 1861 is illustrated in the following table :— 





Year. Sheep. Cattle, Horses. ‘Swine, 





33, 741,706 | 4,030,839 | 450,970 | 302,417 
9,773,584 Feases | Tehsry 

1,249,765 | 908,271 

7, 1,785,885 | 4, 194553 

111,083,519 1,926,787 | 1,007,035 





The average number of sheep, cattle, horses, and swine per head of 
the population of Australasia at the same periods was as follows s= 





Your. 

















Tt will be seen that in 1861 there were 18-8 sheep for every in 
Australasia, and that this number had increased to 31°8 in 1891, Tn 
1896, however, in consequence of the dry seasons, and the demands 
made upon the flocks for the export trade, the average number had 
fallen to 25-7 per inhabitant. During the thirty-five years the a 
number of cattle depastured diminished from 3-2 to 2°9 per head. The 
breeding of horses and swine has about kept pace with the population. 


Seer. 


The suitability for pastoral pursuits of the land discovered in the 
carly days was undoubtedly the means of inducing the infant eolony 
of New South Wales to take its first step on the path of commercial 
progress, and, looking backward, it is not a little surprising to find how 
steadily some of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves 
of the opportunities at their disposal. ‘The importation of valuable 
specimens of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope prior to the 
introduction of steam was at all times attended with great risk, and it 
frequently happened that many of these costly animals died during the 
tedious voyage. These enterprises , however, on the whole successful, 
and thus the flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first slowly, 
increased and multiplied. 

By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000, 
which were held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value 
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as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market 
ofa patos had an to Ee pil Neate Seer 
Macarthur sought to improve ity i 

which means he could see “ Belire him Bertini of 

of establishing important commercial 

i in view, he procured 

from the Cape of Good Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of 

rams and ewes. A happy circumstance favoured his enter- 

prise ; for he had the good fortune to secure Lurene three rams 

d five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been presented 

by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government, These animals, out of 

& total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived in Sydney in 1797, 

and were disposed of to various breeders. With the exception of 

Macarthur, however, those who had secured sheep of the superior breed 

ade no attempt to follow up this advantage, being probably amply 

tisfied with tho larger gains from the sale of an increased number of 

imals, Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present profits, 

ud still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. He atten- 

tively watched the results of crossing his imported rams with the old 

stock, and by systematically selecting the finer ewes which were the 

offspring for further mingling with the sires, he gradually improved the 

and in a few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture which 

with the ready appreciation of English manufacturers. It has been 

sserted that Macarthur was not the first to introduce merino sheep into 

ustralia ; but whether this be so or not, there is no doubt that to him 

due the credit of having been the first to prove that the production of 
line wool could be made a profitable industry in New South Wales. 

Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool had beem 

tonfined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were necessarily 

tarried on in England upon a somewhat limited scale, which was not likely 

improve in face of certain restrictions which the operatives en- 

woured to place upon their employers. These men, in support of 

ir contention that the woollen trade could not be expanded on account. 

the limited supply of raw material, argued that fine wool was obtain 

only in Spain; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur 

trrivéd in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest 

, conclusively proviog the capabilities of Australia asa wool-produc- 

Tn this way he opened up with English manufacturers a 

an trade which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimation, gradu- 

ally increased until it reached its present enormous dimensions. During 

his visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten rams 

and ewes of the noted Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those 

hich in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That 

animals were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from 

the fact they also had formed portion of a present from the King of Spain 

to George III. After his return to New South Wales, Macarthur 

tly continued for many years the process of selection, with such 
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success that in 1858, when his flock was finally dis 


Pesaro 
the stock of the colonies was 
introduction of Spanish 
commenced in the Mudgee district of 
that region had a more favourable effect upon the quality of the fleeces 
fianibatof any other part. ofthe colony, aad. it am thence tiaaiiial 
finest merinos were for along time procured. As was-to be | 
the climate has in some respects changed the character of the 
fleece, The wool has become softer and more elastic, and while it lies 
diminished in density it has increased im length, so: that the: 
the fleece has only slightly altered. ‘Thus, on the whole, the 
the wool has improved under the beneficial influence of the climate, and 
if no further enhancement of its intrinsic value can be reasonably hoped 
So Rerese a leestarenp mesic seiteliores that: Ansley 
sor syste seerser ai high standard of excellence, 
table shows the number of sheep in each colony atthe 
clos of the yenes 1861 andl 1806 also the annual increase per:cent. im 
comparison with that of the. population. Tn Victoria. no live stock 
returns were collected in 1895 and 1896, and the figures for that’ eoleny 
therefore refer to the year 1894:-— 





Nuinber of Sheep. 





23,741,706 | 111,083,519 





© Deeresse. 


ly Tasmania alone has the business of A 
1861; yet the colony is singularly well adapted for sheep raising, , 
ita stud flocks are well known and annually drawn apan. to sprees i 
breed of sheep in the other colonies. In all the other provinces th 
has been a material increase in the number of the: flocks, although, in 
New South Wales only has the advance been proportionately greater 








3°7 


‘than the population. There has been.a very substantial increase in the 
number of sheep depastured in New Zealand, Western Australia, and 
duxing the period of years, 


ictoria, 
agriculture and kindred pursuits afford sufficient explanation of the 
slow rate at which its flocks are increasing, The statement given below 
shows the ion of sheep in-each colony to the total flocks of Aus- 
tralasia, In 1861, out of every 100 sheop, New South Wales depastured 
23-7, while in 1896 its proportion had increased to 43°5, or little short 
of half the total flocks. In the latter year New Zealand came second, 
with 177 cent, closely followed by Queensland with 17-6 per cent. 
ustralia ne the only other ian wee the : ‘ion ae 
to the total number in Ay ia Was er in Li 
Genin Posts = 


Colony. 





Tn order to show the increase or decrease in sheep during the last 
ten years, the following table has been prepared, giving the numbers in 
the various colonies at the end of each year since 1887. It will be 
seen that returns were not collected in some years in Victoria, South 
Australia, and New Zealand, and that the figures for those provinces. 
are therefore incomplete -— 
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Tho. total oumber of sheep slaaghtened in New ‘South W 
Victoria during Beers ee 1896 is shown below. 
the only colonies for which it is possible to give complete 


i 





8,963,008 
6,196,749 


The value of the sheep depastured in Australasia, on the basis o 
average prices ruling in 1897, was £46,665,000, thus distributed 
the various provinces :— 

£ 
18,724,000 
6,590,000 
6,613,000 
3,426,000 


Except in Queensland, cattle-breeding in the Australasian i 
secondary to that of sheep. Indeed, in New South Wales in 1896: 
number of the herds was even less than in 1861, the decrease 4 
to 45,760, equivalent to'0-06 per cent. per aunum, while duri 
period of thicty-five years population increased at the rute of $75 | 
annually. The lowest point was reached in 1885, when the herds only | 
numbered 1,317,315, the result partly of continuous bad seasons, but | 
principally of the more profitable character of sheep-farming, which had 
induced graziers on many runs to substitute sheep for cattle, From that | 
fees there has been a gradual although small improvement, which 

seemed to indicate « disposition on the part of pastoralists in some 
parts of the colony to devote more attention to cattle ; ‘The 
number of cattle in the province in 186] was exceeded, the | 
droughts experienced during the last two seasons have reduced the herds _ | 
to their present proportions, ‘Che progress of Victoria in the breeding | 





CATTLE-BREEDING, 


e has been steady ; but although the total number was nearly 
© times as great in 1893 as it was thirty-five years before, the 
tion occupied by the volony in relation to the other provinces 

ed much the same as in 1861. Queensland has largely increased 

ds, and now possesses 512 per cent. of the total cattle of the whole 
ip. New Zealand and Western Australia show decided improve- 
ty a oe rate of increase in those colonies being nearly equal 
hat of sl 
fe following. table shows the number of cattle in 1861 and 1896, 
i the yearly increase per cent. during the intervening period, as 

rate of growth of the population. The figures for Victoria refer 
894—the last year for which returns were collected :— 





Annual Inereage pe et, 





ur 





Sree 
=s 


8) $aese: 


| 
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167,780 iF 
1,138,572 
12,702,126 








he previous table shows the growth in the number of cattle during 

[period extending from 1861 to 1896. A more detailed comparison 

years is afforded by the next table, showing the number in 

Stony, at the close of each year since 1887, As will be seen, 

ns were not collected in three of the provinces—Victoria, South 
lia, and New Zealand—for several years under review :— 





South, ‘Western, New 
) Australia. | Australia. | 71%) yestand, 





. 
e858 
0,40 
SLAs 


ro 
S308 


1,087,901 
1,133,678 
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‘The number of cattle slaughtered in New South Wales and Victoria 
during each of the five yeurs ended 1896 is shown in the 
table. These are the only colonies for which complete information Te | 
garding the slaughter of live stock is available — 





Year, 








The value of the cattle in Australasia, on the basis of the average 
prices ruling in 1897, was £53,640,000, thns divided amongst the various 
provinces :-— 


£ 
New South Wales 10,296,000 
Victoria 13,479,000 
Queensland. 19,197,000 
South Australi 2,040,000 
Western Australia 1,702,000, 
Tasmania .. 1,252,000 
New Zealand. 4,780,000 


Australasia ...... seteene erreereee £53,646,000 


Honsrs. 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most id 
of horses, and attention has long been directed to this industry. Atan 
early period the stock of colonial-bred horses was enriched ‘by the 
importation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India, and 
to this cause the high name which was acquired by the horses of Australia 
was largely due. ‘The abundance of good pasture everywhere obtainable 
also contributed to this result. The native kangaroo-gnes, especially 
when in seed, is full of saccharine matter, and young stock thrive 
excellently upon it. This abundance of natural provender 
a large incrense in the stock of the settlers, which wouldshave been of 
great advantage had it not been that the general cheapness of horses led 
toa neglect of the canons of breeding. In consequence of the diseorery 
of gold, horses became very high priced. Under ordinary conditions 
this circumstance would have been favourable to breeding, and such was 
actually the case in Victoria. In New South Wales, horse it was far 
otherwise, The best of its stock, including « large proportion of the 





specially adapted to the breeding of saddle-and light- 
harness ‘horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular ‘breeds of 
Australasian horses are anywhere supe 
and swift, and capable of making very long and rapid journeys when fed 
only on the ordinary herbage of the country ; and in times of drought, 
eebrascaicteg touisf andr ‘become scanty, these animals often per- 
form astonishing feats of endurance. eypemecdentat yen, the breed is 
owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and the 
good mares. Where there has been a deterioration in the 
erence es concn lnoslinn ieereeentntenenniter maciageeranen 
and to the effects of drought. 
oo al een amare! prep eceanerperios = natural 
wi BU] ee TO 
Sait ie see mets dosecnr taeaeeureees Pace oi eames 
Voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to the stock 
‘Owing, therefore, to the limited foreign demand, it hax nor 


been found «advantageous 'to breed ‘horses except for local requirements. 
table shows the number of horses in eae colony at the 


507 ‘cent. of all the horses in 

ia, Victoria being pam 183 per cent, In 1896 New 

South Wales still held the | leading position as regards numbers, but its 
‘ion to the whole had fallen to 265 por cent, Queensland and 

er Zealand exhibit relatively the most progress, having increased 
ive proportions from 63 and 6-2 per cent. in 1861 to 23:5 

















* 1904 figures ; returns not collested for 1825 oF 1603, 
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‘The value of horses in the various colonies is estimated as follows — 


£ 
New South Wales 8,881,000 


Tue Frocks ayo Henps oy tun Worn. 


The following table gives the flocks and herds of exch of the 
divisions of the globe. The returns are the latest available, and, with 
the exception of those for Australasia, are based on figures given in the 
report of the Statistician to the American Department of Agriculture — 





Continent, Shoop. Cattle, Horses, ‘Swine, 





Europe .. 187,144,000 | 104,430,000 | 36,483,000 
Asia .. 30,022,000 4,279,000 
Africa .. 1,589,000 6 1,239,000 
America .. 147,535,000 22,203,000 
Australasia® . . 111,101,000 | 12,843,000 | 1,933,000 





Total. 5 521,291,000 | 299,712,000 67,137,000 





* including Pacific Twlands, 


Srock-cann’ Caractty OF AUSTRALASIA. 


None of the colonies is stocked to its full capacity ; indeed, in the 
large territory of Western Australia and in the Northern Territory of 
South Australia the process has only begun. A clear idea of the com- 
parative extent to which each colony is stocked cannot be given unless 
the different kinds of animals are reduced to a common value. 
Assuming, therefore, that one head of large stock is equivalent to ten 
sheep, and expressing cattle and horses in terms of sheep, it will be 
found that the number of acres to a sheep in each colony is as follows :-— 

Colony. ‘No, of seres 
New South Wales . 
Victoria... 
Queensland . 
South Australia .. 
Western Australia 


Tasmania .., 
New Zealand 


Australasia .... 
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‘The most closely-stocked colony is Victoria, with 1-6 acres per sheep, 
‘but this is by no means the limit to the carrying-capacity of that pro- 
vince ; on the contrary, there is still a considerable tract to be brought 
under the sway of the pastoralist. Neither New Zealand nor New South 
Wales, with 2-0 and 2:6 acres per sheep respectively, ean be suid to 
have reached its full earrying-capacity. If the present ave: of New 
South Wales be taken as the possible limit to which Australasia may be 
stocked, then there is room in these colonies for nearly 500 million ae 
or 50 million cattle more than are now depastured. That Australasia 
could carry 1 sheep to 2-6 acres, however, is an improbable supposition ; 
in almost every colony the best land is under occupation, and the 
demands of the farmer must diminish the area at present at the dis 
of the . This will more especially prove true of Victoria, 
Zealand, and Tasmania. On the other hand, by resisting the tetaptation 
to overstock inferior country, and by increasing the natural carrying- 

ity by water conservation and irrigation and by the artificial 
gnitivevion of grasses, the colonies in which agriculture has made most 
will be able to carry stock in even larger numbers than they 
tage hitherto attempted. Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
it may be fairly estimated that under the present system the colonies 
are capable of maintaining, in ordinary seasons, stock equivalent to 
390,000,000 sheep—that is, about 133,000,000 sheep, or their equivalent 
‘in cattle, more than are now depastured. 

The number of stock in Australasia, expressed in terms of sheep, 
the number of acres per sheep, and the number of sheep per head of 
population, at varjous dates since 1861, were as given below :-— 





Cattle, Horses, Acres per 
Sheep. | intermsof | in terms of | ‘Total. per 
| Sheep. | Sheep. Shoop, Population, 





58: 200) 
78,063,4 $f S000, 286, 7 
124,547,937) 118,613,900 17,858,350, 261 “O10,387 
Tittoas, '519| 127,021,260) 19,267,870. Fhe 


oly 40,398,290 Hed 709 ans 8 ai M3 





Vauve or Pastonan Property axp Propverioy. 


‘The total value of pastoral property in Australasin—that is, of 
improvements, plant, and stock—was estimated in 1897 at £237,438,000, 
and of this large sum £72,006,000, or nearly one-third, belonged to 
New South Wales. In that amount the value of stock alone (excluding 
swine) comes to about £114,854,000. No account is taken of the value 
of land devoted to pastoral purposes, for though much purchased land 
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is used for depasturing stock, the larger area comprises preg: b 
the State, so that.n statement which omitted to take into account: 
value of the State lands would be vein ‘The annual return 
pastoral pursuits in 1896-7 was £35,150,000, the share of each colony 
in the total production being as follows :— 


- £18,287,000 
5,693,000 
5,943,000 
2,061,000 

079,000 
603,000 
6,084,000 


oy £86, 150,000 


‘The products of dairy cattle and swine are not included im the fore 
going statement, the figures being given in another place. Tt shouldbe 
understood that the values quoted are those at the place of production, 
The value of the return from each class.of stock may be approximately 
reckoned as follows :— 


+£26,130,000 
6,402,000 
2,618,000 


+ £35,150,000 


As might be supposed, the greater part of the value of stock returns 
is due to wool. Thus, out of the £35,150,000 quoted above, £19,664,000 
is the value of wool, viz:—£19,363,600 for wool exported, and £360,400 
for wool used locally, ‘The wool export of the Australasian colonies 
daring 1896 was 677,367,027 Ib,, weighed in the grease, and hgh oo 
used locally 10,015,546 Ib,, making the total clip 687,382,573 The 
valueof the exports, according to the Customs returns, was £20,627,000— 
that is to say, £1,263,400 more than the figures shown above. The 
excess represents the cost of freight, handling, and brokerage between. 
the sheep-walks and the port of shipment. 

The quantity and value of the wool clip in the grease is given for euch 
colony in the subjoined table for the years 1881 and 1896. ‘The 
value of the clip of the latter year in Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and ‘Tasmania does not compare favourably with that: 
of 1881 ; but all the colonies show an improvement in the quantity of 
the clip, this increase being relatively greatest in Queensland, Western 
Australia, New Zealand, and New South Wales New South Wales 
maintains its high position as a wool producer ; and it cannot be denied | 





VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 


_ that in New Zealand sheep-breeding is a flourishing concern, the flocks 
“having increased by more than one-fourth during the last ten years in 
spite of the heavy demands upon the resources of the provinee for the 
of ateck to meet the requirements of the London market in 





‘Weight of clip in grease. 





1896, 1881. 1906, 





» z£ £ 
157,881,700 | 303,061,122 | 7,187,700 | 8,817,877 
58,832,500 | 71,455,561 | 2,562,900 | 2,180,703 
32,692,600 | 100,732,118 | 1,381,900 | 2,709,056 
46,328,200 48,061,650 1,573,300, 

4,107,000 11,461,340 | 256,700} 240,756 

8,269,700 | 9,182,083 | 498,400 | 288,051 
70,787,000 | 143,498,798 | 2,910,600 | 4,229,788 


«| 878,738,600 | 687,382,573 | 16,821,400 | 19,664,058 
| 














According to returns prey in London, the number of bales of 
Australasian wool imported into Europe and America during the year 
1896 was 1,846,000, which were valued at £12 per bale, giving a total 
‘of £22,152,000. The average price per bale in Sydney during the 
season 1895-7 was £10 5s, In comparing these prices, it must be 
remembered that not only have freight and charges to be added to the 
Australian value, but some allowance must be made for the difference 
‘ni the quality and condition of the wool dealt with in the Australian 
‘markets and in London. Large quantities of the inferior portions of 
the clip intended for sale in the ee market are scoured prior 'to 
shipment, and the London price is therefore raised to an average 

higher than the Sydney or Melbourne price with freight 

and charges added. Similar returns for the year 1897 show ithe 

ged into Europe ‘and America as 1,834,000 bales, valued at 

091,000 decrease of 10s. per bale on the 1896 prices, n fall 

which, although apparently not large, ix still heavy enough, considering 

‘the low range of prices and the diminixhed production consequent upon 
aw destractive drought. 
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‘The Ib. obtained for wool in grease in London at | 
Pe eee easbnCpoaa es dalioe a= 


gugessage 


2 





Taking; the nine years beginning with 1889, the highest 
realised were obtained during the first year, namely, 11d. for Ne 
Wales, 13d. for Victoria, and 114d. for New Zealand ; while the lo 
wices—6d. for New South Wales, 7}d. for Victoria, and Sd. 
ealand—were experienced in 1895. The average prices realised d 
the whole period were Sid. per Ib. for New South Wales ave 
merino, 104d, for good average Victorian merino, and 99d. for a 
New Zealand cross-bred. From these figures it will be evident 
Victorian wool averages about 1jd. per 1b. higher than New 
Wales wool. The figures must be taken with qualification. Much 
the New South Wales wool, the product of the Riverina districts, is 
exported via Melbourne and sold ax Port Phillip wool, and brings: 
price considerably in excess of the average given in the table for the 
colony of which it is the produce, The quantity of wool sold at the local 
sales in the Australasian colonies is increasing. Particulars of the 
sales will be found in the chapter on “Commerce.” 


Tax Faozex-Mrat Trape. 


In view of the large increase in the live stock of Australasia, the 
question of the disposal of the surplus cast has become a matter of 
serious ence. In New South Wales especially, and in the — 
Riverina district in particular, it was found necessary to have recourse — 
to the old method of boiling down, which a fortunate rise in the ee 
of tallow mude it possible to carry on with a margin of profit; but with — 
such prices as have ruled for tallow during the past few years it cannot | 
be said that boiling-down offers any inducement to the ist, 
although in 1896 the production of tallow in the colony reached the 
large quantity of 570,983 ewt. In New Zealand a much better solutio 
of the question of disposal of the surplus cast was found, and a trade in 





EXPORT OF MEATS. 


frozen mutton with the United Kingdom has been established on & 
1 ly payable basis—an example which some of the other colonies 
tre endeavouring to follow, although considerably handicapped by the 
nt of crossbred sheep and the prejudice of the English consumer 
iit diet rosceneal 0 hipping froze: England 
su attempt at shippi n mutton to was 
toade in New Zealand in eee & ates then the trade has attained 
{reat proportions, to the immediate benefit of the Colonial producer ax 
elias the English consumer, ‘The trade initiated by the New Zealand 
Land Company has been extended by the formation of numerous joint 
companies, which now own twenty-one meat-freezing works in the 
islands, having an aggregate capacity for freezing about 4,000,000 
sheep per year. The sheep are generally killed up country, and trans- 
ported by rail to the freezing works. Several fleets of steamers are 
in the trade, and the freight rates charged enable the companies 
to realise satisfactory profits, The growth of the frozen and preserved 
0 industries of New Zealand since 1881 is shown in the followii 
table. The shipments are almost exclusively made to the United 





Frozen or Chilled Ment. Preserved Meat, 





| Mutton | Tota 
Tams land Lam 7 Wee 





“ 
22,801 
47 
72,778 
0,26 


n9,816 
561,019 
688 22 
$96,850 
‘992,010 








SERSEELEQRRRREERE 


1,361,020 























Amongst the continental colonies the export of meat has reached 
be largest dimensions in Queensland, although of course it consists 
hiefly of beef, the trade in mutton only forming one-cighteenth of 
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the whole. So far as they can be given, the figures showing the growih 

of the Queensland frozem ment trude, as well as the exports of preserved 
ment, will be found below :— 


Frozen or Chilled Meat. 





Mutton, | 





2,276,409 
5,689,189 
6,729,721 
2,298,696 
$,306,432_ 
130,653: 
5,272,170 
3,964,419 
15,582) 24,287 | 62,240) 853,021) 
23,799 | 54,052) 75,908 | 2,769,881 
53,698 | 106,307 | 161,345 3,833,317 
51,595 174,791 | 276,113 | 6,035,035 
21,898 226,247 | 377,039 | 8,001,788 
B2187 | 984,084 | 498,652 | 15,565) 526 
| 28,221 | 489,954 | 580,480 | 25,981,400. 
31,874 | 466,557 | 501,498 | 21,583,658) 
31,102 | 580,324) 650,200) 15,699,098) 
} 




















Next to New Zealand, the largest exporter of frozen mutton is New 
South Wales. During the k 

in this colony to expand the trade, and the exporta show a considerable 
increase, although « temporary check was experienced in 1897 in 
consequence of the unfavourable season. But New South Wales has 
laboured under the disadvantage of posesing no crosbred shoep for 


export, and the food qualities of the merino are: searcely appreciated in 
the English market, where New Zealand mutton is favourably known, 


and brings on an average 1}d. per Ib, more than Australian. Large 
tracts of the mother colony, however, are suited to the breeding af lange- 
carcaso sheep, and the pastoralists have become alive to the importance 
of securing a share of the neat trade of the United Kingdom. Attention 





Preserved Ment. 








977,758, 


69,481, 
62,321 


ve 


87,032 
105,922 
164,592 
206,054 
302,825, 
218,202 
147,165 




















‘The total capacity of the boiling<iown works in New South Wales is 
stated at 633,900 head of cattle or 16,965,000 sheep ; of chilling works, 
488,500 head of cattle or 5,422,800 sheep; of freezing works, 76,500 
head of cattle or 3,150,000 sheep; and of meat-preserving works, 

head of cattle or 5,445,000 sheep. 
, other colony in which the ment-export trade has reached 
dimensions of any importance is Victoria, although its exports fall far 
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those of the three colonies already dealt with. A statement of 
ictorian trade from 1881 to 1897 will be found below :— 5 


Frozen or Chilled Ment. 








‘Total 











25,370 
, 31,673 
27 | 28,634 25,827 4,335,511 
62 | 21,416 71 20,248 5,498,315 











‘There are at present depastured in Australasia 111,000,000 and 
1,138,000 are 


12,702,000 cattle, of which 19,700,000 sheep and 

in New Zealand. In this colony the industry of sheep and cattle 

has now reached such a stage that practically the whole of the 
available for market is used up every year either locally or for export, 
and as a consequence the numbers of both kinds of stock are stationary, 
and have been so for some years past. In the continental colonies « 
different state of things prevails. In New South Wales there is a Ia 
surplus of sheep beyond the colony's food requirements; while the enat 
of cattle is below the local demand, and is supplemented by the 

ation of stock from Queensland, the net import for the past three years 
being 126,049 head. The other four colonies have each a deficiency of 
cattle and sheep. 

It isestimated that in an average year 10-25 percent, of all the eattle 
depastured would be of marketable age, could they be made fit for 
slaughtering. Excluding New Zealand, the cattle in Australasia 
number 11,564,000, and at 1 per cent. the annual cast would be 
1,185,310, ‘The present food requirements of the colonies may be seb 
down at 736,000 head, leaving a balance of 449,000 as the surplus 
available, or which might be made available, for export. At the 
time, however, some of the surplus is exported either as chilled or 
preserved meat, and it is estimated that 130,000 head are annually so 
disposed of, leaving about 320,000 head, of age fit for market, it 
is unprofitable to keep beyond their present age. These comprise the 
real “ surplus” difficulty of the colonies, and it is a question for experts 





CAST OP CATTLE AND SHEEP. p22 


to determine how many of the 320,000 could be fattened for export bat 
there seems to be abundant evidence that from 60,000 to 100,000 
‘of cattle could be exported in any ordinary year without trenching 
Local Bae eseeeentts, while if the trade oid aerate without toi 


ruinous prices it be made much larger. The surplus of 
sheep cannot: be less than be So 

‘Looking at the question from all points of view, it cannot be said 
that the frozen-meat trade is without strong elements of hope for the 
future. The great difficulty in the way of an expansion of the trace 
is the serious fall in prices; but there is no reason why better resulta 
should not be obtained if shippers are careful not to export anything 
of unsatisfactory Seow and so tend to enhance bia value of Aus- 
2 peal of the British consumer. Signs are not 
wanting that the feajodicn which exixted agninst frozen mutton in 
the United Kingdom is fast dying out, and the adoption of the 
defrosting process, by which the pe may be placed on the market 
with ee more attractive appearance at an extra cost of 4d. per Ib., 
will hasten its extinction. it is largely prejudice is made clear 


several attempts, more or less. 

suecessful, were made to place live cattle and sheep in the English 

market. A great difficulty which was found to be in the way of 

establishing such a trade was the wildness of the cattle, the mortality 

in some of the shipments being sufficiently bigh to provoke srt 
criticism in En: as to the cruelty to which the cattle were subject 

ee shipped on such a long voyage. Tt is to be feared, howerss, 
these expressions of opinion were prompted, not altogether by the 

of the cattle, but to « large extent by the interests of 

ucer and the American exporter, At the same time, it 

iselear that a permanent and profitable trade cannot be established 

until the cattle have been handled sufficiently to bring them into a 

tractable condition, for the present system of depasturing followed in 

Australia renders the stock too wild to sare a Jong stay on shipboard, 

Probably, however, the great strides made by the Argentine Republic 

in supplying the English market will make i diffcalt for Australian 

to realise a satisfactory margin of profit, the near proximity of 

that country to Great Britain giving it an immense advantage over 

these colonies in the matter of freights. In viow of the vast population 

of the United States, any increase in the export of live cattle from that 

country cannot be anticipated. 


Darny-rarMixe, 


farming has of late years made fair progress in Australasia, 
in the colonies of New South Wi: Victoria, and New 
= introduction of the factory system at convenient centres 











‘The estimated value of the milk and its products, butter ani 
and of the return obtained from swine, together with the total 
dairy produce for each colony in 1896, will be found below :— 





‘Value of Milky) 
Colony. ter, 





Butter, 
aot Gre. | 
£ 


New South Wales .. | 1,852,700 
Victori 2,162,000 
569,500 


220,000 
1,474,300 


[exes 


The production of butter and cheese in each colony during 1896 
estimated to have béen as follows :-— 








Colony. 





Now South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland . 
South Australi 
Western Austral 


‘Tasmania ..... 
New Zealand . 


Australasia ........... 
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The colonies having a surplus of butter and cheese available for 
exportation during 1896 are shown in the following table :— 


Colony. | Batter. ‘Chcese, 





nh 
‘New South Wales 592,962 
Victoria . 22,164,418 
South Australia 337,745 bivsindaeiae 
New Zealand 7,919,312 7,986,045, 


‘Total....... .| 31,014,487 8,353,241 





New South Wales was formerly both an importer and an exporter 
of butter, for only during the spring and early summer months was 
the production larger than the local requirements, while during the 
remainder of the year butter had to be imported to meet the local 
demand. Now the colony has become an exporter of butter to the 
United Kingdom on a fair scale ; but a large quantity of New Zealand 
butter is still sent to the New South Wales markets on account of 
the more satisfactory price renlised there. There is also an importation 
from South Australia and Victoria for the supply of the districts 
adjacent to those colonies. During 1895, owing to diminished produc- 
tion, due to scarcity of food for the cattle on account of the drought, 
the imports of New South Wales exceeded the exports by 51,611 Jb. ; 
but in 1896 the exports again exceeded the imports by 592,962 Ib, and 
in 1897 by 3,771,474 lb. 

The colonies which, on the other hand, were obliged to import butter 
and cheese during 1896 are shown below :— 





Colony. Butter. 


Te. 
‘New South Wales Sasceaetiy 
Queensland .. 989,738 
South Australia mooted 
‘Western Australia... 3,190,509 
in. 101,066 





Total 4,281,313 





From the foregoing figures it will be seen that those colonics which 
epee 8 Bares of butter and cheese have, after providing for the 
ieney of the other provinces, a balance available for exportation to 
outside countries, this balance in 1896 amounting to 26,733,124 lb, of 
butter and 6,402,600 1b, of cheese. An export trde in batter and 
cheese has long been maintained by New Zealand, while in recent years 
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Victorian, New South Wales, and South Australian butters have been 
sent to the London market, and their very favourable reception there 

has given a fresh stimulus to the dairying industry in those colonies, 
The Fapidity with which this trade is growing may be gauged from the 
following table, which shows the quantit; y of butter exported to the 
United Kingdom during the nine years ended 1897 :-— 











latest advices it would appear that the price obt 
Australian butter,in London was higher than the rates ru 


local market ; and as there can hardly be a limit placed 

of Australasia to produce butter and cheese, it is 

high prices will have the effect of greatly stimulating the 
throughout all these colonies In connection with this 

be mentioned that the value of the butter, cheese, and 

into the United Kingdom during 1897 was £15,916,917, £5,! 
and £4,356,807 respectively. The supply is chiefly drawn 
Continent of Europe and from America, and of the total amounts 
mentioned, the only imports from Australasia wore butter to the value 
of £1,303,515, ene diese to the value of £161,776, 

It may not be out of place to remark that in one or two of the 
colonies the export of butter has helped to maintain prices in the local 
markets, and tended to restrict home consumption. Tf a season of 
great prosperity visits Australia there will be a very large inerense in 
the local demand, with » consequent limitation in the supply available 
for export, so that it may be concluded that under any cireumstances the 
prospects of the industry. are encouraging, 

The breeding of swine is usually carried on in conjunction with dairy 
farming. Below will be found a return of the number of paced in 
each colony in 1861 and in 1896, together with the i 
by each province in comparison with the total stock. Tt will bape er 
that the actual number owned by the various colonies has in all cases 
increased, with the single exception of South Australis, though the 
relative proportions have altere ol considerably, New South Wales, for 


ae 
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ee eee ten since awine in 1861, whilst in 
1896 ite Mistnein whos poset receded to 21°3 per eent.; on the other hand 


12 h 
perc of ttl ue Ics a teerng Fret Kew 


land increased ita stock from nearly 12 
cent, of the whole, while the ieee ty Seth Rate 
decreased from 19-1 to 6-1 per cent. :— 


* lumber of Bwine nn Rese 
881. | 1896, | asi, 

40-3 
43,480 


214,581 
*337,588 





97,434 
614 
31154 
55,901 
209,853 


°° 1806 figures ; returns not collected for 1805 or 180, 


‘The products of the swine—bacon, ham, lard, and salt —are 
now exported by all the colonies with the exception of New South 
Wales and Western Australia, as is shown by the following table, 
which relates to the year 1896 :— 











°15,981 112 





* xoems of Imports, 


Tn the case of Victoria und New Zealand small quantities of fresh 
and frozen pork are included with salt pork. There seems to be con- 
siderable scope for an extension of this particular branch of farming in 
some of the colonics, 
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Pourrry axp Mixon Inpustaies. 


An estimate is given below of the value of the juction of poultry 
and eggs, together with that arising from hers ae in each colony 
desing th the year 1896 :— 





Colony. Poultry and Kegs | Honey and Heeewax, 





£ 
New South Wales | 752,700 
Victoria 707,100 
Queensland | 279,800 
South Australia “| 215,300 
Western Australia j 7! 


£ 
16,100 


71,800 
98,100 
423,900 
2,548,700 





‘The most remarkable feature is the trade in eggs between South 
Australia as supplier and New South Wales, Victoria, and Western 
Australia as buyers, ‘The returns for 1896 show that during that year 
South Australia exported eggs to the value of £40,353, viz, £1,461 to 
Victoria, £9,972 to New South Wales, and £28,920 to Western Aus- 
tralia, The bulk of the trade with New South Wales is transacted with 
the Barrier district, which is commercially a dependency of South 
Australia, 


PastoraL ayp Darry Propucrioy. 


The total value of pastoral and dairy production during the year 
1896, in each colony and in the whole of Australasia, together with the 
value per inhabitant, is shown in the following table :— 


Colony. 


& 
pe 


New South Wales ... 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia... 
‘Tasmania .. 

New Zealand 


Beaskawe 
Seskaawer 
eee mares 


45,983,000 
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From the following table, which gives similar information for the years 
4871, 1881, and 1851, it will be seen that while the total 


nearly twofold since 1871 the value has 
Aangely decreased. In point of total value of luction New South 
satisfactory progress ; while in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania 
‘the pastoral industry has advanced much more slowly : 





apepepercen ann the valne gba pronase Sabri aegis and 

dairying industry shows a since , not only ‘tively to popu 

Tation, but absolutely to the extent of £2,426,050. Tuking the 

‘incipal articles of produce together, there has not been a 

Heeling in the quantities produced, although the dry season was res- 

ible for a decline in the export of wool in 1896, and the cast of 

was less ; indeed, the few years which have elapsed since 1891 

have seen great developments in the export trade in fresh meat and 

batter, and the shrinkage in the total value of the trade must be set 
down, in an ordinary season, entirely to the fall in prices :— 
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‘cast” is meant the number of animals of the proper 
f . ‘The movement in prices will be seen from 
ulation, which is based chiefly on an analysis of the 


strade. The prices of 1896 are represented by 1,000:— 





Price Levels of— 








) 

| Wool. | Butter, = » | ‘Tallow. | ‘ides. 
1891 1,034 1,061 930 1,l44 1,311 
1892 1,015 1,069 964 1,167 1,19 
1803 900 989 794 | 1,293 
1894 a2 819 610 | 1,201 916 
1895 935 vine 600 | Lut 1,190 
1806 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000: 4,000 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


ae obtain a fair approximation of the number of persons engaged in 

the various walks of life in Australasia was impossible before 
the census of 1891 was taken, for although at the Census enumerations 
of 1881 and previous years the occupations of the people were made a 
feature of the inquiry, the classification, which followed closely that 
originally devised by the Inte Dr. Farr, was unsatisfactory, as it com- 
pletely failed to distinguish between producers and distributors. To 
avoid a repetition of this defect the Census Conference, held at Hobart 
in March, 1890, abandoned the English system and adopted a scheme 
of classification more in accordance with sound principles. Under this 
classification the population is divided into two great seetions—bread- 
winners and dependents ; and the breadwinners are arranged in their 
natural classes of producers and distributors, with their various orders 
and sub-orders. The classes may be shortly defined ax follow :— 


Section A.—Breadwinners. 

Class 1. Professional. 

Class 2, Domestic. 

Class 3. Commercial. 

Class 4. Industrial. 

Class 5. Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other primary Producers. 
Clase 6. Indefinite. 

Section B,—Dvpendents: Non-Breadwinners, 

Class 7, Dependents, 

A description of the various clases and orders, together with the 
number of males and females, exclusive of aborigines, belonging to each 
order, is given in the following pages. It is impossible, however, in « 
work such as this to enter minutely into details, and anyone who may 


desire to pursue the subject further is referred to the Census Reports 
of the various colonies. 
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BreEADWINNERS AND DePENDENTS. 


Of the total population of Australasia at the Census of 1891, the | 
occupations of 2,023,999 males and 1,758,967 females were 
These persons were thus divided into breadwinners and dependents;— 
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If a comparison of the proportion of breadwinners be made with the 
proportion of males of supporting ages given in the table on page 43 of 
this volume, it will be seen that Western Australia, with the highest 
proportion of supporting males, viz, 67°60 per cent., naturally supplied 
the highest proportion of breadwinners, the leading position occupied 
by this colony being sufficiently accounted for by the pioneer stage of 
its existence ; Queensland came second, with 65-22 per cent. of males of 
supporting ages, and 65°84 per cent. of breadwinners ; Victoria third, 
with 62°68 per cent., and 65-42 per cent. respectively ; and New South 
Wales fourth, with 61-41 per cent. of males of supporting ages, and 
63:13 per cent. of breadwinners. Tasmania, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, with the lowest proportions of supporting ages, had also the 
lowest proportions of breadwinners ; and the positions of these colonies 
may be largely attributed to the exodus from their shores of able-bodied 
men in search of employment. 

Tn all the colonies the male breadwinners were in excess of the males 
of supporting ages. ‘This fact was, of course, due to the employment of 
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under 15, and the continued activity of men over 65 years of age. 
moe was greatest in Tasmania, where the largest proportion of 
males of the ald ages was to be found. Queensland, where the excess 
was smallest, viz, to the extent of only 0°62 per cent, had the lowest 
proportion of males of the old ages, and, except Western Australia, the 
lowest proportion of children of dependent ages. 


DepENDENTS, 


The dependents are all contained in class 7, and are thus grouped :-— 
(1) Persons performing domestic duties ; (2) scholars and students ; (3) 
itives not stated to be performing domestic duties; (4) persons 
supported by the State and by voluntary contributions ; and (5) the 
criminal class. ‘The first three groups are comprised in order 23, and 
the last two in order 24. The following table shows the number of 
males and females classified under each of these headings in the different 
colonies. Tt has to be stated in connection with the figures relating to 
female dependents, that in the Victorian and South Australian returns 
rsons performing domestic duties were originally classified with 
relatives not stated to be performing domestic duties, and the figures 


for these colonies have been adjusted to correspond with the returns 
of the other provinces :— 
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BReapwisnens. 


The breadwinners are included in classes 1 to 6, comprising orders 
to 22. First among these classes in numerical strength stand the 


Primary Propucers. 

These are included in class 5, which embraces all persons mainly 
engaged in the cultivation or acquisition of food products, or in obtaining 
other raw materials from natural sources. Order 21 is the only one 
covered by this class, and is defined as containing persons directly 
engaged in the cultivation of land or in the rearing or breeding af 
animals, or in obtaining raw products from natural sourees The order 
is divided into six sub-orders as follow :—(1) Agricultural pursuits ; (2) 
pastoral pursuits ; (3) fisheries, the capture, preservation, or destruction 
of wild animals, or the acquisition of products yielded by wild animals 5 
(4) forestry, or the acquisition of raw products yielded by natural 
vegetation ; (5) the conservancy of water in all its forms, and water 
supply from natural sources ; and (6) mines, quarries, or the acquisition 
of natural mineral products, 

‘The conditions of production in the Australasian colonies are such 
that it is difficult to draw a marked line of separation between the 
followers of the various pursuits, A man may be set down as engaged 
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Tue Ixpusrerc Crass. 


‘The Industrial Class (Class 4), which stands next in numerical strength 
to the class of primary producers, embraces ull persons not otherwise 
classed, who are principally engaged in various works of utility or in 
specialities connected with the manufacture, construction, modification, 
or alteration of materials so as to render them more available for the 
various uses of man; but excludes, as far as possible, all who are 
mainly or solely engaged in commercial interchange. Persons who 
are both primary prodacers and manufacturers are not included in this 
class, but are grouped in class 5. The industrial class is divided into 
seven orders—Nox. 14 to 20. 

Order 14 comprises persons engaged in convection with the manufac 
ture of, or in other processes relating to, art and mechanic productions in 
which materials of various kinds are employed in combination. These 
include books and publications ; musical instruments ; prints, pictures, 
and art materials; ornaments, minor art products, and small wanes; 
equipment for sports nnd games; designs, medals, type, and dies; 
watches, clocks, and scientific instruments ; surgical instruments and 
appliances ; arms and explosives; machines, tools, and implements; 
carriages and vehicles; harness, saddlery, leather, leatherware ; sh 
boats, and their equipment; furniture, and chemicals and by-products. 

Order 15 includes persons engaged in connection with the manufacture 
of, or in repairing, cleansing, or in other processes relating to textile 
fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials, 

Order 16 is composed of persons engaged in connection with the 
manufacture of, or in other processes relating to food, drink, narcotics, 
and stimulants, 

Order 17 comprises persons, not otherwise classed, engaged in manu- 
factures or other processes connected with animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, In this order are included paper manufacturers, workers in 
vegetable produce for fodder, and those working in wood and animal 
matters not elsewhere classified, 

Tn order 18 are grouped persons engaged in the alteration, modifica- 
tion, or manufacture of, or in other processes relating to metals or mineral 
matters, It includes persons engaged in the conversion of coal and other 
substances to purposes of heat, light, or forms of energy, not otherwise 
classed ; in manufactures and processes related to stone, clay, earthen- 
ware, glass, and minerals, not otherwise classed ; in precious metals and 
precious stones ; and in other metals. 

It will be seen, therefore, that orders 14 to 18 comprise all those who 
may properly be classed as finding employment in the manufacturi 
industries of the colonies. The classification includes persons em 
in factories us well as those who work at their own homes, the latter 
being especially numerous in order 15, in which there is a great pre- 
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ponderance of female workers. A summary of these first five orders of 


the industrial class is given below :— 
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‘The remaining two orders of tho industrial class contain together 
nearly as many persons as the five orders already mentioned. Order 19 
includes persons engaged in the construction or repair of buildings, roads, 
railways, canals, docks, earthworks, etc.; in the disposal of silt, dead 


matter, or refuse ; or in FoR the nature of 


which is undefined. 


Order 20 comprises industrial workers imperfectly defined, amongst 
whom are included the large body of general labourers not identified with 


any particular industry. 
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‘The following table shows the whole of class 4, divided into mame 
facturing, building, and imperfectly defined trades :— 
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Tur Commercian Crass. 


The Commercial Class (class 3) embraces all persons directly con- 
nected with the hire, sale, transfer, distribution, storage, and 
of property and materials, and with the transport of ns and 
or who are engaged in effe ie communication. It is divided imto 
four sub-classes ax follow islets and bees “0) trade; (ce) 


4, described as including persons who perform offices in connection with 
the exchange, valuation, insurance, lease, loan or custody of money, 
houses, land, or property rights. 

Sub-clas B, tmde, conta orders 5 to 11 inclusive, Onder 5 
comprises persons dealing in art and mechanic productions in which 
materials of various kinds ary ‘employed in combination, In this order 

publications, and advertisements; 
musical instruments ; prints, pictures, and art materials; ornaments, 
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art products, and small wares; ipment for and ; 2 

sceidi t oop cil dl, woesliney esol a scientific - 

} sumgical. instruments and appliances; arms and explosives ; 

ines, tools, and implements ; carriages and vehicles ; harness, 

saddlery, and leatherware ; ships, boats, and marine stores; building 

materials and louze fittings (not elaewhere classed); furniture, chemicals 
and! by-products, and paper and paper-makers’ materials. 

Order @ contains'the persons engaged in the sale, hire; or exchange: 
of textile fabrics and dress, and of fibrous materials, 

Person engaged? in dealing in animal and’ vegetable food, drinks, 
narcotics, and. stimulants are included in order 7, 

Order S embraces all persons dealing in living animals; manures and: 
animal waste products; leather, raw materials, and manufactures ; 
other animal matters); seeds, plants, flowers, vegetable products for 
fodder and gardening purposes ; and other vegetable matter not included 
elsewhere, 

Order 9 contains persons dealing in minerals, etc., mainly used for 
fuel! and light, 

Order’ 10 includes persons dealing in stone, clay, eartlienware, glass, 
and minerals not otherwise classed ; gold, silver, and precious stones, 
and metals other than gold and silver: 

comprises general dealers (undefined), speculators ow 
other mercantile persons undefined. 

‘The number of persons enumerated in each of the colonies in. tlie 
seven onlers belonging to sub-class B is shown in the table given 
below. The rather numerous class of people who are manufacturers and 
dealers at the same time are classed amongst manufacturers in class 
4, and those who are both primary producers and dealers are grouped 

it tlie primary producers in class 5. Persons who are engaged 
botli in dealing and in transportation are classed in sub-class storage of 
the commercial class :— 
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Sub-class C comprises only order 12, embracing all persons engaged 
in storage. 

Sub-class D contains order 13, ¢ mprising persons engaged in the 
transport of passengers or goods, or in effecting communication. This 
onler includes all persons engaged on railways (not in railway eon- 
struction) or tramways ; on roads; on seas, rivers, and canals ; in the 
postal service; in the telegraph “and telephone service; and in the 
delivery of documents, parcels, and messages, 
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‘The following table shows the number of persons comprised in each of 
the four sub-elasses of the commercial class :— 
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‘The Indefinite Class (Class 6) is the next class of breadwinners to be 
considered. Tt only comprises one order, No, 22, defined as persons 
whose occupations are undefined or unknown, embracing those who 
derive incomes from sources which cannot be directly related to any 
other class, The number of persons coming within this class is shown 
in the following table : 
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Tar Domestic Coass. 


The Domestic Class: (Class 2) embraces all persons: engaged im the 
supply of board and lodging, and in rendering personal services. for 
which remuneration is usually paid. It contains one order, No. 3, in 
the consecutive series of orders, and is divided into two sub-orders as 
follaw :—(1)Bourd and lodging and (2) attendance, 

As the subjoined table shows, males and femalea were-fairly equalin 
number-in.the first.of these sub-orders, while in the second the females 
outnumbered the males in the proportion of nearly four to one :-— 
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As the definition of class 2 points out, it includes only those persons 
performing domestic duties who are usually in receipt of money 
the much larger number of persons performing domestic duties dutien vith 
receiving money wages are enumerated among the dependents, prinojpally 
under the first. “heading—persons performing domestic daties. IE these 
had been included in class 2, the total, instead of being 184,952, would 
have reached no. less than 899, i 


Tue Proressionan Chass. 


The Professional Class (Class 1) embraces all persons engaged in the 
government and defence of the country who are not otherwise classed. 
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and those employed in satisfying the intelectual, moral,and-seeiai wants 
of its inhabitants. This class is divided:into two orders: as follow :— 
‘Order 1, which comprises persons en} in government (general 
and Tocal),’ defence, law, and protection. Persons in the employment 
of the Stato are distributed, as far as possible, according to their special 
ment, and are, therefore, not alltincluded in this-order, 

“2,.;which contains the persons ministering vo religion, charity 
{exclusive of hospitals), health, literature, science, civil and mechanical 
engineering, architecture and surveying, education, fine arts, music, and- 
Amusements. 

The following table gives the total number of persons in the two 
orders of the professional class :— 
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Grapes or Workers. 


A. distribution ofthe population into 'the characteristic divisions, such 
asemployers, workers on their own account, relatives assisting, wage 
garners, and nnetmployed, would be extremely interesting, ‘Unfortunately 
it is mot possible to make such « distribution with accuracy. The 
dlistinction between employers and employed is not made in ‘the 
‘Queensland eonsus, and the other grades are imperfectly tabulated in 
all the colonies except New South Wales and Tasmania; but from the 
tmaterisls to hand the-aummary given below has been compiled. thas 
to Lepointed. out that relatives assisting und the unemployed areineluded 
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under “other workers,” and that the rather numerous class to whom the 
definitions of employers, working on their own account, and other 
workers are not properly applicable, are not included in the figures 
presented :— 
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As would naturally be expected, the males greatly preponderate in all 
tho classes of bread-winners, except the domestic class, in which, owing 
to the great number of females engaged in attendance, there is a pre- 
ponderance of females for the whole class. The only other case in which 
this takes place is in class 4, in the sub-order comprisii ns engaged 
in the manufacture of dress, but the prope which this eubenier 
bears to the whole class ix not high enough to affect the figares relati 
to the claxx In the sub-order of class 6 which comprises persons 
independent means, females also outnumber males in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Tasmania. 

In the following table are given the totals of the seven classes of 
occupations in each colony. A distinction is made between bread- 
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winners and dependents, and the figures also disclose the number of 
persons who did not state their occupations at the census :— 





New 


5 ueens- | South | Western Now 
Sex. | South | Victoria. | Speen) , Soutls. | Wester (Tasmania) 7 Ay 





Ctass 1.—PROFESMIONAL. 





4,008 
2.000 
‘F306 





Chass 2.—Dommrie, 





sess} 3,068 
anes} 11170 
90 | 14 Ke 


Cuans 8, —Conmnmnciat. 





ma | 24298) 4,708 
2179 "321 
i200 | ae209 | 5,087 








Cunne 4, 





42,015, 
5,168 
CATS 





CLASS 5.—PRIMARY PROLLCRRS. 





134,008 | 114,005 
Bus | 10.802 
(03) | 128,067 








4,788 | 5,006 740 
50a | 13,861 196, x 
10,423 | 18,367 935) 1,878 








TOTAL OF CtAnses 1 TO 6.—BRRADwrnnRA 


awe.ais | asrese | raqon | roa.sse | 21.404 
rernales 9,002 | 114,270 sion | 2ams| Nose 
Persons...!) 471.537 | 601,964 | 178,202 520 








Coane 





204,022 | 76,068 
420,000 | 17,034 
650,982 | 21350088 



































10,309 el mar 
Ore 





Maxuracrontns. 


‘The progress of the manufacturing wry in Australasia hasbeen 
slow and fitful, even in the most advanced colonies ; and although the 
tabular statement given below shows an increase of 37) _ pee 
1885, about one-sixth of this number has been added by. 
tabulation of the statistics in Victoria and New ee ‘alee 
population of the continent is not sufficient to maintain industries 
on anything like an extensive seale, and even the Australasian field, 
such ns it is, has (been still further limited by the PRO 
tariffs. aking the average consumption of manufactured goods jin 
Australasia for the past five years, it would ages that, ae 
the fortuitous demand created by undue governmental 
whole of the requirements of the country could have been met by a 
labour of 266,000 adult males working in.reasonably equipped factories 
with fairly adequate machinery. When, therefore, allowance is anade 

is that would, under any circumstances, require to be imported, 
it twill be seen that there ix not any very lange Told for the extension of 
manufacturing operations unless in conjunction with an export trade, 

‘The greater portion of the manufactories of Australasia may /be classi- 
fied as domestic industries—that iis to say, industries cxalareally aga 
from the circumstances of the population, or connected with thetreat- 
ment of perishable products; but there are nevertheless a fair number 
of industries of a more complex character which have been firmly estab: 

. A-statement of the number of establishments and of the bands 
employed in Australasin is. given below for the years E885, 1890, aud 
1896. In some of the colonies the manufacturing statistics are imeom- 
plete, and it has therefore been necessary to estimate the figures in 
several cases :— 

Year, ‘Establishments, 
1835 . . 1068 . 
1890 .. . HST. 
1306 . 107s. 
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Maxuracrontes or Vierorna. 


“Victoria was the colony which first displayed activity in the manu- 
industries. In"1885 there were employed in ‘factories, properly 
so called, 49,297 hands, and in 1889 there were 57,432 hands ; but 
the nuniber fell away to 39,475 in 1893. Since that year there has 
‘been an increase, shown in the following table as 10,975, but in reality 
not quite so great, 1,602 hands being added in 1896 in consequence 
of an extension in the scope of the returns, Of the 50,448 workers 
employed in the Jatter year, 3,350 may be said to have found betel ng 
tion in connection with domestic ‘industries ‘treating 
produce for immediate use ; 18/125 in other industries Beeb saree) upon 
the natural resourees of the country, and 28,973 in industries the 
production from which comes into.competifion with imported goods :— 


‘The loss of em arrest from 1889 to 1893 affected 17,959 hands, viz., 


16,695 males an! 264 females. The displacement of ‘labour occurred 
in all industries ; but those most largely nflected were as follow :— 


Brickworks and potteries 
Conch and wagon bung 
Fumiture 


Saddlery and harness manufactories 


Compared with the other colonies, the proportion of factory hands 
who arewowen is largest in Victoria;; thus, out of 57,432 hands in 
‘1889 there were 8,327, or 14:50 per »» females; while in 1896, of 
50,448 hands, 12,669, or 25°11 per, cent., were females. 


Maxvractonis or New Sourn Wares. 


The manufacturing industries of New South Wales do not cover 50 
wide n field as those of Victoria, although at the present «time they 





afford employment to almost as many persons. 
_ number of factory hands in the two colonics is not, 

due to progress made by New South Wales as to the 

number of factory hands in Victoria. In New South Wal 

1891 showed a total of 46,135 hands, viz, 41,552 males 

females ; but these figures had declined in 1893 to 36,412 m 

2,506 females, or a total of 38,918. However, that was the: 
int reached in the manufacturing returns of the colony, for 

worth there was an improvement every year until 1896, when, | 

be scen from the appended statement, the hands numbered 

But in that year, it must be explained, a change was made 

scope of the returns, and this accounted for an addition of 4, 

the total number of workers, The actual increase in the course o 

three years was, therefore, about 6,300 hands :— 


3,419 
‘3,541 


‘Of the 49,840 workers employed in 1896, it may be said that on 
19,391 found employment in connection with industries the 
from which come into competition with ii 
engaged in domestic industries treating of perishabl ; 
for immediate use, and 26,547 in other industries called into existence — 
by the natural resources of the colony. 


Manvracrories or Orugr CoLoNtes. 


Tn Queensland systematic statistics relating to manufactories have — 
aly been taken since 1802. ‘The figures for the last five years are ns | 
low :— 

Year, 

1892 

1303 

1804 

1895 

1806 
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In Tasmania statistics have been compiled since 1886, but, as might 
be expected, at present manufactories are on 2 very small scale in that 
eolony >— 

“Lie Ralaboante. Hands employed, 


Preiss 
SPER SRS2= 


g 
3 


Tn New Zealand information regarding the manufacturing industry 
is obtained at the quinquennial census. In 1886 there were 1,946 
establishments, employing 22,095 persons; in 1891 the establishments 
numbered 2,254, and the hands 25,633 ; and in 1896 there were 2,459 
establishments, employing 27,389 persona ‘The South Australian 
figures refer to the year ended March, 1897, when there were 13,090 
hands employed in 812 establishments. Western Australia makes an 
enumeration of the number of factories, but not of the hands employed. 
Tn 1885 there were 140 establishments; in 1890, 175; and in 1896, 
868 establishments, An estimate which appears to be reliable gives 
the number of hands employed as 2,500, 


Prant anv Propuction or MaNnvracrorirs. 


The following figures regarding plant, etc, in New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania, refer to the 
calendar year 1896; in South Australia, to the year ended March, 1897; 
while all the figures given for New Zealand are those obtained under 
the Census Act of 1896. 

‘The horse-power employed in manufactories is known in the case of all 
thie colonies except Western Australia and Tasmania, and is as follows :— 
New South Wales...... hss 4 33,253 
Victoria " sievan 

Queenstand. 
Sonth Australia. 
New Zealand 
‘The value of the plant employed 
Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand, and is given as follow: 
New South Wales ....... 
Victoria ...... 
Queensland Biaies 
New Zealand. z arian £2,988, 955 

With regard to Tasmania, the value of land, buildings, and plant is 
stated to be £328,949. Assuming 40 per cent. of this amount to 
represent the plant alone, the value would be -— 

‘Tosmania............ 2 a £131,540 
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‘The value of the plant in tho remaining two: 
estimated as followe:— 


South Australia. 
‘Western Australia. 


‘The gross value of articles prod: 
ees tere hall aks cece eran eee 
Western Australia, and is given in the appended 
South Wales and Victoria the figures were obtained at 
1891, and ‘for New Zealand at the Census of 1596, Shite ate 
two colotiies they -refer to the calendar year 1895 ;— 


we te used was £7,382,070 ; =) 
sala making a total sum.of £ ut 
of production at £4,035,953. In toe bane 
esarsaled used is given as £3,285,247, and of wages paid 
while the value of fuel may be estimated at £350,000, 
sum of £5,542,749, so that the net value of production wo 
to £4,006,611, ‘Similar figures for the remaining 
available, 
Vanvr or Propvorton, 
ork lars regarding the value of primary production 
ven in yaiion chapters: combining the results 
with nike value of manufactures, the total value of 


production 
the year 1896-7 was £114,460,000, of which amount preeerrie > 
colony and the value per inhabitant were as follow — 


hina: Nalue of Satine 





£ 
‘New Sonth Wales 33,751,000 
Victoria . 30, 000 


3 
keemee 


7,602,000 
3,018,000 
342,000 
21,855,000 


$2 


rr 


&) geaebear 
S| S-eochn® 








po epermesat hd la or £20) 03 Id. per inhabitant, is 
v industries ; £28,821,000, or £6. 14s. 8d. per 


productive ini iene 
‘The distribution of the production of the-colonies under the various 
bannchen of primary and:otlier produative industries: wns as follaws— 
mn a |e 


tarmiing, 0. 





atom | 500000 
5,003,000 | 387,000: 
5,245,000 280,000 
2,061,000 740,000 

679,000 205,000 107 175,000 

(05,000 305,000 r( 189,000 
6,998,000 2,152,000 | 344 9775,000 





.| 22,773000| 35,150;080 | 10,583,000 | 13, | 8,084,000 





* Kauri gum production included 


Corresponding figures; showing approximately the total value of 
production at previous periods, are given in the following table:— 





Colony. ttt. 1881, 1891. 





Now South Wales... 15,879,000 25,160,000 30,739,700 
Victoria ... | 19,260,000 22,750,000. 20,319,610 
Queonslanil ; 3,995,000 | 10,200,000 | 14,273,660 
| 5,228,000 | 407,000. | 9,029,675. 

707,000 943,000 1,806,340 
2,131,000 3,588,000 3,920,940 
9,739,000 | 16,490,000 | 21,518,915 
(to 56,439,000 





Australisia~ 





(pee haa 











Compared with: the older ies of the world, the amounts stated 
above: are: by no: means: insignificant, and in production per head 
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Australasia exceeds any other country for which records are ay 

Although the data on hich an exact statement can be foun 

incomplete, there is sufficient information to warrant the 

from primary industries alone Australasia produces more per in 

than is luced from the combined industries of any other cou 

a consideration of this fact will perhaps explain the ease with © 

these colonies bear their apparently great indebtedness, and the 

eigen they enjoyed until the disturbances incident to the b 
is unsettled general business, ‘The following figures, 

a of production from primary industries in the princi 

of the world, are, with the exception of those for the Austr 

nies, taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :-— 





T 
| ‘Total Production, 
i 


| 





& 
ry 


3h, 
470, 


FunawcboxS-Rooaeiny 


333528 


eSaaeSaSaunasion 


m4 
Stee SRR oH ee S™ 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 q 
000 
000 
},000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Victoria 
Queenslan 





etneson 





Judged by the aggregate production, New South Wales stands far 
above the other colonies, a position which it owes to the of | 
its interests in pastoral pursuits. The value of the return ‘this 
industry was £13,237,000, a sum greater than the total production 
from ail primary industries in eve ry colony except Victoria and New 
Zealand, In value of primary production per inhabitant, New Zealand 
stands first, Queensland second, and Western Australia third, while 
Victoria is lowest, with not quite two-thirds of the Predtetican ie 
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head of New Zealand and Queensland. Swelp « condition of things is 
only what might be anticipated from the circumstances of the colovies, 
A comparison of the productiotf of the colonies from primary indus 
tries por head of population, however, is liable to give an undue 
importance to those provinces which have large territories and scanty 
population ; for i#is but a natural expectation that where the popula- 
tion of  cowmtry is dense a large proportion of the inhabitants will be 
engaged im other than primary industries, If the value of primary 
n, therefore, be compared with the extent of territory enjoyed 
h colony, it will be found that the positions of several of the 
provinces are reversed. Thus, Victoria occupies first position with an 
average primary production of £217 3x. ne per square mile, while 
Western Australia has the lowest return of £2 14s. 8d. The following, 
as well as the preceding table, bears testimony to the great natural 
resources of New Zealand, which has an average production per head of 
£24 17s. 9d., and per square mile of £168 5a. 9d. :— 


Giaase Total production per 


‘mquare toile, 
£a a. 
New South Wales. Slt 6 
Victoria 

Queensland 

‘South Australia. 

Wostern Australia . 

‘Tasmania 

New Zealand. 


Australasia,...,... 





FOOD SUPPLY AND COST OF LIVING: 


Cox! DERING the comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, 
- food of‘all kindsis fairly cheap in Australasia, and articles of Wet 
which in other countries are almost within the category of luxuriey ant 
largely used even by: the poorer classes. The average quantities af 
ieeparyal articles of’ commo diet\ annually consumed in the varions 
colonies are given below :— 





Queensland. 





| Th. | Th, 
3800 | 518-8 
114 | 20-0 
OT) TF 
156°8 | 1644-0 


| 17-0 
J UL6 
Pork and bacon...) 129 




















It will be seen that the consumption of wheat ranges from 305-2 Tb. in 
Victoria to 5188 lb. in Western Australia, the average consumption 
for Australasia bein; 3-0 Ib. per head. The high figures for Western 
Australia are, of course, due large proportion of adult male popu- 
lation in that colony. 1 Australia, and also in Tasmania, 
there has been an | : onsumption, and a decrease 
in the other colonies, In all the colonies, also, except Western 
Australia, there has been a decrease in the consumption of rice ; at 
present the quantity aries greatly, the consumption in Victoria 
being 7-4 1b. as again: in Western Australia, ‘The consumption 
of oatmeal is larger i land than in the other colonies. Theuse 
of tea is universal in Australia, but there has been a perceptible decline 
in the quantity used during the last twelve years. The consumption is 





gely in dd 
n id amounts to 1-0 Ib. and 0-9 Ib. per head respectively ; but, like 
1, the consumption of this beverage is not now so great as formerly. 
Tn some of the colonies the consumption of potatoes per head of popu- 
‘ion is possibly less than is shown in the table. It is robable that 
@ high average consumption of 503-2 Ib. in Tasmania 438°5 Ib. in 
we Zealand is caused by the failure of the New South Wales and 
ier continental markets to absorb the production of potatoes in excess 
Tocal requirements in those colonies, with the result that a quantity 
t be given to live stock and poultry. Under these circumstances, 
is impossible to determine with exuctitude the quantity entering into 
Be esaramption of the population. 
The consumption of meat has been ascertained with exactness for 
ly four colonies, but these may be taken as fairly representing the 
tole group. The average quantity of beef consumed in the year 
ounts to 150-6 Ib. per head; of mutton, to 100-7 1b.; and of pork, 
Ib. ; in all, 263-7 Ib. Tt would thus appear that each inhabitant of 
ase colonies sy iret daily nearly three-quarters of a pound of meat, 
d that during the year two sheep are killed for each member of the 
mmunity, and one bullock to every five persons. It is obvious, 
refore, that much meat must be wasted. 
quantity of meat used by the Australasian people, as shown by the 
figures, is the most remarkable feature of their diet. The con- 
mption per inhabitant in Germany is 641b., while in Australia it is 
ar times that quantity. In the United States, a meat exporting 
try, the consumption is little more than half that of Australasia, 
te following table shows the meat consumption per head for the. 
peipal countries of the world -— 





Per 
Coantry. inhabitant. | ‘Country. 
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lntion of 

ple of most other countries. ‘This will be seen most clearly 
following table, the particulars: given in which, with the exception 
the figures referring to “Australasia, have been taken from a 
Dictionary of Statistics — 





Ub. per Inbnbltant, 





Bolginm .......... 
Switzerland ......| 440 | 62] 26 | w | 120) 2,658 
oumnania s,s: $2 | ~ | 8) 2,80 
Servi... ws a «=| 8} S338 








United States ...! 370 5 162) 3,218 


Canola 0| 90) 45 72) 3707 
Anstralasia ..., 9 9 128") 4,076 























CONSUMPTION OF FOOD. 


that the amount of thermo-iynamic power capable of being generated 
‘the food ES iF ane is cat ae that eaten 
5 and Belgium. For ‘com 
“4 Dr. Edward Smith, F-R.S., in his eae Bae ose 
have been used, and the heat developed hus been reduced to the equiva~ 
lent weight lifted } foot high. In estimating the thermo-dynamic effect 
of food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, and regard has 
been paid to the probable nature af the meat consumed. The figures 
eee ne evens ther errant in the Dame ee but it 
probable supposition that but a small proportion of the quantity 
400 1b. set down for any country is required for human eo: 
tion, and the figures relating to some of the countries —1 
three just mentioned—are therefore excessive. The substances speci 
above are Jargely supplemented by other foods, both in America and in 
Enrope, but not more so than in these colonies, and the figures in the 
table may be taken as affording an accurate view of the comparative 
quantity and food value of the articles of consumption in the countries 
mentioned. To make such a comparison perfectly just, however, the 
average amount of work which each individual in the community is 
called upon to perform should be taken into consideration. In Aus- 
tralasia the proportion of women and children. engaged in luborious 
occupations ix far smaller than in Europe and America, and the hours 
of pe of all persons are also less, so that the amount of food-energy 
required is reduced in proportion. In his Dictionary of Statistics, 
under the heading of “Diet,” Mulhall gives a measure of the aggregate 
amount of work performed by persons doing physical and mental 
Jabour, and it would apy that when burnt in the body the food of 
an average man should be equal to at least 3,300 foot tons of work 
daily; of & woman, 2,200; and of a child, 1,100 foot tons, For 
Australasia the average of all persons would be about 2,125 foot tons, 
whereas from the table just given it would appear that the amount 
of work to which the daily food consumed by each individual in the 
colonies is equivalent is not less than 4,076 foot tons. 
Tt must be admitted, however, that the method of comparison. 
in the table is not entirely satisfactory, as the different functions of 
various kinds of food have not been considered. Experiments and 
observations made in Europe show that a standard may be ere which 
the amount of nutrients required to maintain different classes of people 
may bemeasured. Professor Voit, of Munich, whose authority is 
by European specialists, has ascertained that to sustain a labouring 
man in moderately hard muscular work there are required 
118 grams of protein: and quantities of carbo-hydrates and fats sufficient 
with the protein to yield 3,050 calories of energy. There are 454 grams 
in a pound avoirdupois, and the calorie is the amount of heat that would 
raixe the temperature of 4 Ih of water 1” Fahrenheit. Applying the 
ascertained values of the various foods, the consumption of which has 
just been given, it will be found that the daily consumption per 
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inhabitant is equivalent to 105 grams of prank and 3,195 c: 

about the quantity Professor Voit declares to be sufficient for a 

man. If allowance be made for the fact that only 40 per e 

the population are adult males, 33 per cent. women, and a7 ca 

children, the quantity of food consumed in Australasia would 

be far in excess of the actual requirements of the population, an 

the excess may be looked upon as waste, it is none the een evidence 

wealth of the people whose circumstances permit them to eigen | 
The following Mable ives the annual consumption of 

ee and the principal countries of the world. The use 

bacco appears to be more prevalent in Western Australia 

fiero than in any of the other colonies, while the smallest « 

sumption is in Tasmania and South Australia) Compared with | 

parts of the world, the average consumption of Australasia will 

appear excessive -— ‘ 








Taking Australasia asa whole, it compares very favourably with 
European countries in the average quantity of intoxicants 
as the Bllewing statement shows. The figures, which are reduced to 
gallons of proof spirit from data given in Mulhall’s Dioti 
Statistics, would appear even more favourable to Australasia were | | 
fact of the large preponderance of males over females in these colonies 
fade. @ feature of the comparison ;— 





Country. | ee | 
Portugal 
Belgii 


2°85 || Australasia ... 
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‘The following table shows the consumption for all the colonies during 
the year 1896 :— 





Spirits, 





| 


Ris. galls.) galls. alls.) galls. 
New South Wales. 1,715 | 0°73 | 789,067 | 0°61 | 11,773,323 
Victoria 965,937 | 0°73 | 1,592,701 | 1-85 | 13,468,550 | Bh 
422,859 0°91 280,422 | 0°60| 5,763,187 | 12°36 
198 77 


‘Total, 





ith Australis 
Weatern Australia,| 
‘Tasmania ... 61,986 | 0°38 i 
447,286 060 | 99,477 | 0°13) 5,564,808 | 746 


3,146,674 73 | 3,049,821 0-84 49,808,149 | 10:00 229 








The largest consumption of spirits per inhabitant is in Western 
Australia, Queensland being second, Wine is used most freely in South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Victoria; and beer, in the colony 
of Western Australia. The average consumption of alcohol in all the 
‘colonies amounts to 2-29 gallons of proof spirit per inhabitant, ranging 
from 5-37 gallons in Western Australia to 1-34 gullons in Tasmania, 
‘There has been a great diminution in the quantity of alcohol consumed 
in Australasia during the Inst few years. In 1889 the average 
consumption was 2°82 gallons of proof alcohol; in 1890 it wae 2:90 
gallons; in 1891, 2°93 gallons; in 1892, 2°62 gallons; in 1893, 2:20 
gallons; in 1894, 2:09 gallons; in 1895, 2°06 gallons; and in 1896, 
2-29 gallons. Part of the increased consumption in 1896 must be set 
down to the fact that it was for the first time possible in that year to 
calculate the Western Australian consumption exactly ; but a slight 
increase in consumption took place in every colony during the year, 
‘wing, no doubt, to the improved economic condition of the people, 

Several descriptions of Australian wines have a natural strength of 
30 per cent, of proof spirit, while from analyses which have been made 
it would appear that the strength of these wines offered for sale varies 
from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. Imported beers range from 13:88 
per cent. to 15-42 per cent, in the case of English, and from 9°58 
per cent. to 11°76 per cent, of proof spirit in Lager, while the local 
manufacture varied according to the make from 11:21 to 15:12, the 
average being 13-75 per cent. It is generally understood, however, 
that since the imposition of excise duties on colonial beer in New 
South Wales in 1887, the strength of the article has been somewhat 
reduced in this colony, and does not now average more than 13 per 
cent, of proof spirit. 
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Cosr or Livina. 


the cost of living in all the colonies, but with the materials to hand ap 
estimate can bo arrived at for New South Wales. In the year 1892 an 
estimate was made of the yearly expenditure of the population of that 
colony, and it was found that it amounted to £55,445,000; but di 

the following years there were a shrinkage in incomes and a falli 

the consumption of articles of luxury, and a revision of the figures in 
1894 brought out a total some 16 per cent. lower, notwithstanding the 
i in population. On the basis of the estimates for that year, 
the following would be the average expenditure per inhabitant, dis 
tributed under the principal heads, for 1896 :— 

Division ot Expenditure, 
Food and non-aleoholic beverages 


Fermented and spirituous liquors 
Tobacco. ae 2 


; 


Rent or value of buildings used as dwelli 
Locomotion =f e 


of 

Fuel and igh 

Personal attendance, ser 

‘Medical attendance, mea 

Religion, charities, education (uot. 

Art and amusement 

Books, newspapers, etc. . 
‘ostage and tolegrams, not incidental to earning the incomes 

Direct taxes not falling on trade or proparty - 

Household expenses not included elsew 

Miscellaneous expences ..... 


‘Total ...,. 


| Bose Rowe esses” 


Srcecoche erecnons® 
nurbonsuassmancome™ 


: 


‘The expenditure for the year, viz, £36 8 114. per head, was at 
the rate of 2s, perday. ‘The daily expenditure may be thus distributed :— 





Division of Expenditure. Por day. as 





Sundries es intoxicants) 
‘Total... 
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‘conditions of life and the standard of living are much the same 

but it would undoubtedly be incorrect to assume 

Australasia is equal to that 

ith Wales: of 10, Rapes Praia ran spe 
rates cent. ol lonies, the 

eesiadagsacyeent rae Sots Sale| 


Division of Expenditure, 


1,475,400 

17,503,400 

4,947,200 

5,720,300 

4,482,300 

Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing... 4,426,900 
Religion, charities, education (not including State 

expenditure) .. : : 2,330,800 

Art and amusement 3,036,800 

Books, newspapers, etc. 2,344,200 
‘Postage and telegrams, not peo to earning the 

incomes... = 713,500 

Diroot taxos not falling on trade or property 1,841,600 

Household expenses not included elsewhere. 6,025,700 

‘Miscellaneous expenses. 8,707,600 


Total .... a £145 481,500 


According to Mulhall, the expenditure per inhabitant in the leading 
countiies of Europe and in America is as follows :— 





| Expenditure 





ebcatte 
aw BROKER OP 


Holland .. 
Belgium 


BaasSeen 


.| 33 19 

The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of the 
cout of cisving, for if the total earnings of the countries above enume- 
rated be considered as an clement of comparison, it will be found that 
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Australasia in the small proportion 

providing food for the people. ‘he following 
‘on the same authority as the preceding, shows that 
cost of food and drink is £14 13s. 3d. in Australasia as 


the | 


in Great Britain, the earnings required to pay tor this food 
proportionately than in the countries which show most favo 

in the table. The number of working days in the year is 

be 300, allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two Sundays = 








SE weetSioouse 
ent eek hewn 
& cusmHccotcosa 








& 





Price Levers, 


The following tables have been compiled with the object of showing 
to what extent the colonies have been affected by the general fall in the 
prices of commodities during the past thirty-eight years. The & 
refer to New South Wales alone, but they may be accepted ax also 
cating in « fairly accurate degree the position in which the other 
provinces of Australasia stand in regard to this matter, The total 
value of the exports of each of the colonies is greatly affected by the 
prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which, in the 
case of New South Wales, wool, silver, and coal are the most important 
In the subjoined table the price-level of domestic exports of that eolony 
is given for the thirty-eight years beginning with 1860. Tn order to 
ascertain the price-level, all the principal articles of domestic 

have been taken, the prices of 1897 have been applied to the 
quantities of each of the other years, and the result has been compared 
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with the actual total of such year, the level of the year being found by 
dividing the actuul value into the value which would have been obtained 
had the prices of 1897 prevailed. The average for 1897 is assumed to be 
1,000, the: price-levels or index numbers of the other years being as 
shown in the table, In order to further facilitate comparison of different 
years, the average of the five years 1870-74 has been assumed to be 
1,000, and the prices of other years have been adjusted to that basis, 
Tn compiling the price-level for exports, only articles of insignificant 
value have been omitted from consideration, and in no year does the 
value of articles included form less than 85 per cent. of the total 
exports, while in some years the proportion rises as high as 95 per cent., 
the average of all years being above 90 per cent, It is considered that 
this system enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be obtained 
than that of selecting the prices of certain articles without giving due 
weight to the quantities of such articles exported :— 


Price-level of Exports, | Price-level of Exports. 


Average of | 7 Average of 








1807 prices 


Rta. iste ‘prices 





1,247 
1,244 
1,310 
1191 





887 1897 

















These figures show that there has been a great fall in the prices of 
colonial produce exported since 1860, or still greater since 1864, viz., 
from the index number 1,316 to 557, or nearly 58 per cent. Marked 
fluctuations, ranging to about 10 per cent., occurred between 1860 and 
1866, when the index number was about tlie same as in the first-named 
year. From 1866 to 1870 there was a drop from 1,249 to 879, or about 
30 per cent, A rise followed in 1871 to 1,075, or about 22 per cent., 
after which for four years prices continued fairly steady, until there 
was a further decline to 887 in 1878. In 1879 the level rose to 921 
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and for the next four years prices continued without much change, 
but from 1884 to 1885 theve was a fall from 919 to 806. This was 
succeeded by a fairly even range until 1889, when the level stood at 785. 
From 1889 there was a steep decline to 532 in 18%, a fall of 32 percent 
for the five years, but in 1895 and 1896 prices recovered a little, and the 
level rese to 573—an advance of 7-7 per cent. In 1897 there was again 
aslight fall from 573 to 557, equivalent to 2°8 per cent. It wall be seen 
that the purchasing power of money has steadily increased since 1864—if 
the Customs values of the exports fairly represent the prices ruling in 
the general community, whether in the colony or elsewhere—and that 
20s. in 1897 would purchaye the same articles of domestic export which 
in 1864 would have cost more than 47s, prices having fallen S77 pee 
cent, during the period of thirty-three years. ‘The greatest decline 
taken place in the three staple exports of wool, silver, and coal, Tf 
these articles be excluded, it will be found that the full in prices of the 
balance of the exports reaches 31'S per cent. 

Tt must not be supposed that Australia has been a loser by the fall in 
the prices of its exports to the extent which the pricelavel shows, 
because the power of the exports to purchase imports must also be taken 
into consideration. Tt will, therefore, be necessary to consider also the 
price-level of imports. As there exist no reliable data on which prico- 
ce for imports cen be based prior to 1870, the table commences with 
that year:— 
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It may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in 
favour of the exports up to the year 1889. Since then the exports have 
fallen away on the average values at 4 much more rapid rate than the 
imports, A clearer view of tho operation of the fall in prices: willl/be 
obtained from the table which is given below, showing. the price-levele 
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of imports of merchandise for home consumption and exports of domestic 
produce, for periods of five years to the end of 1894, and for the three- 
year period 1895-97, with the relative fall per cent. :— 


Imports. 





Period. Average of | Desiine in prices | Average of 
five yeury, 1870-4,| in five years, | flve years, 1570-4, 
Prices = 1,00. | per cenit, prices 


esr 





1,000 
O15 
S03 
738 
737 
686 





It will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five years 
1870-74 to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8-5 per 
cent. for the imports, as compared with 6 per cent. for the exports. 
‘The average value of the imports fon the five years ending with 1864 
was 5-9 per cont. Jess than in the preceding quinquennial period, whereas 
the difference in the value of the exports was 2-9 pase During the 


next five years the average value of the imports declined 8° per cent, 
while the fall in the value of the exports was no less than 158 per cent., 
so that the index number for 1585-89 for both imports and exports 
‘wax practically the same figure. As already mentioned, the fall for the 

jiod 1890-94 was much more heavy in regard to the exports than the 
Imports, amounting to 18 as compared with 6°5 per cent.; but during the 
period 1895-97 the fall in the exports was about twice as great as in the 
imports, It may, therefore, be said that the period 1895-97 was rather 
more favourable to the colonies than the one immediately preceding. 

New South Wales, in common with the other Australasian colonies, is 
chiefly affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor country. In 
the chapter on “Private Finance” will be found certain calculations 
showing that the annual charge payable by the State and municipalities 
on theirindebtedness to British creditors is £2,099,000 while the earnings 
of investments made in the colony by private persons, or drawn by 
absentees, amount to £2,471,000 per annum. As the whole of the 
interest on Government and municipal loans has to be paid by exports, 
irrespective of the fall in prices, and as a large portion algo of the interest 
payable to private investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter 
of very serious importance to these colonies, viewed as debtor States, 
Fortunately the increase of production, as compared with the population, 
thas been so great in New South Wales as to counteract the fallin prices; 
but it is hardly possible to believe that the probable increase of pro- 
duction will compensate the colony for a renewed fall at the alarming 
tate which characterised the period from 1889 to 1894. 
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HE functions of Government are much alike throughout Austral- 
asia, and it is only to be expected, therefore, that similar items 
of expenditure should be found in the budgets of the various colonies 
The chief point of difference is the extent to which local requirements 
are provided for out of general revenue. In most of the provinces pro- 
vision for local improvements is a matter of which the State has ere this 
divested itself; but in New South Wales and Western Australia the 
central government still charges itzelf with the construction of works of 
a purely local character, especially in the rural districts; henoe the 
appearance, in the statements of public expenditure of those colonies, of 
items of large amount which find no parallel in the other provinces, 
Also, when comparison is made with outside countries, other points of 
difference are found. In these colonies, ax in other young communities, 
it hax been necessary for the State to initiate works and services which 
in older countries have come within the province of the local authorities 
or have naturally been left to be undertaken by private enterprise. Even 
at the present day it is deemed advisable that the Government should 
retain the control of services, such as the railways, which in the United 
Kingdom and some other countries are not generally regarded as 
forming part of the functions of the State, and it is on account of the 
administration of these services that the budgets of the Australasian 
colonies reach such comparatively high figures. 

In the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, the financial year ends on the 30th 
June; in Tasmania, on the 31st December; and in New Zealand, on 
the 3lst March. Below will be found a statement showing the total 
revenue and expenditure of each colony for the financial year 1896-7, 
with the amounts per head of population, Tt must be pointed out that 
from the revenue and expenditure of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, as given in the table, refunds 
are excluded ; while for Queensland and Western Australia there is 
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nothing in the published statements to show whether the amounts are 
gross or net :— 





Per head of population, 





Revenue. | Expenditure. 





£ 2 
..| 80 June, 1807..| 9,107,208 | 9,140,350 


«| 30,June, 1807..] 6,000,217 | 6,814,840 
30 June, 187..) 3,613,150 8,604,266 
80 June, 1897..} 2,008,750] 2,779,110 
+] 80June, 1897..) 842,761 | 2,899,408 
‘31 Deo, 1896., 07,076. T80,244 


St Mar., 1807..) 4,725,799) 4,483,981. 








.| 30,415,860 | 30,812,246, 














* Including Northern Territory. 


As will be seen from the table, the revenue of the colonies for 
the finan year 1896-7 was £30,415,860, or £7 1s. per head 
of population, and the expenditure, £30,412,245, or £7 Os. 11d. per 
head, showing « total surplus on the twelve months’ transactions of 
£3,615. The colonies which had a surplus were Queensland, Western 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand ; and those which had a deficit, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. In regard to the last- 
mentioned colony, it may be stated that the revenue and expenditure of 
the edlony proper were 28,049 and £2,635,860 respectively, and of 
the Northern Territory, £70,710 and £143,250. The deficit on the year’s 
transactions was, therefore, chiefly due to the administration of the great 
area north of the 26th degree of south latitude, 


Sources or Revenur. 


The revenue of the colonies is mainly derived from taxation and 
public services. During the year 1896-7 the customs and excise duties 
yielded £8,765,594, and other forms of taxation, £2,534,743 ; while 
the railways and tramways returned a revenue of £10,494,612, and posts 
and telegraphs £2,467,936; making altogether a sum of £24,562,885 
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derived irom these sources, or 80-8 per cent, of the total receipts A 
ion of the revenue of each colony is appended 





jB7as, 004 2AWTED 10,404,012 2,407,906 aresra0 





Below will be found a statement of the revenue in 1896-7 on the 
basis of population. The average for the whole of Australasia was 
47 Is. 0d. per head, the amount ranging from £4 17%'8d, in Tastonnia 
to £20 12s. 2d. in Western Austraha, The high revenue in the latter 
colony is attributable to the influx of foreign capital consequent on the 
discovery of the goldfields. As most of the goods entering the colony 
are subject to duty, a large importation of capital necessarily means 
no large customs revenue and increased traffic and earnings of the 
railways :— 
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customs and excise duties as compared with population is Western 
Australia, New South Wales being at the other end of the scale, A 
false impression, however, is apt to be gathered from a bare statement 
of the amounts per head, as it might be assumed that the provinces 
with the least revenue are the most lightly taxed, while those with 
revenues are heavily burdened, Asa matter of fact, the truth is often 
the reverse of this; for a low consumption of dutiable goods under a 
high tariff might give no greater revenue than a high consumption 
under alower tariff. 
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Dividing the revenue derived from taxation into that payable (a) 
directly and () indirectly by the people, the former including Jand and 
income taxes, stamp duties, etc., and the latter customs and excise, 
Ticense fees, ete., the appended figures are obtained ;-— 


‘Total Taxation, 1896-7. Per esa of poputation, 





Colony. 





| Indirect. | ‘Total, | Direct. | toate | ‘Total. 
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Comparing these figures with the returns for the year 1881, which 
are given below, it will be found thut the general tendency has been to 
increase tho direct taxation of the people, on account of the diminished 
Jand sales-and the shrinkage in other revenue ; while, with the excep- 
tion of Western Australia, the revenue from indirect taxation per head 
of population has decreased, despite the general extension of the number 
of dutiable articles und the heavier duties levied. This, however, is 
only what might be expected to follow the smaller borrowings and the 
diminished purchasing power of the people during the past few years :— 





‘Total Taxation, Per tohobitant. 
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In respect of the proportion of revenue raised at the present time 
‘by taxation, the colonies differ considerably. Thus, no less than 57:2 
per cent. of the revenue of Tasmania in 1896-7 was derived from that 
source ; while in New Zealand the proportion was 53-5 per cent. ; in 
Wostern Australia, 41-7 per cent.; in Queensland, 41-5 per cent. ; in 
Victoria, 39-2 per cent. ; in South Australia, 34-9 per cent.; and in 
New South Wales, only 26-2 per cont, ‘The comparison, however, is only 
interesting as showing the large territorial revenue that New South 
Wales is fortunate enough to possess. 
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Tn all the colonies probate duties are levied, and in all the colonies 
except Western Australia and Queensland, land and income taxes. Tr 
Queensland the only incomes taxed are the dividends of joint-stock 
companies. In the previous edition of this work the changes in the 
probate and succession duties, and in the land and income taxes, were 
traced ; the description given below deals only with the duties as they 
stand at the present time. 


Prowate AND Succession Durixs. 


New South Wales.—In this colony a duty of 1 per cent, is payable 
on the value of the real and personal estate of a testator or intestate, 
and on settlements of property taking effect after death, provided the 
value of the property is less than £5,000; 2 per cent. is payable on 
estates of the value of £5,000 and under £12,500; 3 per cent. upon 
£12,500 and under £25,000; 4 per cent. upon £25,000 and under 
£50,000; and 5 per cent. upon £50,000 and upwards, Estates not 
exceeding £200 in gross value are exempt from duty, 

Fictoria.—The present rates of duty payable in Victoria on the 
estates of deceased persons are as follow :— 





Bxceeding—| eroding Rate, [pote 
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* With exemption of 21,000, 





Only one-half of these rates is payable on the net amount received 
by the widow, children, and grandchildren of the testator or intestate, 
provided the total value of the estate is not more than £50,000 after 
all debts have been paid. 
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Queensland.— A succession duty of 2 per cont. is levied in Queens- 
land on property acquired by a person on the death of its former 
owner when the value of the property is £200 and under £1,000; 3 per 
cent. is chargeable upon property valued at £1,000 and under £2,500 ; 
4 per cent. upon £2,500 and under £5,000; 6 per cent. upon £5.000 
and under £10,000; 8 per cent. upon £10,000 and under £20,000 ; 
and 10 per cent. upon £20,000 and upwards. When the successor is 
the wife or husband or lineal issue of the predecessor, one-half of 
these rates only ix charged ; and when the successor is a stranger in 
blood to the predecessor double rates are charged. ‘The following small 
probate duties are also payable on the net value of the property :— 


Letters of 
Value. Proates, Administration, 


Under £50 ... 

£50 and not exceed 

Over £100 and not exceeding £20 
a» £200 £500. 
mn 2500... 


Succession duty is chargeable on all property held within the colony, 
although the testator or intestate may have been domiciled elsewhere ; 
but power is taken to compound the duty and to accept one sum in 
respect of all successions, present and future, in the care of the deceased 
having been domiciled in the United Kingdom or a British possession, 
and it has been found difficult to assess the value of the succession. 
Also, where the British Government or the Government of a British 
possession exempts from duty property held in Queensland by a person 
domiciled in the United Kingdom or the British possession referred to, 
no duty is chargeable by the Queensland Government on property held 
in the United Kingdom or such British possession by « person domiciled 
in the colony. 

South Australia,—Succession duties are imposed on real and personal 
property derived from the estate of a deceased person ; on settlements 
of property to take effect after the death of the settlor ; and on property 
made over by deed of gift during the lifetime of the donor, eae 
made before and in consideration of marriage, or in favour of a bona- 
fide parchaser or encumbrancer for valuable consideration. The duty is 
levied on the net present value, aud is fixed at 10 per cent. when the 
Jeyatee or beneficiary ix a stranger in blood to the person from whom 
the property is recei When the person taking the property is the 
widow, widower, descendant, or ancestor, it is subject to a duty of 
14 per cont. if the value is £500 and under £700; if £700 and under 
£1,000, 2 per cent. ; £1,000 and under £2,000, 3 per cent. ; £2,000 
and under £3,000, 34 per cent.; £3,000 and under £5,000, + per cent. ; 
£5,000 and under £7,000, 4} per cent. ; £7,000 and under £10,000, 5 
percent. ; £10,000 and under £15,000, 54 per cent.; £15,000 and 
umier £20,000, 6 per cent. ; £20,000 and under £30,000, 6} per cent. ; 
£30,000 and under £40,000, 7 per cent. ; £40,000 and under £60,000, 


2a 
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if £200 and under £300, 14 per cent, ; £300 and 

cont. ; £400 and under £71 0, 3 per cont. £700 and under 

3h per cent. ; £1,000 and under £2,000, ete £2,000 
inder £3,000, 5 per cent. ; £3,000 and under £5,000, 6 per cent. ; 

,000 and under £10,000, 7 per cent. ; £10,000 and under £15,000, 

por cent, ; £15,000 and under £20,000, 9 per cent, ; and £20,000 and 

upwards, 10 per cent. 

Western EE mesma ec duty is payable on the estates of deceased 
persons, and epaeseey laments of proper wo le ae 
of the donor, with the exception of ante-nuptial settlements, 
nuptial settlements made in pursuance of an agreement 
before marriage, all settlements, on or for the wife, ov her iasue, 
issue of the scttlor, of property which has accrued to the settlor after 
the marriage in right of his wife ; and payable upon all settlements 
made in favour of a purchaser or encumbrancer im good faith and 
for valuable cgusideestioks ‘The duty is imposed on the net value of the 
estate after all debts have been paid. The lowest sum subject to taxation: 
is £1,500, and this sum is likewise exempted when the net value of the 
estate is less than £2,500, but when this value is exceeded ne 
exemption is made. The rates of duty are as follow :— 

£1,500 and under £2,500 (on excess of £1,500) 1 per cent. 


HEBER : 


with half ee rates = the beneficiaries comprise ia iksne, 
husband, wife, and issue of husband or wife of the d 


Tasmonia.—In this colony duties are ieiemcioat eee wills and 
letters of administration, The duty ie levied om the net value of the 
personal estate of the testator or intestate. When the amount is 
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under £100 no duty is payable ; whem it is £100 and not more than: 
£500 the duty is ae and when it is £500) and upwards the 
duty is 3 per cent. wel ciecpatrsr Sopra eanrreg on 
New Zealand.— wing duties are imposed in New Zealand on 
the final balance of the real and personal property left by a testator or 
intestate ; om settlements of property tulting elfieh after the death of 
the settlor ; seat ders over by deed of gift taking: effect 
during the lifotime of the donor, and not being property granted before 
and in consideration of marriage, or in favour of « bona-fide 
or encumbrancer in return for valuable consideration :— 
Not exceeding £100 
£100 and not exceeding: 
On first £100 
On remainder, 
‘Over £1,000 and not exceeding £5,000 
Over £5,000 and up to £20,000.. 
‘On £20,000-and upwards 
with 3 per cent. adilitional in the case of strangers in blood, except 
chil Tt is provided that. no duty shall be payable om 
passing absolutely into the possession of the widow of the 
ioe or of the widower of the deceased; and that half-rates. 
shall be payable on property acquired by the children, step-children, and: 
zr veliidren of the testator or intestate. It is further provided that 
im the case of property in which a life estate or interest is acquired by 
the widow on the death of her husband, or by the widower on the death 
of his wife, payment of duty shail: be made in ordinary counse if the 
property -< a capital value which would give an annual return of 
‘not less than £500 if invested at 6 percent. and when the property ia 
‘of lower value the widow or widower shall obtain a refund not exceeding 
* 50 per cent. of the duty. 


Taxp axp Iycome Taxation is New Sourm WALes. 


Tn New South Wales, Innd tax is levied om the unimproved value ; 
the prevent rate being Id. im the £. Am exemption of £240 is allowed, 
and if the unimproved value is in excessiof this sum. « deduction equal 
to the exemption is made, but when a person or company holds several 
blocks of land only one sum of £240 may be deducted from the aggre- 
gate unimproved value. Also, whem a block of land is mortgnyed, the 
mortgagor is allowed to deduct from the amount of his: tx a sum whieh 
is equal to the income tax chargeable to the mortgagee on the interest 
dorived from the mortgage of the whole property, including improve 
ments, The exemptions from taxation comprise Crown lands nob 
subject to right of purchase, or held under special or conditional lease, 
or as homestead selections ; other lands vested in Her Majesty or, her 
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representatives ; lands vested in the Railway Commissioners; lands 
helonging to or vested in local authorities ; public roads, reserves, 
cemeteries, and commons; lands occupied as public or 
exclusively for or in connection with public hospitals, benevolent insti- 
tutions, and other public charities, churches and chapels, the University 
and its affiliated colleges, the Sydney Grammar and mechanics” 
institutes and schools of arts; and lands dedicated to and vested in 
trustees and used for zoological, agricultural, pastoral, or horticultaral 
show purposes, or for other public or scientific purposes. Should the 
tax remain unpaid for a period of two years after it becomes due the 
Commissioners may, after giving another year's notice, let the land for 
a period not exceeding three years, or, with the permission of a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, sell so much of it as may be necessary for the 
payment of the tax, with fines, costs, and expenses added. 

‘A tax is also imposed upon so much of every income as may be in 
excess of £200, except in so far as it is derived from the ow: 
or us¢ or cultivation of land upon which land tax is payable ; the present, 
rate being Gd. in the £. The exemptions include the revenues of local 
authorities ; the income of life assurance societies and of other societies 
and companies not carrying on business for purposes of profit or gai 
and ct ete income derived from mortgages; the Jividenda and 
profits of the Savings Bank of New South Wales and the Post Office 
Savings Bank; the funds and income of registered friendly societies 
and trade unions; the income and revenues of all ecclesiastical, chari- 
table, and educational institutions of a public character; and income 
accruing to foreign investors from Government stock. The regulations 
provide that in the case of every company its income shall be taken us 
the income of the company in New South Wales and from investments 
within the colony. Public companies are not allowed the exemption of 
£200. 


Lanp axp Ixcome Taxation ty Vicronta. 


The Land Tax Act in force in Victoria was passed with the object of 
breaking up large holdings. For this purpose it was declared that all 
“landed estates ” should be subject to taxation ; that « “landed estate” 
should consist of one or more blocks of land not more than 5 miles apart 
which possessed an aggregate aren of upwards of 640 acres and a capital 
value of more than £2,500 ; that the value in excess of £2,500 should be 
taxed at the rate of 1} per cent, per annum, but that only one exemp- 
tion should be allowed to a person or company owning more than 
one “landed estate” ; and that the assessment of the capital value of 
the “landed estate” chould be based upon the average number of sine 
which it was estimated to be able to maintain, £4 per acre being fix 
as the value of Jand which could carry 2 sheep or more to that area ; 
£3 per acre if it could carry only 1} sheep; £2 per acre if it could 
carry only 1 sheep, and £1 if it could not maintain an average of a single 
sheep to the acres 
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‘The rate of income tax payable in the colony varies according to the 
source whence the income is derived and the taxable amount of such 
income. On incomes derived from personal exertion 4d. in the £ 
is payable up to £1,200 ; on every £ in excess of this sum up to 
£2,200, 6d.; and on every £ in excess of £2,200, 8d.; double 
these rates being payable on incomes the produce of property within 
the colony. All incomes of and under £200 escape taxation, and this 
sum ix exempted in all caxex in which the income is higher. Land and 
buildings used by the owner for residential purposes ave regarded as re- 
turning an income of 4 per cent, on the capital value ; and the income of 
companies whose head office is not within the colony is taken to be such 
4 proportion of the total dividends of the company as the receipts or 
assets and liabilities (as may be prescribed) in Victoria bear to the total 
receipts or assets and liabilities. Jt is provided that shipowners whose 
‘principal place of business is outside the colony shall pay £5 for every 
£100 received for the carriage of Victorian passengers, goods, and mails, 
Tn the case of sules of property, where the principal is not a resident of 
Victoria, the taxable amount of his income derived from such sale or 
disposal of property is assessed at 5 per cent. of the total amount for 
which the property was sold or otherwise disposed of, unless it should 
be proved to the satisfection of the Cowmissioner that the amount 
received was less than 5 per cent., when a corresponding reduction 
will be made. The exemptions include the income of the State, 
local authorities, savings banks, University of Melbourne and affiliated 
colleges, Working Men's College, schools of mines, technical schools, 
religious bodies, registered friendly societies, building societies, and 
trade unions ; of societies and public bodies not carrying on business 
for purposes of gain to shareholders or members ; of mutual life assur- 
ance companies whose head offices are in Australia; of insurance com- 
panies (other than life) taking out an annual license under the Stamps 
Act; and of mining companies, also such dividends derived from mining 
companies as may not be in excess of ealls paid up during the year 
and income derived by foreign investors from the stock of Government 
‘or local bodies, 


Divipexp Tax 1x QuRENSLAND, 


‘There is no land tax in Queensland, and income tax is only collected 
on the dividends declared by public companies. The rate ix Is. per £ 
on dividends declared by all companies having their head office or chief 
place of business in Queensland, provided that when the operations of 
such @ company extend beyond the colony duty shall only be payable 
on so much of the dividends as is proportionate to the average capital 
employed within the colony. In the case of companies which have not 
their head office in Queensland, and which are not companies carrying 
on insurance business only, the daty is payable on so much of the total 
dividends as is proportionate to the average amount of capital employed 





£ being payable 
in repayment of the expenditure 
before the declaration of the first divi 


and other muterials from the mine. 


Laxp axp Income Taxation tx Sourm Ausrranta. 


Tn South Australia the land tax is calculated on the unimproved 
value, the rate being Jd. in the £, with an additional tax of dd. 
on every £ in excess of £5,000, The amount ot tax peretla ee 
absentee, who ix defined as a person who has been Se 
resident out of the colony fortwo Saacierdirear ae it percent. The 
exemptions to the land tax comprise Crown lands which are notsubjectto 
nas agrecment for sale or right of purchase, park lands, public roads, 
public cemeteries, and other public reserves, and land used solely for 
religious or charitable purposes, or ueed by any institute under the pro- 
visions of the Institute Act of }874. Tt is provided that an: 

‘shall be made every three years, and that the distribution of the tax; 

be made according to the proprietary interest held in the land. Tt is 
further provided that if the payment of the tax has been in anrear for 
a period of two years the Comntissioner may, after giving another year 
notice of his intention, let the land from year to year, and a 
deducting from the rents the amount of tax, with costs and expenses, 
hold the balance for the benefit of the owner ; or he may even 

far as to petition the Supreme Court for permission to sell so 

the land ns may be necessary for the payment of the tax and costs and 


qnge ; 
¢ income tax varies according to the source whence the income is 
derived. On incomes derived from personal exertion the rate imposed 
is 4id. in the £ up to and including £800, and 6d, for 

excess of that sum, with double these rates on incomes the 

property. The sum exempted from taxation is £150, if i 

does not exceed £300 per annum ; but no exemption is. allowed in the 
case of an income in excess of the sam named. The exemptions from 
taxation comprise the incomes of municipal corporations and distriot 
councils ; of companies, public bodies, and societies mot 

business for purposes of gain to be divided amongst sh 

members; and of friendly societies. Land and buildings i 

the owner for residential purposes are taken as returning an income: 

per cent. on the capital value, und the income of a company is declared 
0 be the produce of property for taxation purposes. 
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‘Lap axp Income Taxation mn TasManta, 


The land tax ‘ble in Tasmania isat the rate of dd. in the £ on 
‘the total capital value of land, with a deduction of fd. in the £ on 
necount of mortgages “The exemptions comprise land a 


ety of a 
municipal corporation or other local authority, or of a registered friendly 
‘society ; the site of a State school under the Education Department; 
of a public library or museum ; of the Tasmanian Museum ; of a hos- 
pital or benevolent asylum or other building used solely for charitable or 
igious parposes, or land vested in trust for public purposes, public 
cemeteries which are not owned hy joint-stock or public com- 
ag and public reserves, gardens, and recreation ae Crown 
ids held on lease are also exempted from taxation, bat if they have 
been parchased on credit the occupier ia required to pay tax ; provided 
one-half of the price has been paid or has become due, The owner of 
the land is looked to directly for the amount of the tax, unless he 
resides out of the colony or cannot be found, in which case the occapier 
becomes responsible, but is allowed to deduct the sum from the amount. 
of his rent. The Commissioner has power to let the land if the tax 
remains unpaid six months after it has become due, or, with the approval 
of aJndge of ‘the Supreme Court, to sell it if the tax has remained 
unpaid for two years; and it is provided that the balance of the pro- 
ceeds, after the umount of the tax, with costs and expenses, has been 
deducted, shall be handed over to the owner of the rented property or 
the original owner of the property which has been sold. 
The Income Tux Act in force in the colony provides that 8d. 
eae shall be payable on incomes «derived from personal exertion, 
per £:on incomes the produce of property, and 1s, per £ on ‘the 
‘profits of public companies. The chief exemptions are the revenues of 
municipal corporations and other local authorities; incomes of com- 
panies, societies, or public bodies or trusts not carrying on business 
witha view toa distribution of profits amongst their shareholders or 
anembers; the funds and incomes of registered friendly societies and 
‘trade unions; income accruing to foreign investors in Tasmanian 
Government stock; rents from land subject to land tax ; incomes of 
banking and insurance companies which have not their:head offices in 
the colony (and which are specially taxed) ; and incomes of persons who- 
hhave:not been resident in the colony for st least twelve months. It is 
provided that persons deriving income from sourees outside the colony 
‘shallinot Letaxed in respect of the same if inoome tax has been paid upan 
the money in the colony or country whence it has beenderived. In the 
ease of incomes derived from personal exertion, an exemption is anadeof 
all incomes not. exceeting £150 ;.on incomes exceeding £140 and not 
vexeveding £400, the sum of £120 escapes taxation; but all incomes 
£400 in.amount are saxed to the full extent. Where the 
‘income is the produce of property, incomes net exceeding £100 in amount 
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are exempt from taxation ; but only £80 is exempted when the income 
exceeds £100 and does not exceed £400 ; and no exemption is allowed 
when the income is in excess of £400 per annum. It is also provided 
that, when the income is derived from both sources, no tax shall be 

wable if the total amount does not exceed £150 and the part derived 

m property is less than £100; but when the income from the com 
bined sources exceeds £150 in amount and is less than £400, a certain 
deduction is made, provided the part derived from property is less than 
£100, or the part derived from personal exertion ix less than £150; 
the deduction must, however, be made in such a manner that the 
amount of tax payable shall not be less than if the whole of such income 
had been derived either from property or from personal exertion. 


Laxp axp Income Taxation 1x New ZEALanp. 


In New Zealand the Land and Income Tax Assessment Act imposes 
a tax upon incomes and an ordinary tax upon land and mortgages, the 
amount of which it is provided shall be fixed annually by a Rating 
Act ; and also an additional graduated tax upon the unimproved value 
of land, the rates of which are fixed by the Assessment Act. The rate 
of the ordinary tax upon land and wortgages at present stands at Id. 
in the £ of capital value. It is provided that the owner of any land 
shall pay the tax on the actual value of his land, and also on the value 
of any mortgages which he may hold over other land, less the value of 
improvements, and of any mortgage which may be owing on his land. 
If, then, the net value does not exceed £1,500, an exemption of £500 
is allowed, but for every £2 by which the net value exceeds the sum of 
£1,500 the exemption of £500 is reduced by £1, so that when the value 
reaches the sum of £2,500 there is no exemption at all. Tn the case of 
land owned and mortgages held by persons incapacitated by age, ill- 
health, or other cause from earning further income from business or 
employment, the exemption of £500 is raised to £2,000 if the annual 
ineome produced by the land and mortgages does not amount to a larger 
sum than £200. "Mortgages are treated as land, and the holder is 
allowed the exemption of £500 from the ordinary tax. 

‘The graduated land tax is imposed on all land possessing an 
unimproved value of £5,000 and upwards, an important difference 
between the two taxes being that the mortgagee escapes the gradu- 
ated tax, and no deduction is allowed to the mortgagor in considera- 
tion of any sum which may be advanced on the property. It ia pro- 
vided that on an unimproved value of £5,000 and under £10,000, 4d. 
per £ shall be payable ; on £10,000 and under £15,000, $d. ; £15,000 
and under £20,000, gd. ; £20,000 and under £25,000, 4d. ; £25,000 
and under £30,000, $d, ; £30,000 and under £40,000, 4d. ; £40,000 
and under £50,000, fd. ; £50,000 and under £70,000, Id. ; £70,000 
And under £90,000, 14d.; £90,000 and under £110,000, 1}d.; £110,000 
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and under £130,000, 1fd.; £130,000 and under £150,000, 1}d.; 
£150,000 and under £170,000, 1§d.; £170,000 and under £190,000, 
rie £190,000 and under £210,000, iid. ; and £210,000 and over, 

|. per £.; and it is further provided that an absentee, who is declared 
‘to be a person who hax been absent from or resident out of the colony 
for a period of three years or more, shall pay a graduated tax of 20 per 
cent, additional to the schedule rates. 

It is provided that returns of land and mortgages shall be made 
biennially. Purchasers of Crown lands on credit are liable to taxation, 
and the owner of a leasehold interest in land is liable to taxation in 
respect of the value of such interest. The exemptions comprise Crown 
Jands ; lands vested in the Railway Commissioners and in local govern- 
‘ing bodies ; land used solely in connection with a place of worship or 
a place of residence for the clergy of any religious body, or in eannec- 
‘tion with public schools established under the Education Act of 1877, 
‘or with any other school not carried on exclusively for gain or profit, 
but the maximum area of land exempted for the purposes of any school 
carried on for profit is 15 acres; the site of a university or college, or 
school incorporated by any Act or Ordinance, or the site of a public 
library, atheneum, mechanics’ institute, or school of mines; a public 
cemetery or burial-ground ; the ground or place of meeting of any agri- 
cultural society, provided it be the property of such society ; the place 
of meeting of a friendly society or Masonic lodge, or of a registered 
building society ; land used for the purposes of public charitable institu- 
‘tions constituted under the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act, 
and of other charitable institutions not carried on for gain or profit ; public 
gardens, domains, or recreation or other public reserves not occapied by 
4 tenant, and all public roads and streets ; land owned and ocenpied by 
Maoris, and not leased to or occupied by any person other than the 
Maori owner ; and any public railway, including the land occupied and 
used as permanent way and for yards, stations, and sheds, and all build- 
ings Esai ior the purposes of railway traffic only, Further exemptions 
comprise all land owned and mortgages held by any friendly society 
within the meaning of the Act; all land owned and mortgages held by 
any savings bank constituted under the Savings Bank Act of 1858; all 
Jand owned and mortgages held by the Commissioners of Sinking Funds 
under the Public Debts Sinking Funds Act of 1868, or by the trustees 
‘of any local authority whose revenues are exempt from taxation ; and 
all mortgages held by or on behalf of any charitable institution. 

Still another exemption ix provided for, namely, all land owned and 

es held by or on behalf of any religious body, the proceeds of 
which land and mortyages are devoted to the support of aged or infirm 
ministers, or of widows or orphan children of ministers. It is also 
declared that native land occupied by any other person than the Maori 
owner shall be subject to one-half of the ordinary land tax in respect 
‘of the Maori landowner’s interest therein, while being exempt from the 
graduated tax, and that all mortgages held by or in trust for Maoris 
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board, road board, harbour board, public university, public sch 
education hoard, school commissioners, licensing committee, and every 
other local authority receiving revenue of any kind for the purposes 
of or 23h relation to local selfgovernment ; “the income of friendly 
societies building societies, and of all public and societies not 
Sering tes for apo itt iw vied ang te 
ders or members ; income derived by the owner eae a 
from any land on which land tax is payable, and from mortgages of 
Jand. The income of any savings bank constituted under the ecinge 
Bank Act of 1858, and the income of any public charitable institution, 
are ulso exempted. Also, when a person occupies for of 
‘business or employment. land on pr m4 ys land tax, he is waves to 
doduct from his income a sum re eat cent, on the amount on 
which he ix lidble to pay land tax. gn is riactie that a person who 
does not reside permanently in the colony, and who offers or exposes 
goods for sale or disposition by sample or otherwise, shall take out an 
annual license, the fee for which is fixed by regulation at £50. 


Revexve rron Dineer Taxation, 


The following table shows the amount of revenue received from the 
‘various sources of direct taxation during the year 1896-7 :— 





Stamp Duties, 
tart 
‘Tax ‘Tax 
Probate. | Other. 


85,859 


34,506 
275 272,872) 105,504 




















1,198,730 641,412 | 654,923 757 | 2,596,822 
| 








‘WInebatling £5,227 from totalisator tax. ——_ Induding 64S trom property tax. 
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Laxp Revexve. 


The practice of treating as ordinary revenue money derived from the 
sale and occupation of Crown lands obtains in all the colonies, and 
money so raised forms one of the largest items of their income, 

iety of so doing is open to grave doubt, bat the argument used in 
its justification is that ‘the sums so obtained have enabled the Govern- 
ment either to construct works, which both enhance the value of the 
remaining public lands and facilitate settlement, or to endow muniei 
lities, and thus enable them to carry out local works, The revenue 
a eles declining year by year, both absolutely and as couy 
with population, In New South Wales and South Australia the 
off has been most noticeable; in the former colony the revenue from 
this source is now some £1,353,000 less than was the case in 1881, while 
in South Australia the revenue from land sales is under £40,000, 

Adopting the division of land revenue into receipts from sales and 
receipts from occupation, the following table shows the income for 
1881] -— 


‘Total Land Revenue, ‘Land Revenue per heal. 
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Queensland 

South Australia... 

Westen Australis, 5 

‘Tasmania, : 39,487 7 

Now Zealand .... 376,461) 174,479) 550,940 
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i} 
Australasian ...... 691,672/1,005,441)5,607,113; 1 14 20 
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Compared with 1881, the land revenue for 1896-7 shows large decline, 
in all amounting to £1,953,39 7. The falling-off is found entirely in the 
amount of revenue from sales, that derived from rents having largely 
increased. However, general remarks applicable to all the colonies ean 
scarcely he made. New South Wales obtained £2,483,338 from land 
sales in 1881, out of a total of £4,691,672 for all the colonies, or more 
than one-half; while from occupation its revenue was £397,651 out of 
£1,005,441, or little more than one-third. In 1896-7 the revenue of the 
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colony from sales amounted to £1,129,925—sfill a large amount, but 
£1,353,413 short of the receipts of 1881. In regard to occupation, a 
different condition of things is disclosed. The receipts in New South 
Wales during 1896-7 totalled £768,854, or an increase of £431,203 as 
compared with 1881, and amounting to 40 per cent, of the total 
for Australasia. The following are the figures for 1896-7 :— 





‘Total Land Revenue. land Revenue per head. 
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In all the colonies, New South Wales and Victoria excepted, a general 
inking fund is established to assist in the redemption of public loans 
on maturity, and in New South Wales special sinking funds have been 
inaugurated in connection with portions of the local funded stocks, 
‘The desirability of establishi eneral sinking fund is on all sides 
admitted, anda portion of the proceeds of lands sales could with advantage 
be set apart from the general revenue and devoted to this purpose, 
Victoria deals with a portion of the proceeds from the sale of Crown 
Tands apart from the general revenue, and in 1891 a sum of £57. 
derived from that source had been placed to the credit of the Railway 
Construction Account; while since that year various sums have been 
appropriated on account of the “Land Sales by Auction Fund” for 
expenditure on public works 


Heaps or Expexpirure. 


‘The amcunt disbursed by the Government of New South Wales is far 
larger than that expended by any other colony of the group; in the last 
financial year it exceeded the expenditure of Victoria by £2,325,507, 
‘was more than twice as great as that of New Zealand, and was about 

ual to the united expenditure of Queensland, South Australia, and 
Western Australia. This is chiefly owing to the large extent of settled 
territory in the colony, and the system of centralisation"already referred 





to Below will be found a statement of the expenditure of ench | 
during the financial year 1896-7 -— 





‘S505 | socroa,7ex errr 





It will be seen from the foregoing statement that 20-3 per cent. of 
the whole expenditure is for working the railways of the 
service not undertaken by the Government in the United Kis 
the United States. Posts and telegraphs: absorb 8) per cent, while 
ie instruction accounts for 7l per cent, and intereston the public 

bt, 29-2 per cent. b 7 

Adopting the classification of expenditure used in the preceding q 
the amounts per inhabitantof each province are given below. Tt may! 
here mentioned that in New South Wales, and to some extent in South 


Australia and Western Australia, the tramways are the pope ee 
State, and are under the same management as the-railways, wit 
they are included in the various statements in this subchapter relating: 
to revenne and expenditure :— 
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interest and charges on the public debt, both in 

head and the proportion of total revenue 
tion for Australasia is 29 per cent. of the 

£2 Is, ML per héad of population, The actual 





CHARGES ON PUBLIC DEBT. 
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the interest Tiabili i amounts of which will be 
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A casual glance at the figures quoted will lend colour to the suggestion 
‘sometimes hazarded that the colonies are too rapidly mortgaging their 
resources, anc that the expense of the public debt will prove a greater 
barthen than can easily be borne, However true this muy be as far as 
any individual colony is concerned, it is certainly erroneous as 
the whole of Australasia. Out of the sum of £8,895,606 required to pay 
interest and charges on the public debt during 1896-7, £4,350,319 wax 
directly recouped by the net revenue from public railways, while 
water supply and senerteey ieee a further sum of £284,591, making 
total of £4,614,910. this, there is « Inrge indirect revenue 
olitained by each of the colonies from the opening-up of its public lands, 
and from the construction of breakwaters, lighthouses, bridges, and 
other works of Learnings ley — oe ie might have 
been bought at too high @ price if production not corresponding) 
advanced. Fortunately such has been the case, as will be seen fvinal tie 
chapters in this volume which deal with the leading items of Austral- 
asian production. 

Ansestep Revere axp Expayprrene. 

‘The form in which the public accounts of the colonies are 
has led to « great deal of misconception regarding the actual requirements 
of the various Governments for public purposes. Nor has it been 

ible to do other than follow that form in the foregoing pages, as 
otherwise the figures quoted would differ from the various Treasury 
‘statements, and add another clement of confusion; nevertheless, it 
would be well bofore closing the remarks om this branch of public 
finance to make a separation of the items of revenue and expenditure 
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uccording to the prineiples which should govern the presentation of the: 
public necounts. This is effected by treating the services which are 
generally regarded as outside the functions of the central Government, 
namely, railweys and tramways, and water supply and sewerage, ax 
matters apart from the general receipts and expenditure, and only 
crediting the State with the surplus from, or debiting it with the 

cost of these services, after deducting working expenses and making” 
allowance for interest on the invested capital, Posts and telegraphs 
have not been excluded, as they are matters of governmental administra- 
tion in nearly all countries. The adjusted revenue for the year 1895-1 
will be found below : 





Revenue, | Net Revenue | 
excluding from 
Sercicen® | Servicen* 





4,402 


Western “Austea ieee 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 


Australasia........ 19,536,446 179,077 | 19,716,123 








* Railways, tramways, water supply and sewerage, 


It will be seen that the only colonies which obtained » revenue from 
these services during 1896-7, after working expenses and interest on 
capital had been allowed for, were New South Wales and Western 
Australia—a position due to the increased traffic on the railway lines 
The next table shows the adjusted exponditure : — 





Expenditure, | 
Colony. excluding | |B 
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Now South Wales 
Victoria. 

Queenslanit 

South Australia. } La 

Western Australia Ti) 21078, 162 

‘Tasmania .... 474,936, 14, 

New Zealand 3,106,075, 8 = 


Australasia |8,611,585 “1,101,578 578 | 19,718,108 


SiéieHate. 
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“* Railways, teamways, water supply. and sewerages 


‘The figures just given show that the actual cost of government is 
materially less in the colonies than would appear from the ordinary 
statement of revenue and expenditure. 





Postrion or Revexce Accousts 


The bee pied table has been compiled with the view of showin; 
pee’ the Revere Account of each colony at the clows 
financial year. It will be seen that five of the colonies 
overdrafts, partly cash and partly in the form of treasury 
that to cotalliah the necessary equilibrium between income 
outgo ® restricted expenditure by future administrations will be 
absolutely necessary. For Tasmania the figui 
year 1896; for New Zealand, to the 31st March, 1897 
other five colonies, tothe 30th June, 1897, The Siac given in the 
last. column of the table represent the total debit balances at these 
dates. It is very necessary that this fact should be borne in mind, as it 
often eee that the official statements of the colonies show only the 
raft, the amount represented by outstanding treasury bille 
oe omitted from consideration :— 





£ £ 
Now South Wales. 114485 ‘2,477,584 
Victoria 500,000, 





2,077,584 3,319,917 | 6,297,501 





Tt will be seen that for the colony of New South Wales the table 
shows an overdraft of £2,477,554 which has been liquidated by 
‘treasury bills, while at the same time the revenue account had # credit. 
balance of £114,445 at the close of the financial year. This is ex-~ 

by the fact that the Government have decided not to apply 
this credit balance to the redemption of any part of the outstanding 
bills, which were issued to cover deficiencies of previous years, but to 
carry the balance to the next : Im reference to the South 
Australian cash overdraft of £485,556, it should be pointed out that this 
isobtained: by a credit balance of £3,556 for the colony proper, after 

£20,000 to the Publie Debt Sinking Fund, and a debit. balance: 

19,512 for the Northern Territory. Also, in the case of Ts i 
it is necessary to mention that the cash overdraft of £394,371 shown 


in 
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above was covered by treasury bills and local inscribed stock to the 
amount of £469,808, which had been issued and were outstanding at 
the end of the year. The proceeds from these sales had not, however, 
been brought to account on the 31st December, 1896. 

The condition of the revenue accounts of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and New Zealand needs further explanation. In New South Wales land 
was resumed in 1889 for the purpose of facilitating certain iny 
in connection with a street facing the General Pust-oftice, Srineys and it 
was dotermined that the sum paid for resumption should not be treated | 
as a matter of ordinary expenditure, but be held in suspense pending the 
sale of the land resumed, or so much of it as was not needed for the 
formation of the Post-office street. Another resumption of land by the 
Government of New South Wales was authorised by the 
Celebration Act of 1887, which provided for the acquisition of a large 
area of land, close to Sydney, for the formation of a public park to 
commemorate the eentenary of the colony. Of the area so nequired, 
640 acres were to be set aside for the park, and the remainder was to 
be sold, and the proceeds placed against the expenditure, So far mo 
sales have been effected, and in 1894 the payments on account of the 
formation of the park were transferred from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund Account to a special suspense account. On the 30th June, 1897, 
the debit balance of the Centennial Park Account was £2 5 
of the General Post-office New Street Resumption Account, £469,263, 
neither of which amounts is included in the above table. In Victoria 
certain public works were undertaken on the understanding that the 
cost should be defrayed from the proceeds of the sale of certain Jands 
specifically set apart for the purpose. These works have been con- 
structed, but the sales have fallen short to the extent of £451,378, 
and this sum has been placed to a suspense account, which is likewise 
excluded from the debit balance given above. In the credit balance of 
New Zealand, shown on page 385, allowance has been made for the 
transactions of several suspense accounts, but in order to place the 
revenue and expenditure of that colony on the same footing as those of 
the other provinces, the operations on the accounts referred to haye not 
been taken into consideration in the tables on page 365. 

The practice of issuing Treasury bills for the purpose of liquidating an 
overdraft, which is illustrated by the above table, obtains in all the 
colonies, the bills being in this respect somewhat like the e: 
bills issued by the British Treasury. This, however, is the only point 
of resemblance between the two, The British exchequer bills bear 
interest at a rate which is fixed from year to year, and at the end 
of every twelve months the holder has the option of retaining them or 
presenting them at the Treasury for payment. They are, 
readily saleable, and are used with great freedom in commercial trans- 
actions, for, ns will be seen, they combine the two advantages of ready 
money and money bearing interest. The Treasury bills of these colonies, 
on the other hand, are only payable at the ‘Treasury on the expiry of 
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the period for which they are issued, and they carry interest at a fixed 
‘rate during the whole term of currency ; consequently they are not used 
to any extent in commerce. The nearest approach to the British system 
seems to in New Zealand. ‘Treasury bills are generally regarded 
as unfunded or floating debt, and until wiped off form part of the public 
debt. 


Trust Fuxrs. 


Tt may be pointed out here that all the Governments in Australasia 
hold sums in trust, cither directly or indirectly. Insome instances these 
sums are considerable, and are found extremely useful in adjusting the 
finances, forming n strong which a Government is able to use in 
tiding over temporary difficulties, It is, however, very questionable 
whether the existence of a large balance out of which a necessitous 
‘Treasurer can make advances to an overdrawn revenue or loans account, 
ix desirable. In past years it has led to much extravagance that a 
‘Treasurer forced to rely on the legitimate revenue of the country would 
have been compelled to avoid. Several colonies have seen this, and in 
New Zealand and South Australia public trustees have been appointed 
to control Trust Funds in the hands of the Government ; but in the 
other colonies these funds are directly subject to the Treasury. The 
following are the balances of the Trust Funds on the 30th June, 1897, 
so far as they can be ascertained :— 


‘New South Wales 


Q 
South Australia 
Western Australia, 1,057,177 


Growrn oF Pusnic Dent, 


"The practice of raising money for State purposes by means of public 
loans was begun in 1842, when New South Wales issued debentures 
redeemable in two years and bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum. The sum raised—£45,900—was devoted to immigration 
purposes. This, as well as the succeeding loans, nine in number, raised 

rior to 1855, was obtained locally; in the year named, however, New 
ith Wales placed on the London market the first instalment of a 5 per 
cent. loan for £683,300, which was the first external loan raised, and 
may be rightly said to mark the commencement of the present Aus- 
tralasian indebtedness, 

So far as most of the colonies are concerned, their public debts date 
from about the time of their assuming the contro! of their own affairs; * 
but Western Australia, which obtained responsible government in 1890, 
incurred liabilities in London as far back as 1872, In the case of that 
colony, however, the granting of Parliamentary government was unduly 
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No feature of Australasian finance is so astonishing 
the public indebtedness, and this fact has formed the 
many indictments which have been urged against the 
recent years. The debts have undoubtedly grown at a m 
rapid pace than the population ; but as the colonies were 
undeveloped state when public borrowing first came 
the more rapid growth of their indebtedness as compared with 
population was’ in « sense the corollary of the position taken up by 
various Governments—that the State should reserve to itself the 
struction of railways and similar undertakings which in other 
are prosecuted by private enterprise. Even with this "i 
ever, the figures inthe following statement are sufficiently striding — 
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630 | 10,614,330 | 16,924,019. 61,074,498 
060 | 11,994,800 | 22,426,502 47, 

4,047,860.) 13,245, 150 my 
2,167,700 | 11,196,800 | 20,347,125! 24.4 
Nit 511,000 7.31 
1,315,200 | 2,003,000 

600,761 | 8,900,001 | 29,059,111 | 38,544,914 | 44, 


Australasia... | 11,800,051 | 99,080,871 | 05,005,582 |108,902,657 
' t 








The amounts for the year 1896-7 represent both funded and un- 
funded debt, In round figures the increase from 1861 to 1871 wan 
27 millions; from 1871 to 1881, 57 millions; from 1881 te 1891, 98 
millions; and from 1891 to 1897, 32 millions. It must be pointed aut 
that the figures in the last column show the public indebtadiameail 
represented by outstanding debentures or stock; but the real sam ia 
less by the amount of sinking funds in the case of all the colonies 
except Victoria, viz, New Zealand, £314,294 ; Queensland, £70,393 ; 





oo timers fale teypapesh pla 
tinguishing portions iture on worl an unpro- 
foancwreasecte, the total amount accrued to 30th June, 1897, being 
£28,022. There are also annual payments on account of two of the 
railway loans and the tecnanry Wille on aid of revenue, but the instal 
ments are deducted annually, and the net indebtedness shown in the 
statement of the public debt, 

| The figures showing the total amount of the debt of each colony 
would be incomplete without corresponding information vespecting the 
debt per head of population, In 1861 the public debt of Australasia 
stood at £9 8 per inhabitant; in 1871, at £19 16s. 4d. ; in 1881, 
ap £34 Ox 2d.; in 1891, at £49 lds. 11d.; while in 1897 it was 
£52 9s. 8d. For each colony the figures are as follow :— 
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Of the £226,445,444 which constituted the debt of Australasia in 
1897, £222,195,540 represented funded debt raised either as debentures 
or as funded or inscribed stock, and £4,249,904 unfunded or foatin, 
debt. The particulars for each colony will be found below. With poten: 
ta the treasury bills shown os outstanding in Tasmania, it has already 

m pointed out that these are held to liquidate the accumulated 
e deficiency shown on page 385 :— 








Troavary Hille, 
Colony. Date. | Pabonture land Funded! gor | dnald 
2 Honda. For in 

| Works Jor Hovenue 





£ “ “£ 

20Znne, 1807 | 10,095,150 y "5,000 | 2477/5586 
Sune, 1807 | 20,703,796 i 

As) 

21,184,600 

‘370,000 

3,025,070. 

7 tens, 029 

(05,243,088 


* Overdue. 
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‘The relative burthen of the public debt of the various colonies is not to 
be determined only by comparing the gross amounts with the 
for the rate of interest payable must also be taken into 
Thus the general average interest payable by New South Wales is 3°67 
per cent., while South Australia pays 3-94 per cent., so that a debt of 
£100 in the former is not more burthensome than £93 2s. 11d. in the 
Intter colony. A more exact basis of comparison is obtained by taking 
the interest liability, which is shown below. The interest given is on 
the supposition that the debt is outstanding for the whole of the ping 
following the day on which the amounts are made up. The whole debt, 
funded and unfunded, has been included :— 





Average rate of Interest, 





Funded | Untunded 
Debt. | Debt, | Total 
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per cent. |per cent. |per cent. 
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Tn 1884 the nominal rate of interest on New South Wales loans was 
fixed at 34 per cent., at which rate stock to the amount of £29,326,200 
had been sold to June, 1897. This example was not followed by any 
of the other colonies until 1888, when Queensland successfully floated 
a loan of £2,520,000 at the reduced rate; and in 1889 Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, in the order named, were 
successful in issuing stock at a similar nominal rate. Through the 

wessure of the financial crisis, the nominal rate for those colonies whieh 
issued in 1893 wasincreased to 4 por cent. Early in the following year, 
however, South Australia and Tasmania again placed loans on the 
market at the lower rate. New Zealand, in May, 1895, was the first 
colony to issue a 3 per cent. loan—an example which was followed by 
New South Wales in October of the same year, and by Western Australia 
in May, 1896, and May, 1897. South Australia also has issued 3 per 
cent. stock to the amount of £1,945,300. In June, 1897, Queensland 
floated a S per cent. loan of £1,500,000 in London, and local stocks 
were also issued at the same rate of interest. In Victoria and Tasmania 
local stocks, bearing interest at 3 per cent., were sold in 1896 and 1897, 
Below will be found the amount of the total debt under each rate of 
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interest. For Tasmania the figures refer to the 31st December, 1896 ; 
for New Zealand, to the 31st March, 1897, and for all the other colonies, 
to the 30th June, 1897 :— 
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‘The treasury bills of New Zealand do not rightly form part of the 
public debt, and such of these as were outstanding have therefore been 
excluded from the foregoing statement. 


Repunprion or Loans. 


Loans are either redeemed or renewed. In the former case, the 
amount of the obligations of the State to its public creditors ix reduced ; 
in the latter case, the liability remains the same or ix only slightly 
altered. Repayments, however, are chiefly effected under tho head of 
renewals, the amount of loans redcemed from revenue—by sinking fund, 
annual drawings, or directly from the general account—being small, 
‘The principle of extinguishing public debt by the operation of sinking 
fonds or by annual drawings is not general in Australasia, and in the 
colonies in which it has been adopted the loans affected do not amount 
ton large sum. In the case of sinking funds the money is held until 
the date of redemption ; but exactly the opposite course is followed 
where annual drawings are provided, for in such cases the Government 
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retire 4 certain amount of their debentures yearly, and thus effecta 
gradual extinction of the loan. As already explained, all the colonies 
except Vietoria have sinking funds in operation, the amounts to the 

it of which will be found on page 388, The system of annual 
pag Kas bee apie 5 cery ios Al cto a 
Zealand, New South Wales, and Western Australia, 

With the exception of one or two small amounts of or 
interminable stock, all the Australasian loans are redeemable at pre 
scribed dates ; hence the Governments frequently find themselves at the 
mercy of an adverse market when they are compelled to raise a loan to 
pay off stock falling due. Within the last few years; however, practical 
ame have been taken by Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 

‘Tasmania to avoir this disability, the Governments of those colonies, 
in their late issues, having reserved to themselves tho option of re 
deeming at.a minimum ora maximum date, or any intervening period, 
on giving the necessary six or twelve months’ notice. Canada was the 
first of the British possessions to introduce this principle. 


Dares or Maronity. 


Australasian loans have been issued for fixed periods, and the amount 
maturing in each year is given in the following oo No com- 
bined action is taken to regulate the raising of loan: colony acti? 
Record €0'doe carinnwine ob ite Govertment, wage ane eat Phe 
condition of its neighbours, The placing of a loan on the London market, 
especially if it be for a large amount, generally results in an all round 
fall in the prices of Australasian stocks, and subsequent issues of other 
colonies are placed at a disadvantage if the market is approached before 
it has recovered its tone; in fact, the colonies have in this respect all 
the evils of disintegration and all the liabilities of federation, without 
any of the advantages which federation would give, It would be useless 
to discuss the amount falling due in any year, large though it may be, 
unless for a period close at hand, as existing conditions will even- 
twally become so intolerable that some change must perforce be made. 
Happily, the amounts to be redeemed during the next decade are mode- 
rate, and the fact of heavy obligations requiring to be met in any remote 
year may prove of advantage, as it will simplify negotiations when 
the time is ripe for the conversion of Australasian loans into ome 
consolidated stock. Only one colony—New Zealand—is at 
systematically working with this end in view, but so far it has treated 
the question from a provincial standpoint only. The principle of 
adopting « minimum and a maximum date for repayment has been so 
recently introduced that, in the table now given, no attempt hes been 
‘made to specially show the amounts to which it is applicable, the period 
oars at in each case being assumed to be the more remote 
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Exransrs or Nesoriarion, 

From 1855, when the first New South Wales loan was placed 
London market, until the present time, the Australasian coloni 
obtained from this source nearly the whole of the money wi 
have borrowed. In only two of the provinces—New South Wales 
New Zealand—does the amount of the outstanding loans locally 
scribed form more than 10 per cent. of the sum in which the 
stands indebted. In New South Wales the total local borro 
only come to £7,935,798 ; in Victoria, to £3,465,321 ; in Qui 
£1,624,280 ; in South Australia, £1,952,900; in Western Au 
£575,320 ; in Tasmania, £688,728 ; and in New Zealand, £5,52 
making altogether a sum of £21,768,876, or 96 per cent. of the 
debt of Australasia, This dependence on the English market 
originally due to lack of local capital; but of late years, when suck 
capital has been fairly abundant, the Governments have still turned to 
London, where the rate of interest at which they could borrow hes | 
been much below what would have been demanded by the At i 


peas ; 
charges incidental to the floating of an inseribed stock loan in — 
England are heavy. ‘The chief expense is the stamp duty of 12s, 6d.) 

cent. imposed by the British Government on insoribed stock, the See 1 
charges being for services rendered. New South Wales, and 
New Zealand issue their stock through the Bank of England; the 
London and Westminster Bank acts for Victoria and Western Australias 
Boath Australia isxues its loans through ite Agent-General in onBootil 
while in the case of Tasmania also the Agent-General is the channel 
through whom the loans are placed, but he has the assistance of the — 
London and Westminster Bank. 

The cost of negotiation by the Bank of England is 4 per cent. come 
mission; and by the London and Westminster Bank, } A? cent. 
Brokerage costs } per cent, In addition to these charges and i 
duty referred to wbove, there has usually to be added rhe 5d. per £100 
for incidental expenses. The charges annually made by the Bank of 
England for the inscription and management of stock and the payment 
of the half-yearly dividends are £600 per million for the first ten mil. 
lions, £550 for the next five, and £500 per million for all pegs 
amounts. The charges of the London and Westminster Bank are : 
per million for the first ten millions, £450 for a second like sum, and 
£400 per million for any subsequent amount. From the Ist March and 
Ist May, 1895, respectively, the Governments of New South Wales and 
New Zealand obtained a reduction of charges from the Bank of England, 
bringing them slightly below those of the London and Westminster 
Bank. The reduced charges are :—£500 per million for the first teri 
millions, £450 per million for the next five millions, and £400 per 
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million for amounts over £15,000,000. At the end of 1897, the 
Victorian Government arranged with the London and Westminster 
Bank to reduce its rates for inscription of stock to £250 per million, 
without regard to the total amount inseribed. 

On the old form of debenture the stamp duty imposed is 2s. 6d. per cent., 
or £1,250 per million. The expenditure per £100 debentures or in- 
scribed stock of those colonies for which information is obtainable is given 
in the subjoined table. The debenture loans shown are some of the last 
issued. 1t will be seen that the cost of floating inscribed stock loans is 
much greater than that under the debenture system, but the extra 
outlay iz inappreciable when compared with the advantages gained ;— 
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Sarco hegeeectaenees ner tes ; 
i AAspeieAiAr han jrink Maou: earpeet! fey eae colony inter ‘a 
shigh rate of on the 1893 Queensland Joan is 

by the tact that the amount was underwritten at: 


Quvorattoxs or Srock, 
chapter the growth of Australasian 
private nccount lias been traced over a period of about : 
years, and it has been shown that during that time nearly the 
the advances made to the various State Governments, and o 
hundred millions of pri i 
Britain. This condition of dependence on external capital for th 
development of the country has on more than one occasion erorelle 
great danger to Australasia, but never to the same extent 
the crisis of 1892-93, when Sans ee 
of the British investor caused widespread confusion in al 
department of industry, and intense financial unrest, from 
of the ae ie ne yet recovered, peter! will be seen 
table, Australasian stocks are now: at satisfactory pric 
lea eat etcetera London markets at 

Alsat une, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1898 are given below, the 
every instance being “cum dividend.” With one except 
‘the quotations are for loans raised on the security of the local 
of the country borrowing; in the case of India there ix an 
guarantee. ‘This advantage has alo been extended to some 

writius, and New Zealand loans, but these are not quoted in the 
following list. In passing, it may be mentioned that the te 
the British Government is certainly to the advantage satel 
dencies to which it has been exterided, as in addition to the 
security atTorded, it carries the right of trastees in the United 
toinvest trust funda in the utock—a privilege not extended to Austral- 


asian-securities in general :— 
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between different stocks quite fair, 

than bare parepies on a given date—chiefly the accrued 

= the unexpired currency of the scrip—have to be con- 

uniform date for the payment of interest on loans has not 

sangre) so that the amount of interest accrued at the above- 

quoted dates varies with each Joan ; while the date on which the loan is 

repayable is cota rhe: not to. be neglected i in estimating the price of a 

stock. The return obtained by investors from the inscribed stock of each 

eo on the busis of previous quotations, allowing for interest accrued 
and redemption at par on maturity, is given below -— 
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‘The figures given in the last column of the table show the relative 
positions of the various sto quoted. As will be seen, the credit 
of ench division of Australasia was somewhat better in 1894 than 

ncial panic which occurred between 

those dates, In 1893 re nf ly & heavy fall, as compared 
with the preceding year, in: \8 ian securities except those of 
New Zealand and ¥ ‘alia. Victorian stock showed the largest 
fall—which was only to be expected in view of the fact that the panie 
originated in that colony, and Victorian finances generally wore at a 
The quotation for New Zealand stockeat the middle of 

1893 was the same as that coding year, which seemed to point 
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to the conclusion that the London market did not consider the interests 
of New Zealand to be bound up with those of the colonies on the main- 
Jand. Tn 1895 a great improvement took place in the prices of stock 
of all the colonies, and the rise has since been well maintained. To 
illustrate the fluctuations in the prices of colonial securities, the rates 
obtained during 1892, 1893, 1804, and 1898 are given below in a 
simpler form than in the preceding table. During the same periods 
British consols were selling at 98}, 97, 99, and 111} :— 
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So far only the return yielded to the investor has been considered. 
‘The following table shows the average prices obtained by the Austral- 
asian Governments for some of their ait issues, and the quotations for 
the same stocks in June, 1898, the latter prices being, of course, “ex 
dividend ” :— 
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Cuanacter or Stock Issuep. 


By far the larger part of Australasian loans is inscribed, and the 
outstanding issues under the debenture system are being converted 
into inseribed stock as quickly as circumstances permit. New Zealand 
‘was the first colony to introduce inscription in 1877, in which year was 
passed the Consolidated Stock Act, a measure made necessary by the 
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co ing teary il iter nantiiation of to make 
good i in. revenue, obtains in each colony, and, as 
explained, Spee but treasury bills have 


could not well beavoided in the disturbed markets of the last few years. 
‘The bills are in reality ordinary loans with short currencies, and carry: 
a higher rate of interest than issues of the funded debt. The unsatis: 
pedemetion Ed S Neaeiea ar sitbe ro = 
these bills ; consequent will either to 

renewed or eonverted into oor poig ten epactirspe porgs 
additional peciiate to ees charges of first negotiation. The New 
See ore lls are issued direct by the Treasury at par, and the 

negotiation are small. The bills are usu iy redeemed. 
== ap Rainy rachel Peg esbacie thot Mere D2 
with or considered as part. of the public debt of New Zealand, though 
in the case of the other colonies treasury bills have been so included, 
Australasian. teeasnry billa are like the British treasury bills in name 
only, but they have some points in common with the British exchequer 


Coxvarsion axp Coxsoiimation o7 Loans. 


Conversion and consolidation as applied to loans are not int 
able terms, but represent two distinct transactions in so far related that 
withoat conversion consolidation would be impracticable, All the 
colonies are systematically converting their old loans into inscribed 
stock, 5 they are taking a step towards consolidation. 
Since Stock Act was passed i in 1877, New Zealand 
in converting its old loans into inscribed stock, and 
10 whole debt, by adopting three uniform interest rates of 
Ls 34, and 3p per cent, and fixing the dates of maturity at 1929, 1940, and 
respectively. The transactions in conversion and consolidation in 
Nor Zealand from 1877 to 31st March, 1897, were as stated below. 
Tn addition to the amounts shown, old debentures to the amount of 
£5,716,000 were converted into short-dated debentures under the 1884 
Consolidated Stock Act, pending subsequent conversion’ into inserihed 
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‘The loading of the principal by conversion appears heavy ; but New 
Zealand was saddled with a number of small loans, much after the type 
of municipal borrowings, which it was most desirable should be con- 
solidated without delay, and some sacritice was made to accomplish thin; 
besides, the compensation obtained in a lower nate of interest 
set against the increased capital. The annual saving in interest on | 
amount converted to the 31st March, 1897, is stated as £167,332, wiz, 
£102,114 on the 4 per cent., £65,049 on the 34 per cent, and £169 on 
the 3 per cent. stock. ‘The subject of the New Zealand conversion is a 
large one, and inquirers should consult the publications of the Govern 
ment of that colony, which yive details that would hardly be in place my 
a volume such as this, 

In Victoria the 4 per cent. stock floated in Melbourne to the amount 
of £2,089,613 has m converted into 3 per cent, stock, with the 
exception of £120,062 still to be converted or redeemed, ‘The saving 
in interest by the conversion is £18,208. 


Lare Issves or Loans axp Treasury Bins. 


As late as the year 1890 the colonies could borrow in London on 
very fayourable terms, but in the year named the conditions were no 
longer satisfactory. ‘This change had for its immediate cause a condition 
of things not of Australasia's own creation, the Baring failure and the 
Argentine crisis being primarily responsible for the stoppage of Aus 

but there is no reasonable ground for supy 

the Baring failure had not taken place the London markets 
would have been much longer open to the Australasian colonies. The 
Treasurers of the various provinces were entirely unprepared for this 
revulsion in credit. They were committed to engagements forethe con- 
struction of public works which they could not terminate ; contracts 
had been entered into for large sums on the assumption that funds 
would be available ; besides this, no preparations had been made to meet 
debentures falling due ina short time, ‘The sudden stoppage of credit 
greatly embarrassed the Governments, and most of the colonies had 
recourse to treasury bills to enable them to adjust their finances to 
the altered circumstances, ‘The amounts received from the sale of these 
bills were devoted to meeting loans maturing, and providing funds for 
public works already contracted for. Pressing necessities and the 
improved condition of the London market encouraged several of the 
colonies during 1893 and 1894 to place ordinary loan issues, which were 
successfully negotiated ; and the proceeds of these loans relieved the 
liabilities on matured treasury bills and current obligations. In 1895 
the credit of the Australasian colonies was fully reestablished in 
London. 


New South Wales.—In 1892 and 1893 the Treasury had authority to 


issue £3,000,000 of 4 per cent. funded stock at a minimum price of par, 
Upto the 30th June, 1897, £2,549,359 had been disposed of, the cost 
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of the issue being practically nil. In 1894 and in 1895 further issues 

of funded stock, amounting to £2,617,212, were authorised, and 
to the 30th June, 1897, the amount sold was £1,804,7 

of interest on the stock is 3 per cent., and the date of maturity, 1912. 

‘The only expense attached to the issues was a small amount for broker- 

age. Provision has been made for sinking funds to liquidate certain 

portions of the loans expended on works of an unproductive character, 

Tn October, 1893, an inscribed stock loan was floated in London, the 
rate of interest being 4 per cent., and the currency forty years The 
Minimum price was fixed at 98}, and the average price realised was 
£100 Tis. 10}d. The rate paid by the Government, allowing for 
redemption at par on maturity, was £4 3s, Ojd.; while the return to 
investors was £4 1s, 84d, 

During 1894 several small 5 per cent, loans matured, amounting in 
the aggregate to £832,000. In September of that year a 3} per cent, 
covering loan was successfully issued, the average price realised on the 

proceeds being £101 15s, which is reduced to £99 13s, 6d. if 
allowance be made for accrued interest and charges. The rate paid by 
the Government is £3 10s. 11d. per cent., and the interest yielded to 
investors, £3 9s, 4]d. The loan was subscribed c five-fold, the 
amount tendered being £4,268,000, 

Tn October, 1895, an inscribed stock loan for £4,000,000 was floated, 
the rate of interest being 3 per cent,, and the currency forty years, 
The minimum price was tixed at 94, and the gross proceeds averaged 
£96 18s. 3d. No further loans were placed on the London Dakee 
until January, 1898, when a loan of £1,500,000, bearing interest at 
3 per cent., with a minimum of 99, was successfully floated, the gross 
proceeds being £1,506,250.° 

~ Tn 1895 authority was given to issue treasury bills to the amount of 

£1,174,700 to cover the accumulated deficiencies in revenue on the 
30th June of that year. The rate of interest allowed is 3 per cent., 
and a sum of £150,000 is set aside annually for the repayment of tho 
debt. 


Victoria.—An inscribed stock loan of £2,107,000 was floated in 
London in ober, 1893, the nute of interest being 4 per cent,, and the 
date of maturity between 1911 and 1926, at the option of the Govern- 
ment on due notice being given. Four per cent. debentures were also 
disposed of locally from March, 1893, to June, 1897, to the amount of 
£746,795, 

During 1896 an Act was passed providing for the conversion of the 
4 per cent. stocks on the Melbourne register into a 3 per cent, stock. 
‘The amount of 4 per cent. stock sold from January, 1895, to December, 
1896, was £249,130, holders of which have availed themselves of the 
privilege of conversion, ‘The amount of new 3 percent, stock sold under 
the Conversion Act was £28,913, 
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No treasury bills were sold during 1893, and ‘the amount of 
‘ing bills on the 30th June, 1894, was £750,000. Feige 
bills for £250,000 were sold, making the amount: 
on the 30th June, 1895, £1,000,000; while on the 30th June, 
Sp palate Sangre terme ye) 
Tn September, 1896, authority was given. for the issue: of £375,000 
bills for public works and services. The amount sold to the 
30th June, 1897, was £100,000, bearing interest at + per cent, an 
repayable in four annual instalments of £25,000 each, payment 
beng due on the Ist January, 1899. Tie oe oe 
outstanding: on the 30th June, 1897, was £600,000, 


Queensland, in January, 1893, a3 bee ogee 
on the London phar the arate ie Stained being £88 168. 4 
‘The charges were heavier than usual, as the loan: was unser wee 
the rate of 1 per cent, 

In June, 1895, another 34 per cent, loan tr £1,250,000, with « 
currency of fifty years, was placed on the market. The price 
cbiainal was £101 128, 7d., fe declucting accrued interest the: le 
ment reeeived about £100 0a 2d. In addition, stock to the amount 
of £750,000 wax sold locally, the net proceeds being £743,750, or 
£99 Ss, dd. per £100. 

In June, 1897, a 3 per cent. loan for £1,500,000, in 
1947, was floated in London, the average price realised being £97 Ls. Sd. 
Local sales of 3. per cent. stock were also negotiated dnring the year; 
the total issued being £124,480, which was sold at the average price 
obtained in London. 

Another class of stock was authorived in 1895, viz, Government 
Savings Bank Stock. ‘The object of the establishment of this class of 
security was to enable depositors of over £200 to carn interest on such 
excess. The first issue was limited to £1,000,000, and up to the 30th 
June, 1897, the amount sold was £952,960, of which £952,610 is 
bearing interest at 34 per cent,, and £350 at 3 per cent. 

Daring 1893 three issues of treasury bills were placed locally, vit, 
£222,500 in January, £5,000 in April, and £11,000 in December. The 
rate of interest i 4 per cent., and the dates of maturity are 1899, T898, 
and 1903 respectively. Tn January, 1894, billy to the amount of £1,000 
were also disposed of locally, the rate being the same as for the previous 
issues, and the date of redemption, 1903, Various small parcels have 
been sold up to June, 1597, the amount outstanding on that date: 
£71,000. The Trustees of the Public Debt Reduction Fand 
Government Savings Banks stock to meet the balance of the 
bills as they become due, viz. :—£70,000 in October, 1898, and. £1, 
in January, 1903. These represent the wliole of the hills outstanding, 

South Australia,—In 1893 & small loan of £125,000, ples portion cf 
the 1890 Joan of £1,582,900, was floated in London. The rate of interest 
is 3} per cent., and the loan is redeemable im 1939, Aav instalment 





of the £1,013,279 loan of 1892 was placed in Adelaide in February, 
1804, The amount of the isue was £200,000, the price mage’ 
£100 being 92. The rate of interest ix 34 per cent. In June, 1: 
a fortherissue of £311,000 wax fioated in Adelaide. In February, 
1896, a loan of £839,500 was issued in London, bearing interest at 3 
cent., and redeemable in 1926. "The net-proceeds, after allowing for 
and accrued interest, amounted to £800,406, or £95 6s. 10d. 
vent. A further loan of £500,000 was floated in London in May, 
897, also bearing 3 per cent. interest. From the latest available 
iculars, the average price realised per £100 was £95 10s. During 
docal stocks bearing 3 per cent. weee sold, the total isiue being 
£606,300, and the net proceeds £98 2s. per £100, ‘The two Jast- 
mentioned loans mature in 1916. 
_ En June, 1892, treasury bills were issued to the amount of £349,225, 
with interest at the rate of £4 lls Sd. per cent., and payable in five 
years; and in March and July, 1893, farther issues of £250,000 each 
were made bearing the sume mate, the dates of anaturity being 1898.and 
1900 respectively. 

Western Australia.—In June, 1894, a loan of £540,000, at 4 per 
vent., was floated in London at a minimum of 102, the average pri 
realised being £103 fix 1d. In May, 1895, the colony floated a 3} per 
cent. loan of £750,000, having «forty years’ curreney, but redeemable 
from 1915 on twelve months’ notice being given. The minimum price 
was fixed at 99, and the average obtained was £103 1s. 5d., or, dedueting 
Sed = ier ee 9s, 2d. one 

y, 1896, Western Anstralia, following the ew 
Zealand and New South Wales, placed on the market a 3 per cent. 
loan for £750,000, having a curreney until 1935, but redeemable from 
1915 on twelve months’ notice being given. A sinking fund isto be 
established in connection with this loan, commencing three years after 
flotation, the contribution being 1 per cent. per annum. The gross 
price obtained was £100 16s. ‘d,, and the accrued interest amounted 
‘to about 7s. 6d., so that the Government obtained £100 9s, 2d. ‘This 
is the cheapest loan yet floated by any of the Australasian colonies. 

Tn May, 1897, a further issue of £1,000,000 was flouted in London, 
theminimum price being fixed at 95, and the rate of interest 3 per 
cent. ‘The loan is redeemable in 1935, and the net proceeds per £100, 
after allowing for charges and accrued interest, amounted to £93 8s. 11d, 

The Government had authority to issue treasury bills dering 1893, 
the total amount sold to the 30th June, 1897, being £665,085, of which 
£150,000 were negotiated in London, and the balance locally. The 
amount outstanding on the 30th June, 1897, was £492,320, of which 
£480,000 bears interest at 4 per cent., and the balance at 4) per cent, 
‘The whole amount is fapopabetic 1898, and is due at Perth. 

» Tasmania, in March, 1893, issued a 34-per cent, loan of £800,000, 
which was part of the £2,100,000 authorised in December, 2892. ‘The 
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Joan wis only a partial success, £600,000 being taken up and the balance 
withdrawn, The average price realised per £100 was £92 2s. 2d. In 
1894 a loan of £1,000,000 was negotiated in London, the rate of interest 
heing 4 per cent. and the date of maturity between 1920 and 1940, at 
the option of the Government on 12 months’ notice being given. The 
average amount realised per £100 was £101 4s. 3d. In February, 
1895, a 34 per cent, loan of £750,000 was floated, redeemable in 1940, 
vor from 1920 on 12 months’ notice being given. The price realised 
was £98 6s, 1d. 

Tn 1895 authority was given for the issue of £250,000 * Local 
Inscribed Stock " to cover di encies in revenue, and in 1896 a further 
sum of £250,000 was authorised. ‘The total amount outstanding on the 
Blst December, 1896, was £294,608, of which £242,100 is earning 3 
per cent., and £52,508, 3 per cent, The loans are repayable at various 
periods from 1897 to 1905, 


During 1894, treasury bills to the amount of £96,900 were negotiated 
in the colony, viz, £40,500 at 4 per cent. and £56,400 at 4} 
cent, the bills having a currency until 1899 and 1900 respectively. 

total amount of treasury bills floated was £215,000, and £175,000 
were outstanding on 31st December, 1896. Of these, £97,470 are 
bearing interest at 44 per cent., £34,430 at 44 per cent, and £43,100 
at percent. The dates of redemption and amounts due are>—£30,000 


in 1897, £45,000 in 1898, and £50,000 in each of the years 1899 and 
1900, 


New Zealand.—During the year 1894-5, £682,200 of old debentures 
were converted into inscribed stock of the amount of £720,559; 
bentures to the amount of £1,247,020 were con’ 
ibed stock; while in 1896-7 the debentures con- 
10, the value of the stack being £727,216. 

Under the amending Consolidation Act of 1884, short-dated debentures: 

ave issued pending the sale of inscribed stock under the Act of 1877. 

Tn May, 1895, New Zealand placed a loan for £1,500,000 on the 

market. With the exception of some New South Wales treasury bills, 

this was the first 3 per cent. loan floated by any of the Australasian 

colonies, ‘The loan has a currency of fifty years, and the minimum price 

was fixed at 90, The average gross price obtained wax £94 88, 9d. 

so that, after deducting accrued interest, the Government obtained 
£93 14s. Gd. 

mount of treasury bills outstanding on the 31st March, 1896, 

5,000 ; the issue during the ensuing twelve months amounted 

5,000, while bills representing £1,530,000 were paid off, leaving 

the amount outstanding on the 3ist March, 1897, at £730,000. As, 

however, allowance is made for these at the end of the financial year 

when carrying forward the balance of the Revenue Account, the liability 

is practically wiped out. 
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lars of the latest issues of the Funded Debts negotiated 
which particulars are available are as follow :— 





| Net Proceeds, | Bective annual 
jess charges 
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Part of the £1,013,279 loan. 


‘The treasury bills outstanding on the 30th June, 1897, were floated 
to cover deficiencies in revenue, with the exception of £100,000 in 
Victoria, £500,000 in South Australia, and £492,320 in Western 
Australia, The expenses incurred in these issues were practically nil, 
asthe bills were floated at par, and in some cases were sold at a 

remium, Particulars of the cost of treasury bills negotiated prior to 
1896 will be found in previous editions of this work. 


Exrespiture rrom Loans. 


Tn the foregoing pages the chief points dwelt upon have been the 
amount of the public indebtedness and the credit enjoyed by each 
colony as texted by the selling price of its loans. Before closing this 
chapter it would be well to consider for what purpose the debts were 
incurred, ‘The services upon which the proceeds of the public loans were 
expended are various, but the bulk of the expenditure may be placed to the 
account of the construction of railways, water supply and sewerage, and 
electric telegraphs. In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the 
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expenditure was moderate, loans being difficult to rai 
but latterly, as the conditions «der whieh loans could be 
became favourable, expecially since 1881, few of the colonies have set 
any bounds to their requirements, a a eerie of the old 
experience—the opportunity engendered the desire, and the open. 
of ‘the investors tempted the oe to aaa ae ‘ing and Noveh 
expenditure. What is termed a “vigorous i 
the order of the day, and works were Pocweaetl 
cirenmstances would not have been undertaken, or have been held back 
until the growth of population warranted their construction. The 
of money has been harmful in many ways, the most apparent 
ing the construction of not a few branch railways, in outlying and 
sparsely-settled districts, which do not pay even their working expenses. 
‘The consequence is that the interest on loan capital has to be met out of 
general revenue, and in some instances the present generation 
away before this condition of affairs will be remedied. But when 
allowance has been made for unwise or improvident. expenditure, i wl 
be found that by far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans has been 
well expended. In some instances it will be years, taking a miost 
1 view of the situation, before many of the revenue-] 
works will yield «sum sufficient to pay working expenses and interest - 
nevertheless, a practical consideration of the conditions which surround 
Australasian settlement will demonstrate that in some instances the 
construction of these works was justifiable, for apart from the eon- 
sideration that they will nltinately be self-supporting, they have already 
materially assisted in developing the country’s resources, and have 
largely enhanced the value of the public estate, Whether their cont in 
all cases should have been charged against the loans account is a different 
matter, seeing that the rents obtained from public lands, and proceeds 
of sales, invariably go into the ordinary revenue of the edlonies. 


‘The following statement gives, under a convenient classification, the 
loan expenditure of each colony during 1896-7 :— 





| Amount apent on Works yielding dimet 
Revenue, 


Cotony. | -Yearended. | fen 
|Raltwoys.) SSE 


Blectrio 
‘Tele 


= 
New South Wales... 20 duno, 1807 | 470,674 
Victoria .......-.-| 30 Juin R14 
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- The expenditure of Austratasia during 1896-7 from funds derived 
trom the proceeds of loans was £7,112,838. Of this amount, the sum of 
£4,720,064 was spent on services directly revenue-producing, and the 
remainder was chiefly devoted to works of a substantial nature, such 
as the construction of roads and bri the improvement of harbours 
and rivers,and the erection of li schools, and public build- 
ings. The amount expended on fortifications and military works was 
relatively small, 

In most of the colonies the expenditure from loans has been greatly 
reduced during the last few years. In some cases this may be ateributed 
to a settled policy of retrenchment; but in others, the difficulty of 
raising a loan in London affords a more probable explanation. The 
‘expenditure, however, now shows a tendency to increase, the figures for 
‘the last financial year being largely in excess of the previous three years 
in the colonies of Queensland, Western Australia, and New Zealand. 
Tn those three provinces the increased expenditure was chiefly made on 
mecount of the railways; and, also, in the case of New Zealand and 
Queensland the amounts partly represented loans to local bodies, The 
- pee of each province during the last five years is given in the 

‘ing table :— 








£ £ 

1,270,898 | 1,548,105 

218,796 | 276,674 

($92,158 , 1,148,341 

53, 157 | 

630,708 

113,278, 

412,339 | 1,089,590 


3,791,925 | 7,112,835 





me | 003,400 | 490,800 | 5.755.000 





‘The total expenditure of the proceeds of loans from the commence- 
ment of borrowing to the year 1896-7 was £212,971,8T9. Of this 
sum, £156,670,782, or nearly three-fourths, was spent in the construction 
of railways, water supply and sewerage works, and electric telegraphs ; 
and the balance was expended on works and services which, though 
classed as nonproductive, for the most part assisted in the national 
ae The expenditure on defence and the payments made to 
meet deficieney in revenue are the exceptions to the rule which has 

the expenditure of the proceeds of Joan issues, The expen- 

iture to cover deticiency in revenue has not been large, antl is lool 
‘upon as but.a temporary charge on the loan funds ; while the expen- 
@iture on defence has been extremely smill in all the colonies except 
New South Wales and New Zealand. The following table shows the 
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total loan expenditure of each province up to the close of the Inst 
financial year >— 


Amnount spent on n works ylolding dlrect 
“Revenue. ° 
Expendit ] forks 
bat aa ee recto | and 
| Railways. | SUPRIY | ‘Tele: | ‘Total. | Services. 
_| genpha. 





£ | £ x 
won| |S | ae 
ou, et | 20,64x0307 | 9,208,477 | 29,007,288 
30 June, 1507 } 12,730,342 589,515 | 17,673,811 | 4,007,077 
30 Jane, 1307 | 4,843,880 200,305 | 5, 138,089 | 1,465,522 
‘SL Dec, 1806 | 5,685,400)... 127,986 | 3,808,446 | 3,760,279 





‘Sh Mar, 1807 15,306,673 F71,851 | 16,070,083 24,008,627 
- 182,006,124 [20,267,810 nai main B08 NET 





In the New Zealand returns old provincial debts contracted prior to 
1876, amounting to £11,535,469, have been included under the head 
ve Other works and services,” as there is no available record of the 
services upon which the loans of the old Provisional Governments were 
expended, except where such was for the construction of railways 
The figures given for New South Wales, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania under the head of “ Railways” include loan 
expenditure on State tramways, but, except in the case of the finst- 

ned colony, the amount thus expended is unimportant, as thir 
the other provinces is generally in the hands of municipal 
ies or private companies. 

In the preceding table u large sum has been placed under the head 
of “ Other works and set in the following statement this amount 
has been subdivided and is shown under several heads, In regard to 
New Zealand, the sum under the heading of “ Miscellaneous” also 
includes the provincial loans prior to 1876 ; but it is certain that @ very 
large proportion of this miscellaneous expenditure was incurred for war 
purposes, the cost of suppressing the Maori risings between 1860 and 
1870 being charged to loan votes -— 


Reads and 
Ccherg Uridgor, | Defence | Immigrae 
v Harbours, ‘Works. tion, 





j £ £ 
New South Wales 1,212,000 8,008,451 
Vietoria ona |. 1949.30 
guecrmtand seuane | 3asg}001 
fonth Austradin £285,885 - | 1,208,781 
Western Australia... eee 16,350 wis 
Tasmania... Te.423 | 235,000 || 1,220,048 
New Zealand 0000... sf | oes\7a1 2,146,066 | 10,866,061 

Australasia. 19A7sa00 | asas,88s | 5,968,700 | 28,008,080 
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Tn the case of New South Wales tho sum of £705,200, which was 
spent on immigration before the inauguration of the Loan Account, is 
not included in the above table. If this amount were included, the 
loan expenditure on immigration by that colony would be £899,630, 

The subjoined table shows the expenditure per inhabitant on the 
baxis of the figures given in the table on the preceding page:— 


Awnount spent on Workw yioldli 
Sirect Hevenae, 


———,——____] other 
] Works 
Supnty | Reet esvie 
a cttie : 
Rallways. | SSH” brclographs Ses 
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Queensland. | 235 8] a oan 
‘South Australia... wee 202) #15 
Western Australia +=] 1MuU) MoS 
ou 2) Baipn 
116| B40 
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The question of Local Government is dealt with in another chapter 
It is well, however, to give here a statement of the total amount which 
passes through the hands of the general and local governments. The 
sum can in no sense be taken as the cost of governing the various 
colonies ; as will appear from page 384, this may be taken as 
£19,713,108. 

‘The total sum expended by the general and local governments of 
‘Australasia during the year 1896-7 was over £41,000,000, or 
£9 10s. 11d, per head, Of this large sum, £30,412,245, or £7 Os, 11d. 
per inhabitant, was spent by the general governments from their 
revenues, and £7,112,838, or £1 13s, per inhabitant, from loans ; 
the local expenditure—exclusive, of course, of a sum equal to the 
Government endowment—was £3,668,448, or 17s. per inhabitant. 
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The following table shows the genoral, loan, and local expenditure for 
ench colony -— 





| Generat Government. 
Ceiony. 
ipesemis 





£ 
weal 1,548,105 | 700,308 
6,514,843 | 


062,260 
3,368,178 


5,520,659 
ae 





The expenditure per inhabitant, under the same classification, will be 
found below. The average expenditure for New South Wales is to 


some extent misleading, as about 40 per cent. of the population live 
outside the boundaries of the municipalities :— 


Goneral Government. | | 
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ont. | a 
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Queensland 
South Australi 
Weatern Austral 
Tasmania 00.00 
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Mosrereat Ixsrrrerross. 


| ay to 1840 no municipal institutions existed in Australasia. 
On the 31st October of that year municipal clections were beld 
in Adelaide, which was the first Australian city to acquire the right 
of self-government. On the 20th July, 1842, an Act providing for 
the a peepee of Sydney was assented to, and on the 12th of 
August of the same year Melbourne was constituted » municipality. 
In the former case the town was raised to the dignity of a city; 
Melbourne, however, was proclaimed a town, and continued to be so 
styled until 1847, when letters patent were received according to it 
the privilege enjoyed by Sydney. In New Zealand am Act wax 
pasted in. 1852, dividing the colony into six provinces, the local adminis 
‘tration of which was vested in Provincial Councils, This 
continued until 1876, when the provincial system was cbotsteel aol 
the whole colony, except the area within the forty-one boroughs then 
existing, was subdivided into counties, each county having fuil control 
of its local affairs. In 1858. Hobart was incorporated ; and in 1859 
Brisbane and Perth were erected into municipalities. In Victoria a 
eral xystem of local government came into force in 1874. Queens- 
and adopted a general system in 1879; and South Australia, in 1887. 
With the exception of Western Anstmilia, where extensive develop- 
ment has only taken place during the last few years, New South Wales, 
of all the colonies, is the most backward in rd to local ent. 
‘The privilege of self-government is on all sides recognised as a sound 
one, and verious measures to secure its establishment have from time to 
time been ed before Parliament, but so far the Legislature has not 
succceded in. giving effect to the manifest wishes of the constituencies. 
‘As the figures given below show, a large area still remains under the 
control of the central government in. other colonies than New South 
Wales, but for this ample justification exists in the largeness of the 
territory and the sparseness of the population residing in the unin- 
‘areas, and it may be said that in all the provinces except New 
South Wales local governing bodies have been established in all places 
where the population ix sufficient to make the introduction of the 
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nmnicipal system desirable. The Northern Territory is omitted from 





Ares stl 
lander: 
Incorporated Areas, divided into: corporate 





New South Wales. | Boroughs and Municipal Districts ...| 
Victoria .. | Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Shires} $7,342 
Queensland | Boroughs, Shires, and Divisions 
South Australia) Corporations and District Councilé 41,851 


proper. 
Western Australia...) Municipalities, Road Soards, and) "46 
| "Health Boards, 
Tasmania . | atamipalitioe ‘Town Boards, and) °9,536 
| _ Road Trasts, 
New Zealand ,,.......) Boroughs and County Councils,) 104,050 421 
2°" | Rona Districts and Town Districts 











Australasia: soosengeeane] 913,897 | 1,690)920 





* Area of Municipalition, 


In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Aj 
and Tasmania, the mutes are assessed on the assumed annual eet in 
Queensland, on the capital value ; and in New Zealand the pi 
within counties and road districts is ssed on the capital value, while in 
boroughs and town districts both descriptions of assessment are ade 
The value of ratable property in each of the colonies will be found 
below -— 


Colony. Capital Value. Annual Value, 


New South Wales ... 
Victoria 4 
Queensland 7 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia 


te. 


The annual value given for Tasmania is to a certain extent over 
stated, as the same property may be rated by more than one of the three 
local authorities—the Municipal Council, the Road Trust, and the 
Town Board. The New Zealand returns are similarly affected. Tn this 
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colony, and it is believed also in Western Australia, some of the various 
divisions overlap, but the error from this source can be but small. The 
capital value for boroughs and town districts in New Zcaland is 
£41,436,847, and the annual value £2,486,211. 

"The capital and annual values of ratable property in Sydney and 
Melbourne since 1891 are given below. The tigures show the depreci- 
ation in the value of real estate which has taken place during the past 
few years :— 





Sydney and Suburbs, Melbourne and Suburbs, 





Annual Value. | Capital Value. Annual Value. | Capital Value. 





£ £ £ £ 
5,851,589 99,224,310 6,533,717 87,939,287 
6,013,697 | 106,$91,100 6,815,315 92,358,629 
6,067,882 | 1 000 6,639,014 510,32 
5,686, 197 0 5,347,079 78,916,730 
66,824,984 


5,352,920 5 
| 60,962,705 


5,141,990 
5,019,230 4,168,182 60,352,040 





‘The annual value of assessed property in Sydney, even under the 
Preent reduced valuations, is higher than that of any city in Great 

ritain, London alone excepted ; while the annual value of Melbourne 
is only surpassed by London and, toa small extent, by Glasgow. The 
annual value of Glasgow, the second city of the United Kingdom, is 
£4,208,000, and of Liverpool, £3,775,045. 

The revenue and expenditure of the local bodies in ench colony are 
given below. In the receipts the amount of the Government endow- 
ment is specified, while in the expenditure the outlay on public works 
is similarly treated :— 


Nooelpte, Exponditure. 


Colony, : 
Public 


Govern: 
Rates, er.) Total. | yyubic 


| ‘ment ane 


© £ £ 
NewSouth Wales... 30,820 540,496 
Viotoria 111,067 198,720 | 707,077 
74,728 | 's 248,000 
mars 320,188 | 190,2m1 
si,au2 | 30) 60,363 
5,508 14, 5 
Tous S bisa | risa 





973,480 
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The revenue of local bodies per head of population in im 
districts, and per square mile of territory in incorporated area, ix, as 
far as can be ascertained, ss follows :>— 
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The large revenue per square mile obtained in New South Wales 
and Western Australia is due to the circumstance already @ 
that the ares incorporated is small compared with the total territory of 
the two colonies, and comprises for the most part only urban settlements, 
The amount of outstanding municipal loans for each colony is shows 
below. The figures include the liabilities to the Government -— 





Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria .. 
Queensland : 
South Australia 
Westorn Australia 
‘Tasmania 

New Zealand . 


11,449,042 


Against the gross liabilities shown above sinking funds are established 
in most of the colonies, The amount to the credit of local bodies in 
New South Wales is in Victoria, £503,909; in Western 

tralia, £16,278 T £38,295; and in New Zealand, 
£291,072. There is also a fund in Queensland, but the amount aecn- 
mulated cannot be giv , : 





Boarps axp Trusts 1x New Sourm Waxes, 


Tn addition to the municipalities, there are bodies known as Boards 
Sin socenly epeling: Leveisom alias tr ts oeele oe ie 

ji establis! the it 
triets ditforing and in most cases larger than, the aveas ii 
for ordinary municipal purposes, These bodies are usually composed of 
members representing respectively the central (res the munici- 
“analogs by the works in question, an directly 

ia the particular undertakings ; and as a they raise the 
funds necessary for carrying out the works they control, by means of 
rates on the assessed value of the properties benefited, just as is the ease 
in regard to municipalities 

In New South Wales there are the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, which commenced by taking charge of the water 
supply in 1885, and assumed control of the sewerage system in 1889, 
and the Hunter River District Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, 
formed in 1892. The Wollongong Harbour Trust, which was instituted 
aed ity ve only a ue the kind in the colony—the Oe con 

with shipping, c improvements to navigation, at cy, 
Neweastle, oat cee ports, having always been carried out at the 
expense and under the supervision of the central Government. This 
‘Teust, however, has been abolished, and its powers assumed by the 
Government. There is Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, on which 
the municipalities within the metropolitan area are represented, and 
towards the annual expense of which they contribute one-third, and 
thirty-two country boards have also been established under the Fire 
Brigades Act. of 1884, three of which are, however, within the aren 
administered by the Metropolitan Board, and contribute to its funds, 
There ave Frrigation Trusts at Hay and Balranald, A similar trust at 
‘Wentworth has been taken over by the Government, and the dissolution 
of the Balranald trust is under consideration. 

The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act of New South 
Wales was passed in 1880. Under the provisions of this measure 
municipalities outside the area under the control of the Metropolitan 
and Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards were entitled 
to construct, or to have constructed for them by the Government, works. 
for water supply and sewerage, provided the construction of the same 
were by es Govennar in Council) and the municipalities 
to pay the original cost of the works, with interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum, ‘The Government were to pay the certified 
cost of the works, and the municipalities were to repay the Government 
by instalments extending over a period of sixty yearn, Under the 
operations of this Act-seventeen water supply works have been carried 
out by the Government (exclusive of Richmond, now administered by 
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the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage), and three by | 
municipal councils, while works in seven other places were in course of 
construction at the close of 1897. The amount advanced by the Govern 
ment to local bodies under the Act to the end of 1892 was £370,549, 
and instalments to the amount of £85,886 were then overdue, It was 
found that the liability of some of the municipal councils was tes 
heavy for their resources, and in 1894 an amending Act was passed 
distributing the payments over 100 years and reducing the interest 
to 3} per cent. At the close of 1897 the total amount expended by 
Government, inclusive of interest, stood at £661,554, viz : £464,004 
for works completed under Government control; £27,344 for works 
carried out under the supervision of municipal councils ; and £170,166 
for works still in course of construction. Of the total amount of 
£491,388 due on account of completed works to the 3lst December, 
1897, £17,179 had been repaid, and £72,346 hnd been remitted by 
Government, leaving the debt at £401,863, 


Boanps anp Trusts ix Vicrorta. 


In Vietoria the port of Melbourne is under the control of a Harbour 
Trust, which was established as far back as 1877. A Tramway Trust, 


representing twelve of the metropolitan municipalities, has been formed 
under the provisions of an Act passed in 1883, ‘This body was entrusted 
with power to construct tramways through the streets of the munici- 
palities interested, the requisite funds being raised by loans on the 
security of the tramways and the revenues of the municipal bodies 
connected with the undertaking. The trustees had the option of either 
working the tramways themselves or leasing them to a private company. 
They adopted the latter alternative, and the tramways are being worked 
on a thirty-two years’ lease, commencing from 1884. In 1891 the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works was established for the pur 
pose of constructing and supervising all works connected with water 
supply, sewerage and drainage in Melbourne and suburbs. ‘The Govern- 
ment is not directly represented on this Board, although to the Metro. 
politan Board of Water Supply in Sydney three members are nominated 
by the State. The reason for this rence is that in New South Wales 
the Government constructed the works and ix responsible for the debt 
incurred in doing so, while in Victoria the Board carries out the work of 
construction, in addition to the maintenance and management to which 
the operations of the Sydney Board are confined. Throughout Victoria 
there are Water Works Trasts and Irrigation and Water Supply Trust, 
During 1896-7 there were sixty-one Water Works Trusts and twenty- 
nine Irrigation and Water Supply Trusta The amount authorised to 
be advanced by the Government for the former service was £1,025,444, 
and for the latter £1,364,183, and the amounts outstanding in June, 
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1897, were £796,122 and £1,016,549 respectively. As in New South 
Wales, the municipal bodies are represented on the Fire Brigade Boards, 
‘and bear a proportionate share of the expenses 

The Government of Victoria, prior to the establishment of the ‘Trusts 
for Water Works, Irrigation, and Water Supply, advanced money from 
the Public Loans Account to local bodies requiring assistance to con- 
struct these works, The amount advanced for the development of the 
services to June, 1897, was £388,793, which has to be repaid into a 
sinking fund, or by annual instalments. The amount so repaid is 
£69,412. The figures just given are exclusive of the advances to the 
city of Ballarat for the water supply works, as these are now under a 
special commission. The outstanding debt of the Ballarat Water Com- 
mission on the 30th June, 1897, was £281,439. Under a special Act 
the Government have power to advance funds to shires for the construc- 
tion of tramways, and £60,811 had been so advanced up to June, 
1897. The Government, under two different Acts, can also make 
advances to Shires for the purchase of rabbit-proof fencing. The amount 
0 advanced to June, 1897, was £190,409, of which £58,435 was out- 
standing on that date. 


Boanns axp Trusts tx orngr Cononies, 


Tn Queensland the water supply service forms part of the local 

ernment system ; the works are proposed by the municipal bodies, 
fot the Government constructs and: supervises them, and when com- 
in hands them over to the local authorities with their attendant 
fiabilities. The latter form a debt to the State which is repaid in 
instalments, 

In South Australia there are no Boards or Trusts of any importance 
beyond the municipal bodies already mentioned ; extensive municipal 

exist, however, for the construction of important local works, 

In Western Australia there are Road Boards, Local Boards of Health, 
and a Metropolitan Water Works Board. 

Tn Tasmania seven Marine Boards, forming part of the local government. 
system, have been established in different parts of the colony, and there 
‘are twelve Water Trusts in connection with municipal bodies. The 
rural police come under the local government system, the ratepayers 
who enjoy the benefits of police protection being obliged to bear the coxt 
of administration. The control of the police is, however, under officers 
appointed by the central government. 

Mis New Zealand there are, in addition to the ordinary forms of muni- 
cipal government, River and Harbour Boards, which are established 
throughout the colony. The number of these at the end of 1896 was 
respectively thirty-one and twenty: ‘There is also a Drainage Board 
at Christchurch, thirteen Land Drainage Boards, and Water Supply 
Boards at Waimakariri and Manukau, 
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Complete returns of the Boards and Trusts in each colony 
readily obtainable ; cin ling i eve ges mpm Sta 
in connection with some of these ¢ 





Receipt, 





Water Works Trusts 
Irrigation and Water 
Ballarat Water Commission 


Queensland— 
Water Works server] 20,308) 35,233: 


Western Austratin— | 
Real a) S49P) 4,711 
8,614 | 12,280 } 20, 


i/}130,000 | 14,216 





1,36) 18,155 
we 9,643 


| 
14,740) 11,489 
808,404 385,406 
Date on 27,374 | 28,431 
Water Supply “ 1821 | 6,774 
| 














‘The amounts shown in the foregoing table under Road Trusts and 
‘Town Boands in Tasmania are included in the second table on page 415. 
The ontstandi: Vip for Tasmania are gross, sinking funds 
to £4,517, £1,094, £295, and £947 respectively ting being established im 
connection ag the debts of Marine ‘ater Trosts, Road 
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‘Trusts, and Town Boards, Tn New Zealand, also, sinking funds 
amounting to £7,112, £228,199, and £23,461 respectively exist in 
connection with the liabilities of River, Harbour, and Drainage Boards. 

The outstanding loans of the Boards and ‘Trusts of New South Wales 
constitute part of the public debt. This is trae also with regurd to 
the amounts for Victoria, except the loansvof the Tramway Trust and 
the Melbourne Harbour Trast, the Fire Brigades Boards, and part of 
the loans of the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
are not guaranteed. The liabilities chown for Queensland and Western 
Australia also form part of the public debt of those colonies; but the 
amounts given for New Zealand are not advanced from the General 
Loan Account. In the foregoing table the advances made by the 
Governments to the borrowing bodies are included. 


Ixpenrepness or Locat, Bones, 


_ The following table shows the total indebtedness ef local bodies in 
each of the colonies for which returns are available. The figures 
include the liabilities to the Government. It must also be explained 
that the liabilities of Road Trusts and Town Boards in Tasmania have 
been included with municipalities — 





Outstanding Loans, 


Salen | peasks Raon kan eo 
‘Municipalities. Boants, Truste, ke. | ‘pUrpoean. 





£ £ £ 

New South Wales ......... .j 2,650,910 6,209,882 8,960,792 
Victoria. | 3,904,102 11,317,332 15,811,434 
Queensland | 604,740 1,382,133 
South Aust | 61,900 61,900 
Western Australia sr...) 103,397 0,000 453,397 
‘Tasmania . ee | 483,102 95,050 583,152 
Now Zealand | 3,545,891 9,957,866 7,603,707 
| 

| 

| 





Australasia 





11,449,082 22,707,523 | 94,150,565 
| 





For the amounts that have just been given the local bodies are 
responsible directly to their creditors in part, and the general govern. 
ments hold themselves directly liable for the balance. In the following 
table is given a division of the indebtedness of local bodies into the 
sum duc to the State and that due to the public, It may be mentioned 
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that the amount owing to the State is included with the general debt of 
the colonies ; and in order to estimate the total State and municipal » 
indebtedness the figures in the second column only have to be added to 
those on page 388 -— 


Amount of Corpore: 
Nontmebtcivon | Lame af Loeal 
fap 


Colony. 


New South Wales 
Victoria... 
Queensland... 
South Australia 
Weetern Australia. 
mania... 


v 
New Zealand 710,359 





Australasia occ cen. 12,981,441 








PRIVATE FINANCE. 


es first century of Australasian history closed on the 26th January, 

1888. It is impossible to trace step by step the progress made 
during that period, as the data for the purpose are for the most part 
wanting. Sufficient material is, however, available, from which a com- 
perpere ‘statement of the wealth of the colonies at different periods may 

deduced. In the following figures the private wealth of the people 
has alone been considered, the value of the unsold lands of the State, as 
well as the value of public works, having been omitted. The table shows 
the private wealth of the whole of Australasia and the increase thereof 
at intervals of twenty-five years from the date when this territory was 
first colonised :— 


January. Private Wealth. | Increase during 25 years, 





£ £ 
_ Country first colonised, 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
26,000,000 25,000,000 
181,000,000 155,000,000 
1,169,000,000 *988,000,000 





* Increase for twenty-seven years. 


‘The progress exhibited in this table is marvellous, and as regards ratio 
quite unprecedented. Though Australasia hax but the population of a 
province of one of the great European powors, in the wealth and earnings 
of its people it stood, in the year 1890, before most of the secondary 
States, and as regards wealth and income per head of population far 
before any other country. The plan adopted in valuing the elements of 
private wealth has been sketched in previous issues of this work, and, 
as it is marked by no features of special interest, it need not be repeated 
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on this occasion. Below will be found the valuation of each of the 
principal elements :— 
Classification, ra 


Land, Houses, and Permanent Improvements - 821,280,000 
: «120,205,000 

Coin and Bullion .. ee 33,582,000 
Merchandise . 51,151,000 
62,874,000 

Shipping owned in Colonies 7.040,000 
Mines and Mining Plant. 38,033,000 


Plant employed in Agricultural, Mansfactaring, and 


other industries not elsewhere inclu 35,260,000 


Total 1,168,434, 000 


Let it be understood that the figures just given refer to the year 
1890. No attempt has been made to bring the estimates of prin 
wealth down to « later date, but it cannot be denied that the 
caused by the financial crisis of 1893 has wrought very material 
in the value of most descriptions of property in all the colonies, 
depreciation in the value of real estate may be gathered from the fact 
that between the beginning of 1893 and the end of 1896 the annual 
ratable value of Melbourne and suburbs declined from £6,639,014 to 
£4,168,182, while during the same period the annual value of Sydney 
and suburbs fell from £6,067,882 to £5,019,230. The conditions of 
productive industry, however, are still hopeful, and there is nothing to 
warrant a gloomy outlook for the future. True, it is not likely that 
certain forms of investment, notably land, will reach their former 
speculative values, at least for many years, and it is not desirable that 
they should do so; but there is sufficient evidence that, with the expan- 
sion of population, there will still be ample scope for the remunerative 
employment of capital. 


‘Tue Dirrusion or Wraurn. 


In former issues of this volume the probate returns of each colony 
were made the basis of a calculation of its private wealth. Extended 
investigation showed that unless the ages of the persons dying werealio 
taken into consideration, estimates based on the probate returns wens 
likely to prove fallacious ; and as information in regard to ages was-a0b 

urable, this form of estimating was abandoned. The occurrence at 
irregular intervals of the death of very rich persons, even if the ages 
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had boen procurable,would have had a disturbing effect on fener 
tions, as it.can be readily i sengeel sae number uf 
deaths ranges from only one thousand in Western Ai fia to sixteen 
thousand in Victoria, an exceptionally large estate might easily vitiate 
the average. In support of what is here stated, it may be pointed out 
that, as estimated by epee the a wealth per inhabitant in 
Victoria duri 25 to £610, and in New 
South Wales oedon to 28o0. Te ‘That such was actually the case 
involves a supposition too ridiculous to be for a moment entertained. 
The probate returns, however, have some statistical value, as will 
presently appear, and the returns for the year 1896 are, therefore, given 


below :— 
‘Total Value ot anit maaetosus 


z 
6,694,916 


6,091,421 

1,383,705 

1,161,457, 
290,509 
on} 2,166,356 


17,998,202 














As already pointed out, the value of estates is liable to vary greatly 
from year to year. For the past seventeen years the average value of 
left by persons who have died and left property was was:— Por 
jew South Wales, £2,649 ; Victoria, £2,469 ; Queensland, £1,688 
South Australia, £1, 420 ; and Tasmania, ‘£1,226. For New Zealand, 
returns are only available for ten years, and they show an average of 
£2,357 ; while the values hare only been ascertained in the case of 
‘Western Australia for the year 1896, when they amounted to £1,377. 
Although the probate returns have little value os indicating the 
total wealth of tho community, in the absence of the exact figures which 
property returns disclose they form the only means of estimating the 
diffusion of wealth. ‘The following table shows the proportion of persons: 
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out of every 100 dying who left estates sufficiently large to be the 
objects of specific bequest, ‘The figures cover seventeen years -— 





Proportion of Extates per 100 deaths of 
"otal popaletion. 








r cent. 
Per 


. ISL 

Queensland , 88 

193 

Western Australia i" 107 

Tasmania .. 4 15 
New Zealand. . “ 


Australas “rl “120 





* Exclusive of New Zealand, 


‘These figures show a distribution of wealth not to be paralleled in any 
other part of the world; and in a country where so much is said about 
the poor growing poorer and the rich richer, it is pleasing to find one 
out of every four adult males and females the possessor of 
‘Taking the last two years, in Victoria is found the widest diffusion of 
the individual colonies ; South Australia comes next to Victoria; then 
come New South Wales, New Zealand, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania; and lastly Queensland. Too much stress may be laid on 
the apparently wider distribution of wealth in one colony than in 
another, for it is obvious that a province with a stationary or decreasing 

pulation will naturally come out of a comparison of this kind more 

avoursbly than another with a rapidly-inereasing population. i 
all things into consideration, the table as a whole is highly satis- 
factory, and should be additionally pleasing from the circumstance 
that the ratio of distribution has been increasing fairly regularly in 
every province of the group. 

In the United Kingdom, during the five years 1890-94, the last 
period for which complete returns can be obtained, the number of estates 
on which legaey duty was paid was 257,351. Making the liberal 
allowance of one-fourth for successions, of which the number is not 
given in the Statistical Abstract, the total estates would be $21,700, 
as compared with 3,595,447 deaths, or a little over 89 per cent, as 
against 140 per cent. in Australasia during the same period. 
show still more clearly the wide distribution of property in these 
colonies, the following statement is even more useful than the ne ee 
just given. The comparison is made ws for every hundred 
adult males, and for the sume number of deaths of adult males and 
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females. This latter method is undoubtedly the proper basis of com- 
parison, as large numbers of females are possessors of a substantial 
amount of property :— 





Proportion of Ewtates | Proportion of Hatotes 
ee 100 atte of ‘per 100 deaths of 
adult males. adult malev and fensles 


sass | 1596-06, = rest | 10 04 son 


| per 
cent, | cent, | cent. 
412 | 44:3 | 203 
49°83. 


286 
RIE 50-4 





New South Wales 
Victoria .... 

Queensland 

South Australia ..... 

Western Australia. 

‘Tasmania .... 

New Zealand 


ESShey 
2| doeebeaes 


312 
332 
273 


age 


salle 
\ 
; 





Australasia ....../°34'6 age | 46 


& 








* Exclusive of New Zealand, 


Importation oy Carrran. 


Australasia ranks among the debtor nations. At the close of 1897 
its poople owed to persons outside its boundaries, or, more correctly 
speaking, there was invested in it by non-residents, and owing by 
its various Governments, a sum approximating to £367,168,000, or 
£81 per inhabitant. Of this large sum, £146,594,000 representa the 
private investments, and £220,274,000 the outstanding liabilities of the 
States and local governing bodies. More important in some respects 
than the corpus of the debt are the annual payments made in respect 
thereof, These can be stated with some exactitude. The yearly interest 
paid on account of State and local government debts to other than 
Australasian creditors amounts to £8,336,000, while the income from 

‘ivate investments may be stated at £5,815,000 ; in all, £14,149,000. 
The return on private investments represents an annual interest of 
about 4 per cent. When it is remembered that the bulk of the shares 
of the large dividend-paying mines of New South Wales, as well as of 
many of the Queensland mines, are held in London, and yield to the 
owners a return which falls little short of £900,000, and that there 
are very many investments in all the colonies which yield a much 
higher return than 4 per cent,, it will be evident that a considerable 
sum, variously estimated up to seventeen millions sterling, has been 
sunk in unproductive investments, 
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Tt has been stated above that the gross amount of investments by 
non-residents is £367,168,000.. This sum may be dividel into what 
‘was received prior to 1871, and what was received subsequent to that 
date, for 1871 may be conveniently taken as the opening year of latter- 
day Australasian finance. At the opening of 1871 these colonies stood 
indebted to Great Britain thas :— 


& 
‘On account of State and municipal borrowings 34,962,000 
Private investments .... ee + 33,694,000 


ben eereenecanene! vos 72,056,000 


From 1871 to 1897 the increase of indebtedness was :— 
£ 


On account ef State and municipal borrowings 
Private investments .... 


Total...... 


The figures just given are irrespective of the brought 
colonies by persons taking up their abode therein ; the amount of such 
money is very considerable, as will presently appear. 

The interests of the various colonies are so intertwined that there is 
not a little difficulty in accurately determining the amount of capital 
imported on private account in which each colony stands indebted to 
Great Britain, but an approximation has been made, which is given in 
the next table -— 








2 
17,900,000 
290,274,000 | 146,904,000 | 307,168,000 








The totals given in the Ixst column are in one respect im 
Each colony has money invested in one or other of the neigl 
provinces, but in only two instances does the amount invested 
what is owing. Theexceptions are Victoria and South Australia, and the 
other five colonies stand indebted to them to the extent of £27,600,000. 
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and £12,713,000 respectively. Making this correction in the figures of 
ree isis ian rasp Ripe, orien 











40,318,000 





Until recent years Melbourne was the centre of Australasian finance, 
and even at the present time it is the head-quarters of most of the British 
banks and mortguge institutions doing business in these colonies, It 
is to this circumstance that the colony of Victovia appoars, in the former 
of the tables just given, to be so heavily indebted to British investors— 
a condition which, as the latter table shows, is much ameliorated by the 
indebtedness of the other colonies to it. South Australia stands in 
* \ cop position, as to all eh ios the private indebtedness of the 
colony to British investors. is almost if not entirely balanced by its in- 
vestments in the other provinces. The net indebtedness on private 
account is approximately as follows :— 

New South Wales 

Victoria ... 
joensland ... 
‘extern Aust 

‘Tasmania... 

Now Zealand 

As already explained, the investments of South Australia in Now 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia practically cancel its 
indebtedness on private account to Great Britain, 

In considering the question of the annual payment made by Austral- 
asia, to Great Britain—which is its sole creditor—it is important to 
have distinctly in view the fact thut part of this income ix payable 
irrespective: of production, and part only arises when there has been 
antecedent production. In the first of these categories! is the charge 
on State and municipal borrowings to the amount. already stated 
(€8,536,000), and probably half the income from private investments, 
or, in round figures, £2,900,000—the two taken together making w 
sum of £11,236,000, or £2 10a Id. per inhabitant, which must be 
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exported entirely irrespective of the condition of productive industry. 
Tt may here be vaoareed that there is another source of drainage from 
these colonies to be considered in estimating the tributary stream flow. 
ing from Australasia to England—that is, the income of absentee 
colonists, which for 1897 probably reached £810,000. The total pay- 
ments to outside creditors or investors during 1897 may be summarised 


as follow -— 
£ 

Payments on account of State or municipal borrowings, 

and on account of private investments on which 

interest must be paid irrespective of the condition 

of production ... . 11,236,000. 
Return dependent on antecedent production .., *  21914,000 
‘Abacntee incomes (usually. so called)... ‘810,000 


14,960,000 


In the following table the amounts to be remitted on account of the 
State and on private account are shown separately for each colony :— 





] 
excess of Barnings: 
Interest op Stato | ‘non-residents over 
and income derived by ‘Total, 
Local Loar, reaidents of tho 
colony from abroad. 





£ 
2,099,000 
2,012,000 

Queensland : 1,046,000 

South Australia 883, 000 

Western Australia .......... 158,000 

‘Tasmania .. ai 000 

New Zealand Noreeeses} 14896000 1,178,000 


Australasia | 8,898,000 | 6,624,000 
| 


* Fexcem of incomes of residents from abroad, 








From the figures just given it will be gathered that for the colonies to 
pay their way there ought to be an excess of exports over imports 
equal to th ‘ston loans outstanding and the earnings of invest 
ments—that is to say, if no capital were introduced and none withdrawn, 
But equilibrium in this respect is not to be looked for. Even in these 
times there is a stream of capital coming to the colonies in excess of 
what is withdrawn ; ang even in the worst years several thousand 
persons arrive in Australasia with the intention of settling there, and 
a large proportion of these persons bring with thera some little eapital 
with which to begin their career in their new home In the fore 
going pages the expression “capital introduced” must be taken in a 
alified sens Inder condition of equilibrium between the intro 
juction and withdrawal of capital, as already demonstrated, Australasia 
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would show an excess of exports representing the interest on State and 
other public loans and the tribute due to private investors. This export 
for 1897 was about £14,960,000, and it is therefore plain that Australasia 
might increase ita indebtedness to the extent of about fifteen millions in 
any one year and at the same time show an equality between its imports 
and exports. With this explanation in mind it will not be ditlicult to 
understand how, in spite of the fact that during the last twenty seven 
years the indebtedness of Australasia was increased by £294,212,000, 
the money or money's worth actually received was only £10,377,000. 
Such is the operation of interest as affecting a debtor country. In 
further explanation of this view of the matter the following figures are 
given ; they refer to the borrowings of the Governments and local bodies 
during the twenty-seven years 1871-97 :-— 





Borrowings of State | Interest on State ‘Net Amount 
14 Local c 


Colony. an ‘and 
Government Raties. | Government Loans, | Money Introduced, 





‘Tasmania ... 
New Zealand .| 38,733,000 


Australasia. o.oo... 185,912,000 147,452,000 





Tt will be seen that out of loans aggregating £185,912,000 a sum of 
only £38,460,000 reached Australasia, the balance of £147,452,000 
being retained in London to meet interest charges, as a set-off against 
a similar sum which otherwise it would have been necessary to remit 
from Australasia, ‘The figures in regard to private borrowings are 
atill more striking ;— 

£ 
Private borrowings in excess of withdrawals... sanees= 108,300,000 
Capital introduced by persons taking up their abode in 
the colonies sees... wet + 24,944,000 


‘Total inflow of capital sosesse, £198,244,000 
Earnings of investments of non-residents and incomes of 
absentees in excess of income derived by resident: 
the colonies from investinents abromd..... ». 186,383,000 


Excoss of outflow over inflow ..,. sees £3,139,000 


Tt will be seen that, leaving out of consideration the capital introduced 
by immigrants, the return to investors, together with absentee incomes, 
has exceeded by over twenty-eight millions the amount invested in 
Australasia, although the principal sum (£108,300,000)still remains due. 
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Tt may be difficult to conceive how such a result has. bree reco. 
the difficulty will be lessened when itis remembered that at the beginning 
af the period embraced in the tables the Anstralasian colonies were 
already paying an annual tribute to private investors of "23,517,000, 
and, therefore, on account of debts ight here toe paid Coma 
to 1871 something like 95 millions might have been away during 
the last twenty-seven years without any reduction in the principal pepe 
The movement of capital towards Australasia up to the end of 
presented no features of unusual importance, for the total sum received, 
though large, representing as itdid rather more than £38 per inhabitant, 
was not larger than might reasonably have been expected to: be intro 
duced into a country so rapidly adding to its population and 90 fertile 
in resources. During this period the investments on private seoount 
and by the various Governments were almost equal in amount, bat in 
the twenty-five years that followed the borrowing operations of the 
Governments far outstripped private investments The following table 
shows the borrowings of the State and on private necount prior to 1871, 
and in five-year periods See to that date :— 


‘Total. 


raised by _[Psivate lnveetients, j 
[Government or Local] exclodi 
Bodies. rsigrants" ‘Capita, | 


Period, 


£ £ 
94,362,000 38,694,000 
20,999,000 °2,302,000 
(32,804,000 
46,944,000 








* Excess of withdrawals over invextroety. 


In the foregoing table the importation of capital by immigrants has 
been neglected ; if this be taken into consideration, the figures 
the next table show the full amount for the period subsequent pa — 
Portus, ‘Total Capital Inceoduced. 
£ 

23,010,000 

48,959,000 

0,604,000 

107,088,000 

90,705,000 

18,890,000 


£319, 156,000 
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‘The total indebteaness of Australasia to British investora bas been 
set down in the foregoing pages as £367,168,000, and the annual return 
therefrom, excluding absentee incomes, £14,150,000. The weight of 
indebtedness per head for each colony, both ax regards capital and 
annual return, is as appended, Allowance has been made in the total of 
“eed colony for intercolonial investments. The figures are for the year 

to 





‘Total Indebtedness 


per 
including Private 
Jnvestinents, 


Annual Retwen 
por head. 


| 
} 
i 


@naa 
New South Wales . sol 9 


ooh 
= 


Victoria .. 76 19 


Queensland 0.6 cece ceed 105 5 
South Australia ... . 
Western Australia...... 
Tasmania... 


New Zealand . 


eeewa 
aouwock ae & 





Australasia 


- 
5 








From the table given on the preceding page, showing the total amount 
of money, including that brought to the country by immigrants, intro: 
duced during each quinquennial period since L870, it will be seen that 
the net introduction of capital during th was £23,010,000, 
and of this New Zealand received £10,707,000, or nearly one-half, prin- 
cipally the proceeds of Governmental borrowings, the withdrawals of 
private capital being nearly as large as the amount introduced. Queens- 
land and New South Wales had, during the périod, an accession of 
capital to the extent of £4,329,000 and £4,321,000 respectively; in 
the one case the sum obtained by the State was £2,389,000, and by 
the public, £1,940,000, while in the other case the sum introduced by 
the State wax 2,861,000, and by private persons something less than 
£1,500,000, The net sum introduced into Victoria was £2,982,000, 
the State having imported £3,352,000, while the export of private 
capital was some £370,000. Tasmania received in all £1,210,000, of 
which £220,000 was introduced by the State, an‘l nearly one million 
25 
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by private persons, which must be reckoned a very. 
low of the smallnves of the poptlation of the tales: Nearl; 
sum introduced into Western Australia (£400,000) was by 
ment. South Australia, even so far back as 1871-75, was” 
different position to the other colonies in to private i 
the five years the State introduced £1,722,000, bat £2; 

was withdrawn by lenders or sent out of the colony for in 
Speaking generally, the period 1871 to 1875 was marked b 

hie Torrowiog, Sith very moderate influx of private 
During the the importation by the various Governments an 
to £2 per inhabitant yearly, the private investments being not more 
than 4s per inhabitant, as 

The peel from 1876 to 1880 showed a net importation of capital 40 
7 lactose £48,959,000, or more than twice the sum received | 

ees g five years. Of the sum named, New Zealand v 
£15, 6,000, or slightly less than one-third, although its population was 
only one-eighth of the whole of ‘Australasia. ‘The portion of the 
money brought to New Zealand was in the shape of Government 
which croatia to £10,884,000, the net sum received on account of 
private investment being £4,512,000, New South Wales stood 
regards the amount of capital received, but the bonnes Mee the State 
and local bodies only amounted to £5, 458, 000, or half 
by New Zealand, while the private investments awounted to abont 
£8,170,000, of which nearly two millions were received with ii 
tuking up their permanent abode in the colony. ‘The total 
ported into New South Wales during the five years was £13,626,000, 
Queensland received £8,028,000 during the period—an enormous sum, 
considering that the population was not more-than 150,000. 
imported by the Government of that colony wey £4, ee a 
invested by private persons, £3,048,000. 
imported £5,299, 000, while the sum sentto dasserte weitere 
over and above the amount withdrawn, was nya 
Australian Government borrowed largely during the five ace 
raised being £5,217,000, but, as in the previous period, the sum 
drawn by investors or sent to other colonies for investment exeseded 
the capital introduced by £1,644,000. Both Tasmania and Western | 
Australia received less capital from abroad from 1876 to 1880 than in 
the previous five years, the amounts being £954,000 and £204,000 
respectively. Tho Government borrowings were £671,000 in the one | 
case and £365,000 in the other; but in ‘Fasmania there was an invest 
ment of £283,000 by private persons, and a withdrawal oe 
the case of Western Australis. Taking Australasia as a ane 
public borrowings during 1876-80 were large, amounting 1s 255 
or a yearly sum of about £2 12s. per inhabitant. peed ee 
mon ‘y continued on a more extended scale, the sum 

of withdrawals being £16,155,000, but nearly five millions of pri | 
‘were brought in by immigrants, 





1876-80 was an object lesson 
ring the five yenrs from 1881 to 
wre pact a at Prodi bat tarred local bodies ; 
vate investors, banks, and financial institutions poured in 
eae Sao een) rats io ees Sens Kees renee eran eee 
round figures, £43,560,000. These sums 


New South Wales was £30,473,000. In the light of this statement it 
i easy to understand how, during this same period, though one of 


of the colony was 
‘The 


drought and restricted production, the industrial 
marked by i etme! gages shorter hours, and full 

portation State amounted to £16,066,000, and by private 
investors to £14, 07, 000, but of the sum last quoted £2,719,000 repre- 
sented the money brought by immigrants and entailed no burthen on 
the colony for future interest to be exported. This period was, so Pa 
as New South Wales ix concerned, the one marked by the most lavish 
borrowing by the State, though it 
nium in regard to the importation private capital. 
the colony next to New South Wales in receipt of most money 

vie under review, the Government of that colony having obt 

000, while private investments amounted to 212 500,000 
enormous sums for a population of a narter of a million. Included in 
the private investments, however, is the sum of £1,927,000 introduced 
by immigrants taking up their abode permanently in the colony. 
‘The imports of capital into New Zealand during the quinquennium 
were still very heavy, amounting to £7,442,000 by the State and 
£10,475,000 on private account, or £17,917,000 in all. Of the private 
Seeeetion: £587,000 accompanied the owners who settled in the 
y. ‘The capital received by Victoria, which in the two 

periods amounted to very moderate suis, now rose to £13,002,000, 
viz, £8,519,000 on account of the Government, and £4,483,000 by 
private investors, The South Australian Government in 1881-85 was 
till a large borrower, £5,895,000 being raised and expended during 
asus. = while, contrary to the experiences of previous periods, there 
‘waz an importation on private account of £1,000,000. chased also, 
considerably increased its borrowings, the State raising £1,465,000 in 
the five years, while £425,000 was sent to the colony for investment 
or was received with the owners. The borrowing of the Western 
Austealian Governmont for 1881-85 amounted to £463,000, but not 
more than £265,000 was received for private investment, or in all 
£728,000. 

‘The next period, 1886-90, was marked by very extraordinary features, 
‘The average population of the seven colonies was 3,540,000, yet during 
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the short space of five years the various States governing these 
raised and expended £53,374,000, while an additional sum of £53,7) 
was received for investment on private account, or was inteodoed tat | 
the country by persons who made it their abode. But even more 
astonishment will be evinced on considering the detailed figures for each 
colony. Of the large total received by theseven colonies, 
more than one-half—£54,690,000—was obtained by Victoria, and, as 
the population of this colony during the five years under review was 
,070,000, the inflow of capital amounted to over £51 per inhabitant. 
‘TheState and local bodies borrowed and disbursed £16,987,000, which was | 
the largest expenditure from the proceeds of loans that any rate a 
trived to crowd into the short space of five years. The private 
introduced was £35,792,000, and the sum brought by persons 
up their abode in the country was £1,911,000, These figures 
® sufficient clue to the astounding impetus which trade zeonkvaal| 
during these years, and the corresponding rise in and values, ow 
South Wales, though not the recipient of so much money as 
southern neighbour, nevertheless contrived to obtain "228,145,000 
far larger sum than could be conveniently absorbed in five years, 
ly as in the like preceding period £30,000,000 was absorbed. ‘The 
capital introduced represented £11,571,000 of Government 
£15,187,000 of private investments, and £1,387,000 brought by 
making New South Wales their home. The Queensland Government 
was also a large borrower, its loan expenditure during the five 
1886-90, being not less than £9,581,000. The private cial ne 
duced, however, fell off largely. The sum received, allo 
drawals to the amount of £3,360,000, was £1, 574,000. hie 
private money to New Zealand practically ceased during the period 
der consideration, amounting only to £632,000, as 
the preceding five years; but Government 
borrowings still continued, and a sum of £6,560,000 was raised and 
expended, South Australia occupied an exceptional position, for 
though the Government introduced some £5,693,000, there was a large 
withdrawal of private capital, or, as it may be, an export of 
estinent in other colonies, so that the net import on public and 
count amounted to £1,345,000. Tasmania, with its popula: 
,000, was well in the straggle for British investments, the 
i 97,000, and the investment hy private 
persons, £570,000 ; of this last. sum £85,000 was introduced by persons 
taking up their abode in the colony. It was about this period, 
too, that Western Australia began to attract attention as a field for 
investment, for over and above the sum of £425,000 introduced by the | 
Government, about £1,009,000 was invested by private persons, perhaps | 
one-tifth of the amount being accompanied by “the investors themselves. 
The recitation of borrowing just. given brings the financial history of 
the Australias down to the close of 1890, Two years more of credit 
and investment remain to be traced, after which came the collapse of 
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credit, and the events of May, 1893, still so fresh in the public memory. 
‘That two elapsed after the close of 1890 before Australasian 
public credit in London finally collapsed is true only of Victoria, and 
in a modified sense of New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, ‘These colonies continued to be the recipients of British 
money, but private investments were—excepting in the case of 

Victoria—on a minor scale, Victoria received fresh capital to the 
extent of £8,834,000, of which amount only £464,000 was brought 
in by immigrants. New South Wales received from private invest= 
ments over £3,000,000, but the withdrawals were also extensive, so 
that the net amount of capital invested was only £1,711,000. Western 
Australia received £952,000, of which £408,000 was accompanied by 
the owners, ‘Tasmania received £792,000, and of this about £271,000 
was introduced by permanent residents, Withdrawals of private 
capital were already in progress before the close of 1890, and were 
continued from South Australia, but to a less extent than in the 

period. New Zealund ceased to receive any private mone; 
while Queensland, for the first time in its history, showed a net wil 
drawal of capital, the amount of which during the two years was 
£2,011,000, but as the State had introduced £1,917,000, there was an 
actual withdrawal of 28,000, During the two years 1891 and 
1892 the total capital imported into the seven colonies was £25,083,000, 
and of this £18,786,000 was introduced by the various Governments 
and local bodies. 

During the three years which followed there was a withdrawal of 
private CHES from Australasia to the extent of £7,619,000, so that 
in spite the importation during the years 1891 and 1892, the 

ainquennium showed a net withdrawal of £1,322,000. There was 
fas the period a movement of £20,088,000 ‘apparently intro- 
duced, and Eo £10,000 withdrawn; but this movement was mainly 
between the colonies themselves, and not between Australasia and 
Great Britain. Looking at the figures in detail, it would seem that 
there was an importation in excess of withdrawals of £14,686,000 into 
Victoria, and £2,382,000 into Western Australia, So far as Victoria 
is concerned, this introduction of money was not by way of investment; 
it was merely the recall by the large financial institutions of their 
ital from other colonies. This withdrawal affected New South Wales 
and Queensland most largely, £10,162,000 was withdrawn from the 
latter province during the five years, and it isa great tribute to the 
resources and stability of that great colony that this withdrawal should 
have been effected with so little disturbance to its financial position. 
New South Wales lost £4,431,000, part of which represents de- 
its gathered in London and withdrawn during the panic, and part 
transference of capital by branch institutions to the head office in 
Melbourne. From New Zealand £2,143,000 was withdrawn, and from 
South Australia £1,698,000, The withdrawal in nearly all cases 
has been a silent one; and it is only when # financial institution 
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absolutely fails and the courts are invoked to consent to the removal of 
amets that the community at large realise tho: process thet fais Enea 


going on. 

Taki the whole period of fe yur there was total of £90,700,002 
A Keen Sy Of this sum, £28,653,000 represents the tonrostagae 
the various Governments and local bodi 
follows ;— 


New South Wales = £11,655,000 
5,430,000 

2,996,000 

638,600 

2,291,000 

1,835,000, 

3,838,000 


Even in this period immigration did not entirely cease, and it is 
estimated that an amount of £3,374,000 was introduced by persons 
who took up their permanent abode in the country. 

‘The withdrawal of capital from Australia practically ceased in 1895. 
Omitting from consideration the transfer of capital from one colony to 
another, in 1896 and 1897 the sum of £17,482,000 was introduced, mot 
including money brought to the country by the owners. Of this amount 
the bulk was sent to Western Australia, where the gold-ields claimed 
much attention from mining specalators. Besides money sent to 
‘Avetcalia by persons resident abroed, 21,408,000 was intakes 
immigrants. 


Bayxixe, 


The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sie 
captible of great improvement, and in 1895 the failure of many monetary 
institutions which posed as banks directed attention to the urgent nooes 
sity for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits Per 
taken from the general public, but so far no new 
enacted, All institutions transacting the business of 
required by law to furnish, in a specified form, quarterly statements of 
their assets and liabiliti from these statements and the 
balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have been eompil | 
returns furnished by the 8, though in compliance with the Is ws of 
the colonies, are by no means satisfactory, being quite ay to the 
modern methods of transacting banking business, and they cannot be 
aceepted without question as indicating the stability or instability of 
the institutions by which they are issued, As a rule, nothing can be 





Carrran Resources or Baxks. 


Acconding to the latest information published, the paid 

the twenty-two bunks ing in Australasia ix £22,334,047, 

£5,815,584, inclusive of £2,000,000 guaranteed to the Bunk 
by the Government of that colony, has a 

on the profits of the companies, Below will 

the ordinary and preferential capital of each 

with the amount of the reserve fund of the instituti 

several companies which were reconstructed, there 

are held in suspense pending realisation of 

account has been taken in the table ;— 





ey 
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: 


coe 
Bank of Autenlia (14.) 
Commerc Ranking Co. of * 
‘Commercial Bank of Tasmania (L4.) 
Hnglish, Scottish, and Australian Bank: 
Hank of Australia La) 
oF 
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‘The preceding table shows the position of the capital account at date 
of balancing ; but 1 number of the banks had made calls on their share- 
holders which will increase their paid-up capital. The amount of these 
calls and the total working capital that will be available when they are 


met are appended :— 


Capital paid and belng called mp. 
Pank. |__—_—__— 
Pld up, | Being ended. PM ecne 





Australian Joint Stock Bank (Litnited) 
Hank ot Adelaide Recto 

Bank of Australasia .... 

Bank of New South Wales 

Bank of Now Zealnnd ..... 

Bank of North Queonsland (Limited). . 

Mank of Vietoris (Limited) 

City Bank of Sydnky...-.o--eseeeenee sees 

Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) 

‘Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Limited) a 
English, Scottish, and Australian Hank (uimited) .. 
London Rank of Australis (Limited) 

National Rank of Australasia (Limited) 

National Bank of Nirw Zealand (Limited) 

National Bank of Tasmanis (Limited), 

‘Queensland National Rank (Limited) .. 

Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) 

Royal Bank of Queensland (Limited) 

Union Bank of Australis (Liratted) sessed) 1,600,000 
Western Australian Bank. air: 300,900 











The paid-up capital of the banking companies now operating in 
Australasia has increased from £14,724,587 before the crisis to 
£22,334,047, or by £7,609,460. In 1893, however, there were in 
existence two banks, with a combined capital of £900,000, which are 
now defunct; and it should also be mentioned that capital to the amount 
of £4,731,550 has been written off during the last five years. 


Lrasinirtes ANd Assets or Bans, 


The liabilities of the banks enumerated, at the dates which have 
been previously given, totalled £136,038,546, against which amount 
assets aggregating £163,864,847 were shown. The following table 
gives the liabilities of each institntion to the public, notes in circulation 
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and deposits being distinguished from other liabilities, In some 
‘cases small items which should be classed with “ other liabilities” are 
included with deposits, as they cannot be distinguished in the balance- 
sheets; and in the case of the Commercial Bank of Australia, 
Limited, the accounts of the new bank and the assets trust have been 
amalgamated :— 


Bank. 


Australian Joint Stock Bank (Liniited) 
Tiank of Adelaide an 


eeeeuseise 
BEEEEEREE 


2 


$ 


i 
"oe National Bank (Lértted). 
Rank of Australia (Litnited) 


Bank of Queensland (Limited) . 
‘Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 
‘Australian Bank 





The assets of each bank are shown below 





| Goin 
jand Bullion, 








Australian Joint Stock Wank (Limited) . 
Bank of Adelaide: “ 
Bank of Australasia 
Tank of New South Wales: 
Bonk of New Zealand res 
Bank of North Queensland (Lai 
Gity Bank ot Sydney 
inaney 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) 
‘Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ...... 
Commercial anking Company of Sydney (itd. 
‘Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Limited) u 
English, Scottivh, and Australian Bank (Ltd). - 
London Kank of Australia (Limited) veer 
National Bank of Australasia (Linited). 
National Hank of New Zealand (Liunited = Py 
National Bank of Tasinania (Limited)... 4011 
National Bank (Limited) ‘ 6,780,721 
Bank of Australis (Limited) .. ‘35859 
ani of Queqrinid (Lied). - sig073 | wr0on 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) coos] S074, 206 | 15,046,330 
‘Western Australian Bank | 614,378, | A,1TS,306 
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Resvucrs or Worxixe or Banna: 


The results of working of each bank for the latest period for 
information is available are given below. With the of the 
Bank of Adelaide, the Bank of New Zealand, the English, i 
Australian Bank, the London Bank of Australia, and the National 
Bank of New Zealand, for which the figures refer to twelve months! 
operations, the amounts given cover a period of six months. The dates 
of the balance-sheets are as shown on page 439 ;— 








bw! 
‘Awstralian Joint Stock Nank (Ld.). . 


Aatralasia --... 
Nank of New South Wales: 
Banik of New Zealand . 4 
Bank of North Quemslaod (Lamdtad} *Ordiewry 
‘Bank of Victoria (Limited) . 
Clay Rank of Spiney 
Colonial Bank of Austral { 
Commereial Hank of Australia (Ltd) 4 
Commercial Banking Co. ot Sydney 

‘(Lizaited) 
ae ‘Dank of Tamannin ‘a it) 
ata, nd Aran 

London eeaegy ot para (Limited) 
National tank of Austrnlnala (Ltd). . rf 
bored Bank of New Zealund (Lud) 


LAraited) . 














aie ei 05 ok 2 GER fir 





The amount shown for the Bank of Now Zealand, as transferred to the 
Reserve Fund, was subsequently paid to the Assets Realisation Board 
according to statutory agreement, with the exception of £10,132 for 
reduction of the Estates Company’s debenture account; while the £2,000 
dividend paid by the Queensland National Bank represents a repayment 
to the Government af that colony in terms of the scheme of arrange 
ment. The Colonial Bank of Australasia, Limited, applied the amount 
of its profit towards reducing the advances written off as bad, The net 
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it’ shown for the London Bank of Australia is exclusive of the 
on “Transferable Fixed capes which amounted to 
rigehek Fes Siri tanieepibie yids two Tasmanian banks and 
Bank of Queensland has is tandad iacintaeeeane 

ai shown in the table. 


Bayxixe Busuxess or Bact Covoxy. 


Of the twenty-two banks ing in Australasia at the 
of 1898, tuittecn had oftons a Now South Wales, eleven ‘in Visto 
eleven in Queensland, eight in South Australia, six in Western 


three ; four in two ; and ten banks did not caine Giaie taste oriedll 
the limits of one colony. 
The liabilities and pu of the twenty-two banks of issue 

in the different colonies during the June quarter of 1898 are shown in 
the following tables, The total liabilities of the banks are given as 
£103,269,952, and the assets as £135,365,534, showing a surplus of 
assets of £52,095,582. If the returns gave all the facts in relation to 
the operations of the banks, this surplus would be represented almost 
entirely by capital or funds provided out of their own resources ; but the 
cupital and reserve funds amount only to £27,427,387, so that there is 

lance of eee ee to be are mca oS a = 
represents part of the deposits obtained in the Unit ingdom a 
used in the Australian business of the banks; the British deposits with 
Australasian banks total probably not less than twenty millions The 
following figures will convey some notion of the business transacted 
within each colony. It should be noted that under the heading of 
deposits bearing interest has been included etual inscribed stock af 
the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) Uimited ), to the amount of 
£2,070,558, namely, £707,691 in New South Wate £1,016,025 in 
Victoria, and £346,642 in ‘South Australia :— 
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‘cobny. oe arte | Ham Dot to other | yy 4%tah 


Banks, 
Intervet, | ae. 





South Wales... i ; Y iezon.s0r | enna m1480380 
Vhetoria - 1as,84G | 16h wppmans | 22.188 ie 
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‘The preceding table shows that about 95 per cent. of the Australasian 
liabilities of the banks consisted of deposits, viz, £98,077,688 out of 
£103,269,952. ‘The statements by banks in each colony, with the 
exception of Tasmania, distinguish between deposits at call and deposits 
bearing interest. In Tasmania, although not obliged by law to do so, a 
similar distinction has been made by two banks out of four, and 
assuming that in the case of the other two banks the proportion of 
deposits at call to the total deposits is the sume, the total deposits at 
call are as stated in the table, viz, £38,445,444, or 39 per cent. of all 
deposits, 

‘The assets for the same period are shown below. Certain assets of 
small amount, not. classifiable under any of the sub-heads of the table, 
have been included in the total, and in the case of one colony technical 
over-statements of the assets of some of the banks have been rectified. 
Also, under the heading of “ Notes and bills of other banks,” ete., are 
included Queensland Treasury Notes to the amount of £550,960 :— 








2 
Now South Wales....+..4] 6,745,965 
Victoria .... =| 6,281,696 r 334,125,100 
1,646,154 | 200,079 | 7 
2,018,087 | 14133 | 498,206 | 4,865,200 
1eeejrat | ass.a7z | a7,so2 | 3,265,380 
129,210 | 2,288,600 





116,465 | 467,343 | 13,590,050 





20,745,044 |1,202,161 | 6,752,244 | 105,278,454 




















Meratuic Reserves or Bane. 


The following table shows the motallic reserves held by the banks as 
against their total Australasian liabilities, and also against their 
liabilities at call, viz., deposits at call and note circulation. The table, 
however, cannot be taken as complete, as some banks receiving deposits 











£ 
12,482,463 


15°50 

30°21 

Weatern Australia 
id. 806,702 . 827, 25°55 

New Zealand con} 2,793,724 | 15,410,540 | 6,027,028 | 18°13 | 40°33 


21,948,005 jes 42,476,878 | 21-25 | 51-67 
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Tt will be seen that Queensland apparently holds the weakest position 
in the proportion of cash reserves to total habilities, and New Zealand 
in proportion to liabilities at call. This, however, means very little, 
seeing that in some of the colonies many banks profess to hold gold 
largely in excess of their wishes or requirements. 


Expenses or Baxkinc. 


The balance-sheets of banks, as presented to the shareholders, do not 
usually contain details likely to satisfy the inquirer curious to discover 
the amount of gross profits as compared with the net amount divisible 
amongst shareholders. Allowing the same proportion of expenses for 
the banks not disclosing this information as for those concerning which 
particulars are availuble, the following resultg are obtained for the last 
working year dealt with in the preceding pages :— 


‘Total trading assets. “ £156,837 ,000. 

Capital and reserves. 27,427,000 

Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts 5,456,000 

Gross expenditure, including interest, 4,675,000. 

Not earnings ...cccscecesessenes 781,000 
Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 0-48 per 
sent.; and compared with the banks’ own resources, i¢,, capital and 
reserved ofits, 2°85 per cent. The gross expenditure above Hi down 


may be divided into expenses of management, £1,888,000, and interest, 
E2787, 000; these together amount to 85-7 per cent, of the gross 
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‘earnings, the management expenses being 34-6 per cent. and the 
interest 51'1 per cent, It would appear, therefore, that for every £1 of 


net earnil Bie sum ot 23 abi cpent a eee ee 
‘£3 In Ba in interest. The cost of working banking institutions in 
Australia ix undoubtedly very largo; tut thix class of business ix every- 
where expensive, and an analysis of the balance-shcets of some 
British banks shows that the expenses of management amount to easly 
16s. for every £1 of net earnings. 

Compared with their resources, the net earnings of Australasian: 
banks are far less thn those of English banks, as will appear from the 
following statement, which gives the rate per cent. per annum of Lore 

with total resources, including, of course, deposits and imme, 
as well as shareholders’ capital -— 


Bank of England 

English Provincial Banks 
Irish Banks .. 

London Banks. 

Banks of Tsie of Man 
Scotch Banks 


Banks trading in Australasia 


‘The expense of banking in Australasia is largely due to the number 
of branches open throughout the country ; thus in Australasia there 
are 1,463 banks and branches, or one to every 3,000 persons, while in 
England the proportion is one bank to 10,000 persons, in Scotland one 
to every 4,000, and in Ireland one to every 9,000. 


Ievestment Companies. 


In addition to the Banks of Issue, there are numerous Savings Banks 
and Land, Building, Investment, Trading, and Commercial Companies 
receiving money on deposit and transacting much of the business 
usually undertaken. only by banks of issue, The land, building, and 
other trading companies were presumed to be in a flourishing condition 
even as late as the yea 1890. Their dividends to shareholders were 
very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were considerably in exces: 
of those current in the banks of issue. As might be expected, the high 
interest offered was too tempting a bait to be resisted by a section of 
the investing public, and large sums were placed in these institutions 
with the utmost confidence that they would ab available when required. 
‘This confidence, unfortunately, proved to be, in many instances, 
unmenited, The shrinkage of land values, and the depreciation of real 





Besides. this, 
ive land purchases, and havi 
cscepainl pip over Sing 

presumed profits among the sharel: 

EiitIvitiave best: forenseny for in/s0ny oxebe: 

a fow instalments toward the price, left the 

of the companies, whose antici its were 
visionary, and whose dividends were really never bp 
instances, were merely taken from the deposits. 


Savixcs Banks. 


‘The Savings Banks are on a very different footing, being to a 
or less extent under State control and otherwise safeguarded, 
they enjoy public confidence. The institutions classed as Sa 
Ba 


nks may he divided into two kinds—those worked in conjunction 
with the Post Office, and, consequently, directly administered by the 
State; and those under trustees or commissioners, who are generally 
nominated by the Government, The declared objects of these banks are 
to encourage thrift in the working classes, and to provide a safe 
investment for the funds of charitable institutions, friendly societies, 
at Mi Haw The ncaa patted become #0 that 

I cl he comm are amo their depositors, 
and the banking crisis of 1803 bad the effect of largely increasing their 
business. 


In New South Wales thore are both State and trustee institutions 
for the receipt of savings, the Post Office Savings Bank having been 
established in 1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far 
Tack as 1832, In both institutions sums of one shilling and = 
multiple of that amount may be deposited ; bat, with the excep! 
the funds of charitable institutions and friendly societies, pmol 
exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such excess. From October, 
1894, to July, 1886, the Post Office Savings Bank allowed interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent., with an additional | per cent. on accounts open 
‘for the full calendar year, but this latter privilege has now been with- 
drawn. During 1897 the Savings Bauk of New South Wales allowed 
3 per cent. interest, with an additional 4 per cent. on vers 

ig open at the end of the year. A measure providing for 
amalgamation of the two institutions has been prepared by = 
Government, but up to the present the Bill has not been bento to 
Parliament. 
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In Victoria both Commissioners’ and Post Office Savings Banks, 
established in 1842 and 1865 respectively, were in operation until the 
30th September, 1897, when they were amalgamated under the Savings: 
Bank Ainendment Actof 1896, the Commissioners assuming the 
of the new institution. Amounts of one shilling and any m 
thereof are received. The Act referred to further provided for advances 
to farmers and others, and this portion of the Act was brought inte 
operation without delay. During 1896-7 both the Commissioners’ 
Savings Bank and the Post Ofiice Bank allowed 2} per cent. interest 
on sums not exceeding £100, and 2 per cent. from £100 to £250, the 
latter being the maximum amount carrying interest: while in 1897-8 
the same rates were also allowed by the new institution, 

In Queensland, a Government Sayings Bank, not administered in 
counection with the Post. Office, ix in operation, the system dating from 
1865. The interest allowed during 1895 was 3} per cent, on all deposits 
below £200; but from July, 1896, the rate was reduced to 3 per cent. 
Tn December, 1895, authority was obtained for the issue of Savings 
Bank Stock at 3 per cent. to enable depositors of upwards of £200 to 
obtain interest on such excess, as it was found that large sums were 
entrusted to the Government which could not earn interest under the 
old constitution of the Bank. 

In Sonth Australia there is, properly speaking, no Government 
Savings Bank ; but an institution administered by trustees was estab- 
lished in 1848. The rate of interest paid by the trustees has been the 
subject of many changes, Starting at 3 per cent., it fell as low ax 
I per cent. in 1853 ; rose to 6 per cent. in 1858 ; and declined to 4 per 
cent. in 1873, Between the year last mentioned and 1892, interest 
fluctuated between 5} and 44 per cent. ; and in 1893 it was reduced to 
4 per cent,, at which it remained during the years 1894 and 1895, while 
in 1896 and 1897 it was still farther reduced to 34 per cent, and 3 
cent. respectively, the maximum amount bearing interest being £250. 

In Weatern Australia, Post Office banks have been in operation sineo 
1864, One shilling and upwards may be received, provided not more 
than £150 is deposited in any one year, while the maximum amount of 
depoxits must not exceed £600. Interest is allowed at the rate of 3 
per cent. provided the amount at credit is not less than £1, and not 
more than £300. 

In Tasmania, Post, Office and trustee banks are working side by side. 
Sums of one shilling and upwards may be deposited, the interest 
allowed during 1897-8 being 3 per cent. both in the Post Office banks: 
and in the trustee institutions, Interest is not allowed on amounts 
over £150. 

In New Zealand, Post Office and trustee institutions are also estab- 
lished. The former commenced operations in February, 1867; but 
some of the other class of banks are of much older standing, the Auck- 
land Savings Bank, for instance, having been established as far back as 
1847, Deposits of one shilling and upwards are received. Interest 
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was formerly allowed in both classes of institutions at the rate of 44 

cent. up to £200, and 4 per cent. from £200 to £500; but in 
aay, 1893, the rates allowed in the Government Savings Bank were 
reduced to 4 per cent, and 3) per cent, respectively, the maximum 
amount bearing interest remaining at £500, These rates remained in 
-force until the 1st January, 1896, when the interest was reduced to 34 
per cent. and 3 per cent. respectively ; while from the lat November, 1897, 
‘a further reduction was made, the rates ruling from that date being 3 per 
cent, up to £200, and 2} per cent. from £200 to £500. The trustee 
Savings Banks in 1895 allowed 4 per cent., but reduced this rate to 
Sy per cent. from the beginning of 1896. In 1897 the interest was 
increased to 4 per cent. on amounts under £100. A feature of the New 
Zealand Post Office Savings Bank is that deposits of one shilling 
may be made by means of postage stamps affixed to cards specially 
issued. for the purpose. This plan was adopted to encourage thrift 
among children. It was recognised to be « difficult matter for a child 
to save its pence until they accumulated to a shilling; but under the 
present system, whenever a child receives a penny it may purchase a 
postage stamp and affix it to the card in its possession. 

‘The returns of the Savings Banks show an enormous development 
since the year 1861, At that period the number of depositors in 
Australasia (excluding Tasmania, for which there are no returns) was 
20,062, with the sum of £1,367,396 to their credit, or an average of 
£47 to each depositor. In 1871 the number of depositors had risen to 
115,074, with deposits amounting to £5,675,772; but the aver 
amount credited to each depositor was only £31 18s, 10d. In the year 
1881 there were 311,124 depositors, with a total of £9,442,979, averagin, 
£30 7s. foreach account, In 1891 the numberof depositors had increas 
to 741,627, and the amount of deposits to £18,943,541, the average being 
£25105, 1d. In 1897-8 the number of depositors hud risen to 979,553, 
with deposits amounting to £30,225,672, giving an average sum of £30 
17s 1d. to each account, It will thus be seen that there has been a decline 
in the amount per depositor from the period first mentioned ; but this 
is no sign of retrogression, for the large increase in the number of 
depositors, which must be taken into consideration, evidences the fact 
that tho less affluent classes of the community are more largely repre- 
sented in the books of the banks than was formerly the case, In point 
of fact, the proportion of depositors to the entire population has 
increased all along. Thus, in 1861 the number of persons who had 
accounts in the Savings Banks represented only 2-31 per cent. of the 
entire population of Australasia ; but in 1871 the percentage had risen to 
5-98 ; in 1881, to 11°33; and in 1891, to 1947; while in 1897-8 the 
proportion was 22°34 per cent., an increase being observable in all the 
colonies, Dealing with the individual colonies, the Queensland deposi- 
tors have the largest amount at their credit, averaging £41 1s. 11d. per 
ead ; New South Wales depositors come second with £40 28. 9d. ; 
while those of Tasmania have the smallest sum, their average being 

or 





only £21 6s. 8d. The subjoined table shows the progress of 
tion in the Savings Banks of cach of the colonies since 1871 >— 
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The following table shows the average amount per head of 
and the avemye number of depositors per 100 of populati 
of the colonies for the year 1897-8 -— 





Colony. 





Now South W: 
Victoria 

Quecnslas 

South Australia 
Western Australia. 








t r ori h largest Sea 
per 100 of population ; v che largest amount per head of eric 
was reached in South Aw 

The following table shows the number of depositors: in ‘the savings 
banks of the principal countries of the world, the total amount standing 





at theircredit, and the average amount: depositor. 
compiled from the lntest ortlintlanatpatles— 





Depoitors, 
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"The figures for'the United States,are given on ‘the authority of tho 
Official Statistical Abstract, and ave, to all appearances, correct, 
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‘Tf to the amounts deposited in the swvings banks of ‘the colonies be 
wddeil the deposits in banks of issue, it-will be seen that the total sum 
son deposit in banking institutions isequal:to over £29 foreach inhshitant 
~of Avustralasia, The Jargest. amount on depositias compared with popu- 
‘lation is found in Victoria, with £31 20s, 104,,.or £2 Hs, ‘Rd. above the 
‘average of allithe colonies, The :particulars for each province will be 
found below — ‘ 
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AAs already mentioned, large sums are also deposited with 
building and investment societies, but the returns with reference 
are complete, The latest available figures show that the 
so invested were:—In New South Wales, £947,806; in 
£855,270; in Tasmania, £161,803 ; and in New Zealand, 

In the following table are given the ae in banks, in 
savings banks, and, where available, building societies, etc, at 
decennial periods, as well as for the year 1897-8 :-— 








Savings Banks only, ft Ranks of Iemue only. 


From this table it will be seen that the increase of de ins 
classes of banks between 1861 and 1881 was exactly 100 per 


its 
allowing for the growth of population ; while between 1871 and 1891 
the deposits per head of population increased by 140 per cent. 
compared with the figures for Great Britain, the amount of 
per head of population in Australasia far exceeds that in the 
country. In 1861, indeed, the sum per head in Great Britain 


higher than in Australasia, amounting to £15 as against £13 in the 
clots and in 1874 the British average stood at £25 per head ; 

ten years later, in 1884, it had sunk to £23, and in Tso to £ 
while in 1896 the rate per head had increased to about £28, In 
colonies there was no falling-off at any period until 1893—the total 
deposits per head in 1888 far exceeding the highest level ever reached — 
in Great Britain. In 1893. however, there was a decline of 

ten millions in the sum total of Australasian deposits ; that is to say, 
the commercial depression which prevailed more or 101 
Australasia during that year eed the amount just mentioned to 
withdrawn from the savings of the people and to be employed in m 
current expenses and in the maintenance of credit. During 1894 ar 
1895 there was a further falling-off in Victoria and Tasmania ; but 
other colonies showed larger deposits in 1895 than in 1893—the Queens- 
land, Western Australia, and New Zealand deposits being even larger 
than in 1891. In 1897-8 the savings in New South Wales, ‘ 
Western Australia and New Zealand were greater than in 1895, while — 





CURRENCY, 


in the other provinces a decrease occurred, the net increase being about 
£225,000. The total falli in 1897-8, however, as compared with 
189] amounted to nearly eight millions, or £6 per head of population, 

In some of the colonies the Credit Foncier system has been established 
in connection with the Savings Banks, and particulars relating to the 
operations of the system will be found in the chapter dealing with 
Agriculture. 2 


Currency, 


The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United Kingdom. 
‘Gold is the standard, the silver and bronze current being more properly 
tokens than coins Gold coins are legal tender to any amount, silver for 
an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze for one shilling. 
‘The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given below. The 
least current weight of a sovereign is 1225 Imperial grains, and of a 
half-sovereign, 61-125 grains :— 





Denomination of Coin. Standard Weight. 





Imporial grains, 


‘Woy. 
Sovereign soon] 12327447 Eleven-twelfths fine 


Half-rovereign 6163723 pos tralia 


Crown. 4436-36368 |) 
Double Flori 349°09090 | 
Half-crown .. 219°18181 | Thirty-seven-fortieths fine 
Silver,.....4 Florin 17454545 silver, three-fortieths alloy, 
Shilling . 87-2772 or decimal fineness “925, 
Sixpence vo... 4303636 
‘Threepence . 21-s1sis 
Avointupoia, 
145°83333 |) Mixed metal -—Copper, 95 
‘8750000 parts; tin, 4 parte; and 
43°75000 zing, 1 part. 











It may be stated here that in Queensland there is a legal paper 
currency in the shape of Treasury notes, which have now supe 
the ordinary bank-notes 

The only coins struck at the Sydney and Melbourne Mints are of 
gold, though silver and bronze of English coinage are also issued. The 
amounts of silver and bronze issued during 1897 were, at theSydney Mint, 
silver, £17,250, and bronze, £1,890; and at the Melbourne Mint, £9,575 
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and £1,053 respectivel: ie Sydney Branch: of the Royal Mint 
Man the Path My, 1885, sod the Bfelbourne Btanch om the Ee 
June, 1872. A third ch is in course of establishment at Perth. 
‘The amount: of gold! received for coinage up to the end! of I897, at the: 
Sydney Mint, was 29,433,725 oz, valued at £87,250,594'> and thier 
amount received’at the Melbourne Mint to the same date was 19,578,380" 
oz. vilued at £70,608,283, 

The following table shows the quantity of gold received into the two 
Mints to the end of 1897, the metal received from outside sources 
being: distinguished from that loeally produced :— 





Got reoeived tor Coinmaee. 


Sydney Mint. SMulbourne Sint: 
om ox. 
32479 
14,539, 130 
10,040 
448,451 
ee 507 


New South Wales : 
Viotorim.......... 1,442,680 
Queensland | 10,314,339 
South Australia 4 80,222 
Western Austealia 4 6,664 
‘Tasmania... 12,363 


Other Countries 
‘Old Coin, ete. ..... 





New Zealand 582, =| “as sa 
ae 


3,483,725 





The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end of 1897 was 
£399,381,186, of which amount 39 per cent. passed through the Sydney 
and Melbourne Mints, 

The following table shows the amount of gold coin and bullion issued 
by, cach Mint to the end! of 1897 : 





J | | ‘Total Value of 
Mint. Sovercigns. Halfsovercizne| —Bulllon, Cot and Itulliow 





£ £ £ 
2,622,500 | 3,180,245 | S7,086,285° 
442,202 | 6,004,220 | 77,054,796. 


-| 151,891,783 | 3,064,792 9,184,406 | 164,641,000 








* The quantity of gold received into. the Sydney Mint im 1897 was: 
756,964 oz., valued at £2,677,495, of which only 203,415 oz,, or about: 
27 per cent., were the produce of New South Wales. Queensland con+ 
tributed 526,430-oz, or nearly 70:per cent. ip pesitimglom seaman = 
being chiefly New Zealand and Western Australian 
amount of gold received into the Melbourne Mint for the same 

was 1,380,364 oz., of whieh $17,331 on, pid org in 
of Victoria, while 30 per cent. ‘came from: Western. Australia, 

The gold coins issued from the Sydney Mint in 1897 comprised 
2,582,000. sovereigns, while the Melbourne Mint issued 5,130,565 
ee during the year, No half-soversigns have been issued by 

either branch since 1893, with the exception of 218,946 coins of that 
denomination issued in: Victoria in 1896. The value of the gold coinage 
issued from the Sydney, Melbourne, and London Mints wasas ollewen 


2,552,000 
5,130,585 
1,820,497 


Besides gold coin, the Sydney Mint during 1897 issued gold bullion 
to, the value of £130,448, und the Melbourne Mint, to the value af, 
£213,430. 

‘Tho annual report of the Deputy-Master of the Royal Mint for 1897 
shows the value of silver coin issued to and withdrawn from, and the 
value of bronze coin issued to. each of the Australasian colonies during 
the twenty-six years 1872-97, to. liave: been ax follows :— 
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2,255,785 | 460,112 
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‘These figures show an annual increase in the circulation of silver of 
£69,100, and of bronze of £3,700, but no allowance ix made in’ the 
for coin brought to the colonies or taken away by passengers, 
‘Complete information regarding: worn. coin ix. not available: for: the: 
Melbourne Mint; the following figures, therefore, refer to Sydney onl} 
From 1873, when the Mint first received worn silver coin, until 1897, 
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amount of silver withdrawn from circulation was of the nominal value _ 
of £159,990, The actual weight after melting was 510,308 ox, and the 
corresponding weight of new coinage would be 581,780 02 The loss 
while the coins were in circulation was therefore 71,472 oz,, the average 
Joss being 12:29 per cent. From 1876 to 1897 gold coin of the nominal 
value of £824,995 was received at the Sydney Mint for recoinage, and 
was found to have an actual value of £822,275. The loss amounted, 
therefore, to £2,720, or 0-33 per cent. 

As has already been pointed out, standard silver consists of -925 pure 
metal and -075 alloy. A pound troy of standard silver is coined inte 
sixty-six shillings ; that is to say, 11-1 ounces of fine metal produce coin ~ 
to the value of £3 6s. The average price of silver during 1897 was 
28. 3gd. per ounce, which for 11:1 ounces gives the sum of £1 5s, 5d; so 
that, after making due allowance for Mint expenses and loss entailed 
by abrasion of the coinage, it is evident that the British Government 
derives a fairly large profit from the silver coin issued to Australasia, 
This explains why the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria 
have approached the Imperial authorities for permission to coin silver 
to the value required for circulation in the colonies. With the present 
limited population of Australasia, however, it is doubtful whether the 
profits would do more than pay for the outlay necessary in connection 
with the minting. 


Lirk Assurance. 


All the colonies except New South Wales have special laws regulating 
the business of life assurance. Except that of Queensland, the Life 
Assurance Acts require yearly statements to be made showing the total 
business of companies in operation, and also certain particulars i 
the transactions within their own colony. In New South Wales no 
special law has been passed, and companies doing this class of business 
are cither registered under the Companies or Friendly Societies Aet, 
or incorporated by special Act. In the other colonies the Acts 
regulating the business of life assurance deal chiefly with deposits to be 
made by companies commencing business, and with returns of businéss 
transacted. In no province are the full returns officially published ; 
nevertheless, interesting and valuable reports are prepared and circulated 
by several of the companies, and all information reasonably to be desired 
is given in their pages. Other companies pursue a different course, 
petioles very few particulars of their business, However, from 
such sources as sre available, the information contained in the following 
pages has been compiled. 

Of the sixteen companies doing business in the colonies, four have 
their head-offices in New South Wales, aix in Victoria, one in South 
Australia, one in New Zealand, one in the United Kingdom, and three 
in the United States. The English company—the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company—has only lately commenced 
operations in Australia, and as the only particulars concerning its 
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business which are available are the number of policies in force on the 
3Iet March, 1896 (1,028), the total sum assured exclusive of eee 
(£566,647), and the amount of the annual premiums (£15,627), the 
company is not enumerated in the following tables. The Mutual Ase 
surance Society of Victoria was amalgamated with the National Mutual 
Life Association at the beginning of 1897, and consequently the figures 
in the tabies show the transactions of the new company, with the 
exception of the actuarial investigation results given below, 

The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the 
various societies are appended ;— 





Institution, 





Austratian Mutual Provident Sockety 


e 
ite lessees Coupsag say wae lid 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ; le 
National Matual Lite ‘Amsocation 
‘tralasia (Ltd,) 30 Sept, 185 | 1,800,020 
BA Des.,' 1895 "795,170 


X 31 Oct., 1806 | 1,166,499 
Geontal arial usta! ite Amarance Bodies (ia ‘ Bt Dee’, toot | Lanna 
acnporatin 30 Ganern Mita 


Aafe Sade 
Vietoria Litgand General fnwurance 
iLife Assurance and Gaara Com 


New 
Sere Anearaniog Bode of the! 
a M0 ty 


} 138 
New York Lite I Inwurance | ‘Compan 
Stntual Life Insurance Company of iss 

















(@) Annual, (0) Triennial, —(q) Quinquennial, — Information not available, 


The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums 
assured in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversionary 
bonuses, endowments, and annuities in force at date of valuation, less 
the present value of the future pure premiums thereon. The surplus 
given represents the amount available for distribution amongst policy- 
holders, and actuarial and commercial reserves. 

‘Of these fifteen companies, ten are mutual, and the remainder are 
what is termed in insurance parlance “mixed "—that ix, proprietary 
companies dividing profits with the policy-holders, ‘Two of the institu- 
tions also transact industrial business, while one company also under- 
takes fire and guarantee risks, and another does guarantee as well as 
life business. Most of the offices have representatives in all the colonies, 
‘Three institutions have extended their operations to London, and one 
also to South Africa, The New Zealand Government does not transact 
any business outside that colony. 





PRIVATE FINANCE. 


The following table gives the policies in force and the sums agesred’ 
in each society at the of 1897, The item “Sums assured” means 
the sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at death, or an 
attaining « certain age or at death before that age :— 





Equit Sole Life. Aburance ‘Boulety of “thie, 





Waited "BE™ -| Tye) 
{fifutoe! bife Insurance Company’ 212! 1,403,785 
New York Life Insurance haz 


‘Total 








6041 





* Year endid Deossal Tusineweonly for your LAM, 


bor, 1305, t Australasian. 
‘Pnchaded tn preceding column. 
‘The following table shows the business in force at the close of each of 
thie Inst three years :— 





Inatitution. ———_— 
| 180m 





Austratian Mutual Provident Society: 

Mutual Life Asociation at Australasia. 

City Mutual Lite Assumanos Society (Lite 

Citlaons’ Lite Assurance Coropany (10 

Australian Alliance Assurance Cony 

National Mutual Lite Association in (it 

‘Austzalinn Widows’ Fund Life Aswarance Soeicty (Ltd, 

Colonial tutual Lite Amurance Sociy (Lid.) 

Australasian ‘Tomperanen and Gui ite 
co - 


New: Zealand Goverament. 

‘Equitable Lite Amurance Socioty of 
tal Lite aeuranor Company’ 0 

‘tNew York Life Tusuranco Company 





Information not available, Australasian business only, but indlusive oftboousadditions. 





expenses: management chiefly 
cemptie the disbursements. ‘The receipts and disbursements during 
897 of exch society having its head office in Australasian, were as 
follow :— 

















A similar condition of affiurs hus obtuined since 1894; but for many 
years prior to that date the amount earned more than met the 

on secount of claims. The change just indicated may be 
attributed to two causes, firstly, the large number of discontinuances. 
which have followed in the train of the depression, so that when the 
new business has been set against that which hae Ispeed, the net: 
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result is either only a slight increase or even a shrinkage in the volume 
of assurances in force, and, secondly, the lower rate of interest 
realised on investments, which in 1897 only amounted to 4°51 per cent., 
a3 against 5°54 per cent. in 1893. 


Assers anp Liapinities or Assurance COMPANIES. 


The societies publish annually a statement of assets and liabilities, with 
the object of showing the distribution of the accumulated funds and the 
amount placed to commercial reserve. The return is, however, in no 
way connected with the vaiuation balance-sheet prepared at the date 
of the actuarial investigation. The assets and liabilities for each insti- 
tution, for the financial year of 1897, were as shown in the subjoined 
table :— 





: 





i 


Yald-up Capital, 


Reserve 


i 
u 
ae 
i 





| £ 2 
Australian Mutual Provident!” 
ty ~ ‘12,007,580 | 2,020,641 |14,028,230 |14,479,573 | 448,052 | 14,088,239 
"| z79,a00| 421,008 | 1,200,400) 1,100,193 | 10,218 3,990,408 
193,250 | 165,204| 168,200 aes] 168,288 
‘8,601 USK | 156,218] 20S] TSR 
Commpany o.oo 206,87. 589,008) 284,786) ao7yTer| se, 
National’ Mutual Life Avsbelation| 
of Australasia (Ltd. 1,805,000) 987,804 003 | 2,703,701 | 90,808) 2742.00 
Australian Widows Fund Lito As 
trance Society: (Ltd.).. | 1,090,118) 22 1,255,220 | 1,247,188) 8,032) 1,256,280, 
Colonial Mutual “Lite Asmirance 
Society (Lt. 1,139,726 | 1,019,626 | 2,190,282 | 2,112,024] 45,658] 2,160,258 
‘tAostralasian Te pera ‘and 
General St fe Ae . 
Soolety (Ltd). cen] 143,008 | 98,288) 2 198,708] 36,002 |" 234,000 
Victoria Lifeand Generai t 
200,800 167,605 210,soe| 190,883) 367,425 
Guarantee Cox aidoz| 33,595 | 33143] 18,914] 89,057 
New. Zealand Governnent 
Tusurance Departinent........| 14883 1,805,687 | 2,783,670 ) 2,725,106] 63,504 | 2758,6r0 


Alliance’ Asairance) 


pany . 
tAdolaide Life “Aenirance | find] 

















Total oc .eeeeeesseen 004,082 | 7,639,070 | 29,008,011 [25,581,687 [1,076,008] 26,008,071 


© * Inclusive of Fire and Guarantee Branches, which cannot be weparated. + ae of the 
Toduirial Branch, tho sasela of which cannot be divided under the hesds shown, Jackusive of 
Guarantee Hranch. 
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Nearly three-fourths of the total assets are represented by loans on 

é mortgage and on policies ; indeed, in these colonies insurance companies 

ost restricted to these forms of investment. The remaining items 

require no special comment, except loans on personal security, combined 

with life assurance. Investments of this character are unusual in 

Australasia, the amount invested aggregating only £86,962, In some 

of the colonies the companies are obliged by law to deposit certain sums 

with the Treasury as a guarantee of good faith, and the amount #0 

lodged is included either under the head of Government securities or of 
deposits. 


Exeenses or MANAGEMENT OF AssuRANCE COMPANIES. 


The ratio of expenses of manngement to premium income and 
receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the society and 
the proportion of new business transacted. ‘The figures are given. for 
what they are worth. That a more exact comparison cannot be made is 
the fault of certain companies which fail to make a complete disclosure 
of their affairs, and do not distribute their expenses of management so 
that the cost of new business maybe distinguished from that of old 
Dusiness i the reports of other companies are unequalled in any part of 

18 world >— 





Expenses of Management, 


Proportion to— 
Premium, | Grow 
income. | Receipts, 


£ percent. | percent. 


Australian Mutual Provident Soolety «0.000000 181,670 wal 
Mutual Life Association of Australas Kir ws 
Mutual Life Amurance Society (Ld ):< 4 ; 
aioe Company (Ltd,) 
‘Australian Aliance Assurance Com I 
National Mutual Life Association of Austealasia (Led, 
Rostallan Widovrs Fund Life Assamese Soctety {Li 
Colonia Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd) | 
Avmesiasian Teperance end Genera! Mutual Lite a 
‘nurance Sool 
Victoria Life and Cera 
Yew Zesiand Goversment Life Ineurance tena 











“Toctoded in expenses of guarantee branch, 





ASSURANCE IN vaRntous CouNTRIES. 


‘The average amount assured per policy for each colony, and for the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, is given in the 
following table. The figures in some instances are probably somewhat 
overstated, as all the companies do not show complete returns of the 
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; but the results may be taken as. fairestimate 
Australasian business of the American institu~ 


purpose of establishing the Australian averages :— 





= 





Beige 
BREGEEe 
jes bb be eto te cote 
ISSR acHuaK 
eee Bo Diam 


S822 





The average amount of assurance per head of Leese was, in 
Australasia, £21 ; in Canada, £13 ; in the United Kingdom, £13 ; and 
in the United States £15 ; while the average number of policies per 
thousand of population was, in Australasia, 74; in Canada, 37; in the 
United Kingdom, 32; and in the United States, 30, 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift, In these 
colonies mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various 
societies have acquired large bonus additions. The average existing 
policy, including reversionary bonus, of the Australasian companies, on 
the 31st December, 1897, was £312, ux compared with the £280 shown 
in the comparative table. 

Ht would seem that the practice of assuring life is much amore 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced ; 
and although the average sum assured by each policy is Jess, the number 
of policies is so much greater, as compared with the population, thet ithe 
amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher, 


Frienpiy Socrerres. 


The services which friendly societies directly render to the State in 
enabling the labouring classes to combine for the making of due pro- 
vision to mect unforeseen demunds in the case of sickness or death, are 
clearly recognised by the Governments of the various colonies, and all 
such societies which are registered according to law are ‘certain 
privileges in consideration of the important part which Lis fev me 
social welfare of the community, in relieving the public purse of claims 





‘ivileges, which are granted ito 

are 
in the cdlony of Siew Howth Walon tay be salons ma typical of those 
enjoyed in Australasia :— 

1. Aregistered Society can legally ‘hold land and other kinds of 
property in the names of trustees, such property passing from 
one trustec to another by the mere fact of appointment ; and 
can carry on all legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 

2. The Society bus a remedy on summary conviction whenever any 


(a) Obtains possession of its property by false repre- 
sentation or imposition ; 
(6) Having possession of any of its property, withholds 
or tmisapplies it ; 
(co) Wilfully ies amy part-of such property to pur- 
yon Sr eapresedo diwte Ty the 
rules and nuthorived by the Act. 

3. Ifanoflicerof the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or insolvent, 
or if an execution is issued against him whilst he has money 
‘or property of the Society in his possession by virtue of his 
office, the trustees of the Society are entitled to claim such 
money or property in preference to any other creditors, 

4. The documents of the Society are free from stamp duty. 

5. ‘The Society can admit members under twenty-one and take 
from them ‘binding receipts, which would otherwise be of no 
effect. 

6. If it invests money on mortgage, such mortgages can be dis- 
charged by a mere endorsed receipt without reconveyance. 

7. Its officers are legally bound to render account and give up all 
money or property in their possession on demand or notice, 
and may be compelled to do so. 

8. A Eragees be legally settled according to the Society's own 
ru 


9. Members of registered Friendly Societies have the privilege of 
legally insuring money, on the deaths of their wives and 
children, for their Zuneralexpenses, without having an insur- 
able interest in their lives. 

10, Members of registered Societies amy dispose at death of sums 
payable by the Socicty by written nomination without a 
will ; and this nomination may ibe made by youths of sixteen 
who cannot make a will till they are twenty-one. 





11. Where there is no will and no nomination, the trusts 
distribute sums without letters of administration bein 
out (@ person doing #0 in any other case would make 
liable for the debts of the deceased). 
‘The Acts contain provisions inserted with the object of 
solvency of the Tn most of the colonies these provisions h 
been operative; but in New South Wales and in Queensland the ion 
of the various orders is not so satisfactory as it should be, steps” 
have, therefore, been taken to place the affairs of the societies on a 
proper actuarial basis, A new Friendly Societies’ Bill is shortly to be 
submitted to the New South Wales Legislature. 
In the following table will be found the number of 
number of lodges or branches of these societies, the aggregate 
of members, the total amount of their funds, and the average 
pee member in each of the colonies, The figures are for sash aes | 
available periods, the dates being set forth below :— 





Colony. 





Now South Wales 
Victoria. 





* Exclusive of 50 teolated, specially authorised societies, and 12 working men's clubs. 


Tt will be seen from the foregoing table that, taking the w 
amount of funds per member ag the basis of comparison, New Zealand 
occupies first position with the sum of £19 4s. 6d. ; Victoria comes next 
with £14 6s. Sd. ; Western Australia takes third place with £12 3s, bd. 
per member; South Australia comes next with £11 2s, 9d. ; and then 
follow New South Wales and Tasmania in the order named, with 


£8 18a 2d. and £8 11s, respectively ; Queensland having the stnallest 


amount, viz., £7 18s. 6d., to the credit of each individual member, 


Moxey Orvers. 


‘The business transacted in the various Postal Departments under the 
system of money orders has grown to very large dimensions. 
inerease is due mainly to the greater facilities now afforded for the 
transmission of money by this method, though it is also to some extent 
attributable to the more general appreciation of the system by the 
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working classes, The following is a statement of the business transacted 
during 189 





1,295,234 | 4,668,021 





The average amount of each money order issued was £3 7a, and 
the business done hy New South Wales greatly exceeded thatof any 
other colony of the group. The average value of money orders issued 
in the United Kingdom during 1896 was £2 15s. 


Posrat Nores, 


Besides the money orders mentioned above, a system of postal notes 
is in force in all the colonies. The notes are issued for fixed amounts, 
varying'from Is, to 20s, The nuniber and value of notes issued and 
paid during 1897 in-each of the colonies wereras' follow :— 





Notes ixaured, Notes paid. 


Coloay. ee 
Number, | Amount, | Number. | Amount. 
£ 





£ 
377,282 | 1,020,006 | 
426,828 | 1,088,271 
198,541 


Queens) 
‘South Austral 
Western Australia sive dossai 
i 42,445 

407,610 
3,028,905 | 1,124,020 |*3,026,647 | 1,120,960 


* Exolusive of Western Australia. 

These figuresshow that, for the transmission ofismall amounts,-postal 
notes are rapillly superseding moncy orders. While in 1897-the number 
of money ortiers issued! was less than half that of postal notes, the value 
of the latter did not amount to one-fourth of the value of money orders, 
the average value of postal motes being 7s. 5d., as:compared with £3 7s. 
for money - 


2—<¢ 
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Baxkruptcres, 


‘The bankruptcy laws of the different colonies are even more dissimilar 
than the laws on most other questions of importance; they have also 
been fluctuating, and the subject of many experiments and amendments, 
This renders any work of comparison difficult and unsatisfactory. For 
the year 1896 complete returns are available, and are given below. In 
connection with the table it must be pointed out that the figures are 
exclusive of 104 liquidations in Queensland, with liabilities stated at 
£234,132, and assets at £169,459 ; and also of 176 private arrangements 
under the Insolvency Act in South Australia, for which the assets and 
liabilities are not stated : 





Number | ‘As shown in Bankrupts’ Schedules, 


Colony. of -= 
Sequestrations,| Linbilities. | Aweta, | Deficiency. 





£ 
627,314 
7 1,44, 752 
Queensland. 98,599 
Sonth Australis 47,609 
Western Australia.) 358,175 
Tasmania. 34043 


3740 [3,041,037 | 1,210,506 1,891,341 





Little, if any, reliance can be placed upon the statements made by 
bankrupts as to the state of their affairs, the asits being invariably 
exaggerated, ‘Taking the figures given above for what they are worth, 
it would appear that the average amount of Jinbilities per bankruy 
was £1,110, and of assets, £442, showing a deficiency of £668. In 
the following table the average figures for the ten years ended 1896 
are given, except where radical alterations in bankruptcy legislation, or 
the absence of complete returns for the whole period, have made it 
necessary to take a shorter period; the assets, however, have been 
omitted, as the statements, as far as some of the colonies are con 
are palpably* worthless :— 


Number Linbilites us 
Colony. of ‘shown in Rankrapts’ 
Sequestrations, Schedules, 








1,203,651 
Victoria. ons 3,071,512 
Queensland (9 years). 197,977 
South Australia 3 77,487 
Western Australi aesases 130,547 
‘Tasmania (8 Wins) $1,208 
New Zealand ... 752 
Australasia 


New South Wales (9 years).. D | 








LAND AND SETTLEMENT. 


i each of the seven colonies of Australasia a different system has 

been adopted to secure the settlement of an industrial population 
upon the Crown lands, the conditions upon which land may be acquired 
being of a more or less liberal nature according to the circumstances in 
which a colony has found itself placed. The legislation of Victoria, 
Queensland, and Tasmania, which at one time formed part of New South 
Wales, bears a strong resemblance to that of the mother colony, practi- 
cally the same form of conditional occupation with deferred payments 
being in existence in all four provinces. In the other colonies, however, 
the influence of New South Wales was not so directly felt, and new 
‘experiments were made, South Australia, for instance, was originally 
settled upon the Wakefield system—alike remarkable for its originality 
and its failure. In Western Australia and New Zealand, under pres- 
sure of a different set of circumstances, settlement was effected by 
legislation of a novel character. An attempt is made here to give a 
description of the land laws of the colonies, although the radical 
changes which are constantly being made render the task of giving 
serviceable account of the various systems a somewhat difficult 
one. Durirlg the past five years, numerous Acts affecting State 
lands have been placed in the statute book, and, at the date of the 
publication of this volume, New South Wales and Victoria contemplate 
amending legislation, so that it is impossible to say how long the infor- 
mation given in this chapter can be taken as representing the latest 
phases of land legislation in Australasia, 


New Sourn Wates. 

With the progress and development of the colony, the land laws of 
New South Wales have naturally undergone considerable alteration. 
Tn the earliest period alienation was eflected by grants, orders, and 
dedications, the power of disposal resting solely with the Governor, 
In August, 1831, the principle of sale by auction was introduced, the 
minimum price for country lands being tixed at 5s. per acre. ‘This was 
raised to 12s, in 1839, and to 20k in 1843, power being given 
in the latter year to select at the upset price country portions for which 
2 bid was not forthcoming at auction, or upon which the deposit paid 
at the time of sale had been forfeited. This was the first appearance of 
the principle of selection in the laws of the colony, but it was limited 
to lands which had been surveyed for sale by auction. 
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Tho discovery of gold in 1851, and the it rush of 
to Australia, Say altered the ailtions of scant Oe 
interest in gokd-digging declined, so did the desire for settlement on the 
Jand increase, and the question had to be dealt with in an entirely new 

irit, to meet the wants of the class of immigrants desirous of being 
Paced upon the soil. ‘The agitation which thus sprang up resulted in 
the ing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of 
Sir John Robertson. This measure was designed to secure the establish- 
ment of an agricultural population side by side with the pastoral tenanta, 
With this object in view an entirely new principle was introduced —that 
of free sclection in limited areas before survey, with conditions 
of residence and improvement—and country lands were sold at 208 
per-acre, payable by annual instalments carrying interest, 

‘The occupation of waste lands for pastoral purposes was at first 
allowed under a system of yearly licenses, Any person could apply for 
such a license, the extent of the run which it was desired to figs 
being limited only by the boundaries of the surrounding stati 
fee was fixed at £10 per annum for « section of 25 square miles, with 
£2 10s. for every additional 5 square miles. his syatem sof yearly 
licenses was succeeded by one under which the squatter was given fixity 
of tenure, the fee payable being calculated upon the in 
capacity instead of upon the area of the run. Still another: 
was inaugurated by the Occupation Act of 1861, the period of tenure 
being limited to five,years in all but first-class settled districts, and the 
whole of the pastoral leases left open to :the operations of the free 
selectors, Bub such evils were found to result from this system that in 
1884, in 1889, and again in 1895, Parliament was led to adopt-amemd- 
ments which are now in force, and which, while maintaining the principle 
of selection before survey, aim at giving fixity of tenure to the pastoral 
lessee and obtaining a larger rental from the public lands, whileat the 
game time securing land to bona-side sottlers.on terms and conditions 
within the reach of all. 

For the purposes of Innds administration, the colony is split up into 
three divisions, each of which is subdivided into land districts. One 
or more of these land districts form a local division, the administration: 
of which is entrusted to a Local Land Board, comprisinga chairman 
and not more'than two assessors, ‘The decisions of these Local Land 
Boards may be appealed against to the Land Appeal Court. ‘This Court 
is composed of a President and two members appointed by the Execu- 
tive, and its decisions in matters of administration have the force of 
judgments of the Supreme Court; but whenever questions of law 

come involved, a ease may be submitted to the Supreme Court, 
upon the written request of the parties interested, or by the Land 
Appeal Court of its own iniatitive, ‘The judgment given im this 
appeal is final. 

Under the Acts at present in force, land may be acquired by the follow- 
ing methods :—(1) By conditional and additional conditional purchase 
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with residence; (2) by conditional purchase without) residence; (5) by 
the preferent right of purchase attached to conditional leases; (4) by 
improvement pureliases on gold-lielda; (5) by auction sales; (6) by after 
auction sales; (7) by special sales without competition; and: 
homestead selection. 

The maximum area which may be conditionally purchased: differs:in 
the casterm and central divisions, In the western division land camonly 
be-occupied under lease, or alienated by conditional purchase within 
‘special areas, by auction or special sale, or by homestead selection, 

Eastern Division. 

‘The conditions for the purchase and occupation of Crown lands are 
more restricted inthe eastern division’ than’ in the central and’ western 
divisions, Nevertheless, any person above the age of 16 years may, upon 
any Crown Jands not specially exempted, select an area of 40 to 640 
acres, together witha lease of contiguous land not exceeding thrice the area: 
of the conditional purchase. The combined ares of purcliase and léase 
must not, however, execed! 1,280 acres. The- price demanded is £1 per 
acre, of which 24. must be deposited when application is made, and'the 
balance, together with interest at the rate of’ 4 per‘cent., paid’ by-instal! 
mentsof Is. per acre porannum. Payment ofinstalments commences at 
the end of the third year, and after the expiry of the period of enforced 
residence the balance may be paid in one sum at any time. The 
selector must reside on his selection for w period: of' ten years, and 
within three years erect’ a substantial fence around the land; in some 
casts, however, other permanent improvements are allowed in liew of 
fencing. Ho is restricted toone selection during his lifetirae ; but after 
the expiry of the residential period he may purchase additional areas 
contiguous to his original purchase up to the maximum area, or he may 
purchase his conditional leasehold. In such « case, however, he must 
extend his period of residence, and enclose his additional purchase. 
Married women judicially separated may select in their own right; and 
minors taking up lands adjoining the selection of their ses may fulfil 
the condition of residence under the paternal roof until the age af 21 in 
thecase of males'and 24 in that of females. 

Aconditional leasehold, in conjunction with aselection, may be held for 
twenty-eight years, The rental isfixed by the Land Board. The leasehold 
must be enclosed within three years ; one fence, however, may enclose 
Doth the conditional purchase and the lease. A lease may at any time 
Be converted into a purchase. The term of residence on the conditional 
purcliase and leasehold must aggregate ten years from the date of applica 
tion: 


Wien land is conditionally purchased without: residence, the maxi: 
mum area is limited to 320 acres, and no conditional lease is granted, 
The selection must be enclosed within twelve months after survey, 
and! within five years additional improvements must be made to the 
value of £1 per acre. The price demanded is £2 per acre, and the 
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deposit and instalments payable are twice as high as those required in 
the case of an ordinary cunditional purchase, No person under 21 years: 
of age may select land on non-residential conditions ; and anyone who: 
takes advantage of the provisions permitting the acquirement of @ { 
ditional purchase without residence is not allowed to make any 
conditional purchase. 

Special areas may be thrown open to selection under special condi- 
tions. The price is not less than £1 108 per acre, and the maximum 
area which may be taken up is 320 acres. Nonresident selectors are 
charged double the rates payable by those who reside on the land. 


Central Division, 

Tn the central division land may be conditionally purchased on terms 
as to residence, fencing, improvements, price, and mode of payment 
similar to those which govern selection in the eastern division. The 
maximum area which may be selected is 2,560 acres, and a conditional 
lease in the proportion granted in the eastern division may be secured, 
but the aggregate area of both selection and lease must not exeeed 
2,560 acres. The area which may be purchased without residences, and 
the conditions in regard thereto, are the same as in the eastern division, 
Within special areas the maximum extent of a selection has been fixed 
at 640 acres, 

Western Division. 

The western division embraces an area of 79,970,000 acres, watered 
entirely by the Darling River. This part of the colony is essentially 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Conditional purchases, except on special 
areas, are not allowed, but permanent pastoral settlement is encouraged 
under homestead lease, which may be obtained for a term of twenty-eight 
years within resumed arcas or upon vacant lands. The minimum aren 
obtainable is 2,560 acres, and the maximum, 10,240 acres. A deposit of 
1d. per acre must be lodged with the application. The lessee ix required 
to reside upon the land for six months during each of the first five 
years. The whole area must be fenced in within two years, unless the 
Land Board allow an exemption in respect of a natural or other bound- 
ary, Te ‘ht in improvements is secured to the outgoing lessee, 
who may, during the last year of the term, convert into a h 
selection 640 acres on which his dwelling-house is erected. 


Homestead Selection. 

Among the special features of the Act of 1895 was the introduction 
of the principle of classification and measurement of lands prior to 
select Under this system suitable land is set apart and 
available for the purposes of the selector, ‘The appropriation of areas 
for homestead selection is another prominent feature of the Act. 
The tenure of such a selection is freehold, subject to perpetual resi- 
dence and perpetual rent, and the construction of a dwelling-house, ab 
4 cost of not less than £20. Six months’ rent and part of the survey 
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fee must be lodged when application is made. Until the grant issues, 
the rent is fixed at 1} per cent. on the capital value of the land ; 
afterwards, it is raised to 2} per cent., and the selection is subject to 
reappraisement every ten years, Tenant-right in improvements is 
secured, and the holding may be so protected that it cannot by any legal 
procedure, or under any circumstances, be wrested from the selector. 


Settlement Leases. 


Another departure under the Act referred to is the provision for 
settlement leases for agricultural and grazing purposes. Under this 
form of tenancy, lands gazetted in any division as available for settle- 
ment lease are obtainable on application, accompanied by a deposit con- 
sisting of six months’ rent aca survey fee. Of agricultural land the 
maximum area which may thus be taken up is 1,280 acres, and of grazing 
land, 10,240 acres. The lease is issued for a period of twenty-eight 
years, and the conditions which attach to it are that the lessee shall 
reside on the land throughout the term, and fence it in during the 
first five years. Tenant-right in improvements is secured to the out- 
going lessee, who may, during the last year of the term, convert a 
portion not exceeding 1,280 acres into a homestead selection. 


Scrub and‘Inferior Zande. 
The principle of improvement leases secures, in any division, the 


utilisation of scrub or inferior lands that would otherwise remain 
unoccupied, The term for which such a lease is issued is twenty-eight 
years, and the rent is determined according to the circumstances of 
each case, the object being to secure the profitable occupation of other- 

* wise valueless lands. The maximum area obtainable is 20,480. acres. 
‘The outgoing lessee has tenant-right in improvements, and may, during 
the last year of the term of his lease, convert into a homestead selec- 
tion 640 acres on which his dwelling-house is erected. 


Pastoral and other Leases, 


Under the Act of 1884 pastoral leases ‘were surrendered to the 
Crown, and divided into two equal parts. One of these parts was 
returned to the lessee under an indefeasible lease for a fixed term 
of years; the other half, called the resumed area, might be held 
under an annual occupation license, but was always open to selection— 
by conditional purchase in the eastern and central divisions, and by 
homestead lease in the western division. Under the Act of 1895, 
the tenure of pastoral leasex in the western division was fixed at 
twenty-eight years, In the central division a pastoral lease extends 
to ten years. In certain cases a further extension ranging up to five 
years has beon secured by virtne of improvements effected ; beyond 
this, however, the Crown power to further extend the term of the 
lease for the remainder of a pastoral holding where a portion of such 
holding has been resumed for the purpose of settlement. Tenant-right 
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imi ts made with the consent of the Grown isisecured.to the 
culpa oe If im the western division he may; during tite 
‘of his. lease; convert into»a, selection 640 
ii mw is erected. Wher application ix made: 
license for the expired. leasehold area, a license-fte, equal 
to the sum ly 
In addition to 
favourable terms aro ted! of scrub lands ; snow lands—that is, lands: 
covered) with snow during a part of the year;-inferior lands; and 
portions of land required for the protection of artesian, 
leases, for pastoral purposes, and, residential leases, on 
fields, are also granted ;, and: special 


Ancction. Saless 


Auction sales to: the extent of not more than 200,000 acres in any 
one year ave permitted: The upset price is fixed by the 
Bands. For town lands it must not be less than £8 acre; for 
suburban lands, £2 10% > and’for country lands, £1 5s, ial terms: 
eee made for the pureliase: of land on gold-fields, and for reclaimed 

lands, 
Labour Settlements, 

Tn the middle.of 1893 an Act. was passed to establish and 
labour settlements on Crown Lands, following the example set by New 
Zealand, and imitated: by several other colonies, Under this Act the 
Minister may set apart certain areas. for the: purpose of ) 
labour settlements. A settlement is- placed. under the contral of a 
Board, which onrols such persons as itmay think fit. to become members 
of the settlement ; makes-regulations concerning the worl: tobe done 5 
apportions. the work among the members ; and. equitably distributes 
wages, profits, and emoluments after providing for the cost of the 
maintenance of the members. Any trade or industry may be estab- 
lishod by the Board, and the profits apportioned among the enrolled 
members. A Board is coistituted as a corporate body, with 
succession and a common seal; and the land is leased to the 
as such, in trast for the members of the settlement, for a period of 
twenty-eight years, with right of renewal for a like term, 

When a Board has enrolled such a number of porsons.asthe Minister 
for Lands may approve, it may apply for monetary assistance om behalf 
of the members of the settlement. The Minister has powen to, 
an amount not exceeding £25 for each enrolled. member who is the 
head of a family dependent upon him; £20 for each married person 
without a family; and £15 for each unmarried n. On the expirn 
tion of four years from, the commencement of lease, and at the end 
of each: year following, 8.per cent. of: the total sum) paid to the Board 
Leeomes a charge on its revenues, until the total’ amount advanced, 
with:interest atthe rate-of + per cent. per-annum,,has been repaid, 
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‘Vicrorta. 

Daring the earlier period of the colonisation of Victoria;,then known 
as the District of Port: Phillip, in: New South Wales, the alienation, of 
Crown lands was regulated. by. the Orders. im Council of the: mother 
colony, to which reference has-already been made. In the year 1840, 
however, the upset. price of country lands, which. in New South Wales 
was limited to 12s. por acre; was:specially raised to. 20a: im the District 
of Port Phillip. The Onders in Council continued im foree until, 1860, 
when the. system of. free selection of surveyed: country lands. was inau- 

the uniform.upset: price being fixed at £1 per acre. No, con: 
ition was. required. to. be fulfilled. by, the selector other than. that. of 
ing w cash) payment for the whole of his purchase—or- for: one-half 
only, the other half being. occupied at a yearly rentall of Ls. per acre, 
ith right of purchase at the original price. In 1862\a new Act was 
|. Largo agricultural. areas. were proclaimed, within which land 
could. be selected at «uniform price of £1 per aera Modifications were 
introduced: in. the modeof payment; the maximum area which could 
be selected by one person was limited to 640 acres; und it was stipu- 
lated that certain improvements should be effected or part of the lund 
placed in cultivation. This Act was\amended in 186, when the prin- 
siplo-was introduced of leasing Crown lands within agricultural. areas, 
with right of purchase after the fulfilment of certain conditions: as. to 
residence and improvements; and a new provision was added to meet 
tiie demand for land adjacent to old-fieldis 

The legislation in force was, however, superseded by the Land Act of 
1869 and the Pastoral, Act of thesame:year: Until that. time the free 
selection system in the colony had been limited) to, certain lands. pro- 
claimed within agricultural areas, and to-allotments previously surveyed, 
thus avoiding the conflict: which was then: heginning, to. take: place. in 
New South: Wales: between. the selector and the pastoralist, Under 
pressure of «sudden increase in the demand for land,, arising from the 
enormous immigration into: Victoria which had followed the discovery 
of gold, and the necessity for the people finding other means of employ- 
meént,.and other and more permanent sources'of income, the Victorias 

islature: adopted the system: in. vogue in: the neighbouring colony, 
with modifications to suit the local conditions. The Act of 1869, which 
wasjamended in 1878, expired by effluxion of time in 1884, when a new 
Land Act. was passed, the main tendency of which was to restrict the 
further alienation of the public estate by limiting the area which might 
be sold by auction, and substituting for the-exixting method of selecting 
agricultural land a system of leasing in.certain:defined areas; and at the 
same time conserving to the lessee: the privilege of acquiring from his 
leasehold. the fee-simple oft 320 acres:under the system:of deferred pay~ 
monts, -A. portion of the public domain, known as the: Mallee Scrub,” 
comprising some 114 million acres wholly or partly covered! with various 
speciesof stunted trees, wasiseparately dealt with Ly the Mallee Pastoral 
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Leases Act of 1883. The land legislation of 1884 and the special enact- 
ment just referred to were again modified by the Acts of 1890, 1891, 
1893, und 1896. 

Unalienated Crown lands are divided into the following classes :— 
Pastoral lands; agricultural and grazing lands ; auriferows Iands ; 
lands which may be sold by auction; swamp lands; xtate forests ; and 
timber and water reserves, Land may be acquired in the following 
manner :—(1) By selection of pastoral lands as homesteads at £1 per 
acre unless the land should be exempted from such selection by terms 
of the lease ; (2) by agricultural allotments of agricultural and grazing 
lands upon payment of 14s. per acre ; (3) by selection of lands within 
auriferous areas which are considered no longer profitable to work for 
gold within 50 feet of the surface, at an appraised value of not less than 
£1 per acre; (4) by purchase at auction of town or country lands 
within specified areas—the former at a price determined in the pro- 
clamation of the sale, and the latter at £1 per acre; (5) by selection of 
an agricultural allotment in the mallee country or on the mallee border 
‘on perpetual lease, at a rental to be fixed by the Land Board. 


Pastoral Lands. 
Pastoral lands cannot be alienated in fee ; they are only obtainable on 
lease, expiring not later than December 29, 1898, and are subdivided 
into allotments varying in size from 7,500 to 40,000 acres. No lessee 


may hold more than one allotment, The lease is granted to the first 
applicant ; but should more than one person make application on the 
same day, it is put up to auction. Should no bid be offered the lease 
mnay be subdivided, and so put up to sale. The rent is computed at the 
rate of Is. per head of sheep and 5s, per head of cattle, the number of 
sheep and cattle being determined by the grazing capabilities of the land, 
A pastoral lessee must pay rent in advance every six months ; he cannot 
assign, subdivide, or sublet the lease without the consent of the Board 
of Lands and Works ; he must destroy all vermin and noxious growths, 
and keep in good condition and repair all fences, tanks, dams, and other 
improvements; and he must not destroy growing timber, except for 
fencing purposes or for building on the land. The incoming tenant 
pays the outgoing lessee for all permanent improvements which the latter 
may have effected. Upon compliance with all the conditions, the lessee 
may select 320 acres in one block for a homestead, at £1 per acre, unless 
the terms of his lease debar him from selecting upon the land, 


Agricultural and Grazing Lands. 
Agricultural and grazing lands are leased in “grazing areas,” nob 
exceeding 1,000 acres in extent, for a term of not more than fourteen: 
years. On the expiry of the lease the land reverts to the Crown, and 
allowance is made for improvements. ‘Two or more grazing areas 
may be held by the same person provided the total area does not exceed 
1,000 acres, The holder of a grazing lease is subject to the same 
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conditions as the pastoral lessee, but he must enclose his land with a 
substantial fence within three years. The lessee may select out of his 
leased land an “agricultural allotment,” not exceeding 320 acres in 
extent ; or should he have selected under previous Acts, he may increase 
his grazing area to 1,000 acres and his agricultural allotment to 320 
acres, The rent is fixed at 2d. to 4d. per acre for agricultural areas, 
on an assessment by the Local Board, with the addition of 5 per cent. 
on the assessed capital value of any permanent improvements that may 
be on the land. The area of an agricultural allotment is excised from 
the grazing lease, and a license to occupy the allotment is granted to 
the selector. The license for an agricultural allotment is issued for a 
period of six years, at a rental of 1s. per acre per annum, payable half- 
‘yearly in advance ; and it is not transferable. ‘The licensee must destroy 
all vermin, and within six years enclose his land and effect improvements 
to the value of £1 per acre. He is also required to reside on the land 
for five years. When these conditions have been complied with, he 
may receive a Crown grant upon payment of 14s. per acre ; or he can 
obtain a lease for fourteen years at la per acre per annum, and at the 
end of that term his Crown grant. Non-residential licenses are granted 
upon payment of twice the ordinary license fee and other charges ; but 
the aren granted under such licenses must not exceed 50,000 acres in 
the whole colony during any one year, For the purpose of establishing 
and cultivating hop-gardens, vineyards, or ears selectors may obtain 
a grant of part of their allotments, not exceeding 20 acres, when 80 
planted, upon defraying the difference between the amount of rent 
actually paid and the amount of purchase money. 


Lands within Auriferous Areas. 


Licenses to reside on or cultivate lands comprised within an aurif- 
erous area inay be granted for a period not exceeding one year. ‘The 
area covered by a license cannot exceed 20 acres. Lands classified 4s 
auriferous cannot be alienated ; but they may be obtained under grazing 
license for a period of five years, renewable for a similar term, subject 
to the right of any person to enter upon the land for the purpose of 
mining. Auriferovs lands which are considered to be no longer profit 
able to work for gold within 50 feet of the surface, may be occupied 
in allotments, not exceeding 5 acres in extent, for a period of not more 
than seven years, and may be worked to the above-mentioned depth. 
The minimum rent payable is Ix per acre; and while gold-secking may 
be prosecuted under the above-mentioned conditions, the surface of the 
Jand must be used for the purpose of erecting a residence thereon; for 
forming a vineyard, orchard, or garden; or for any like purpose. On 
the expiration of the seven years’ lease, the lessee may obtain a grant of 
the allotment upon payment of an amount fixed by the Local Board ; 
this must not be less than £1 per acre, but allowance is made for the 
amount paid in license fees up to the date of purchase, 
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Auction Landa. 

Landé comprised within certain areas notified ina schedule attached 
to the Act of 1891, and Janda within proclaimed towns or ips, or 
within any city, town, or borough proclaimed before the passing of the 
Lands Act of 1884, may be sold at auction, the upset price for town 
landa being détermined jn the proclamation forsale, and that for country 
lands, £1 per acre, THe maximum area that may be sold in anycone 
year is, 100,000 acres. Of the price, 25 per cent. must be paid in cash, 
and the Valance in twelve equal quarterly instalments, 

Swamp: Lanes, 

The Act of 1891 also contains provisions for the alienation of certain: 
lands designated’ ax: “swamp lands,” subject to conditions: ax: to their 
drat . Likewise, itis provided’ that Crown lands alienated !from the 
date of the passing of the Act shall be sold, or otherwise alienated, 
loased, or licensed, only as regards the surface and’ down to such a 
dopth as may be stated by Order in Council. The sinking of wells is: 
authorised, but the rights to minerals remain with the Crown. 


Lands-enianced in Value, 


Where Crown lands are enlianced in value by the proximity of 
a railway, or of waterworks for irrigation purposes, ete, the Governor 
ix empowered to increase the minimum sum per sere for which such 
lands may be sold, as well ax the minimum amount of rent or license 
fee, by not less than one-eighth nor more than double the sum. But 
where lands have been sold, leased, or licensed at an enlianced’ priee, and: 
the works by reason of which the extra payment has been demanded 
have not been constructed within ten years from the date of the Order 
in Council fixing the enhanced price, the additional sum paid must be 
returned. 
Forest Lands. 

Land situated within the State forests, and timber and water 
cannot be alienated; and the administration of the Forest Domain 
of. the Crown is-placed in the hands of local Forest: Boards, which are 
empowered to receive fees for licenses to cut or remove timber. 


Mallee Seruby 


Lands situated. in. the north-western district of the colony, over 
which the mallee.scrub: extends, are the: subject. of a special: enuetment 
designated the “Mallee Pastoral Act of 1883,” which was amended: in 
1885 and partly recastvundor the present Land Act of 1890,and farther 
amended im February, 1896, Under the-law in. force the mallee 
country is: divided into two parts, namely, the: mallee border, extending: 
along the southerm margin of the mallee country; and the: mallee 
blocks, situated to the north of the border, and extending to, the banks 
of the Murray River. In the-mallee border the land ix parcelledout in 
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“mallee allotments,” the maximum area of which is 20,000 cacres, 
‘These allotments may ‘be leased for terms expiring not later:thanthe dat 
December, 1903. 

Novassignment of the lease of a mallee allotment by operation of Jaw 
can take effect-without the consent of the Board,and the lessee without 
such consent cannot execute any mortgage or lien:thereon. The lessee 
isrequired, within six mouths of the granting of the lease, totake up 
his residence'on the land or within 5 miles thereof, and to remain there 
for at least six months in the first year, and nine-months during each of 
the next four years ; or, instead, to cultivate at least one-fourth of ‘the 
allotment within two years, and at least one-half before ‘the end of the 
fourth year, In the event of the insolvency or death of the Jessee, 
residence is not obligatory on the assignee, executor, or administrator. 
Without the consent of the Board, the lessee cannot clear or cultivate 
any partof his allotment, and not more than five in succession: 
oma raised, after which for one year the land must ‘be allowed to lie 
fallow. (he rent is fixed at 3d. per acre per.annum, 

‘It is:provided that the lessee may select out of ‘his-malleo /allotment 
an agricultural allotment not exceeding 640 acres, either under license 
or perpetual lease, When this is done the remainder of the mallee 
allotment may be resumed, compensation being awarded for improve- 
ments only. Should the lessee have actually resided on the land and 
destroyed the vermin thereon, the period of six years for which the 
agricultural allotment license is isxued may be so shortened as not to 
exceed the length of such residence, conditionally on the paymentof the 
‘license fees, 

‘The “mailee blocks” are of various sizes One portion of block 
may be held for five years under an occupation license, and the other 
under lease for a period expiring not later than the Ist. December, 1903. 
The lease is granted for a period of twenty years. For the first five 

the rent payable isat the rate of 2d. per head of shoep and 1s. per 
Tred of cattle depastured on the land ; for the second five years twice 
‘this amount; and ‘for the remainder of the ‘term ‘at an ‘additional 
‘increase equal to one-half the amount payable during the second period 
of five years ; but inno case may the yearly rent be less ‘than 2s. 6d. 
for each square mile or part of a square mile of land. The lessee cannot 
assign, subdivide, or cultivate any part without the consent of the Board 
6f Land and Works; he must destroy the vermin upon'the land,-nnd 
falfil certain other conditions. The Government retain the right of 
Tesuming the land after giving due notice, compensation for improve- 
tents effected being given on assessment. 

An agricultural allotment license or perpetual lease of forfeited, 
resumed, or-expired mallee blocks may be granted ‘to any person whoiis 
not the'licensee, lessee, or owner of an ‘agricultural allotment in ‘the 
anallee country or on the «mallee border. The area must not exceed 
640.acees. Inthe caso of a perpetual lease, the payment of the yearly 
rent is made in advance, ‘The lessee must at once commence ‘to 
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destroy any vermin which may be on the land, and within two years 
have made a complete clearance of such pests, and during the remainder 
of his lease he must see that the land is kept free from them. He is 
also required to enclose the land within six years from the issue of the 
lease, The power of resumption, subject to compensation and the right 
to remove improvements, is reserved under certain conditions. 

rent is not to exceed 2d. per acre per annum to the 31st December, 
1903, and thereafter to be as the Board may determine. ‘The lease may 
be transferred, provided there are no arrears of rent. 

No person can select or become the licensee, lessee, or perpetual lessee 
of more than 640 acres as an agricultural allotment or allotments in the 
mallee country or on the mallee border, and such allotment or allotments 
must be situated at a distance of at least 3 miles from the Mi 
River. The licensee of an agricultural allotment may give a license 
lien on all improvements on the land ; but this must be regi in the 
Crown Lands Office, and a memorandum of the same en by the 
Registrar of Titles on the grant or lease as an encumbrance thereon. 
In the event of the forfeiture of the license, the holder of a license lien 
has neither legal nor equitable claim against the Crown. 


Vermin Districts. 
Under the Land Act of 1890 districts which are proclaimed as 
vermin infested are, for the purpose of securing the extinction of these 


animal pests, administered by local committees appointed by the owners, 
lessees, and occupiers of the lands In order to secure the erection of 
vermin-proof wire-fencing a fencing rate may be levied, and the Minister 
has power to deduct 5 per cent. of the amount levied in vermin districts 
for the purpose of erecting a vermin-proof fence between the mallee 
country and the mallee border. 


Wattle Cultivation, 

During 1890 legislation was enacted having for its object the granting 
of leases of any unocenpied Crown lands for the cultivation of wattle 
trees, for any term not exceeding twenty-one years, at a rent of 24, 
per acre per annum for the first seven yenrs, 4d. per acre for the second 
seven years, and 6d. per acre for the remainder of the term. A lease 
is not granted for more than 1,000 acres; and the rent is payable half- 
yearly in advance, ‘The lessee covenants not to assign, sublet, or divide 
the lease without the consent of the Board of Land and Works; to keep 
all improvements in repair during each of the first six years fi 
the year after the granting of the lease; to sow or plant wattle-trees or 
any other approved tannin-producing trees or plants on at least one-fifth 
of the land leased, and within six years to occupy the whole area int 
similar manner, He must within two years enclose a third, within 
three years two-thirds, and within four years the whole of the land 
leased ; and he is required to keep the fence in good repair, and to 
destroy all vermin which may be upon the land. The lessee may select | 
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‘out of his lease not more than 320 acres, and be may acquire the free- 
hold in the same in like manner and subject to the same conditions 2% 
those governing agricultural allotments. 


Village Settlements. 


Under the Settlement on Lands Act of 1893 there may be set apart 
and appropriated for the purposes of village communities any lands not. 
alienated from the Crown, and not being auriferous or permanently 
reserved for any purpose. Such lands are surveyed into allotments of 
1 to 20 acres each, according to the quality of the soil and the 
‘situation. Subject to certain restrictions, any person of the age of 18 
years may obtain a permit to occupy a village community allotment for 
® period not exceeding three years. The rent is merely nominal, but 
conditions are laid down with the object of ensuring bona-fide occupancy. 
‘On the expiration of the permit a lease may be obtained, provided the 
conditions of the permissive occupancy have been fulfilled. The lease 


is granted for a period of twenty years, ‘The lessee must pay in 
advance, every half-year, rent equal to one-fortieth of what is regarded 
as the price of the allotment, which is to be not less than £1 per acre. 
Within two years from the date of the lease he must have brought into 
cultivation not less than one-tenth, and within four years, one-tifth of 
the land ; and within six years, have effected substantial improvements 


of a permanent character to the value of £1 for acre leased, He 
must also keep all improvements in good repair ; and he cannot assign, 
transfer, or sublet the land, or borrow money on the security of his lease 
without the consent of the Board of Land and Works. He must reside 

mally on the land, and use it for agriculture, gardening, grazing, or 
other like purpose, 


Homestead Associations, 


Areas of similar lands to the foregoing may also be set apart and 
appropriated for occupation by members of associations or societies; but 
no proclamation can remain in force for a longer period than three years 
in the ease of a society, nor for more than six months in the case of an 
association, after the survey and subdivision of the block ; and Jand in 
any block not occupied or leased at the expiration of these periods 
becomes unoccupied Crown land again, No block of land set apart for 
the purposes of associations or societies can exceed in area 2,000 acres. 
A block is subdivided into lots of not more than 50 acres each, and the 
number of persons to be located in each block must not be less than one 
for every 50 acres of its total area. A permissive occupancy of a section 
may be granted to any member of an association or « society for a period 
‘of three years, The rent is a nominal one, and after proof of fulfilment of 
conditions a lease may be obtained by the member, provided he is of the 
age of 18 years. The lessee covenants to pay the annual rent and the 
cost of survey; to repay all moneys advanced by the Board ; to bring 
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into cultivation within two years not less:than one-tenth, and within 
four yearsnot Jess than one-tifth saf-the lant; 5 andowithin six yearseto 
effect substantial improvementaof a ‘a permanent:character ‘to :the value 
of £1 for every acre leased. He must also keep the 
good repair; and he cannot mssign, transfer, or sublet the land, or 
borrow money upon it without the consent of the Board of Land and 
‘Works. He must personally resitle on his section or its apy 
‘township SXictenant, cal une to aud or qui tbure,teetianton 
saying, or other like purpose. Adjoining to or within 
of land appropriated in this manner, an area of not more than 
may beset apart for the purposes of a township, anil the Board ae 
and Works may subdivide it into allotments not baie one acre, 
in Rucettas to provide « townéhip allotment for each ‘hom selection. 
Power is reserved to ncgree the ahha of ms allotments not 
required for the purpose ; and e settler may, within one 
the commencement of his pecteer lease, obtain a lease of such an 
allotment, with ‘the right to a Crown grant in fee on making the 
payment prescribed. 


Labour ‘Colonies. 


‘Areas 6f similar land,not exceeding 1/500 acres in extent, may also be 
setbapart for the purpose of labour colonies, to be vested in tive trustees, 
appointed ‘by the Governor. ‘For the purpose of aiding the 


provision is made whereby “persons subscribing tothe funtls of 
a colony may annually elect a committees of management, 
four members, ‘The joint/body (trustees and committee) is empowered, 
ona day'to’be determined in each case by the Minister, to wdmiit to 
such ‘a colony ‘any-person ‘who shall be entitled to such benefits-n the 
rules of the colony may prescribe. ‘The trustees and -committos of/angll 
colony must establish and conduet the same; and they have all the 
powers and authority necessary to enable them to improve the position 
ofthe ealon and make it self-supporting. They may establish andmain- 
ee “they please, and dispose of the proceeds thereof. AL 

=a jay of £2-for every £1 received by the trustees and eommitter 
from public‘and private subscriptions is payable by the Government, 
The:moneys received are to be disbursed in the payment of allowamees 
for work to ;persons employed in :the colony; in the construction and 
maintenance of necesury buildings; and in purchasing provisions, 
clothing, building materials, stock, seed, and.agricultural implements, 

Resides the foregoing provisions, thers are numerous others, dealing 
With minor interests, which inageneral statement of this kind it ismat 
necessary to-reeapitulate, 

Prospective Legislation. 

‘Theexodusof the agricultural population of Vietorin to the 
colonies, andl more:particularly to New South Wales, atteibated: 
other causes tothe nore liberal terms-attached ‘to thealienation of land; 
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has ultimately forced the Government to submit for consideration of Par-- 
liament a measure more in consonance with the legislation of the other 
provinces. The measure, which is at present under the consideration 
of the pelnture, ides for the classification by a competent 
Board of the land that remains available for settlement, the area of 
which is ontiaatod at between 17 and 18 millions of acres, It is pro- 
that the available land shall be divided into the tllowing 

classes: —(1.) Good agricultural or grazing lands (dense serub anc 
heavily timbered) ; (2.) Other good agricultural or grazing lands (open 
or lightly timbered) ; (3.) Agricultural or grazing lands ; (ty Grazing 
lands ; (5.) Pastoral lands; (6.) Swamp or reclaimed lands ; Lands 
which may be sold by auction (not including swamp or reclaimed Jands) 5 
@) Auriferous lands; (9.) State Forest Reserves; (10.) Timber 

erves ; (11.) Water Reserves, The heavily-timbered agricultural 
Jand comprises elevated areas at Cape Otway, in South Gippsland, and 
on the Upper Bass River, costly to clear, but very prolific when cleared. 
The grazing lands are mainly in the Benambra, Delatite, Bogong, North 
Eastern, Eastern Gippsland, Anglesey, Dalhousie, Borung, and Nor- 
manby Districts. 

Agricultural allotments may be selected from the first, second, and 
third class lands. The aren is restricted to 200 acres in the first and 
wecond classes, but $20 acres may be taken up in the third class, at a 
uniform price of £1 per acre. On the first and second class lands, 

ing allotments may be granted of « maximum area of 200 acres; and) 
on the third, fourth, and fifth class lands to the extent of 640 acres, 
out of which 320 acres may be selected in the third, 420 acres in the. 
fourth, and the whole in the fifth class. 

Tn respect to grazing leases, it is proposed to extend the period of 
tenure to the close of the year 1899, in order to give an opportunity of 
reviewing their position to holders of leases of that class, “ The right of~ 
the present lessees of land in the first class to select an area of 320 acres 

eens to the 31st December, 1899; but for the future the area is 

limited to 200 acres, and if @ lessee does not intend to select, hes 

may obtain a lease of that area for twenty-one years. In the second 
class, existing rights are preserved to the end of 1899, and the lessee 
may select 320 acres, and surrender the balance of the lease to four 
children, who must be at least 18 years of age. The right to select 
@ grazing allotment of 640 acres of land in the third class is continued to. 
the date mentioned, and in the event of the lessee having already- 
solected less than the maximumvarea he may apply for a grazing lease: 
to make up such area, or surrender in favour of « child of the stipulated 
age. A lessee of land in the fourth class may apply for a grazing allot- 
ment of 640 acres, at a price of 10s. an acre, before the expiration of his 
lease, or take up the land as a perpetual lease at 4 per cent. on 10s, an 
acre; or he may select a part and apply for the balance ag a lease, He 
may also select a part. Bell surrender the balance in favour of w child of 
the required age, or apply for a new lease for a period of twenty-ong 

2a 





iple of a minimum rent. is retained; but thatof amaximum is: 
ed, because it is recognised that lands of a superior class 

may be held at-a nominal rental. 
term of pastoral leases is extended for a further period of twelve 
ere the land is not superior to the fourth class an aren 
of 640 acres may be selected. There is to be no renewal of existing 
Jeases, and on their termination the land is to be let by suction for a 
period of ten years, while the minimum: aren is to 1,280 acres 
and the right of selection limited to areas ranging from 200 to G40 

acres. 


It is proposed to allow future agricultural licensees to select an area 
of 200 acres of first and second class lands combined, or 320 weres of 
class land, for a term of forty years, at a rental of 6d. per were. 
Licensees must improve the land to the extent of £1 an acre, and may 


1,920 acres in the fourth class, and the rent is to be determined by the 
Board every ten years and based on 1} per cent. of the frechold value 
of the land without improvements. oust reside on or within: 
5 miles of the land for six months in the first year, pep 
in each of the succeeding years from the second to the year, and 
cultivate at least one-fourth in the first two years, and one-half before: 
the end of the fourth year. Improvements up to 10s. an acre are te be 
made before the end of the third year, and to the extent of another 
10s. an acm by the sixth year. 

Provided no objection is made om the ground that the land is: 
auriferous, it is proposed to allow licensees of lands within auriferous 
aveas to purchase their properties after having been in possession for 
two and a half years; the term of the license is also extended ta 
twenty-one years. 

It is proposed to have a valuation of swamp lands, and their oceupa- 
tion is to be permitted either in areas not exceeding 160 acres for w 
period of twenty-one years, or under perpetual lense, or under condi- 
tional purchase lease, or by auction. The lessce ia required to effect 
improvements to the value of 10s, an acre, and to keep open all canals, 
ditches, ete.; the rent for perpetual leases to be 4 percent. on the value 
of the land till 1919, after which year the Board is to determine the 





Authority is so with the object: erally of providing imple 
ieerens sconce tsmcasaaniic’ she bene ob suitiace iby atone ob 
registration which would protect any homestead valued up to £1,000, 


QUEENSLAND. 


The land legislation of New South Wales in force on the date when 
the Moreton Bay District was formed into the colony of Queensland, 
gave place soon after that event to a new system of settlement, better 
Siapttd to the requirements of the newly constituted province, Follow- 
ing to a certain extent the lines adopted by their neighbours, the 
Queensland legislators introduced into their regulations the principle of 
free selection before survey, and of sales under the deferred payment 
system. Having to dispose of a vastterritory which, not tonguaieen 
with so temperate a climate, had not the same attractions as the southern 
provinees, it was considered necessary to exercise greater liberality im 
oifering the land than was shown to settlers in the other colonies, Large 
areas and stall prices were therefore features.of Queensland Jand sales. 
Most liberal, also, were the provisions to facilitate the exploration and 
occupation for pastoral purposes of the vast interior country, and the 
Pastoral Act of 1869 led to the occupation by an energetic race of 
pioneers of nearly the whole of the waste lands of the province. The 
rapid development of the resources of the colony, and the 
increase of population, necessitated Inter on a revision of the conditions 
cunder which Jand might be alienated or occupied ; but although the 
tendency hax been to curtail the privileges of the pastoralists, ‘the 
alienation of the public estate by selection—conditional and uncon- 
ditional—has been placed under enactments of a still more liberal 
character than those which existed in theearlierdays. Under pressure 
of the new social movement, Queensland has followed in the wake of 
New Zealand and South Australia, and hax ranted to the working 
classes great facilities for acquiring paswssion of the soil The regu- 
lations ut present in force nve bused upon the legislation enacted under 
the Crown Lands Act of 1884, and its subsequent amendments in 1886, 
1889, 1891, 1893, and 1897. 
Land may be acquired in the following manner :—(1) By conditional 
selection: agricultural homesteads from 160 to 640 acres, at prices 
from not less than 20s. for 160 acres to lews than 15s. per acre 
takenn, and agricultural selections up to 1,280 acres, at a 
determined by the proclamation renderi the Innd available for 
wettlement—residence in both cases to personal or by agent ; 
(2) by unconditional selection, at prices one-third greater than those 
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payable in respect of agricultural selections, the area being 

to een acres ; (3) by Srazing? farm selection up to 20,000 acres, 

period of lease ranging from fourteen to twenty cight yea 

varying rental, 3d. per acre being the minimum; (4) by 

tion of areas not exceeding 10,000 acres fow a term B dirt hirty years, 
at rentals ranging from a peppercorn to abn acre ; and (6) by par tet: 
at auction, of town lands at an upset price oes per acre, sul 

at £2 per acre, and country lands at £1 per acre for land aera as 
agricultural, and 10s, per acre for any other. 

‘The colony is, as far as is necessary, divided into Land Agents? 
Districts, in each of which there are a Public Lands Office and a Govern- 
ment Land Agent with whom applications for farms must be Mise 

Applications must be made in the preseril 
the applicant, but they may be lodged in the Lands Office by a ay 
authorised attorney. There is connected with the Survey 
ment, in Brisbane, an office for the exhibition and sale of maps, and 
there full information respecting lands available for selection througl- 
out the colony can be obtained on personal application. Plans ean 
also be obtained at the District Offices. 

‘The conditions under which country lands may be acquired for settle 
ment by persons of either sex over 16 years of age—married women 
exeepted, unless they are judicially soparntod ‘or possess 
estate—are substantially ws stated below, 


Grazing Farms, 


Areas of land already surveyed are available for selection as 
farms over a great extent of territory within accessible distance of the 
seaboard. Intending settlers can obtain up to 20,000 acres on lease, 
for a term of fourteen, twenty-one, or twenty-cight years, at an annual 
rent varying according to the quality of the land, 4d. an acre being the 
minimum. ‘This rent is subject to reassessment by the Land Board after 
the first seven years, and subsequently at intervals of seven years. The 
applicant must first obtain an occupation license, which is not trang 
ferable, and which may be exchanged for a lease for the balance of the 
term of fourteen, twenty-one, or twenty-eight years as soon as the farm 
is enclosed with a substantial fence, which must be done within three 
years, ‘The lease may be transferred or mortgaged after the expiration 
of five years from the commencement of the lease, and the farm may be 
subdivided, or, with the consent of the Land Board, sublet. The land 
must be continuously occupied by the lessee or his agent for the whole 
term of the lease, and cannot be made freehold. The Commissioner 
may issue a license to a group of two or more selectors, enabling any 
one of the selectors to perform the condition of occupation in respect of 
any of the selections as well as on his own behalf, but the number of 
selectors personally residing is not at any time to be less than half the 
whole number interested. One-fifth of the cost of survey, ranging from 
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something like £30 for a farm of 2,560 ncres to about £65 for 20,000 

‘acres—subject to increase or decrease according to locality—must be 

ae with a year’s rent when upplication is made for the farm, and the 
dance in equal instalments without interest, 


Agricultural Selections. 


The more accessible lands near lines of railway, centres of population, 
and navigable waters, are set apart for agricultural farm selection in 
areas up to 1,280 acres. The period of license is five years, during 
which the selector must fence in the land, or expend an equivalent sum 
in effecting other substantial improvements, As goon as the improvement 
condition has been complied with, a lease is issued for a term of 
twenty years from the date of the license, with right of purchase at 
any time after continuous occupation of the lease for a period of five 
years. The annual rent is one-fortieth of the purchasing price specified 
in the proclamation declaring the land open, and varies according to the 
quality and situation of the land, its natural supply of water, ete. 
selector must occupy the land continuously, either in person or by agent, 
for the whole term of the lease. The cost of survey, ranging from about 
£10 to £12 for a farm of 160 acres to £20 to £40 for a farm of 1,280 
acres, must be borne by the selector. 

When land ix taken up as an agricultural homestead, the area is 
restricted to 160 acres, $20 acres, or 640 acres, according as the price 
specified in the proclamation is determined at not less than 20s,, less 
than 20s. but not less than 15s,, or Jess than 15a. per acre respectively. 
‘The selection must be enclosed within a period of five years, or permanent 
improvements effected av an expenditure dependent on the capital value 
of the land. The applicant is entitled to a lease for a period of ten 
years, ata rental of $d. per acre; but he may acquire the feesimple 
of the land on the terms prescribed in the proclamation, after the 
expiration of five years from the commencement of the lease. 

wo or more selectors of agricultural homesteads may associate for 
mutual assistance under license from the Land Board. A selector may 
perform conditions of residence for himself and any other member of 
the association, provided that ut least one-half of the whole number of 
selectors interested are in actual occupation ; and any sum expended on 
permanent improvements on any one homestead in excess of the required 
amount may be credited to any other farm or farms in the group. In 
other respects the conditions are similar to those governing agricultural 
homesteads, 

Village Settlements. 


With regard to village settlement, special provision is made by law for 
the settlement of little communities, so that settlers may live together in 
townships for mutual convenience, on allotments not exceeding | acre 
in extent, and with farms of 80 acres in close proximity to their resi- 
dences. The freehold of these farms may be secured generally on the 
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same terms as those upon which agricultural farms not 
acres in area may be acquired, with the additional 
residence on an allotment pb rao edbae 2 
residence on the farm, and one-fifth of the required i 

‘be made on the allotment, 


Unconditional Selection. 


Areas of land-ate also available for unconditional selection at prices 

one-third greater than those payable in respect of agricultu 

Ge Ren oe lana is went ye anced the acoail cae 

al ete Ale At any time during the currency of the lease the 
may be acquired. As the term implies, no other conditions 

than the payment of the money are attached to this mode of 

Pon oo beara ie 1,280 acres. 

portion of cost of survey, on the same scale as agricultaral 

must be vith the first instabnent of parcinen Sones St Ril 

timo of i }, the balance to be paid in equal annual instalments. 


Scrub Selections. 


Lands which are entirely or extensively overgrown with scrub. are 
available for selection in four classes, determined bythe extent of serub, 


‘The area selected must not exceed 10,000 scree, sant thee 
thirty years, the rent ranging froma peppercorn per acre in tho firstfive 
years, d. an acre for the next succeeding ten years, and 1d. por acre for 
Bib xeautaing fittesn: eure in respect of Jands in the first class, to a 
Ppeppercorn for the first twenty years, and 1d, per acre forthe 
ten years in relation to those of the fourth class. During the: 
lease under which the selector pays a peppercorn rent the vee 
serub must be eleared—a Peoportionste ares in etl feat seam 
enclosed. Compensation is paid in respect of clearing on any Jand 
resumed, but upon determination of the lease the clearing improvements 
revert to the Crown. 


Auction Lands, 
‘The alienation in fee of allotments in towns ix restricted to areas 


ranging from to 1 rood to 1 acre, atan pact price of £8 por acre; while 
in respect of suburban lands, areas “ot L to 15 acres may aya 


is limited to 150,000 acres; and 
the upset price is fixed at Mi for land classed as 

and not Jess than u“ y other. A depen of SOs 
isto be paid at | r : era 
and survey fees, within one mo hereof, 
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Immigrants’ Land Orders. 
persons of European ee their own 
ST the pet cinbens ne dae aaa Queensland from 
oie United States of America, or any British possession other 
than the Australasian colonies, land orders are issued of the value of £20 
person of 12 par. and upwards, and of £10 for each 
child between 1 sad 12-year ‘These land orders are available, 
Rec ila peant Dotan the date-at decay to their full nominal oe 
‘by the head of a family in payment of the rent of any 
pesca teres belly Sem cr members of hi amily wally wih 
and children under 18 years of age, of course —in payment of 
the rent of farms held by pate As the orders are not transferable, 
and can only be used by residents in the colony, they are of no use to 
anyone who does not settle on the land and fulfil the conditions as above 
described, 
Co-operative Settlement. sto 

‘The Co-operative Communities Land Settlement Act of 1893 provides 
for the setting apart of a portion of Crown lands for the purposes of a 

or association of persons for co-operstive land mattliethy and the 
condi — thereto is that the grou ripen consist of not less 
each of whom is eli to apply for and hold 
oa nh geen rege ticing oo wis Aetet 180. It is 
requisite that the group shall be recognised by the Minister, and the 
of the community must be deposited with him. None but natural 

born or naturalised subjects are eligible to become members of a 
and no person may be x member of more than one community. It 1s 
open toa group to register itself under the Friendly Societies Act of 
1876, when in such case certain provisions at law dealing with the 

internal government of the community become inoperative, 

‘The area available for a co-operative community is set apart by tina 
lamation, and cannot exceed in area more than 160 acres for each 
member. The proclamation specifies and defines the name of the group: 
the persons included therein; the boundaries and a description of the 
area ; the improvements to be made ; the period for which the aren is 
sot apart (not exceeding twelve nor less than six years); and the rent 
payable for the land, A sum equal to at least 2s, 6d, per acre must be 
expended during each of four equal portions of the lease, and failing 
that, resumption of the land and consequent dissolution of the group 
ensue. 

No member of a cooperative community aes an rer! 
interest or property in the improvements effected on the land, the 
being vested in the Minister ; but.on the expiry of the Deeg] MeAIB 
conditions satisfactorily performed, the members, on payment of the 
proclaimed price (if any) and decd and assurance fees, are entitled to 
adeed. of grant in fee-simple of so much land as was specified in the 
proclamation, the division of the area being left to the members 
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themselves. In certain cases the acquisition of freehold may be pro- 
hibited by the rules of the group, and provision is made for dissolution 
when the membership falls below a certain number. 


Labour Colonies. 


Provision is also made for the proclamation of Labour Colonies. ‘The 
area granted to a colony, which must not exceed 10,000 acres in extent, 
is vested in five trustees, who are empowered to establish and manage 
any trade or industry. “A subsidy not exceeding £1,000, either con- 
ditionally or otherwise, may be granted to a labour colony from 
Parliamentary appropriations for such purposes. > 


Sourm Avusrranta, 


The settlement of the colony of South Australia was the outcome 
of an attempt to put into actual practice one of those remarkable theories 
which logically soem founded upon apparently solid ground, but which 
are apt to weaken and give way when subjected to the pressure of 
hard practical facts. The policy by which a wealthy colony was to be 
created in a few years on the edge of a supposed desert continent, was 
based upon principles enunciated by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in a 
pamphlet published in England about the year 1836. The main idea 
of his scheme of colonisation was the sale of land in the new possession 
at a high price, and the application of the amount thus realised to the 
introduction of immigrants, whom the landowners would at once 
to reclaim the virgin forest, and create wealth and abundance wl 
desolation existed. But although Waketield had fairly calculated upon 
the results which would follow the action of man if left to himself, the 
part which Nature might be expected to play was not taken inte con+ 
sideration, and the scheme quickly proved an empty failure and a 
distressful speculation for the many whom its apparent feasibility bad 
deluded into investing their means in the lands of the new colony. 
Had not the discovery of great mineral resources occurred at an oppory 
tune time, the exodus into the eastern colonies of the immigrants 
imported or attracted to South Australia would have emptied the 
province of its population, and considerably retarded the progress of a 
territory not inferior in natural resources to other portions of the 
Australian continent. 

Steps were soon taken to modify the Wakefield system, but it was only 
in 1872 that an Act was passed more in conformity with the legislati 
of the neighbouring colonies, and giving to the poorer classes of the 
population a chance to settle upon the lands of the Crown under fair 
conditions. The Lands Act of 1872, adapted as it was to the needs of 
the time, gave way to other measures, and the regulations now in force 
are those of the Crown Lands Act of 1888, as amended in 1889, 1890, 
1893, 1894, and 1895, 
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General Provisions, 


‘The law as it now stands gives power to the Government to alienate 
Crown lands in the following manner :—(1) By auction, town lands, 
Crown lands within hundreds, and special blocks may be alienated, but 
no sales of country Jands may be made at a price of Jess than 5s. per acre ; 
a deposit of 20 per cent. is required at time of sule, the residue to be 
paid within one month therefrom ; (2) by lease with right of purchase, 
the period of lease being twenty-one years, with option of renewal for a 
farther period of twenty-one years, and right of purchase exercisable at 
any time after the expiration of the first six years of the term, at a price 
of not less than 5s. per acre. The grant in fee-simple of any land cannot 
be construed to convey any property in any mineral or mineral oil in or 
upon the land, the same being reserved by the Crown, although 
authority may be given to persons at any time to search for and remove 
any of the minerals reserved, 


Leases with Right of Purchase, 


No lands may be leased unless they have been surveyed; and the area 
that a lesswe may at any one time hold with a right of purchase is 
restricted to 1,000 acres, No lease with right of purchase, or perpetual 
lease, can be granted of lands of such value that the purchase money will 
exceed £5,000 unimproved value. The Land Boardsare entrusted with 
the duty of classifying lands, and of fixing the area of blocks, the price 
and annual rent at which each block may be taken up on lease with 
right of purchase, and the annual rent at which such block may be taken 
up on perpetual lease, Applications must be made in writing to the 
Commissioner, and must cover a deposit equal to 20 per cont, of the 
first year's rent of the block which it is desired to take up. ‘All 
applications are dealt with by the Land Board, which has power to 
subdivide or to alter the boundaries of blocks, and to decide what price 
or annual rent shall be payable. A lessee must execute his lease and 
pay the balance of the first yeur's assessment and prescribed fees within 
tiventy-eight days after the acceptance of his application has been 
notified and the lease hus issued, otherwise he forfeits the deposit paid 
and all rights to a lease of the land. 

Leases with right of purchase are granted for a term of twenty-one 
years, with the right of renewal for a similar term. Purchase may be 
made at any time after the first six years. The price must not be leas 
than 5s. an acre. 

‘The rent chargeable on a perpetual lease for the first fourteen years 
is fixed by the Land Board and noti in the Government Gazette, and 
for every subsequent period of fourteen years a revaluation is made, 
Every lease contains a reservation to the Crown of all minerals, timber, 
and mineral oils in or upon the land. The lessee undertakes to fulfil 
the following conditions :—(1) To pay rent annually ; (2) to pay all 
taxes and other impositions ; (3) to fence in the land within the first 
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five apes, ac thesestar a mniagriigse rei (A) to fo 

commence to to 6 from, 
Sg iste coder which are tho P 

of the Crown ; (6) to keep insured to their full value all buildin 

are the rty of the Crown ; and (7) to give access to the 

persons ing mining licenses or mineral leases. 

Sale of Lands, 
All Crown lands within hundreds which have been offered fi 


‘issioners fixing the upset 
country lots offered ; but no country lands may 
per acre, 

Pastoral Leases. 

Pastoral lands are divided into three classes, and the administration 
is controlled by a Pastoral Board. Class A includes all pastoral lands 
within District A ; Class B includes similar land in District 
boundaries of which are set out in the Sehedule to the Pastoral 

~ 1893; and Class C includes all pastoral lands to the south of the 26th 
parallel of south Intitude, and not included in Classes A and B. Leases” 
in Classes A and B have a currency of 21 years, and in Class C of 21 
years, with a right of renewal for a similar term at a zt ot 

No mining by the lessee is allowed, but he may use the surface of the 
land for any purpose, whether ral or not, Improvements are valued 
solely in connection with their worth to the incoming lessee, and may 

no case exceed in value such as are necessary for the 
run of 5,000 sheep in Class A, of 10,000 sheep in Class B, or of 
sheep in Class ©, or a proportionate number of cattle, five sheep being 
taken as the equivalent of one head of cattle. Revaluations may be 
made during the currency of a lease if, by the construction of Govern 
ment works in the neighbourhood, such as railways and , 
the land should have received an enhanced value, Leases are 
to discoverers of pastoral lands, or to any person for inferior: 
forty-two years—the first five years at a easter rental ; the next 
five years at 1s, per annum per square mile; and the remainderof the 
term at 2s, 6d. per annum per square mile, For all other lenses the 
minimum rent is tixed at 2s. 6d. per annum square mile, 
with 2d. for each sheep depastured in Classes A and B, and 1d. for enc 
sheep in Class C. Provision is made for the resumption of leases and. 
the granting of compensation. All disputed eases are decided g 
to the terms of the Arbitration Act, 1891. 

Tn cases where the area held by an outgoing lessee is reduced by 
subdivision below a certain minimum, the improvements are to be — 
valued for the protection of such lessee as if the area were of the 
minimum earrying capacity, and any difference between their value and 
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id by the incoming lessee is to be borne by the Commissioner, 
is not bound to recover improvement moneys or 


is 


destruction of 
psc a Where artesian 
water yielding nob 5,000 gallons per diem is discovered, 
Iesiee is entitled tow remission of five years’ future rent in respect of an 
square miles su ing such well, but this concession 
four wells on any one run, 


Forfeiture of & lease does not take effect until after months’ 
jupreme. 


to 
to £5 per 
the 


three 
Bisa hiaibeon pirate toa Lome ole may thereapon apply for 
tthe Tenant’ Relief Ba which soit of Jgy ofthe 
Court assisted by two assessors, After consideration of all matters 
affecting the question, the Bound may determine as they think fit, 


Working-men's Leases, 

A new feature has been introduced into the land legislation of the 

colony, in response to the claims of the working classes, It is 
pe certain lands of the province may be surveyed into blocks not 
20 acres in area, and leased under the conditions affecting 
iad pera ith the’ night of caches ed peepekial ieaseat No one 
emma orho gine hie leectinned by eres See 
peated the age of 18 years, is entitled to a working-man’s lease, 
pee wearable ans in advance. The lessee is bound to reside 
on the land for at least nine months in every year, but residence by: hix 
f his family is held ns a fulfilment of the residentinl 
ie situated within a radius of 10 miles 
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Village Settlements. 


‘Twenty or more persons of the age of eighteen and upwards may form 
an association for the purpose of founding a village settlement, The 
memorandum, on approval of the Commissioner, is deemed to be 
registered, and the association becomes a corporate body, with the right 
tosue and to be sued. The proclamation sets forth the name, situation, 
and boundaries of the village; the names of the villagers and of the 
trustees of the wsociation ; the maximum area to be allotted to each 
villager ; and the nature and aggregate value of the improvements to be 
made on the land, and the period within which they are to be effected. 
Within two months of the publication of the proclamation con- 
stituting a village, the Commissioner is to issue to the association @ 
perpetual lease thereof. The conditions attached are that, after the first 
six months from the date of issue of the lease, at least one-half of the 
villagers shall reside upon and utilise the land in the manner preseribed ; 
that during each of the first ten years the sum of 24 per acre at least 
shall be expended in improvements, which are to be kept in good 
repair; and that the lands are not to be sub-let. The Commissioner 
may make advances to registered associations, to the extent of £100 for 
each villager, for the purchase of tools or to effect improvements, 
such advances to be repaid in ten equal yearly instalments, with interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. Power is vested in the Com- 
missioner to expel from an association any villager who has become 
liable to expulsion under the rules ; to control and direet the expendi- 
ture of any money advanced ; to call upon a trustee to resign where the 
welfare of the association calls for such action; and to require an 
association to increase the number of villagers so that it may not be 
less than the number who signed the rules when first registered —the 
total to be not more than 500. 


Registration of Homesteads. 


The Homestead Act of 1895 has for its object a simple method of 
securely settling homesteads for the benefit of settlers and their 
families. It is essential that applicants for the registration of their 
homesteads should be residing, and have resided for at least one year 
prior to making the application, on the land to be registered. Home- 
stends with improvements thereon of the value of more than £1,000, or 
in respect of which the applicant is not either the owner of an 
unencumbered estate in feo-simple or the holder of a perpetual lease 
from the Crown, are not eligible for registration. The effect of 
tration is to settle the homestead for the benefit of the settler and 
family until the period of distribution, either under his will, or when 
his children have all attained the age of 21 years. No alienation or 
attempted alienation by the settler or his family has any force or effect 
other than as provided for, and their interest continues unaflected to 
the value of £1,000 only, Provision is made for the leasing of the 
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homestead, but for no period longer than three years. Registration 
may be rescinded should the settler become bankrupt or make an 
assignment for the benefit of his creditors within twelve months from 
the date of registration; and a similar course may be adopted in the 
event of his death within a like period and it should be shown that the 
estate is insuflicient for the payment of his debts and liabilities without 
recourse to the homestead. The Act aj to land brought under the 

isions of the Real Property Act of 1886, as well as to land not 
subject to that Act. 
Mining Areas. 


Provision is made for the issue of business and occupation licenses. 
Business claims cannot be more than } acre in townships nor more 
than 1] acre on other lands, and they must not be situated within 5 miles 
of any Government township, t they come within a gold-field, 
ee See hae TOs for six months or £1 be 
year. pation licenses locks not exceeding } acre are gran| 
for a period of fourteen years, at an annual rental 1 2s. or leas, 


Tar Norrners Ternirory. 


The Northern Territory of South Australia includes the whole of the 
Jandy situated to the north of the 26th degree of south latitude, bounded 
by Queensland on the east, Western Australia on the west, and the 
Ocean on the north. This portion of the Continent ia under the 
administration of a Resident, appointed by the Government of South 
Australia; and the alienation and occupation of lands within the 
Territory are conducted under regulations enacted by the South 
Australian Legislature, in accordance with the Northern Territory 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act of 1882. 

It is provided that lands may be purchased for cash, without 
conditions, in blocks not exceedin, 128) acres, for 128. 6d. per acre. 
They may also be bought under the deferred payment system to the 
game maximum area, and at the same price, payable in ten years, 
eile an annual rent of 6d. per acre. 

for pastoral occupation may be issued for a term not exceedi 
twenty-five years, for blocks up to 400 square miles, the annual rent 
for the first seven*ycars being 6d. per square mile, while 2s. 6d. per 
square milo is charged during the remainder of the term. 

Tn order to encourage the cultivation of tropical produce, such as rice, 
sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, cotton, tohacco, etc., special provisions have 
been enacted. Blocks of 320 acres to 1,280 acres may be let for 
such p at the rate of Gd. per acre per annum. If, on the expira 
tion of five years, the lessee can prove that he had cultivated one-fifth 
of his area by the end of the second year, and one-half by the end of 
the fifth year, he is relieved from all further payment of rent, and the 
cogs ey s0 paid is credited to him towards the purchase of the 
fand in 
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Wesrern Avsrmanta. 


‘The first regulations referring to land settlement in Western Ang 
ila were ad lipscigmamt rer oa yee cece 
Captain: 8 1g was appointed Superintendent of 
Swan River settlement, The first special grants were made in 
af Cuptain Stirling himself for an area of 100,000 acres near 
Bay ; and of Mr. Thomas Peel, for 250,000 acres on 
the Swan River and across the Channing to Cockburn Bay—Mr. 
covenanting to introduce at his own cost 400 im: into 
colony by a certain date. Persons proceeding to the settlement at 
‘own cost, in parties in which the numbers were in the proportion of 
females to every six male settlers, received grants in to 
amount of capital introduced, at the rate of 40 acres for every sum 
£3. Capitalists were granted land at the rate of 200 acres for every 
labouring settler introduced at their expense, but these were 
subject to cancellation if the land was not brought into cultivation or 
reclaimed within twenty-one years. ‘These regulations were 
others of a similar nature, issued on the 20th July, 1830, In 1 
however, the mode of disposing of Crown lands by sale came into fone, 
the regulations issued in that year assimilating the system of settlement 
to that in force in the colonies of New South Wales and Van Di 
Land. Other alterations were made from time to time, until in 1873.0 
entirely new system was introduced, which has served as the basis of the 
regulations at present in force, promulgated on the 2nd March, 1887, — 

For the purposes of these new Iand regulations, which were 
the Legislative Council in 1886, the colony is divided into six divisions, 
namely, the South-west. Division, the Gascoyne Division, the North- 
west Division, the Kimberley Division, the Eucla Division, and the 
Eastern Division. Land may be acquired in the following manmers— 
Q) By auction of town and suburban lands in all divisions abana 

“to be determined by the Cominiscianer ; (2) hy conditional par 
chase—(a) by deferred payments with residence within. 
in the South-west Division ; (b) by deferred payments with vesidence 
outside agricultural areas in the South-west Division ; (e) by deferred: 

ts without residence in the South-west Division of areas, net 
exceeding 1,000 acres—the two former at a price of not less than 10s 
per acre, le in twenty yearly instalments, and the lavter at 20s. an 
acre; (d) by deferred payments without residence within special arens 
inthe Kimberley, North-west, Gascoyne, Eastern, and Eucla Divisions, 
of ammaximum area of 5,000 acres, ata price of not leas than 10s, am 
acre, payable in ten yearly instalments ; (r) by direct paymemt without 
residence in the South-west Division, of areas not less than 100 acres 
nor more than 1,000 acres within an agricultural area, nor more that 
5,000 acres outside an agricaltural area, at a price of not less than 10s. | 
per acre, 10 per cent. of which is to be paid on application and the 
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balance within one month of date of 2 (f) by direct 
So tohermepeniger porate 
5 nor more than 20 acres, at not less than 208. an acre. 


Auction Lands, 

‘Town and suburban Jands in all divisions may be sold by public 
auction, at an upset price to be determined by the Governor-in-Council. 
poms lLecupet betes the Commissioner to put up for sale by auction 
any town or saburban lands already surveyed, on ‘iting 10 per cent. 
of the upset price, which is returned if such person does not become the 
purchaser, Should the [Lotone not be the applicant, he must pay 
10 per cent. on the fall of the hammer, and complete his purchase 
within thirty days. 

Conditional Purchase. 

In the Southwest Division, agricultural areas of not less than 
aores are set apart by the Governorin-Council. The maximum 
ity of land which may be held by any one person is 1,000 acres, 

and the minimum 100 acres, The price is fixed at 10s. an acre, 
payable in twenty yearly instalments of 6d. an acre, or sooner in 
the occupier’s option. Upon the approval of an npplicatict, a license 
is granted for five years, Within six months the licensee must take 


oie residence on some portion of the land; and he must enclose 


whole area with 2 good ‘substantial fence during the term of his 
license. IE these conditions are fulfilled, a lease is ted to him for 
fifteen years, After the lease has expired, provided the fence is in 
good order, that improvements have been made equal to the full pur- 
chase money, and that the full purchase money has been paid, a Crown 
grant is given. 

Land may be purchased outside agricultural areas by free selection, 
on deferred payment with residence, and otherwise subject to all the 
conditions required within agricultural areas as already stated, 

Under the third mode of purchase, the applicant is subject to all the 
conditions, except that of residence, imposed under the first mode, but he 
hasito pay double the price, namely, £1 per acre, in twenty yearly instal- 
ments of 1s. per acre. 

By the fourth mode, land of « minimum extent of 100 acres and 
maximum of 1,000 acres, within an agricultural area, and not more than 
5,000-neres outside an agricultural aren, may be applied for ata price (at 

i 10s. per acre) fixed by the Governorin-Council, Within three 
years the land must be enclosed, and within five years.a sum equal to 5s. 
per acre must be spent on improvements, 

Hor garden purposes, small areas of not less than 5 acres nor move 
than 20 acres (except in special cases) may be purchased within all 
divisions at 208 per acre, on condition that within three years the 
land shall be fenced in, and one-tenth of the area planted with vines 
‘or fruit-trees or vegetables. 
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In the Kimberley, North-west, Gascoyne, Eastern, and Eucla Divisions, 
special areas of not less than 5,000 acres are set apart for purchase. The 
quantity of land held by any person in one division may not exceed 
5,000 acres nor be less than 100 acres. The Lebeedica ian is 10s. an 
acre, payabie in ten years or sooner in the purel ‘x option, Upon 
approval, a lease will issue for ten years. ithin two years the land 
must be fenced in. On the expiration of the lease, a grant from the 
Crown will be issued, provided that the fence is in good order, that the: 
purchase money has been paid, and that, in addition to the 
improvements of a value equal to the purchase money have been effected. 


Pastoral Lands, 


Pastoral lands are granted on lease, which gives no right to the 
soil or to the timber, and the lands anay be reserved, sold, or is 
disposed of by the Crown during the term. The following are the 
terms of pastoral leases in the several divisions ; all leases expire on the 
3lat December, 1907, and the rental named is for every 1,000 ~ 
South-west.—In blocks of not less than 3,000 acres, at 20s. 
and Eucla,—In blocks of not less than 20,000 acres: for each of the 
seven years, 108. ; for each of the second seven years, 128 Gd. ; for 
of the third seven years, 15s. North-west.—In blocks of not 
than 20,000 acres: for the first seven years, 10a ; for the second se 
years, 158; for the third seven years, 20s, Eastern.—In blocks” 
not less than 20,000 acres; for the first seven years, 2s, 6d.; for 
second seven years, 5a ; for the third seven years, 7s, 6d. Kimberley. 
In blocks of not less than 50,000 acres with frontage, and 20,000: 
without frontage : for the first seven years, 10s. ; for the second seven 
years, 15s.; and for the third seven years, 208 Any lessee in the 
Kimberley Division may obtain a reduction of one-half the rental due 
under the regulations, computed from the Ixt day of January, 1887, 
for the first fourteen years of his lease, if within five years of the date 
of these regulations he should have in his possession within the division 
ton head of sheep or one head of large stock for every thousand acres 
leased. A similar concession may be obtained by a leasee in the Eucla: 
Division, but here the reduction is also granted if the lessee should have: 
expended a sum equal to £8 per 1,000 acres in constructing tanks, 
wells, or dama, or in boring for water. Exeept in the Southwestern 
Division, a penalty of double rental for the remaining portion of the 
lease is imposed, should the lesee within seven years have failed to 
comply with the stocking or improvement clause, 

Any person desirous of obtaining a leaso of land on which the poison 
plant grows may obtain such on application, covering one year's ‘rent 
at the rate of £1 per 1,000 acres, The lease is granted on condition: 
that the land is enclosed within three years. Should the pages oy 
be completely eradicated before the lease expires, the lessee is entitled to 
a Crown grant. 


ae 
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Mining Areas. 


Business licenses may be issued to an! not being 
‘or African alien, on payment of the precetibed fee ; and the lessee Sa 
entitled to occupy an area not exceeding 1 acre for residential and 
business purposes, with right of transfer, 


Homestead Farms. 


‘The Homesteads Act, 1893, is divided into three parts, the first part 
dealing with free homestead farms, the second with homestead leases, 
and the third with general matters, Under the first part of the Act the 
Governor may set apart for selectionax free farms, either exclusively 
or partly, certain areas situated within 40 miles of a railway. Unless 
otherwise ordered, such selections are to be limited to alternate blocks,. 


Gazette are required, and blocks set apart for free farms may at any 
time be withdrawn. Application may be made by any bn who. 
is the sole head ofa family, or by any male person who has attained 
age of 18 years, provided the applicant be not already in possession 
of 100 acres or more within the colony, either in feesimple or under 
special occupation or conditional purchase. A statutory declaration 
and a fee of £1 must be submitted with the application, after approval 
of which by the Minister the applicant will receive a certificate enabling 
him to take possession. Residence is imposed during six out of every 
twelve months during the first five years of the lease, except in casos 
of illness, or for some other valid reason which prevents com- 
pliance with this condition. The «applicant may be relieved from 
residence on payment of a prescribed fee and the expenditure of twice 
the required amount on improvements. Within two years £30 must be 
hy the selector in erecting a suitable house, in clearing, or in 
clearing and cropping, or in lieu thereof 2 acres of orchard or vine- 
must be properly prepared and planted ; within five years at 
one-fourth of the land must be enclosed, and one-cighth A 
and within seven years the whole selection must be enclosed, and at 
Jeast one-fourth cleared and cropped. Afterwards, upon proof that 
the residential and other conditions have been duly complied with, a. 
Crown grant will be issued on payment of survey, Crown grant, and 
registration fees. Until that time assignments, transfers, and mortgages. 
are null and void, and any such agreement entered into by the 
leads to the forfeiture of the homestead farm, and debars him from 
making another application for «similar lease ; but a person who has 
received certificate to the effect that be is entitled to a Crown 
grant, may legally dispose of, and convey, assign, transfer, or mort- 
gree his right and title therein, A selector who can prove residence 
twelve months from the date of taking possession, and who hag 
21 
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made all the improvements required to entitle him toa Crown fi. 
may at any time before the expiration of seven years receive a 

grant on payment of 5s. per acre, together with survey, Crown grant, 

and registration fees, Village sites may be set apart not more Keay! 
miles distant from land intended for homestead farms, and subdivided 
into areas not exceeding | acre each. A selector may obtain a village 
allotment free, and build a house and take up his residence there 
instead of upon his farm. The improvements on the homestead farm 
must, however, be made as before described, A Crown grant for the 
Village allotment may be obtained, as soon as the selector is entitled to 
a grant for his homestead farm, on payment of £1, together with 
survey, Crown grant, and registration feea 


Homestead Leases, 


Crown lands may be set apart for homestead leases within 40 miles 
of a railway. ‘They are divided into second and third class lands, 
the area of « lease being from 1,000 to 3,000 acres of second-class, 
and from 1,000 to 5,000 acres of third-class lands. The curreney of 
all leases is thirty years. For third-class lands the rent is fixed at 
ld. per acre per annum for the first fifteen years, and 2d. for the 
lust fifteen years of the lease; and for second-class lands, at 2d. per 
acre per annum for the first fifteen years, and 3d. for the remainder of 
the term. The lessee has to comply with the following conditions -— 
He must pay one-half of the prescribed cost. of survey in five 
instalments ; he must reside on the land, either personally or by bis 
agent or servant, for nine out of every twelve months during the first 
five years; he must within two years fence half the area of the lease, 
and within four years the whole area; he must expend, during each 
year from the sixth to the fifteenth, 8d. per acre on the improvement 
of second-class lands, or 5d. per acre on third-class lands. If he should 
spend more during one year, he may take credit for the excess in the 
following year or years. Improvements may consist of subdivision, 
clearing, cultivating, grabbing, draining, ringbarking, tanks, dams, 
wells, or any other work which increases or improves. the 
tural or pastoral capabilities of the land. ‘The boundary. fence, after 
its erection, must at all times be kept in good order and repair. If the 
Minister approves of an application for a lease, and the land is not 
yet surveyed, the time for making improvements, etc., is to be com- 
puted from the day when the survey is completed. On the expiration 
of a lease, if all the terms have been complied with, the lessee is 
entitled to a Crown grant on payment of Crown grant and registration 
fees. He may obtain his grant earlier should he have spent, in addition 
to the cost of the boundary fence, an amount equal. to the aggregate rent 
payable for the last twenty-five years of his leases but in that ease 
he must pay the difference between the aggregate amount of rents: 
already paid and the value of the land, calculated at-6s. 3d. per nore 
for second-class, and 3s. 9d. per acre for third-elass lands, ‘Transfers 
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‘are allowed after five years’ residence, either personally or by an agent ; 
but the approval of the Minister must first be obtained, and no lease 
can. be transferred to any person who is already the holder of a home- 
stead lease. 


Resumption of Lande. 


‘The Lands Resumption Act of 1894 provides for the resumption of 
Jand for the public purposes set out in detail therein. The manner in 
which the resumption is to be made is set forth, and on the publication 
of the Order in Council the lund becomes vested in Her Majesty, 
éompensation being based on the probable and reasonable price for 
which the fee-simple with any improvements upon the land may be 
expected to sell at the time of resumption, except in those cases where 
the Crown is entitled to resume under the provisions of the grant. The 
provisions of certain sections of the Railways Act of 1878 and amend- 
ments thereto, are held to be applicable to the methods of settling 
compensation or arbitration in respect of lands so resumed. 


‘TASMANIA. 


In the earlier period of the occupation of Tasmania, from 1804 to 
1825, the island was administered as a part of New South Wales, and 
its settlement was subject to the regulations affecting the disposal of the 
Crown domain in that colony, Afer its constitution under a separate 
administration, the regulations issued from the Colonial Office for the 
settlement of the Crown lands in the mother colony were made applicable 
also toTasmania. New measures were introduced after self-government 
had been granted to the province, but they became so complicated and 
cumbersome that in 1890 the necessity was felt of passing an Act con- 
solidating into one comprehensive and general measure the twelve Acts 
then in force, 

‘The business of the Lands and Survey Departments is now transacted 
by virtue of the Crown Lands Act of 1890, under which, for the con- 
venience of survey operations, the island is divided into fourteen 
districts. Lands of the Crown are divided into two ¢lasses—town lands 
and rural lands, the latter being further subdivided into first-class 
agricultural lands and second-class lands, Lands which are known to 
contain auriferous or other minerals, and such lands as may be necessary 
forthe preservation and growth of timbers, are dealt with under separate 
sections ; and the Governor-in-Council is empowered to reserve such 
Tands ax he may think fit for variety of public purposes. 

Land may be acquired in the following manner :—(1) By selection of 
rural lands in areas of not less than 15 nor more than 320 acres, at an 
upset price of £1 per acre, with one-third added for credit; (2) by 
selection of rural lands of not less than 15 nor more than 50 acres, at 
an upset price of £1 per acre, with one-third added for credit; (3) by 
selection of lands within mining areas—if situated within 1 mile of a 
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town reserve, of an-ares of not Jess than 1 nor more’ than 10acres > and 
if at a greater distance than 1 mile, of not less than 10normore than 100 
acres—the upset price of first-class lands being 

acre, payable in fourteen years, and that for second-class lands mot 
than 10s. per acre, payable in ten years; (+) by auction—(a) of town 
lands at the upset price notified in the Gazette, (b) of second-class lands 
at an upset price of 10s, per acre in lots of mot less than 30 nor more than 
$20 acres, (¢) of raral lands at an 1 price of not less than 21 per 
acre (maximum area 320 acres), (d) of lands within mining arene in 
areas Gf not Jess than 1 nor more than 100 acres ‘at an upset price of 
not tess than £1 acre, payable in fourteen years; (5) by after 
auction sale of rural lands previously offered at auction and not Yy 
‘at the upset price notified in the Gazette. 

In the rural division any person of the age of 18 yar ee 
by private contract at the price and upon the terms set here- 
under »— 

‘One lot of raral lands not exceeding 320 acres nor less than 15 acres 


£ 
100 acres at 20s, 00 
‘Add 4 for credit i 


33 
133 


Payable as follows — 
Cash at time of purchase 
First 


Second year 


Third 
ied doe \evary ‘dun “fen “ehoven” socomalve 
the ‘Suarteonhs yur ductenive as Whe sente | 
inten wer 


And in like proportions for any greater or smaller area than 100 aeres; 
but credit is not given for any-sum less than £15. Additional selections 
may be taken up provided the total area held by one selector does not 
exceed 320 acres. Selection by agent ix notallowed. 


Sales of Land on Credit, 

Any person of the fall age of 18 years, who has not purchased under 
the Crown Lands Acts, may select and purchase one lot of rural land 
of not more than 50 acres nor less than 15 acres; and on 
of a registration fee of £1 an authority is ised to the to 
enter upon and take possession of the land, which must be done in 
person within six months from the date of issue of certifieate, The 
purchase inoney, which is calculated on the upset price of £1 per acre, 
together with the survey fee, and with one-third of the whole added 
for credit, is payable in fifteen annual instalments, the first of which is 
due in the fourth year of occupation. A condition of purchase 4¢that 
the selector shall expend a sum equal to £1 per acre in effecting 


to 
ef £10 per annam, 
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substantial improvements (other iba esa iene eae ree 
Mebdaslips thetons foo the tullioamnet iteen years, before a grant 
deed is issued. ‘Where » porebaser einai to pay the instalments as 
“they become due, they may be deferred for any y period up to five years 
om payment of interest at the rate of:5 per cent., if all other conditions 
have been fulfilled ; and the selector may take of his land 
ulascnns hie pplication, has ben approved Commissioner and 
the survey fee pid. 

The conditions in connection with the credit system are as follow — 
‘The purchaser must commence to make improvements on the. 
of one year from the date of contract, and during eight consecutive 
must expend not less than 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, under per sod 
sears Any surplus over 2s. 6d. per acre spent in any year 

set agninst a deficieney in another year, so that £1 per acre be 
spent in the course of the eight years In the event of improvements 
1 daar amount being made before the expiration of the eight years, 

purchaser may pay off any balance due, discount being allowed. 

ey of jesatrents may in certain cases be postponed, but under 


Se apererigperiateyrsey mararemeiremed tas ren en 
annum. In certain cases the time for making the improvements m: 

be extended for two years. Should an instalment not be paid wi thin 
eer walle becoming dens e.g UN ene ion, the 


defaulter: having the privilege of redeeming his land up to the of 
sale by payment of the amount due, with interest, and costs. If land 
sold at auetion by reason of default should realise more than the upset 
price, the excess is handed to the defaulter. Land purchased on credit 
‘i not alienable until paid for, but transfers are allowed, For five years 
after alienation land is liable to be resumed for mining purposes, com- 
pensation being paid to the occupier. All grant-deeds contain a reserva- 
tion by the Crown of the right to mine for minerals 
Second-class lands may be sold by auction at the upsot price of 
10s. per acre in lots of 30 to 320 acres, the latter being the maximum 
——s which any one purchaser can hold under the Act on credit. 
ine-half of the purchase money is to be expended in making roads. 
Improvements, other than buildings, to the value of 5s. per acre are to 
be effected by the purchaser, beginning at the expiration of one year 
from the date of contract, and to be continued for the next five ieee 
the rate of Is. per acre per annum, the deed of grant issuing only when 
the amount of 5s. per ncre has been expended. Non-foliiment of the 
conditions entails forfeiture. Where the purchaser has fulfilled the 
conditions, but is unable to complete the eal of the whole, « grant 
may issue for so much as has been paid for upon the cost of survey 
defrayed. On approval of the application by the Commissioner 
payment of the survey fee the selector may at once enter into possession. 
Rural lands not alienated and not exe: from Ls may be sold 
by auction, Town lands are sold only in this way, acre is 
the lowest upset price, and agricultural lots mustnat as 320 acres. 
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Lands unsold by auction may be disposed of by private contract. No 
Innds may be sold by private contract within 5 miles of Hobart or 
Launceston, 

Mining Areas. - 

Mining areas may be proclaimed, within which land may be selected 
or sold by auction, in lots varying with the situation—from 1 to 10 acres: 
if within a mile from a town, and up to 100 acres if at a greater distance. 
Tn such cases residence for five years is required, and in default the land 
is forfeited to the Crown, Occupation licenses are granted to holders 
of miners’ rights or residence licenses for cultivation or pasture within 
areas withdrawn from the operation of the Crown Lands Act, in lots 
of not more than 20 acres, for a period of two years at 5s. per acre, on 
terms prescribed by regulation, and an area not exceeding } of an acre 
may be sold by auction, the person in oceupation having a preferential 
right of private purchase at the upset price fixed by the Land Com- 
missioner. A deposit of one-sixth of the purchase money must be 
made on the approval of the sale, the balance to be paid in eleven equal 
monthly instalments. 

Land selected or bought within a mining area is open to any person 
in search of gold or other mineral, after notice bas been given to the 
owner or occupier, to whom compensation must be made for damage 
done. Persons who occupy land in a mining town, under a business 


license, and who have made improvements to the value of £50, may 
pnrchase one quarter of an acre at not less than £10 nor more than 
£50, exclusive of the valuo of improvements and cost of survey and 
deed fee, 

Residence licenses may be issued to mining associations for a period 
of 21 years at 10s. for each year of the term. ‘The same party may hold 
two licenses if the areas are 5 miles apart. 


Grazing Leases. 
Grazing leases of unoccupied country may be offered at auction, but 
such runs are liable at any time to be sold or licensed, or oceuy 
other than: pastoral purposes. The rent is fixed by the Comm: 
and the run is put up to auction, the highest bidder receiving a lease 
for fourteen years. ‘The lessee may cultivate such portion of the land 
as is necessary for the use of his family and establishment, but not for sale 
or barter of produce. Should any portion of the run be sold or otherwise 
disposed of, a corresponding reduction may be made in the rent, which 
is payable half-yearly in advance. A lease is determinable should the 
rent not be paid within one month of becoming due. In the event of the 
land being wanted for sale or any public purpose, six months’ notice 
must be given to the lessee, who receives compensation for safes 
improvements, Leases for not more than fourteen years may be granted 
for various public purposes, such as the erection of wharfs, docks, ete. 
Portions of a Crown reserve may also be leased for thirty years for 
manufacturing purposes. 
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New Zravann, 


The first. settlements in New Zealand were founded upon land 
obtained from the various native tribes, and the task of distinguishing 
between the few bona-fide and the numerous bogus claims to the 
Pore of land thus acquired was the first difficulty which con- 

ted Captain Hobson when, in 1840, he assumed the government of 
the colony. Trading in land with the natives had, from 1815 to 
1840, attained such proportions that the claims to be adjudicated 
aes covered 45,000,000 acres—the New Zealand Company, of which 

ir, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, of South Australian fame, was the 
managing director, claiming an estate of no less than 20,000,000 acres 
in area. In the year 1840, the Legislature of New South Wales passed 
a Bill empowering the Governor of that colony to appoint a Commis- 
sioner to examine and report upon all claims to grants of land in New 
Zealand—all titles, except those allowed by Her Majesty, being declared 
null and void. This Bill, before receiving the Royul nssent, was 
superseded by an Act of the local Council, passed in 1841, under 
which the remaining claims were settled, and new regulations were 
adopted for the future disposal of the Crown lands. When, later on, 
the colony became divided into independent provinces, each district 
had its own regulations, but in 1858 an Act was passed by the General 
Assembly embodying all the regulations under which land could be alien- 
ated or demised in the various provinces of the colony. This Act was 
ed in 1876, and the enactments of 1885, 1887, and 1888 which 
followed have been superseded by the Lands Act of 1892 and its 
Amending Acts of 1893 and 1895, under which the Crown lands are 
now administered. For convenience the colony is divided into ten land 
ae mach being under the direction of a local commissioner and a 


Classification of Lands. 


Crown lands are divided into three classes :—l, Town and village 
lands, the upset prices of which are respectively not less than £20 
and £3 per acre. Such lands are sold by auction, 2, Suburban lands, 
being lands in the vicinity of any town lands, the upset price of which 
may not be less than £2 per acre. These lands are also sold by auction, 
3. Rural lands, being lands not reserved for towns and villa; 
classified into first and second-class lands, which may be atspobet 
at not less than £1 per acre for first-class, and 5s. an acre for second- 
class lands. Such lands may be either sold by auction after survey, if 
of special value, as those covered with valuable timber, ete, or be 
declared open for application as hereafter described. Pastoral lands 
are included within the term “rural lands,” and are disposed of by 
lease. No person can select more than 640 acres of first-class or 2,000 
acres of second-class land, inclusive of any land already held ; but this 
proviso does not apply to pastoral land. 
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‘ Moxle of Alienation. 

Crown lands may be acquired as follows :—(1) At auction, after 
survey, in which case one-fifth of the price must be paid down at the time 
of sale, and the balance, with the Crown grant fee, within thirty days; 
and (2) by lication, after the lands have been notified as open to 
selection, in which case the applicant must fill up a form and make the 
declaration and deposit required by the particular system under which 
he wishes to select. 

After lands have been notified as under the system, 
dg hken tienen neonates ition that lands shall 
within seven years be improved to the amount of £1 por acre, and 
second-class lands to the amount of 10s. per acre. One-fifth of the pri 
is payable at the time of application, and the balance within thirty) 
if the land is surveyed ; or if the land is unsurveyed, the 
which goes towards the purchase of the land, and the balance within 
thirty days of notice that survey is completed. A certificate of ge 
tion issues to the purchaser on the final payment being made, 

for a Crown grant’so soon as the Board is satisfied that the 
improvements have been completed. 

After notification, lands may be selected for occupation, with right 
of purchase, under @ license for twenty-five years At any time 
subsequent’ to the first ten years, and after having resided on the land 
and made the improvements hereafter described, the licensee can, om 
payment of the upset price, acquire the freehold. If not purchased 
after the first ten and before the expiry of the twenty-five years of 
the term, the license may be exchanged for a lease in perpotuity. The 
rent is 5 per cent. on the cash price of the Jand. A half-year’s rent 
must be deposited with the application, if for surveyed land, and this 
sum represents the six months’ rent due in advance on. the Ist day-of 
January or July following the selection. If the land is unsurveyed, the 
cost of survey is to be deposited, and is credited to the selector as $0 
much rent paid in advance, counted from the Ist day of January or Duly 
following thirty days’ notice of the completion of survey. Residence on 
and improvement of the land are compulsory, as hereafter described. 
Tand held on deferred payment may be mortgaged under the Govern- 
ment Advances to Settlers Act of 1894. 


Perpetual Leases. 

Lands notified under the optional system may be selected on a lease 
for 999 years (or in perpetuity), subject to the undernoted conditions of 
residence and improvements. ‘The rental is 4 per cent. om the cash price 
‘of the land. In the case of surveyed lands, the application must be 
accompanied by half « year’s rent, which represents that due on the Ist 
day of January or July following the date of selection. Inthe case of 
unsurveyed lands, the cost of survey must be deposited, and is credited 
to the selector as so much rent paid in advance, dating from the lstday 
of January or July after thirty days’ notice of completion of survey; 
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‘Two or more persons ele eae 
common under either cither of the two last-named tenures. Crown lands 
raat for the establishment of industrial, rescue, 
Fonts bere Genioaliat ir ecceiceeamnd alliage Tao 
rahe of renewal at an annual rental of 5 per cent, on the capital value, 
ject to such conditions as the Minister may deem fit to prescribe. Tn 
Re eress oLidatialt, the land, with any improvements thereon, reverts 
to the Crown. 


Conditions of Tenure. 
Under all systems—excepting cash purchases or pastoral and small 
ing-run leases —residence and improvements are the same. Residence 
is compulsory (with a few exceptions mentioned in the Act), and must 
commence on bush or swamp lands within four 

open iands within one year from the date . 
‘occupied with a right of purchase, residence must be continuous for six 
years in the case of bush or swamp lands, and for seven years in the 
ease of open or partly open lands; on lease-in-perpetuity lands it must 
be continaous for a term of ten years, The Board has power to 
with residence in certain cases, such as where the selector 
resides on adjacent lands, or is a youth or an unmarried woman living 
with his or ber parents, The term “ residence” includes the erection of 

a habitable house to be approved of by the Board. 

Improvements are the same for all classes of land—excepting cash 
purchases or pastoral and small grazing-run leases—and are as follow :— 
‘Within one year from the date of the license or lease the land must 
be improved to an amount equal to 10 per cont. of its value; within 
two. years, to the amount of another 10 per cont. ; within six years, 
to the amount of another 10 por cent., making 30 per cent. in all 
within the six years; and in addition to the foregoing, it must be 
further improved to the amount of £1 an acre for first-class land, and. 
for second-class to an amount equal to the net price of the land, but not 
more than 103 an acre. Improvements comprise the reclamation of 
srr sgh the clearing of bush, cultivation, the iting of trees, the 

erie cultivation of gardens, Ty draining, the 
omg of a wells, water-tanks, water-races, sheep-dips, embank- 
ive works, or the effecting of any improvement in the 
leone or fertility of the soil, or the erection of any building, ete. ; 
and cultivation includes the clearing of land for cropping, or clearing 
and ploughing for laying down artificial grasses, ete. 

Under the existing regulations any group of persons numbering not less 
than twelve may apply fora block of land of not: less than 1,000 acres 
nor more than 11,000 acres in extent, but the number of members must 
besuch that there shall be one forevery 200 acres in the block, and no one 
may hold more than 320 acres, except of swamp lands, of which the area 
maybe 500 acres. The price of lands within a special settlement is fixed 
by special valuation, but ftteamnotibe lesethn 10scan sates ‘The rental 
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may not be less than 4 per cent. on the capital value of the land ; the 
tenure is lease in perpetuity. Residence, occupation, and improvements: 
are generally the same as already described, and applications have to be 
made in the manner prescribed by the regulations. 


Village Settlements. 


Village settlements are disposed of under regulations made from time 
to time by the Governor, but the main features are as follow =— 
Such settlements may be divided into—(1) Village allotments not 
exceeding one acre each, which aro disposed of either at auction or upon 
application as already described, with option of tenure, the cash 
boing not less than £3 per allotment ; and (2) homestead allotments not 
exceeding 100 acres each, which are leased in perpetuity at a 4-per-cent. 
rental on a capital value of not less than 10a per acre. Where a village- 
settlement selector has taken up less than the maximum area preseribed, 
he may obtain an additional area in certain cases without competition 
on the same tenure and terms as the original holding. Residence, 
improvements, and applications are the same as already described, The 
Jeases are exempt from liability to be seized or sold for debt or banks 
ruptcy, The Governor is empowered in certain cases to advance small 
sums for the purpose of enabling selectors to profitably occupy their 
allotments. 


Grazing Areas. 


Small grazing runs are divided into two classes: first-class, in which 
they cannot exceed 5,000 ucres; and second-class, in which ti 
cannot exceed 20,000 acres in area, These runs are | 
terms of twenty-one years, with right of renewal for a like term, a 
a rent of 24 per cent. on the value of the land. The runs are 
declared open for selection, and applications and declarations on the 
forms provided have to be filled in and left at the Lands Office, 
together with a deposit of six months’ rent, representing that due 
on the Int day of March or September following selection. A selector 
may not hold more than one small grazing run, nor may he hold 
any freehold or leaschold land of any kind whatsoever over 1,000 
acres, exclusive of the area for which he applies under this system. 
The lease entitles the holder to the grazing rights and to the eul 
tivation of any part of the run, and to the reservation of 160 
acres around his homestead through which no road may be taken ; but 
the runs are subject to the mining lawx, Residence ix compulsory on 
bush or swamp land within three years, and on open land within one 
year ; and it must be continuous to the end of the term, though this 
latter condition may in certain cases be relaxed. Improvements are 
necessary as follow:—Witbin the first year, to the amount of one year's _ 
rent; within the second year, to the amount of another year’s rent; 
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and within the next four years to the value of two years’ rent ; making 
a sum equal to four years’ rental to be spent on the run in six years. 
Tn addition to this, o first-class run must be improved to an amount of 
10s, an acre, and a second-class run to an amount of fis, if the land be 
under bush. After three years’ compliance with these conditions, the _ 
run may be divided among the members of the selector’s family who 
are of the age of 17 years and upwards, and new leases may be issued 
to them on the terms and subject to the conditions of residence and 
improvements contained in the original lease, 


Pastoral Leases. 


Purely pastoral country is let by auction for a term not exceeding 
twenty-one years; but, except in extraordinary circumstances, no run can 
be of a carrying capacity greater than 20,000 sheep or 4,000 cattle. Runs 
are classified from time to time into those which are suitable for carrying 
more than 5,000 sheep (let as above), and into pastoral-agricultural 
country, which may either be let as pastoral runs, generally for short 
terms, or be cut up for settlement in some form. Leases of pastoral- 

icultural lands may be resumed without compensation at any time 

twelve months’ notice has been given. No one can hold more than 
‘one run unless it possesses a smaller carrying capacity than 10,000 sheep 
or 2,000 cattle, in which case the lessee may hold additional country up 
to that limit, Runs are offered at auction from time to time, and half 
‘a year’s rent must be paid down at the time of sale, representing that 
due in advance on the 1st March or September following ; and the pur- 
chaser has to make the declaration required by the Act. All leases 
begin on the Ist March; they entitle the holder to the grazing 
rights, but not to the soil, timber, or minerals, A lease terminates 
at any part of the run which may be leased for another purpose, pur- 
chased, or reserved, The tenant must prevent the burning of timber 
or bush, and the growth of gorse, broom or sweet-briar, and 
destroy the rabbits on his run. With the consent of the Land Board, 
the interest in a run may be transferred or mortgaged, but power 
of sale under a mortgage must be exercised within two years. In 
case it is determined to again lease any run, it must be offered at 
auction twelve months before expiry of the term, and if, on leasing, it 
is purchased by some person other than the previous lessee, valuation 
for improvements, to be made by an appraiser, must be paid by the 
incoming tenant, to an amount not greater than three times the annual 
rent, except in the case of a rabbit-proof fence, which is valued 
separately. Runs may also be divided with the approval of the Land 
Board. Where s lessee seeks relief, and the application is favourably 
reported on by the Board, the whole or part of one year’s rent payable 
or paid may be remitted or refunded, or tho lease may be extended, or 
anew lease or license issued in lieu thereof. The Minister may also 
postpone payment of rent or sheep rate where a tenant’ has applied or 
signified his intention of applying for relief. 
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Acquisition of Land for Settlement. 

. ‘The administration of the law in respect of the 
for settlement is vested in a Board styled the Board of 
Commissioners, and consisting of the Surveyor-General, the 
sioner of Taxes, and the Commissioner of Crown Lands for any 
in which it to acquire land, spect 
and Arete Land peered Yess ‘The duties =“ 

Board are to ascertain value lands proposed to bi 
aorta and to report to the Minister as to deni christen ‘itable- 
ness for settlement, and as to the demand for settlement in the 
Land may be compulsorily taken for the purposes of the Act. 
of land acquired and disposed of under the Act is at the rate of 3) 
cent. on the capital value of the Iand, and the capital value is 
fixed at a rate sufficient to cover the cost of the original 
together with the cost of survey, subdivision, and making due i 
for roads, Where land acquired contains a homestead, a lease in 
petnity of the homestead and land surrounding it, not exceeding | 
acres, thay be granted to the person from whom it was i 
conditions prescribed, at a yearly rental of 5 per cent. on the 
value of the land, such capital value to be determined in the manner 
set forth above. 

‘A large area, principally in the North Island, remains in the hands 
of the native race, and this land may be acquired for settlement after ® 
report upon its character, suitableness for settlement, and value, has 
been made by a Board specifically appointed for the purpose. On noti- 
fleation, the land becomes Crown land, subject to trust for native owners: 


AvsrraLasiax SerrLexent, 

‘The particulars given in the foregoing pages will have made the 
fact abundantly clear that the main object of the land: legislation, 
however variously expressed, has been to secure the settlement of the 
public estate by an industrious clas, who, confining their efforts to areas 
of moderate extent, would thoroughly develop the resources of the 
land, But where the character of the country does not favour 
tural occupation or mixed farming, the laws: contemplated that the 
State lands should be leased in blocks of considerable size for pastoral 
cecupation, and it was hoped that by this form of settlement vast 
tracts which, when first opened up, seemed ill-ndapted even for the 
sustenance of livestock, might ultimately be made available for indus * 
trial settlement. To how small an extent the express determination of |6 
the legislators to settle an industrious peasantry on the soil was accom B 
pbbel will poepeatly be corpse vay the ee of several of 
the provinces; but in regard to settlement pose 
fully achieved-—large areas, which ae pronounced. even. ty anectaen 
explorers to be uninhabitable wilds, have since been oceupied by thriving 
flocks, and every year sees the grent Australian desert of the early, 
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‘ted nor leased at the close of 1897, The'term “alienated” is used 


has 





1,113,658,177 





e proportions which these figures bear to the total area of each 
ony are shown below >— 





Area neither 


Galony. ‘alienated 
lienstion. nor leased. 





cent. 
ate 
2577 
39°05, 
S779 
S447 
66-27 
45-18 


56°55 








The figures in the foregoing table disclose many grounds for. congratula- 
Of 1,969 million acres which comprise the os of Australasia, 856 _ 
or 43-45 per cent., are under occupation for productive purposes, 
i robability that this area will be greatly added to in 
New South Wales shows the least area returning no 
enue, for out of nearly 200 million acres only 29 million remain 
occupied, and much of this is represented by lands which the State 
3 veserved from occupation, and which are used for travelling stock or 
various public purposes, including lands reserved for future sattle- 
nt along the track of the great trunk line of milways. The colony 
mania has 66 percent. of its area unoccupied, the western part of 
island being #0 ru; ns to forbid settlement. New Zealand, 
‘oured also with a beneficent climate, has nearly half its area not utilised, 
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flan ai by step. ‘The following statement shows thearca 

mary ease fie aiegabdeeoad mise Wawecootaedtinee 

for esas ie ct masse ilar reasit, 
the ‘of denoting ros 

cciarparene las area so disposed: pe not been inconsiderable in 

several provinces :— 


14,494,016 
167,057,926 


4,386,445 | 229,737,207 | 334,237,948 
sous | “TLL S8 
22)107,204 | 14,547,781 | 90,200,475 
134,908,290 | 720,955,213 | 1,113,658,177 
‘The proportions which these figures bear to the total area of each 
| colony are shown below >— 














The figures in the foregoing table disclose many grounds for. congratula- 

| tion, Of 1,969 million acres which comprise the area of Australasia, 856 _ 
snillions, or 43-45 per cent., are under occupation for productive purposes, 
and there is every probability that this.area will be greatly added to in 
the near future. New South Wales shows the least area returning no 
revenue, for out of nearly 200 million acres only 29 million remain 
jj unoccupied, and much of this is represented by lands which the State 
thas reserved from occupation, and ‘ ict ave used for travelling stock or 
i iephaas public purposes, including lands reserved for future settle- 
a the track of the great fat line of railways. The colony 
I Termania has 66 percent. of its area unocer aupied, the western part Hf 
island being so rugged ns to forbid settlement. New Zealand, 
oured also with a benoficent climate, has nearly half its area. not utilised, 
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@ circumstance entirely due to the mountainous chereces tte 
Settlement in Western Australia is only in its initial stage ; much of 
area of the colony is practically unknown, and a large part of what is 
known is thought to be little worth settlement, Much the same thing was 
confidently predicted of western New South Wales and South Australia, 
though, as subsequent events proved, the forebodings were untrue, In 
South Australia, including the Northern Territory, only 42-21 per cent. 
isin occupation. 

‘The practice of sales by auction without conditions of settlement was 
@ necessary part of the system of land legislation which prevailed im 
most of the colonies ; but this ready means of raising revenue offered 
the temptation to the Governments, where land was freely saleable, to 
obtain revenue in an easy fashion. The result of the system was nob 
Jong in making itself felt, for pastoralists and others desirous of 
accumula! large estates were able to take advantage of such sales, 
and of the ready manner in which transfers of land conditionally 
purchased could i made, to acquire large holdings, and in this manner 
the obvious intentions of the Lands Acts were defeated, Notwithstand- 
ing failures in this respect, the Acts have otherwise been successful, as 
will appear from the following table, as well as from other pages in this 
volume. It is unfortunate that detailed information regarding settle- 
iment can only be given for three of the colonies, viz., New South Wales, — 
South Australian, and New Zealand. The information given for New 
South Wales in the table refers to the year 1897, for South Australia 
i. the Census year of 1891, and for New Zealand to the Census year 
of 1896 :— 





New South Wales | South Australia. | New Zealand. 





ee Sian. Naamber | gre ot | Number |. prea ot | SOMO | grea op 


of 
Holdings. | Holdings oalings Holdings. | readings, | HOWE | 





101 to 1,000 acres 

1,001 to 5,000 acres 

6.001 to 29,000 acres ‘360 | 5,674,090 
20,001 acres and upwards ‘820 | 16,276,861 | 


acres. 
1to _ 100 nores , os | ogoa| Tenens | 2460 | “Soaried 





Total vvecsscsccsssees] 65,58 51s. | 20,355 





Out of the 43,518,921 acres set down to New South Wales in the 
foregoing, 39,561,087 acres are in the actual occupation of the etre | 
and 3,957,834 acres are held under rent, In New Zealand the 
portion was not stated at the last Census. In South Australi 
5,510,289 acres are occupied by the owners, while’ 10,720,3 
or 66 per cent., are rented. The most remarkable feature of 
is that in New South Wales about one half the alienated land 

674 persons, In South Australia 1,283 persons own 
alienated land. 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS, 


1861-1897. 


No. 1.—Population on the 31st December. 





Colony. 


New South Wales. 
Viotoria 
‘Queensland 

South Australia 
‘Weatern Australia 
‘Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia, 


1870. 1890. 


No, No. 
498,659 | 747,950 
726,509 | 860,067 
115,567 | 226,077 


183,797 | 267,573 | 


29,019 
114,762 
484,964 


1800, 


No, 
1,121,860 
1,133,268 
992,065 
B19,414 

46,200 
145,290 
626,048 


1807. 


No, 


178,248 
484,700 


363,044 
161,924 
171,719 
729,066- 





1,221,274 


1,898,871 | 2,730,312 


3,785,133 | 


4,410,151 





No, 2.—Increase of Population 


in ten-year periods. 





1851-00. 


1861-70, 


1881-00. 





No. 

187,261 

461,685 
+ 


60,412 
9,934 
18,905 


No. 
150,113 
188,752 

87,511 
59,685 
9,857 
12,990 
168,689 


No. 
373,910 
273,199 
166,888 

‘51,841 
17,271 
30,528 
141,184 














677,597 





1,054,821 








* Increage during seven years. 


2K 


Included in New South Wales figures. ___ 
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No, 3.—Increase of Population by Excess of Births over Deaths. 





asoi-70, | asri-so. | 1388-60, 





No. 
104,574 
149,37 

+ 19,820 
South Australia 41,736 
Western Australia 3,908 
‘Tasmania .... 16,218 
New Zealand 50,052 





Aastralasia... os 385,683 





* Increase during eeren years. flneluded in New South Wales figures. 


No. 4.—Increase of Population by Excess of Arrivals over Departures. 





Colony, asm isoi-70, | 1s71-80, 





No. No. No. 
New South Wales. 45,539 | 100,341 
Victoria 


88,985 (-)12,072 
68,191 73,849 
17,949 34,569 

5,391 (-) 638 

(-}8,228 | (-)1,427 

118,637 | 132,976 


613,570 | 291,914 | 335,095 








Nong The sign (>) denotes low of population by excow of departures onve arHvall, 
“Increase during seven years. f Included in New South Wales figures. 


No. 5.—Births, 








Victoria 
Queenslan 

South Australia. 
Western Australia 


Tasmania 4683 
New Zealand i ; 18,273 | 18,737. 
Australasia. | 523 7 123,459 | 119,885. 

I 
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No, 6.—Deaths, 





1901. ast, 





New Zealand .. 
Australasia... 





No, 7.—Marriages. 





Colony. 1st, k 1301, 





No. N No, 
New South Wales 3,953 8,457 
Victoria .. 4,693 8,780 
Queensland 320 ‘970 | 2,905 
1,250 2,315 

139 418 


58 988 
1,864 3,805 
10,878 | 13,487 | 20,021 | 27,063 























No. 8,—Excess of Births over Deaths, 1897. 





| Rirths, Deaths. Excess of Births over Deaths, 





} Males, | vena. Males, |Penates Males, |remtes| ‘Total, 





Wo. | xo. | No | Xo. | .. | No. No. 
New South Wales. | ire 2,908 | 22,983 
Victoria 8702 | 16174 
Queensland 5,090 | 8,990 
South Australia, : 2877 | 5,518 
Weatern Austral | Ly 1,167) 1,378 
Tasmania 2, 0 7 | 1,860) 2736 
New Zealand : 6,920 | 19142 


Australasin is......| 61/287 aaa 39,314 | 20,7 | 31.079 | a,848 0,821 


258 
(5,297 
036 
665 
985 
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No. 9 —Birth, Death, and Marriage Rates, 1897. 


Per 1,000 of Mean Population. 





Births. 


Lagiti- | 
mate. | mate. 





2842 
26-02 


29°92 
South Australia i 2044 
Western Australia 5 42) 26°82 
2772 


25:96 
Australasia . 2745 | 146 6:58 | 








The figurcs in this column doubled give the ratio of persons married per 1,000 of mean population. 


No. 10,—Index of Mortality. 


Per 1,000 of Mean Population, 
soo, | tar. | sme, [ aa0s. | son | imam | aie 








Colony. 





New South Wales 18°68 1671 
Vietoria .... 71) ii 16" 16-73 
Queensland ; 16°66 
South Australia iB 16-10 | 
Western Australia 5" 2 Is 18:08 
Tasmania .. " 18°01 1643, 
New Zealand ‘ 13°95 | 13°59 | 13°56 








Australasii | a 174 5. 16:10 | 15°68 | 1549 | 





Nore—The population of Sweden, divided Into the five axe groupe of under 1 your; 2 year and 
muder 9) yenes 20 and under 407 40 and under OD: ad 60 and Upwards, hes been opted an - 
fhe standard population, in accordance with the recommendation of the International 
institute, 


No, 11.—Population of Capital Cities, 





[ao] aart. all 





No. 
Sydaey .. 95,789 

lelbourny | 139,916 
Brisbane 
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No. 12.—Shipping—Entered. 





Colony. asTL. 1981. 





tons. tons. tons. 

New South Wales.) 466,236 ae. 1,456,239 | 2,821,808. 
Victoria, 1,219,231 | 2,338,564 
Queensland . 456,955 502,794 
South Australia, .... 1,363,720 
Western Australia, 6a 122 433, 
i 514,706 


618,515, 
8,698,930 











Colony. 





a South Wales... 
‘ictoria,. 


Maen 
Sonth Australia... 
Western res 
‘Tasmania ...... 

New Zealand. ... 


Australasia ,..| 








No. 14.—To! 





Colony. 





New South Wales., 
Victoria. 


Queensland 
South Australia 
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No. 15.—Shipping Entered and Cleared, per head of population. 


ot 

















12,341,005 
1,562,605. 
2,158,022 

926,656 
778,087 
4,078,193 


Avatralasis..| 96,076,781 | 31,080,085 | 82,082,727 


* In 137. 


No. 17,—Imports, per head of population. 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS, 





£ £ 
25,044,020 | 23,751,072 
18,000,253 16,739, 670 
305,387 | 9,001,567 
Ryretty 7,070,750 
3,940,098 


502,770 709,406 
1,655,576 | 1,440,818 1,744,461 
6,060,866 | 9,566,397 | 10,016,993 


Australasia... Siriaas 48,728,240 | 72,705,247 | 72,354,601 








* In sr, 


No. 19.—Exports, per head of population. 





Cato. [mm | nen | am fm | 
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New South Wales. 
Victoria 
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. 20,—Total Trade. 





Colony. 1861. | ism. | 1381. | 1801. | 1307. 





£ £ £ £ z 
New South Wales.,| 13,213,590 | 21,196,286 | 33, G1,327,417 | 45,495,422 
Victoria | 27,361 


37,718; th 


13,517,911 16,070,246 


<0 28,207 | 69,474,084 (101,710,967 jas, 766,286 petals 
i | 


18,072,216 


079,559 
192, 782 








In siz. 
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No. 21,—Total Trade, per head of population. 
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No, 22.—Trade of Principal Ports— 





Port. 





£ 


Port Augusta ., 

509,94) Port Darwin ...| 
13,008,633 15,399, 177 ||Fremantle& Perth 
359,544 || Albany 


142,143 
ous = 2,120,833 














5, las aeiioee 10,784,327 
10,596,388 
698,747 
South Austraiia. | 1,838,039 
Western Australia! 95,000 a 
Tasmania secrcrss| 838,343 / 


New Zealand 1,539,241 | 6,171,104 | 5,762,250 
| 


a1 712 





Australasi: eres | 32,186,731 | 88,808,001 





In 1872. 


17085) 543 
12,820,594 
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Sex 


No, 24.—Exports of Domestic Produce, per head of population, 
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1,008,144 


2,914,046 


264,420 
4,442,770 





13,485,880 


16,310,253 | 24,314,601 


18,528,477 





No. 26.—Excess of Export over Import of Wool—Weight. 





Colony. 


187i. | 1881, 


eT. 





Now South Wales. 
Me land 

nla 
South Australia. 
‘Western Australia, 
New Zealand .....| 


Australasia...... 


9,617,000) 


06,142, 67 
48,011,400) 
31,678,605, 
20177, 
2,013, 
5,546, 
41,295, 


tb. 
157,881,700) 
58,832,500) 
32, 532,500 
46,328,200, 
4,107,000 
8,269,700) 9,639, 
70,787,000 116,553,305, 





tb. 
281,167,119 
56,506,943 
43 


36,462, 
36,201,315 
8,131,333 
144,205,558 








$4,636,800 





216,394, 


| 378,788,600 707,253,689) 





625,411,345 





Jorm—In compiling this wble, washed and scoured wool has been represented by Its equivalent in 
‘greaus wool, 
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No, 27.—Movements of Gold, 1897. 


Gold Coin and Bullion. 





1,258,544 





/ ae 
205, 288 
| 18,924,270 





No, 28.—Live Stock—Sheep. 





rent, wm |! a. iso. | isn. 





New South Wales, 
Victoria ..... 
Queensland 
South Austaalia ... 
Western Australia 


‘Tasmania. 
New Zealand 


Australasia 


| 23,741,706 | 49,773,584 | 78,063,426 


No. 
6 1.881, 416 


83 | SSA ORS 
| 7,745,541 
1,902,212 


2,761,583 | 9,7 





19 8 a 





= 1901 Ggures ; returns not collected for 1807. 


No. 29.—Live Stock—Horned Cattle. 





01. 187. 





New South Wales 
Victoria ... 
Queensland 

South Australia .., 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania ........ 
New Zealand ..... 


No. No. 

2,014,888 
799,509 

1,168,235 
143,463 
49,593 
101,540 | 
436,592 | 831,831 








Australasia ... 











4,713,820 | 8,71 11,861,390 | 12,159,780. 





Fes ; returns not collected for 1897. 
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No. 30.—Live Stook—Horses. 





wm | ue 





toria a 
Queensland . 
South Austral 





* 1804 figures ; returns not collected for 1807, 
No, 31.—Butter, Cheese, and Swine Products, 1897. 
| 


Bacon 
Colony, | Dairy Cows | Butter made | Cheese made, | Swine. ro 








Ni Ib. Tb, No. Ib. 
New Sonth Wales... 29,409,966 Pts 207,738 | 6,644,781 


Victoria ... 45 +36,392,000 | 4,193,000 | £337,588 
; 5,085,987 110,855 
‘4,831,000 48 








No returns collected, | Itstimated ; returns not complete, 
urns bot collected for 1807. § 1806 figures ; returns fue 1807 Incomplete. 


No. 32.—Mineral Production, 1897. 
ico 


Colony. Gold, pnd Silver) Copper.) Tin. | Coat scgthet | ‘Total, 
| 








£ £ 
Bor Booth Wales) 3,41 1,008; a Ta 49) aon ath, 8 uo 4,582, 627 
,| 8,251,064! 108,640 1 397) Bp 
14) 139, 389 iia 2 
South Austratia...! “120,147 = "F70.000 
West'rn Australi 2,504,977) 1033) 32h 275) ee Lie 
‘Tasmanin 289,241), 107 298,395,650100,126 pr 74| "996,244 
980,204 8 2 0,590) 1,428,025 


Anuastralasia ...|10,867, 38%) 1,951, 2050, 421/201,47 alt cma 221 16,042, 383 











“inieaied Roa na aro a aA 
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No, 33.—Total Mineral Production to end of year 1897. 





exss) 390,351,186) 27,215,916, a8) 17) « rT ni 
| ar one, eases | 4,172,708 S19, 5188 





* Exclusive of Kauri Gum of the value of £8,812,352. 


No. 34.—Production of Gold. 





1st, 158L. 





on. on. 
323,600 | 149,097 
1,350,477 | 858,850 
171,987 | 270,945 

- 16,976 


‘Tasmania ... ns 6,005 56,603. 
New Zealand 194,031 730,029 270,561 
Australasia... 2,628,246 | 2,087,057 | 1,623,662 





‘The quantity of gold found in these years was very 








New South Wales) 
Victoria 


Western Australia| 


Tasmania ... 63,385 
Now Zealand 1,070,906 | 1,424,777 


Australasia .,.| 1,337,548 | 2,683,204 | 5,560,513 




















Nore. —Grass and fallow Innds are not included, 
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No. 36.—Area under principal Crops, 1897-8. 





ERRATA. 


In Table No. 34, the production of gold in Queensland in 
1897 should read 807,928 ounces instead of 729,469 ounces ; 
and the total for Australasia for the same year, 2,950,580 
ounces instead of 2,872,121] ounces. 


No. 38.—Railways—Mileage open for traffic. 





Colony. 1901-2. 





New South Wales . 
Victoria. 
Queensland 
*South Australia 
Western Australia . 
‘Tasmania . 
New Zealand’. 1,334 





Australasia .... 1,135 5,526 


Nore.—Private lines included, * Including Northern Territory, 





* 1804 figuees ; returns not collected for 1807. 
No. 31.—Batter, Cheese, and Swine Products, 1897. 


Colony, [mirc marmi | me Swine, | ctie 








~ Ho return cllected. | atialed | rebarne net complete. 
21404 figures ; returns uot collected for 1897, #1806 A\gures ; returns foe 197 Incomplete. 


No. 32.—Mineral Production, 1897. 





Silvor 
Gold, ae Tin. | Coal, ae 
| 


£ 
New South Wales) 1,088.41 swe fn ees 
Victorin i 3.281 rs) 
ii 





esis) 126 
1,622 242.917 


ac 





‘* Hxelusive cf Kauei Gum of the valns e€ £208,030. 
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No, 36.—Area under principal Crops, 1897-8, 








(4,675,754 |245,296,750,683)101,. 


909 net [166 pa, s0e 50,361] 





‘Nork,—Grass and fallow lands are not included. 


No. 37.—Agricultural Production, 1897-8, 








1,688, 34 
670,01 








(33,011,420 16,023,010, 00,207 12,007,835 |1,016,524 





* Estimated, 


No. 38,—Railways—Mileage open for traffic. 





Colony. 


1391-2, 





New South Wales 
onalan 
*South Australia 
Western Australia 





5,626 


Nort.—Private lines included, Including Northern Territory, 
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No. 39.—Government Railways, 1897-8. 
Pee Train Mile. 





Gree 
amnings| 





sascsuasay 
3 8 ggze 
PEEEHs 





333 





Norm.—(—) minus ry low. 
No, 40.—Government Railways—Net Earnings 





Conny. 136L, 





New South Wales... 


Victoria oc. 
ty 


Australasia... oa | 2,054,147 





Nore.—{-)minus=lom, “Railways not in existence. {1a 173. $ Including Northern Territory. 
No, 41.—Length of Telegraph Lines. 





Colony. 





a South Wales.. 
Vietorin.. 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australin 


2,015 
Australasia ... sesensees 13,733 | 29,423 




















‘Nort —Submarine cables aro not included. 
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No, 42,—Transmission of Letters and Post-cards, 


17 

‘sia | 1,190,994 
128s 6,081,007 
14,501,089 | 32,721,042 | 8! 


14,061,000 | 30,435,300 
in is 





No. 43.—Transmission of Letters and Post-cards, per head of population. 
| | 1s. 1891. 











excess excluded) ..| 11°31 


*In ire, 


No, 44,—Transmission of Newspapers by post. 





Colon [wen] ase. [se] 


No No. 
New South Wales sates 3,992,100 | 16,527,900 
Vi 3 4,277,179 | 5,172,970 | 1 ented 
5 4, 


5927, 392 


76 12,608 715,046 
805,856 1,136,338 | 2,345,700 
1,498,851 | 4,179,784 | 6,124,021 
11,689,520" 18,359,725 | 47,610,904 











Australasia (Inter- 
excluded) ......| 10,941,400 | 17,252,700 | 43,802,000 | 95,879,760 
“In sr tin 1300, ‘Estimated. 
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No. 45.—Transmission of Newspapers, per head of population. 








Anstralasia(Intercolonial| 
excess exclud 











Now South Wales | 1421831 

Victoria .. 32,101 

Queensland 238, 23 

South Austral 

Western Australia) 6 

Tasmania scree] 256,958 

New Zealand 691,464 LST | 3,767,493 


Australasia...) 6,196,440 9,269,765 \moee | 29,911,930 | 31,272,588 








No, 47.—Public Revenue, per head of population. 





Colony. 
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No, 48.—Sources of Public Revenue, 1897-8. 
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No. 50.—Net Revenue from Customs and Excise, 1 
Departmental returns. 


897, as per 





Not Revenue feo 
Colony, 


Exelse. 





£ £ 
New South Wales ...... ‘| x 
‘Victoria . aoe ee 


350,947 
1,912,161 
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No. 51.—Public Expenditure (exclusive of Loan Expenditure). 





= [= [=l=|= [= 


£ £ 
mer’ South Wales | 1,540,005 | 2,753,102 
092,021 B58; 


30,985,400 | 81,201,319 





“Information not available, {Provincial expenditure. 


No, 52,—Public Expenditure per head of population. 





Colony. | 136, | ws. 





® 


* 
a 


Promeannm 


New mec Walles..r--r 
Victoria... 


BagwSS4 


econ Sea> 


‘Queensland. 

South Australia. 
Western Australia 
Tomania ,.. 
New Zealand 


Australasia nun) 5 0 o| 415 9) 67 


se eenneh 
IA 
a 
*| Semen 
Suecass 


| omomece 
ao! maseomet 
a) ae Baaact 
| aber ESSe 
| eBemeser 





* Information not available, t Provincial expenditure, 


No. 53.—Distribution of Public Expenditure, 1897-8, 


Baileays oe 


‘and 
Yostaand | Putilo | on Debt, | All other 
Cotony, ‘Teak | Telegraph. | Tasteuetion.| Incioting | Sereices, 
Sinking 
Funds, 








ar 
New Bonth Wi o4.454 2.576470 
Victoria. $2,108,066 
| aasqas 
951,507 
s20s 


e738 
174648 


0,014,725 | 2445400 | 2,191,811 Sioa | 285700 aaa aad 


* Inclusive of £190,000 paid for redemption of Treasury Hills. } Imcluslre of £2,000 ald far 
fecuption of Tressury 
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No, 54.—Pablic Expenditure, 1897-8, per head of population, 
Interest) 


Colony. rae ee | Pablic [on Debt, | Attother |, Total 
fe Working’ |Teseryhs Instruction} tneing ae 


fae | 
Funds. 

£a d, 
118k 


115 
216 
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No. 55,—Loan Expenditure and Public Debt, 1897-3. 





eee Public Debt, 1808. 
Colony. ———F 


| nate Works 
loon Fixol Debt. ating Dat + Total. 
£ 


£ £ 
New South Wate] 1,042,807 60,781,136 | 2,331,584 | 63,122,720 
Victoria 462,004 | 47,058,088 500,000 | 47,558, 
Queenslan 997,006 33,598, re ee 3 
South Australia, 495,192 | 24,064,635. 
Western Australia| 1,896,144 1 v0 9,208,733 
‘Tasmania ., Mist 


72,602 
1,134,812 
6,047,777 (226,147,475 | 4,987,970 (231,135,445 
id rice voy ares Bills — in en pr of Revenue are not included in Debt. 
these amounts are be, placed | the following sie ese nee Sinking: Le New 
ie 1002 South ‘sustralia, ‘£15,780; Western Australia, £256,784 ; Tawroania, £185,392 > 


Gea oth sumption thatthe Debt ax ahown inthe ceeeig oes Cielo 
for the whole of tho next Aantal year * “! 











No. 56,—Public Debt. 





1808, 








£ £ 
0 sea 73| on 113.329 
43,638, 897 | 47,558,088 
29,457,134 | 33,508,414 
20,947,328 | 24,300,086, 
Sey | 9203.7 
etd ator | 8,390,026 
600,761 | $,900,991 9, 35,945,014} 44,003,424 


11,899,951 | 39, 040,571 | 95,0 5 582 198,002,087 731,135,445 
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‘Works yiclding direot Reveuus. 


Ksitways |_ Water _ | Telographs 
aod” |Suppiy and | and 
Nenernge. |Telephonea| 


Colony, 





New South Wales. 

Victor 

Queensland . 

South Australia. 

Western Australia, Seieed 
mania . 3 2,732 | 13,3768) 66,226 | ‘73, 

33,117 | asst 414,101) 720,711 | 1,134,812 


330,083 | 110,474 [4,181,841 (2,405,096 | 6,047,777 








No, 59,—Loan Expenditure on Public Works, 1897-8, per head of 
population. 





‘Works ylolding direct Revenue, 
Colony. 


H 
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Railways | Water _| Tolegraphs 
‘and’ [Supply and) and’ | Total. 
‘Tramways. | Sewerage. | Telephones, 
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No. 60.—Total Loan Expenditure on Public Works to 1897-8, 





Works yielding direct Revenue. 





83 
aa 


ath Austral i 
Western Austratla |. 6,046,624 
{000,108 |. 
re655,174 |“ Bitdte | sere | aT. I8s 
| 136,005,001 | 2,817,000 | 017,628 | 100,004,174 | 00,261,089 
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No. 61.—Total Loan Expenditure on Public Works to 1897-8, 
of population, 
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No, 62.—Publie Eatate at close of 1897. 


‘Area of Colony. ine ‘Area neither 
Faas | were | prem at | AvH8 Tem | Aline noe 


Nonation, 


Colony. 


aq. miles,| acres. acres. acres. acres, 

New South Wales Sho, 700 | 108,848,000 pashan 28,025 000 
Victoriat 56, 245,76 
Queensland . oa Sor 427,838, oe 
South Australia... 903,690 | 578,361,600 
Western ‘Australia| 975,920 | 624,688,500 

26,215 16,778,000 

104,471 | 66,861,440 


Avstenlasia 3,077,377 1,960,521,680 |134,908,290 | 720,055,213)1,113,658,177 
* Including 10,276,092 acres native lands, — On 90th June, 189%, 
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No. 63.—State Schools, 1897. 
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25,705 | s43es | 186,750 03 
2502) | 1ST, | 4,784,985 T7514 
| essa | 970,858 10,4438 | 20,77,080 | 90,888/6r8 








No. 65.—Depositors in Savings Banks, 





Colony. 





No. 

New South Wales 2, 158,426 
Victoria 300,781 
Quecnalan i 46,258 
South Australia i, 78,795 
Western Australis 1 3,004 
Tasman a 25,916 
1,054 | 128,886 


‘741,027 
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No. 66.—Deposits in Savings Banks. 








369,27 O54,417 
1,549,515 | 3,406,940 


3,075,772 | 9,442,979 | oso 





No. 67.—Liabilities of Banks of Isaue, June Quarter, 1898. 





Notes | Bills | Balances = 
in a. —§———S——_ 


Sot in 
Sey Clroula- | Clroula- | other 
tion, | thou. | Banks, jae foment 





& & ia | ‘3 
New South Wales .| 1,213,096 a | 13,000,207 | 18,700,807 
Victoria: 7,875 I OAL, S68 | 18,400,476 
. 4,288,827 | 787108 
‘372,220 9,109 A 2,206,506 | 3,974,162 
340,678 2,053,500 203 
125,950 y 1701921 1,379,601 
++} 1,001,085 5,335,003 | 4,400,812 
| A A | 583,870 | 571,900 | TEMS AKG | 09,088,24 


jaeensland 








No. 68.—Assets of Banks of Issue, June Quarter, 1598. 





Notes | stances | All other 
and Bills| due from | Del 
of other due to the | Assets, 
Mania, | Hanks, | Tanks, 
£ z = z = 
New South Wales .. 190,571 | 1,800,056 | 217,146 | 871,088 | 4,251,440 | 42,665,300 
Victor wees sess oe 476,826 | 1,089,700 | s7o,at2 | 353,340 
yieenaland <5...) Ay 209,070 | "717,81 192443 
U4, 498, 08,065 
16758 
ary | 2383/01) 5855400 
21,008 | 13,650,000 | 16,878,317 


| 20,746,048 pseu 1,752,246 1,201,608 | 1,185,205 | 105,278,454 [185,065,886 


* Including Treasury Notes, £550,900. 


Landed 
Colony. | Bullion. | property. 
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